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Katharine  Parr  was  the  first  Protestant  queen  of 
England.    She  was  the  only  one  among  the  consorts  of. 
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Henry  VIII.  who,  in  the  sincerity  of  an  honest  heart, 
embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  and  im- 
perilled her  crown  and  life  in  support  of  her  principles. 
The  name  of  Katharine,  which,  from  its  Greek  deriva- 
tive, KatharoSy  signifies  pure  as  a  limpid  stream,  seems 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  characteristics  of  this  illustiious 
lady ;  in  whom  we  behold  the  protectress  of  Coverdale, 
the  friend  of  Anne  Askew,  the  learned  and  virtuous 
matron  who  directed  the  studies  of  lady  Jane  Grey, 
Edward  VI.,  and  queen  Elizabeth,  and  who  may,  mth 
tnith,  be  called  the  nursing  mother  of  the  Reformation. 

Katharine  Parr  was  not  only  a  queen  of  England,  but 
an  English  queen.  Although  of  ancient  and  even  royal 
descent,  she  claimed,  by  birth,  no  higher  rank  than  that 
of  a  private  gentlewoman.  Like  Anne  Boleyn  and  Jane 
Seymour,  Katharine  Parr  was  only  the  daughter  of  a 
knight ;  but  her  father,  sir  Thomas  Parr,  was  of  a  more 
distinguished  ancestry  than  either  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  or 
sir  John  Seymour.  From  the  marriage  of  his  Norman 
progenitor,  Ivo  de  Tallebois,  with  Lucy,  the  sister  of  the 
renowned  earls  Morcar  and  Edwin,  sir  Thomas  Parr 
inherited  the  blood  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  Ivo  de 
Tallebois  was  the  first  baron  of  Kendal,  and  maintained 
the  state  of  a  petty  sovereign  in  the  north.  His  male 
line  failing  with  William  de  Lancaster,  the  seventh  in 
descent,  the  honours  and  estates  of  that  mighty  family 
passed  to  his  sisters  Helwise  and  Alice.  Margaret,  the 
elder  coheiress  of  Helwise  by  Peter  le  Brus,  married  the 
younger  son  of  Robert  lord  Roos,  of  Hamlake  and 
Werks,  by  Isabel,  daughter  of  Alexander  II.,  king  of 
Scotland.  Their  grandson,  sir  Thomas  de  Roos,  married 
Katharine,  the  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Strickland,  of 
Sizergh  Castle,  Westmoreland.  The  fruit  of  this  union 
was  an  only  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  brought  Kendal 
Castle  and  a  rich  inheritance  into  queen  Katharine's 
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paternal  house,  by  her  marriage  with  sir  William  del 
Parr,  knight.  Sir  William  Parr,  the  grandson  of  this 
pair,  was  made  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  married  EUza- 
beth,  one  of  the  coheiresses  of  the  lord  Fitzhugh,  by 
Alice,  daughter  of  Ralph  Ne\'ille,  earl  of  Westmoreland, 
and  Joan  Beaufort,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancaster.  Alice  Neville  was  sister  to  the  king's  great 
grandmother.  Cicely  Neville,  duchess  of  York ;  and 
through  this  connexion  Katharine  Parr  was  fourth  cousin 
to  Henn-  VIII.» 

From  the  elder  coheiress  of  Fitzhugh,  the  patrimony 
of  the  Marmions,  the  ancient  champions  of  England, 
was  transmitted  to  sir  Thomas  Parr,  fiither  of  queen 
Katharine.  Her  mother,  Matilda,  or,  as  she  was  com- 
monly called,  Maud  Green,  was  daughter  and  coheiress 
of  sir  Tliomas  Green,  of  Boughton  and  Green's  Norton, 
in  the  county  of  Northamptonshire.  This  lady  was  a 
descendant  of  the  distinguished  families  of  Talbot  and 
ThrockmortoA.  Her  sister,  Anne,  wedded  Sir  Nicholas 
Vaux,  afterwards  created  lord  Vaux  of  Harrowden,  and 
dying  childless,  the  whole  of  the  rich  inheritance  of  the 
Greens  of  Boughton  centred  in  Matilda.'  At  the  age  of 
thirteen,  Matilda  became  the  wife  of  sir  lliomas  Parr. 
This  marriage  took  place  in  the  year  1508.  The  date 
generally  assigned  for  the  birth  of  Katharine  Parr  is 
1510;  but  the  correspondence  between  her  mother  and 
lord  Dacre,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Henry  VIII.,in  wliich 
her  age  is  specified  to  be  under  twelve,'  will  prove  that 
she  could  not  have  been  bom  till  1513.  Her  lather,  sir 
Thomas  Parr,  at  that  time  held  high  olSices  at  court, 
being  master  of  the  wards  and  comptroller  of  the  house- 
hold to  Henry  VIII.    As  a  token  of  royal  favour,  we  find 

1  Dugdale. 

*  Bal^s  Northamptonshire,  corrected  from  Dugdale. 

'  HopkinaoQ'i  MSa    Wbittaker's  Ricbmondshire. 
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that  the  king  presented  him  with  a  rich  gold  chain, 
value  JC140 — a  very  large  sum  in  those  days/  Both  sir 
Thomas  and  his  lady  were  frequent  residents  in  the 
court ;  but  the  child  who  was  destined  hereafter  to  share 
the  throne  of  their  royal  master  first  saw  the  light  at  Ken- 
dal Castle,  in  Westmoreland,  the  time-honoured  fortress 
which  had  been  the  hereditary  seat  of  her  ancestors  from 
the  days  of  its  Norman  founder,  Ivo  de  Tallebois. 

A  crumbling  relic  of  this  stronghold  of  feudal  greatness 
is  still  in  existence,  rising  like  a  grey  crown  over  the 
green  hills  of  Kendal.  It  is  situated  on  a  lofly  eminence, 
which  conmiands  a  panoramic  view  of  the  town  and  the 
picturesque  and  ever  verdant  vale  of  the  Kent,  that  clear 
and  rapid  stream,  which,  night  and  day  sings  an  un- 
wearied song,  as  it  rushes  over  its  rocky  bed  at  the  foot 
of  the  castle  hill.  The  circular  tower  of  the  castle  is  the 
most  considerable  portion  of  the  ruins ;  but  there  is  a 
large  enclosure  of  ivy-mantled  walls  remaining,  with  a 
few  broken  arches.  These  are  now  crowned  with  wild 
flowers,  whose  peaceful  blossoms  wave  unnoted  where 
the  red  cross  banner  of  St.  George  once  flaunted  on 
tower  and  parapet  of  the  sternly-guarded  fortress,  that 
for  centuries  was  regarded  as  the  most  important  defence 
of  the  town  of  Kendal  and  the  adjacent  country'. 

The  warlike  progenitors  of  Katharine  had  stem 
duties  to  perform  at  the  period  when  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land held  Cumberland  of  the  English  crown,  and  were 
per|)etually  harassing  the  northern  counties  with  preda- 
tory expeditions.  Before  the  auspicious  era  when  the 
realms  of  England  and  Scotland  were  united  under  one 
sovereign,  the  lord  of  Kendal  Castle,  like  his  feudal 
neighbour  of  Sizergh,  was  compelled  to  furnish  a  nume- 
rous quota  of  men-at-arms  for  the  ser\'ice  of  the  crown, 
and  the  protection  of  the  border.    The  contingent  con- 

'  See  sir  Thomas  Parr*8  will  in  TesUmeaU  Vetustc 
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sisted  of  horse  and  foot,  and,  above  all,  of  those  bowmen, 
so  renowned  in  border  histoiy  and  song — ^the  Kendal 
archers.  They  are  especially  noted  by  the  metrical 
chronicler  of  the  battle  of  Flodden — 

"  These  mre  the  bovi  of  Kentdale  bold. 
Who  fierce  wOl  fight  and  never  flee.** 

Dame  Maud  Parr  evinced  a  courageous  disposition  in 
I'enturing  to  choose  Kendal  Castle  for  the  place  of  her 
accoiicketfient,  at  a  time  when  the  northern  counties 
▼ere  menaced  with  an  invasion  from  the  puissance  and 
flower  of  Scotland,  headed  by  their  king  in  person.  Sir 
Thomas  Parr  was,  however,  compelled  to  be  on  duty 
there  with  his  warlike  meine,in  readiness  either  to  attend 
the  siunmons  of  the  lord  warden  of  the  marches,  or  to 
hold  the  fortress  for  the  defence  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood; and  his  lady,  instead  of  remaining  in  the 
metropolis,  or  seeking  a  safer  abiding  place  at  Green's 
Norton,  her  own  patrimonial  domain,  decided  on  sharing 
her  husband's  perils  in  the  north,  and  there  gave  birth  to 
Katharine.  They  had  two  other  children,  William,  their 
son  and  heir,  afterwards  created  earl  of  Essex  and  mar- 
quis of  Northampton,  and  Anne,  the  wife  of  William 
Herbert,  the  natmral  son  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to 
which  dignity  he  was  himself  raised  by  Edward  VI. 

Sir  Thomas  Parr  died  in  the  year  1517,  leaving  his 
three  infant  children  to  the  guardianship  of  his  faithful 
widow,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  lady  of  great^prudence 
and  wisdom,  with  a  discreet  care  for  the  main  chance. 

The  wiU  of  sir  Thomas  Parr  is  dated  Nov.  7th,  the 
9di  of  Henry  \^II.  He  bequeathed  his  body  to  be  in- 
terred in  Blackfriars'  church,  London.  All  his  manors, 
lands,  and  tenements,  he  gave  to  his  wife,  dame  Maud, 
dnring  her  life.  He  willed  his  daughters,  Katharine  and  ' 
Anne,  to  have  eight  hundred  poimds  between  them,  as 
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marriage  portions,  except  they  proved  to  be  his  heirs  or 
his  son's  heirs,  in  which  case  that  sum  was  to  be  laid 
out  in  copes  and  vestments,  and  given  to  the  monks  of 
Clairveanx,  with  a  hundred  pounds  bestowed  on  the 
chantry  of  Kendal.  He  billed  his  son  William  to  have 
his  great  chain,  worth  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds, 
which  the  king^s  grace  gave  him.  He  made  Maud,  his 
wife,  and  Dr.  Tunstall,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  his  ex- 
ecutors. 

Four  hundred  pounds,  Katharine's  moiety  of  the  sum 
provided  by  her  father  for  the  nuptial  portions  of  herself 
and  her  sister,  would  be  scarcely  equal  to  two  thousand 
pounds  in  these  days,  and  seems  but  an  inadequate 
dowT5'  for  the  daughters  of  parents  so  richly  endowed 
with  the  gifts  of  fortune  as  sir  Thomas  and  lady  Parr. 
It  was,  however,  all  that  was  accorded  to  her  who  was 
hereafter  to  contract  matrimony  with  the  sovereign  of  the 
realm. 

Sir  Thomas  Parr  died  in  London,  on  the  11th  of 
November,  four  days  after  the  date  of  his  will,  in  the 
parish  of  the  Blackftiars,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  he  was  interred  in  that  church,  according  to  his  own 
request ;  yet,  as  lately  as  the  year  1628,  there  is  record 
of  a  tomb,  bearing  his  effigies,  name,  and  arms,  in  the 
chapel  or  family  bur}'ing-place  of  the  Parrs,*  in  the  south 
choir  of  Kendal  church. 


>  Thii  monnment  is  thus  described  in  Dr.  Whittakcr's  History  of 
Riohmondshire  ^— 

"  On  a  tomb  a  man  in  armour  kneeling,  on  his  breast  two  bars  argent, 
within  a  bordure  sable,  for  Parr,  on  his  wife's  breast  quartering  Greene 
and  Mapleloft,  and  about  it  was  written, 

**  *  Pray  for  the  soul  of  Thomas  Parr,  knight,  squire  of  the  kind's  body, 
Henry  8tb,  master  of  his  wards,  who  deceased  the  11th  day  of  Nov.,  in 
the  9th  year  of  our  said  sovereign  lord,  at  London,  ....  in  the .... 
fVyers,  as  his  tomb  doth  record.* 

**  In  the  window  orer  this  tomb  was  emUazooed  the  arms  of  Katha- 
rine's ancestor,  sir  William  Parr,  who  married  the  heiress  of  Roos.  The 
large  black  marble  tomb  still  remaining  in  the  Parr  chapel  is  supposed  to 
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It  has  been  generally  said,  that  Katharine  Parr  re- 
ceived a  learned  education  firom  her  father ;  but  as  she 
was  only  in  her  fifth  year  when  he  died,  it  must  have 
been  to  the  maternal  irisdom  of  lady  Parr  that  she  was 
indebted  for  those  mental  acquirements  which  so  emi- 
nently fitted  her  to  adorn  the  exalted  station  to  which 
she  was  afterwards  raised.  Katharine  was  gifted  by 
nature  with  fine  talents,  and  these  were  improved  by  the 
advantages  of  carefiil  cultivation.  She  both  read  and 
wrote  Latin  with  £Eu;ility,  possessed  some  knowledge  of 
Greek,  and  was  well  versed  in  modem  languages.  How 
perfect  a  mistress  she  was  of  her  own,  the  elegance 
and  beauty  of  her  devotional  writings  are  a  standing 
monument 

^^  I  have  met  with  a  passage  concerning  this  queen,'* 
says  Stiype,  "  in  the  margin  of  Bale's  Centuries,  in  pos- 
session of  a  late  fiiend  of  mine.  Dr.  Sampson,  which 
shewed  the  greatness  of  her  mind  and  the  quickness  of 
her  wit,  while  she  was  yet  a  yoimg  child.  Somebody 
skilled  in  prognostication,  casting  her  nativity,  said  that 
she  was  bom  to  sit  in  the  highest  seat  of  imperial  majesty, 
having  all  the  eminent  stars  and  planets  in  her  house. 
This  she  heard  and  took  such  notice  of,  that  when  her 
mother  used  sometimes  to  call  her  to  work,  she  would 
reply— 

**  ^  My  hands  are  ordained  to  touch  crowns  and  sceptres, 
and  not  spindles  and  needles.''^ 

This  striking  incident  afibrds  one  among  many  in- 
stances in  which  the  prediction  of  a  brilliant  destiny  has 

eovcr  the  remains  of  her  grmndfather,  Sir  WiUiam  Parr,  K.O.,  for  it 
hmn  the  patcmai  shield  of  Parr,  quartered  with  Boos,  Brus,  and  Fits- 
hngh,  encircled  with  the  garter. 

"  Tlic  ladies  whose  arms  are  engraven  on  this  monument  were  all 
bcbeiaes;  therefore  the  property  accumulated  bj  these  marriages  of  the 
bcHb  of  the  fiimily  of  Parr  must  have  been  considerable." 

'  Slrypcls  Mems.y  yoI.  ii.,  part  1,  p.  206. 
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insured  its  own  fulfilment,  by  its  powerful  influence  on  an 
energetic  mind.  It  is  also  an  exemplification  at  how 
precocious  an  age  the  germ  of  ambition  may  take  root 
in  the  human  heart  But,  however  disposed  the  litde 
Katharine  might  have  been  to  dispense  with  the  per- 
formance of  her  tasks,  under  the  idea  of  queening  it 
hereafter,  lady  Parr  was  too  wise  a  parent  to  allow  vain 
dreams  of  royalty  to  unfit  her  child  for  the  duties  of  the 
station  of  life  in  which  she  was  bom ;  and  notwith- 
standing Katharine^s  early  repugnance  to  touch  a  needle, 
her  skill  and  industry  in  its  use  became  so  remarkable, 
that  there  are  specimens  of  her  embroidery  at  Sizergh 
Castle,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  surpassed  by  the 
far-famed  stitcheries  of  the  sisters  of  king  Athelstan. 

Dame  Maud  Parr  proved  herself  well  worthy  of  the 
confidence  her  husband  had  reposed  in  her,  when  he  en- 
dowed her  with  a  life  interest  in  his  large  possessions. 
Though  she  had  scarcely  completed  her  twenty -second 
year  at  the  time  of  his  death,  she  never  entered  into  a 
second  marriage,  but  devoted  herself  entirely  to  the 
superintendence  of  her  children's  education,  and  tlie  im- 
provement of  their  patrimony.  In  the  year  1524,  she 
entered  into  a  negotiation  vdih  her  kinsman,  lord  Dacre, 
for  a  marriage  between  his  grandson,  the  heir  of  lord 
Scroop,  and  her  daughter  Katharine,  of  wliich  the  par- 
ticulars may  be  learned  fi'om  some  very  curious  letters 
preserved  among  the  Scroop  MSS.'  The  first  is  fi'om 
dame  Maude  Parr  to  the  lord  Dacre,  and  refers  to  a  per- 
sonal conference  she  had  had  with  his  lordship  at 
Greenwich,  on  the  subject  of  this  alliance : — 

^*  Most  honourable  and  mj  very  good  lord, 

**  I  heartily  commend  me  to  you.    Whereas  it  pleased  you  at  your 
last  being  here  to  take  pains  in  the  matter  in  consideration  of  marriage 

'  Quoted  in  Whittaker*8  History  of  Richmoodsbire. 
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between  the  lovd  Seroop's  fon  and  my  d«iighter  Katliarine,  Icir  the 

vhkh  I  heeitily  thank  yon,  at  which  time  I  thought  the  matter  in  good 

fcitheRBee.    Howbeit,  I  pereeiye  that  my  lord  Scroop  if  not  agreeable 

totbat  eonndcration.    The  Jointure  if  littlefbr  1100  markf,  which  I 

will  not  paai^  and  ny  aaid  lord  will  not  repay  alter  marriage  had ;  and 

200  marka  nuut  needa  be  repaid  if  my  danghter  Katharine  diea  before 

the  age  of  nxteen,  or  elae  I  fhoold  break  Master  Parr^s  will,  which  I 

ihoeld  be  loth  to  do,  and  there  can  be  no  marriage  nntil  my  lord's 

son  (lofd  Seroop)  eomes  to  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  my  daughter  to 

the  age  of  twelve,  before  which  time,  if  the  marriage  should  take  none 

tStetf  or  be  dissolved  either  by  death,  wardship,  disagreement,  or 

otherwise,  which  may  be  before  that  time  notwithstanding  marriage 

Boleaniied,  repayment  must  needs  be  had  of  the  whole,  or  dse  I 

■igiit  fortune  to  pay  my  money  for  notUng.    The  conyersation  I 

had  with  yoo  at  Greenwich,  was  that  I  waa  to  pay  at  desire  1100 

Btrka,  100  on  hand— and  100  every  year,  which  is  as  much  as  I  can 

spare,  as  you  know,  and  for  that  my  daughter  Katharine  is  to  have 

100  marks  Jointure^  whereof  I  am  to  have  50  marks  for  her  finding 

till  they  live  together,  and  then  they  are  to  have  the  whole  100  marks, 

sad  repayment  to  be  had  if  the  marriage  took  not  effect    My  loid, 

h  might  please  you  to  take  so  much  pun  as  to  help  to  conclude  this 

matter,  if  it  will  be,  and  if  yon  see  any  defect  on  my  pari,  it  shall  be 

ordered  aa  ye  deem  good,  as  knowefh  Jesn,  who  preserve  your  good 

kndship. 

"*  Written  at  the  Rye,  the  13  day  of  July, 

**  Your  cousin,  Maud  Parb.** 

Lord  Scroop  of  Bolton  Castle  did  not  choose  to  sub- 
mit to  the  refunding  part  of  the  clause,  and  was  unwilling 
to  allow  more  than  forty  marks  per  annum  for  the  find- 
ing of  the  young  lady  till  the  heir  of  Scroop  came  to 
the  age  of  eighteen. 

Lord  Dacre,  after  some  inconsequential  letters  between 
him  and  dame  Maud,  proved  his  sincerity  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  wedlock  by  the  following  pithy  arguments 
contained  in  an  epistle  to  lord  Scroop,  his  son-in-law  :— 

"Mykvd, 

*  Yoor  son  and  heir  is  the  greatest  jewel  that  ye  can  have,  seebg 
be  mast  represent  yoor  own  person  after  your  death,  unto  whom  I  pray 
God  grant  many  long  yean.  And  if  ye  be  disposed  to  marry  him,  I 
cuBot  see,  without  yon  marry  him  to  an  heir  of  land  (which  would  be 
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fi|^t  eoMdy*),  that  je  can  many  him  to  so  good  a  ftook  at  mj  ladj 
But,  for  diven  oomideratkyna— tot,  in  remembering  tiie  wisdom  of  mj 
aaid  ladj,  and  the  good,  wise  stock  of  the  Greens,  vhereof  she  is  coming, 
and  also  of  the  wise  stock  of  the  Parrs,  of  Kendale,  for  aQ  wise  men  do 
kMk  when  thej  do  marry  their  child,  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Uood  they  do 
many  with.  I  speak  not  of  the  possibilitj  of  the  lady  Parr's  daughter 
Katharine,  who  has  bat  one  child*  between  her  and  800  marks  yeari j  to 
inherit  thereoil 

"  My  lord,  the  demands  yon  hare  and  my  lady's  demands  are  so  for 
•Sander,  that  it  is  impossiUe  ye  can  ever  agree.  I  think  it  is  not  con- 
venient nor  profitaUe  that  so  large  a  snm  as  100  marks  shoold  go  yearly 
oat  of  yoar  land  to  so  yoong  a  person  as  my  lady's  ddest  daoghter 
Katharine,  if  it  fortune,  as  God  defend,  that  yoor  said  son  and  mine 
die.  Also,  I  think  it  good  (but  I  woald  not  haTC  it  comprised  in  the 
covenant),  that  daring  the  time  of  three  years,  that  he  should  be  with  my 
said  lady  Parr,  if  she  keep  her  widowhood,  and  ye  to  find  him  clothing 
and  a  servant  to  wait  upon  him,  and  she  to  find  him  meat  and  drink,  for 
I  assure  yoa  he  mi^t  learn  with  her  as  well  as  in  any  place  that  I  know, 
as  well  nnrtore  as  French  and  other  languages,  which  me  mtms  were  a 
oammodious  thing  for  him. 

"  At  Morpeth,  17  day  of  December,  15  year  Henry  Sth." 

These  letters  certify  us  that  Katharine  Pair  wa^  under 
twelve  years  of  age  in  the  year  1524 ;  she  could  not, 
therefore,  have  been  bom  before  1513.  We  also  learn 
that  lord  Dacre  was  anxious  that  his  youthful  grandson 
should  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  Uberal  edu- 
cation lady  Parr  was  bestowing  on  her  children,  and 
that  he  placed  due  importance  on  the  fact  that  the  lady 
came  of  a  fiunily  celebrated  for  sound  sense  and  good 
conduct,  a  point  little  regarded  now  in  the  marriages  of 
the  heirs  of  an  illustrious  line.  Lady  Parr  and  all  her 
lineage  had  a  great  reputation  for  wisdom,  it  seems  ;  but 
the  wisdom  of  this  world  formed  so  prominent  a  feature 
in  the  matrimonial  bargain  the  sagacious  widow  and  the 

'  The  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  must  have  been  bought.  It  was 
a  common  case  in  that  age  for  fathers  and  mothers  to  sell  their  consent 
to  the  marriage  of  their  heirs. 

'  Her  brother,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Northampton;  in  fiicti  the 
youngest  sister,  Anne  Parr,  inherited  the  Parr  esUte. 
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wary  kml  Scroop  were  attempting  to  drive  in  behalf  of 
dieir  children,  that  the  affidr  came  to  nothing. 

Lord  Dacre  tells  lady  Parr,  "  that  lord  Scroop  mu3t 
oeedt  hare  money,  and  he  has  nothing  whereof  to  make 
it  but  the  marriage  of  hb  said  son ;"  and  dame  Maud, 
in  a  letter  from  the  court  of  Greenwich,  dated  the  15th  of 
the  following  March,  laments  to  my  lord  Dacre  that  the 
custom  of  her  country  and  the  advice  of  her  friends  will 
not  permit  her  to  submit  to  lord  Scroop's  way  of  driving 
a  bargain. 

Lord  Dacre,  who  seems  some  degrees  less  acquisitive 
than  his  son  and  the  lady  P^irr,  replies  : — 

**Madaai, 

**  For  m  J  part;  I  am  sorry  that  ye  be  thxis  converted  in  this  matter, 
wriag  tlie  labour  I  have  had  in  it,  which  was  most  for  the  strength  of 
my  firiendship  for  my  consin  Katharine,  your  daughter,  assuring  yon 
that  ye  shall  not  marry  Katharine  in  any  place  that  be  so  good  and 
comfortable  to  my  said  coosin,  yoor  daughter.  And  oonceming  my  lord 
Scroop's  demands,  he  demamHt  nothing  bat  that  ye  were  content  to  give, 
which  was  1100  marks.  And  concerning  his  offer  which  was  100 
marks  jointure,  it  is  not  tar  from  the  custom  of  the  country ;  fbr  from 
the  hi^iest  to  the  lowest.  It  is  the  custom  to  give  for  every  100  jnarks 
of  dover,  ten  marks  jointure. 

*'Bat  finally,  madame,  seeing  ye  are  thus  minded  (whereat  I  am 
nrry,  at  nature  constralneth  me  to  be),  as  it  doth  please  you  in  this 
hiHineBS,  so  U  shall  please  me.    And  &us  heartily  fkre  ye  well. 

<*  At  Morpeth,  25th  day  of  May,  16  anno." 

Thus  ended  the  abortive  matrimonial  treaty  for  the 
onion  of  Katharine  Parr  and  the  heir  of  Scroop,  who 
was  her  kinsman  by  the  maternal  connexion  of  both 
with  the  great  northern  family  of  Dacre.  Katharine 
must  have  been  still  of  very  tender  age  when  she  was 
giren  in  marriage  to  her  first  husband,  Edward,  lord 
Borough  of  Gainsborough,*  a  mature  widower,  with  chil- 

*  This  noblenun  was  the  second  peer  of  the  family  of  Borough,  anciently 
vnttcn  de  Burgh.  He  was  of  the  same  lineage  as  the  famous  Hubert 
^  Burgh,  carl  of  Kent  and  justiciary  of  England,  the  favourite  of 
Henry  III.     His  father,  Sir  Thomas  Borough,  was  made  knight  of  the 
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dren  who  had  arrived  at  man's  estate.  Henry,  the 
second  of  these  sons,  after  his  father's  marriage  with 
KathArine  Parr,  espoused  her  Mend  and  kinswoman, 
Katharine  Neville,  the  widow  of  sir  Walter  Strickland, 
of  Sizergh ;'  and  this  lady,  though  only  twenty-nine  at 
the  time  of  their  union,  was  fourteen  years  older  than 
her  husband's  stepmother. 

The  principal  family  seat  of  Katharine's  first  husband 
was  his  manor-house  of  Gainsborough,  situated  about 
seventeen  miles  from  Lincoln,  and  here,  no  doubt,  he 
vesided  with  his  young  bride.  His  father  had  expended 
considerable  sums  in  enlarging  and  improving  this 
mansion,  which  was  sold  a  century  afterwards  by  one 
of  his  descendants  to  a  wealthv  London  citizen.  Lord 
Borough  had  a  fine  mansion  at  Catterick,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  probably  at  Newark,  likewise,  where  his  arms,  im- 
paled with  those  of  his  first  wife,  Alice  Cobham,  were 
painted  on  a  window  which  his  father  presented  to  the 
parish  church. 

In  Gainsborough  church,  on  the  tomb  of  the  first  lord 
Borough,  father  to  Katharine  Parr's  husband,  the  arms 

Garter  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  VII.  He  was  afterwards  called  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  lord  Borough  of  Gainsborough;  and  Ekiward,  the 
husband  of  Katharine,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  year  1495-6.  He  bad 
married  Anne,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  sir  Thomas  Cobham,  of  Ster- 
borough,  Kent,  by  whom  be  had  a  family  before  he  succeeded  to  his 
father's  honours,  for  his  eldest  son  is  mentioned  in  the  first  lord  Borough's 
will.  That  son  was  probably  as  old  as  the  mother  of  Katharine  Parr. 
By  his  mother,  Alianor,  the  daughter  of  lord  Roos  of  Hamlake,  and 
>tbe  daughter  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  he  was  distantly 
•related  to  the  family  of  Parr ;  and  by  the  second  marriage  of  his  grand* 
mother,  Alice  Beauchamp,  with  £dround  Beaufort,  afterwards  duke  of 
Somerset,  he  was  allied  to  the  royal  family. 

'  Catharine  Neville  was  the  co-heiress  of  sir  Ralph  Neville,  of  Thornton 
Briggs,  in  Yorkshire.  She  married  sir  Walter  Strickland,  who  died  19th 
year  of  Henry  VIII.,  January,  1627;  and  lady  Strickland  married,  the 
year  aftert  IdSS,  to  Henry  Borough,  entailing  her  inheritance  of  Thornton 
Briggs  on  her  only  son,  Walter  Strickland.  She  afterwards  married  Wil- 
liam Knyvet.  She  was  twenty-two  years  old  in  1521,  when  Katharine 
Parr  was  about  eight. — Plumpton  Papers,  260.  Strickland  Family 
Papers,  third  folio,  Sizergh  Castle. 
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of  Borough  were  quartered  with  Tallebois,  Maimion,  and 
Fitzhugh,*  which  afford  sufficient  proof  of  the  ancestral 
comiexion  of  this  nobleman  with  the  Parrs.  He  appears 
to  hare  been  related  to  Katharine  somewhere  about  the 
fourth  degree.  He  died  in  1 528-9.'  Katharine,  therefore, 
could  not  have  exceeded  her  fifteenth  year  at  the  period 
of  her  first  widowhood.  She  had  no  children  by  lord 
Boroug^.  Soon  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Katha- 
rine was  bereaved  of  her  last  suniving  parent.  From  a 
passage  in  the  will  of  lady  Parr,  it  appears  as  if  that  lady 
had  sacrificed  the  interests  of  her  daughter  in  order  to 
purchase  a  marriage  niith  a  kinswoman  of  the  sovereign 
for  her  son,  sir  William  Parr.  This  strange  document, 
which  is  utterly  devoid  of  perspicuity  and  common 
sense,  commences  thus : — 

*  Dame  9faod  Parr,  widow,  late  wife  of  sir  Thomas  Parr,  deceased 
SOch  of  Maj,  Slst  Henrj  VIIL,  1529.  My  body  to  be  buried  in  the 
dnirch  of  the  Blaekinars,  London.  Whereas  I  have  indebted  myself  for 
tbe  preferment  of  my  son  and  heir,  William  Parr,  as  well  to  the  king  for 
the  aurriage  of  my  said  son,  as  to  my  lord  of  Essex  for  the  marriage  of 
■y  lady  Bonrchier,  daughter  and  heir  apparent  to  the  said  earl,  Ann, 
■y  daagfater,  sir  William  Parr,  knt,  my  brother,  Katharine  BoroogK 
my  daaghter,  Thomas  Pickering,  esq.,  my  cousin,  and  steward  of 
■y  hooae.*** 

Great  difficulties  were  probably  encountered  by  the 
executors  of  lady  Parr's  will,  as  it  was  not  proved  tiU 
December  14th,  1531,  more  than  two  years  after  her 
death.  like  many  of  the  marriages  based  on  parental 
pride  and  avarice,  the  union  of  Katharine's  brother  with 
the  heiress  of  the  royally  descended  and  wealthy  house 
of  Bourchier,  proved  a  source  of  guilt  and  misery  to  both 
parties.    The  young  lady  Parr  was  the  sole  descendant 

■  Halla's  MSS^  British  Moscom. 

'  Hii  son  and  heir,  Thomas,  third  lord  Borough,  receifed  summons  to 
mad  parliament,  Srd  Not.,  21  Henry  VJII. 
'  Tttumeatm  Vetusta. 
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of  Isabel  Plantagenet,  sister  to  the  king's  great  grand- 
father, Richard,  duke  of  York. 

This  alliance  increased  the  previous  family  connexion 
of  the  Parrs  with  the  sovereign's  lineage  on  tbe  female 
side.  Some  degree  of  firiendly  intercourse  appears  to 
liave  been  kept  up  between  the  king  and  his  cousin  the 
young  lady  Parr ;  and  we  obsen^e  that,  in  the  year  1530, 
she  sent  him  a  present  of  a  coat  of  Kendal  doth.*  Both 
the  brother  and  the  uncle  of  Katharine  were  now  attached 
to  the  royal  household,  but  many  reasons  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  Katharine  became  an  inmate  of  Sizergh  Castle 
about  this  period.  She  was  a  lovely,  noble,  and  wealthy 
widow,  in  her  sixteenth  year,  when  deprived  of  the  pro- 
tection of  her  last  surviving  parent  Her  only  near  female 
relations  were  an  unmarried  sister  younger  than  herself, 
and  her  aunt,  lady  Throckmorton,  who  resided  in  a  dis- 
tant county.  As  heiress  presumptive  to  her  brother 
William,  it  was  desirable  to  remain  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kendal  Castle,  and  the  family  estates  in  that  neighbour- 
hood ;  therefore  the  most  prudent  and  natural  thing  she 
could  do  was  to  take  np  her  abode  with  her  kinswoman 
and  friend,  lady  Strickland.  That  lady,  though  she  had, 
by  her  marriage  with  Katharine's  step-son,  Henry 
Borough,  become  her  daughter-in-law,  was  quite  old 
enough  to  afford  matronly  countenance  to  the  youthM 
widow  of  lord  Borough,  whom,  according  to  the  quaint 
custom  of  the  time,  she  called  ^  her  good  mother." 

Katharine  Parr  and  lady  Strickland  were  alike  de- 
scended from  the  Nevilles,  of  Raby ;  and  sir  Walter 
Strickland,  the  deceased  husband  of  the  latter,  was  also  a 
relative  of  the  Parrs ;  and  as  lady  Strickland  held  of  the 
crown  the  wardship  of  her  son,  young  Walter  Strick 
land's  person   and  estates,  she  remained  mistress  of 

'  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  VIII. 
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Sizergfa  Castle,  even  after  her  mairiage  with  Henry 
Borough.' 

At  no  other  period  of  her  life  than  the  interval  between 
her  mother's  death  and  her  own  marriage  with  Neville, 
lord  Latimer,  could  Katharine  Parr  have  found  leisure 
to  embroider  the  magnificent  counterpane  and  toilet- 
cover,  which  are  proudly  exhibited  at  Sizcrgh  Castle  as 
trophies  of  her  industr}*,  having  been  worked  by  her  own 
hands  during  a  visit  to  her  kinsfolk  there. 

As  the  ornamental  labours  of  the  needle  have  become 
once  more  a  source  of  domestic  enjoyment  to  the  ladies 
of  En^and,  and  even  the  lords  of  the  creation  appear  to 
deriA'e  some  pleasure,  as  lookers-on,  in  tracing  the  pro- 
gress of  their  fair  friends  at  the  embroidering-frame,  a 
brief  description  of  these  beautiful  and  well  preserved 
specimens  of  Katharine  Parr's  proficiency  in  that  ac- 
complishment may  not  be  displeasing. 

The  material  on  which  both  counterpane  and  toilet- 
cover  are  worked  is  the  richest  white  satin,  of  a  fabric 
with  which  the  production  of  no  modem  loom  can  vie. 
The  centre  of  the  pattern  is  a  medallion,  surrounded 
with  a  wreath  of  natural  flowers  wrought  in  twisted  silks 
and  bullion.  A  spread  eagle,  in  bold  relief,  gorged  with 
the  imperial  crown,  forms  the  middle.  At  each  comer 
is  a  lively  heraldic  monster  of  the  dragon  class,  glowing 
with  purple,  crimson,  and  gold.  The  field  is  gaily 
beset  with  large  flowers  in  gorgeous  colours,  highly  em- 
bossed and  enriched  with  threads  of  gold. 

The  toilette  is  ensuitey  but  of  a  smaller  pattern.  The 
lapse  of  three  centuries  has  scarcely  diminished  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  colours,  or  tarnished  the  bullion;  nor  is  the 
purity  of  the  satin  sullied,  though  both  these  queenly 
relics  have  been  used,  on  state  occasions,  by  the  family  in 

*  Strickland  Papers  at  Sizergh  Castle,  folio  3. 
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whose  possession  they  have  remained  as  precious  heir- 
looms and  memorials  of  their  ancestral  connexion  with 
queen  Katharine  Parr.  The  apartment  which  Katharine 
occupied  in  Sizergh  Castle  is  still  called  ^^  the  Queen's 
Room."  It  is  a  fine  state  chamber  in  that  ancient  portion 
of  the  castle,  the  Deincourt  tower.  It  opens  through  the 
draning-room,  and  is  pannelled  with  richly-carved  black 
oaky  which  is  covered  with  tapestry  of  great  beau^.  The 
designs  represent  hunting  in  all  its  gradations,  firom  a 
fox-chase  up  to  a  lion-hunt,  varied  with  delineations  of 
trees  and  flowers,  and  surrounded  with  a  very  unique 
border,  in  which  young  tigers  are  fighting  and  brand- 
ishing their  claws  at  each  oUier  in  the  manner  of  enraged 
kittens.  The  most  splendid  patterns  for  modem  needle- 
work might  be  taken  firom  these  spirited  devices.  Over 
the  lofiy  carved  chimney-piece  are  the  arms  of  England 
and  France,  supported  between  the  lion  and  the  Tudor 
dragon,  with  the  motto  "F«m/  ReginaT  the  date,  1569, 
proves  they  were  put  up  some  years  after  the  death  of 
Katharine  Parr,  though  doubtless  intended  to  comme- 
morate the  fact  that  this  apartment  was  once  honoured 
by  her  use.^  The  bed,  with  its  hangings  of  costly  crimson 
damask,  is  shewn  as  the  veritable  one  in  which  she  re- 
posed, but  the  fashion  of  the  bedstead  is  too  modem  to 
favoiur  the  tradition,  which  we  thuik  more  probably  be- 
longs to  one  of  the  elaborately-carved  and  canopied 
oaken  bedsteads  coeval  with  the  days  of  the  Plantage- 
nets,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  other  chambers  of  tliis 
venerable  mansion. 

How  long  Katharine  continued  the  widow  of  lord 
Borough  is  imcertain,but  she  was  probably  under  twenty 

'  The  arms  of  Deincourt,  quartering  Strickland,  Roos,  and  Parr,  are 
painted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  antique  window  of  the  apartment  in 
Sizergh  Castle,  called  the  inlaid  chamber,  which,  from  that  circumstance, 
has  b«en  mistaken  for  the  queen's  room  by  Mr.  Allom,  in  his  Beauties  of 
Westmoreland. 
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years  of  age  when  she  became,  for  the  second  time,  the 
wife  of  a  mature  widower,  and  again  Undertook  the  office 
of  a  step-mother.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  her  residence 
at  Sizergh  Castle  might  lead  to  her  marriage  with  John 
Neville,  lord  Latimer,  as  lady  Strickland  was  a  Neville, 
of  Thornton  Briggs,  and  would  naturally  afford  her  kins- 
man every  facihty  for  his  courtship  to  their  fair  cousin. 
Lord  Latimer  was  related  to  Katharine  in  about  the 
%sme  degree  as  her  first  husband,  lord  Borough.*  The 
d^te  of  her  marriage  with  this  nobleman  is  not  known. 
He  had  been  previously  married  twice ;  first,  to  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  sir  Richard  Musgrave,  who  died  with- 
out issue  ;*  secondly,  to  Dorothy,  daughter  of  sir 
George  de  Vere,  and  sister  and  co-heiress  to  John  de 
Vere,  fourteenth  earl  of  Oxford,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children,  John  and  Margaret.'  The  second  lady  Latimer 
died  in  1526-7. 

Afier  Katharine  became  the  wife  of  lord  Latimer,  she 
chiefly  resided  with  him  and  his  family  at  his  stately 
mansion  of  Snape  Hall,  in  Yorkshire,  which  is  thus 
described  by  Leland: — ^  Snape,  a  goodly  castel  in  a 
valley  belonging  to  the  lord  Latimer,  with  two  or  three 
good  parks  well  wooded  about  it.  It  is  his  chief  house, 
and  standeth  about  two  miles  from  Great  Tanfield."  The 

'  Tb«  maternal  ancestors  of  Katharine's  second  husband  were  the  Lati- 
mers,  lords  of  Corby  and  Shenstone,  afterwards  of  Braybrooke  and  Danby. 
The  beirets  of  tbu  family  marrying  John  lord  Neville,  of  Raby  and 
M iddleham,  became  the  mother  of  Ralph  Neville,  earl  of  Westmoreland, 
whose  fifth  son  by  Joanna  Beaufort,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lsneastcr,  took  the  title  of  lord  Latimer,  and  married  the  third  daughter 
and  co-behrcss  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick.  From  this  pair 
John  Neville,  lord  Latimer,  Katharine's  husband,  was  the  fourth  in 
descent.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  family  of  thirteen  children. — 
Hopkinson*s  MSS. 

*  Lord  Latimer  was  united  to  this  lady  July  20th,  1516,  in  the  chapel 
of  his  naanor  of  Snape,  during  hb  father's  life,  being  then  only  a  knight. — 
Wolscy's  Register,  p.  94.  Unpublished  History  of  the  Family  of  Neville, 
by  Danid  Rowland,  esq. 

'  Rev.  T.  Nasb,  Archsologia,  vol.  iz.,  p.  6. 
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manors  of  Cumperton,  Wadborough,  and  several  otlier 
estates  in  Worcestershire,  which  he  inherited  from  Eli- 
zabeth Beauchamp,  were  settled  on  Katharine  Parr  at 
her  marriage  with  this  wealthy  noble/' 

The  ancestors  of  Katharine  Parr,  the  Marmions,  had 
formerly  held  sway  at  Tanfield ;  and  through  the  mar- 
riage of  her  grandfatlier,  sir  WiUiam  Parr,  with  Eliza- 
beth Fitzhugh,  the  grand-daughter  of  the  heiress  of  sir 
Robert  Marmion,  the  casde  and  manor  of  Tanfield  de- 
scended to  the  father  of  Katharine,  and  was  now  the 
property  of  her  brother,  young  William  Parr.    He  was 
at  that  time  childless ;  and  as  Katharine  was  his  heiress 
presumptive,  there  was  a  contingency,  by  no  means  remote 
of  this  demesne,  which  was  so  desirably  contiguous  to 
her  husband's  estates,  falling  to  her.  It  would  be  too  much 
to  say  that  lord  Latimer  had  an  eye  to  this  contingency 
when  he  sought  the  hand  of  Kathaiiue  Parr,  for  she  was 
3'oung,  lo\'ely,  accomplished,  learned,  and  \drtuous,  and, 
to  a  man  who  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  perfections  of  a  mind  like  hers,  the 
worldly  advantages  that  might  accrue  from  a  matrimonial 
alliance  with  her,  must  have  been  considerations  of  a 
very  secondar}^  nature.     Fortunate,  indeed,  must  lord 
Latimer  have  felt  himself  in  being  able  to  obtain   so 
charming  a  companion  for  his  latter  days,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  well  qualified  to  direct  the  studies  and 
form  the  minds  of  his  children.     The  amiable   temper 
and  sound  sense  of  Katharine  taught  her  to  perform  the  ' 
difficult  duties  that  devolved  upon  her  in  the  character 
of  a  step-mother  with  such  conscientious  and  endearing 
geudeness,  that  she  ensured  the  love  and  esteem  of  all 
the  families  with  whom  she  was  connected  in  that  capa- 
city.    During  the  first  years  of  her  marriage  with  lord 
Latimer,  she  pursued  the  noiseless  tenour  of  her  way  in 
the   peaceful   routine  and  privacy  of  domestic  life,  to 
which  those  talents  and  acquirements  which  afterwards 
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rendered  her  the  admiration  of  the  most  learned  men  in 
Europe,  and  the  intellectual  model  of  the  ladies  of  £ng- 
landy  were  calculated  to  lend  a  charm. 

Lord  Latimer  was  so  strenuous  a  catholic  that  he  be- 
came one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Northern  insurrection,  on 
account  of  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  and  the 
sequestration  of  the  church  property  by  Cromwell,  in  1536. 
This  revolt,  though  chiefly  proceeding  from  the  miseries 
of  a  starving  population,  who  found  themselves  suddenly 
deprived  of  the  relief  of  conventual  alms  in  seasons  of 
distress,  assumed  the  tone  of  a  domestic  crusade  against 
the  enemies  of  the  olden  faith,  and  was  called  the  pil- 
grimage of  grace.  Forty  thousand  rustics  in  Yorkshire, 
alone,  appeared  in  arms,  bearing  white  banners  with  tlie 
image  of  the  Saviour  on  the  cross,  and  the  chalice  and 
host  depicted  thereon.  Tlieir  nominal  general  was  Ro- 
bert Aske,  a  gentleman  of  mean  condition,  and  a  mys- 
terious personage  entided  the  earl  of  Poverty,  but  an 
enthusiastic  junto  of  nobles,  knights,  and  ecclesiastics,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  the  archbishop  of  York,  lord 
Neville,  lord  Darcy,  and  the  husband  of  Katharine  Parr, 
were  allied  with  these  adventurers.^  They  were  knit  toge- 
ther with  oaths  of  compact,  and  they  compelled  the  in- 
habitants of  every  village  or  town  through  which  they 
passed  to  take  this  oath,  and  to  join  the  pilgrimage. 
Thev  became  so  formidable  in  a  short  time  that  the 
doke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  empowered  by  the  king  to  put 
down  the  rebellion,  considered  it  more  desirable  to  nego- 
tiate than  to  fight ;  and  a  peaceable  conference  was  ap- 
pointed between  the  royal  commissioners  and  a  chosen 
nomber  of  the  leading  men  among  the  insurgents  at 
Doncaster.  Lord  Latimer  was  one  of  the  delegates 
nominated  by  the  pilgrims  for  the  perilous  ser\ice  of 
lading  dieir  grievances  before  the  sovereign,  and  stating 

>  Speed. 
C2 
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their  demands.*    Four  pledges  were  given  by  the  Duke 
for  the  safe  return  of  the  delegates.' 

They  demanded,  among  other  things,  the  restoration  of 
the  monastic  establishments  and  the  papal  supremacy,  the 
suppression  of  heretical  books,  especially  the  writings  of 
Wycliff,  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  others  whom  they  speci- 
fied. That  the  heretical  bishops  might  be  condemned  to 
the  flames,  or  else  compelled  to  do  battle  in  single  combat 
with  certain  vaUandy  disposed  pilgrims,  who  would  take 
upon  themselves  the  office  of  champions  for  the  church 
militant.  There  were  also  many  legal  and  statistical  re- 
forms required,  but  the  most  extraordinary  demand  of  the 
northern  democracy  was,  ^'  that  the  king  should  expel 
firom  his  council  all  men  of  vileyn  blood,  especially 
Cromwell,  Rich,  and  others  who  had  risen  from  a  humble 
station  in  society.'" 

In  every  era  of  our  history  it  may  be  noted  tliat  the 
lower  classes  have  disliked  the  elevation  of  persons  of 
their  own  degree  to  the  exercise  of  authority  in  the  state. 
Such  is  the  inconsistency  of  popular  pride. 

The  king  was  much  ofiended  at  the  manifesto  of  the 
pilgrims,  and  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  compound- 
ing a  reply,  in  which  he  expressed  his  astonishment, 
^'  that  ignorant  people  should  go  about  to  instruct  him 
in  matters  of  theology,  who  somewhat  had  been  noted  to 
be  learned  in  what  the  true  faith  should  be.'*^  In  this, 
his  majesty,  with  all  the  pride  of  authorship,  evidently 
designs  to  recal  to  the  memory  of  the  more  polite  mem- 
bers of  the  confederacy,  his  own  book  against  Luther, 
which  had  procured  for  him  from  the  pope  the  title  of 
•**  defender  of  the  faith."  He  also  angrily  complains  "of 
their  presumption  in  wanting  to  mend  his  laws,  as  if  after 
being  their  king  eight-and-twenty  years  he  did  not  know 

>  Speed ;  Lord  Herbert.  •  Ibid.  »  Ibid. 

*  Speed;  Herbert;  Lingard. 
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how  to  govern  the  realm.  He  rejected  all  their  petitions^ 
but  offered  to  pardon  them  for  appearing  in  arms  against 
him,  if  they  would  give  up  their  ringleaders ;  and  con- 
cluded by  bidding  them  admire  the  benignity  of  their 
sorereign." 

The  pilgrims  declined  the  royal  grace  under  such 
condidons,  recalled  their  delegates,  and  made  them  ready 
for  batde.  The  wise  and  conciUating  policy  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  prevented  the  coUision  which  appeared  almost 
meritable.  He  prevailed  upon  the  insurgents  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  on  condition  of  receiving  free  pardon 
from  the  king,  with  a  promise  that  their  grievances  should 
be  discussed  in  parUament ;  and  with  some  difficulty  he 
induced  the  king,  who  was  very  peevish  with  him  about 
it,  to  publish  the  amnesty  without  exceptions. 

The  general  pardon  was  dated  December  9th,  1536. 
In  February,  the  insurrection  broke  out  again,  but  lord 
Latimer  did  not  join  it   The  prudent  counsels  of  Katha- 
rine possibly  deterred  her  lord  from  invohdng  himself  a 
second  time  in  so  rash  an  enterprise.     It  is  certain  that, 
by  remaining  quiescent,  he  escaped  the  tragic  fate  of  his 
northern   neighboiurs  and  late    confederates,  the   lord 
D'Arcy,  sir  Robert  Constable,  sir  Stephen  Hamerton, 
and  upwards  of  seventy  others,  on  whom  the  royal  ven- 
geance inflicted  the  extreme  penaltj'  of  the  law.     The 
only  daughter  of  sir  Stephen  Hamerton  was  betrothed  to 
Katherine's  youthful  kinsman,  Walter  Strickland,  and 
not  only  thb  family  connexion,  but  the  execudon  of 
several  of  the  Nexilles  after  the  second  rising  must  have 
rendered  this  period  a  season  of  fearful  anxiety  to  lord 
and  lady  Latimer.     It  was  probably  about  this  time  that 
sr  John  Russell,  the  lord  pri\y  seal,  took  the  opportu- 
nity' of  requesting  a  very  inconvenient  favour  for  one  of 
his  friends,  of  lord  Latimer ;  namely,  that  his  lordship 
should  oblige  this  person  with  the  loan  of  his  fine  man- 
aon  in  the  churchvard  of  the  Chartrenx.  now  called  the 
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Charterhouse.  Latimer  did  not  venture  to  reiiisey  but 
his  extreme  reluctance  to  comply  witli  the  request,  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  letter^  written  in  reply. — 

**  Right  honourable  and  my  especial  good  lord. 

"  After  my  most  hearty  recommendations  had  to  your  good  lordship. 
Whereas  your  lordship  doth  desire  ....  of  your  friends  my  house 
within  Chartreux  Churchyard  beside  so  ....  I  assure  your  lordship 
the  getting  of  a  lease  of  it  cost  me  100  marcs,  besides  other  pleasures 
(improyements)  that  I  did  to  the  house,  for  it  was  much  my  desire  to  bare 
it,  because  it  stands  in  good  air,  out  of  press  of  the  city.  And  I  do 
alway  lie  there  when  I  come  to  London,  and  I  have  no  other  house  to 
lie  at  And,  also,  I  have  granted  it  to  &rm  to  Mr.  Nudygate,  (Newdigate,) 
son  and  heir  to  seijeant  Nudygate,  to  lie  in  the  said  house  in  my  absence. 
And  he  to  void  whensoever  I  come  up  to  London.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
contented,  if  it  can  do  your  lordship  any  pleasure  for  your  friend,  that  he 
lie  there  forthwith.  I  seek  my  lodgings  at  this  Michaelmas  term 
myself.  And  as  touching  my  lease,  I  assure  your  lordship  it  is  not  here, 
but  I  shall  bring  it  right  to  your  lordship  at  my  coming  up,  at  this  said 
term,  and  then  and  alway  I  shall  be  at  your  lordship's  conmiandment,  as 
knows  our  Lord ;  who  preserve  your  lordship  in  much  honour  to  his 
pleasure.    From  Wyke,  in  Worcestershire,  the  last  day  of  September. 

'*  Your  lordship's  assuredly  to  command, 

"John  Latimeb.*** 
To  the  right  honourable  and  very  especial 
good  lord,  my  Lord  Privy  Seal 

From  this  letter  we  may  gather  that  the  household 
arrangements  of  the  second  husband  of  Katherine  Parr 
were  of  the  same  prudential  character  which  induces 
many  of  the  nobles  of  the  present  age  to  let  their  man- 
sions ready  furnished  to  wealthy  commoners^  when  they 
retire  to  their  coimtry  seats,  with  this  dili'erence — ^lord 
Latimer's  arrangement  with  the  heir  of  serjeant  Newdigate 
was  a  perennial  engagement,  by  which  the  tenant  was  to 
vacate  the  house  when  his  duties  in  parliament  or  other 
business  called  his  lordship  to  town.     It  must  have  been 

^  Vespasian,  F.  xiii.,  IBS,  folio  131 ;  an  original  document  in  the  same 
volume  of  the  Cottonian  MSS.,  containing  letters  oi  Katharine  Parr  and 
other  persons  of  her  era. 

■  The  Latimers  were  lords  of  Wyke  Bumell,  near  Pershore,  in  Worces- 
tershire»  which  was  derived  from  the  alliance  of  the  Nevilles  with  the 
Beauchamps,  earls  of  Warwick.  Lord  Latimer  was  evidently  staying 
there  when  he  wrote  this  letter. 
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a  serious  annoyance  to  all  parties  for  the  friend  of  mj 
lord  privy  seal  to  take  an  impertinent  fancy  to  occupy 
lord  Latimer's  town  bouse  under  these  circumstances ; 
and  yet,  because  the  minister  prefers  the  suit,  the  noble 
owner  of  the  mansion  is  compelled  to  break  his  agree- 
ment with  his  tenant,  and  to  seek  for  other  lodgings  for 
himself  against  the  ensuing  session   of  parliament,  in 
order  to  accommodate  a  person  who  has  evidendy  no 
claim  on  his  courtesy*    But  a  man  who  had  been  once 
in  arms  against  the  sovereign  would,  in  that  reign,  be 
careful  how  he  afforded  cause  for  offence  to  one  of  the 
satellites  of  the  crown.     After  his  name  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  pilgrimage  of  grace,  lord  Ladmer  had  a 
delicate  game  to  play,  and  it  was  well  for  him  that  his 
wife  was  related  to  the  king,  and  the  niece  of  a  favoiu^d 
member   of   the    royal    household,   sir  William    Parr. 
Katharine's  sister,  lady  Herbert,  had  an  appointment  in 
Jane  Se^onour's  court,  and  assisted  at  the  christening  of 
Edward  VI. 

That  Katharine  Parr  was  not  only  acquainted  with 
Henry  VIII.,  but  possessed  a  considerable  influence 
over  his  mind  some  years  before  there  was  the  shghtest 
probability  of  her  ever  becoming  the  sharer  of  his  throne, 
is  certified  by  the  history  of  the  Throckmorton  feimily,  to 
which  we  are  principally  indebted  for  the  follomng 
details.  Sir  George  Throckmorton,  the  husband  of 
Katharine  Parr's  aimt,  having  incurred  the  ill  will  of  lord 
Cromwell,  in  consequence  of  some  disputes  arising  from 
the  contiguity  of  their  manors  of  Coughton  Court  and 
Oursley,  Cromwell  endeavoured  to  compass  the  ruin  of 
his  aristocratic  neighbour,  by  accusing  him  of  having 
denied  the  king's  supremacy.'   The  charge  was  peculiarly 

'  MS.  Tbroekxniirtoo,  coHated  by  Brown  Willis.  Among  the  in- 
cipient proofs  of  CroroireU's  seizure  of  the  Throckmorton  property  is  his 
pmesdoD  of  m  bouae  in  Throgmorton-street,  where  his  oppression  of  his 
poor  neigfaboars  is  eommemortted  by  Stow,  whose  fiithsr  was  a  sufferer. 
That  the  Throckmortons  had  a  dty  bouse  there  is  prored  by  the  M& 
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alarming  to  Throckmorton,  because  his  brother  Michael 
was  in  the  service  of  cardinal  Pole,  and  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  opposing  the  king's  divorce  from  Katharine 
of  Arragon,  as  we  are  told  by  his  kinsman  in  the  follow- 
ing lines,  from  a  metrical  chronicle  of  the  Life  of  sir 
Nicholas  Throckmorton : — 

**  For  after  that  resolved  stood  the  king 
To  take  a  new,  and  leave  his  wedded  wife. 
Hy  uncle  was  a  means  to  work  the  thing. 
By  Reynold  Poole,  who  brewed  all  the  strife, 
And  then  at  Rome  did  work  the  contrary, 
Which  drave  the  king  at  home  to  tyranny.** 

Throckmorton  MS.* 

The  subject  of  sir  George  Throckmorton's  imprison- 
ment, and  the  distress  of  his  family,  is  introduced  in 
these  quaint  lines  :— 

*'  My  fsBither's  foes  dapt  him,  through  cankered  hate. 
In  Tower  fast,  and  gaped  to  joint  his  neck ; 
They  were  in  hope  for  to  obtain  a  mate. 
Who  heretofore  had  laboured  for  a  check  ,• 
Yea,  Grevills  grieved  him  ill  without  a  cause ! 
Who  hurt  not  them,  nor  yet  the  prince's  laws. 

**  Thus  everything  did  run  against  the  hair ; 
*  Our  name  disgraced,  and  we  but  witless  boys, 

Did  deem  it  hard  such  crosses  then  to  bear — 

Our  minds  more  fit  to  deal  with  childish  toys  *, 

But  troubles  are  of  perfect  wit  the  schools. 

When  life  at  will  feeds  men  as  fat  as  fools." 

quoted  above,  where  it  mentions,  that,  after  the  death  of  Edward  VI., 
the  four  sons  of  that  family  met  there  for  a  consultation 

''  In  London,  in  a  house  that  bore  our  name/' 

Throffmorton  House  was  evidently  one  of  Cromwell's  spoils,  seized  for  a 
time  nt>m  that  family. 

^  This  curious  literary  treasure  belongs  to  the  Throckmorton  MS.,  and 
contains  some  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  the  life  of  sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton  (the  son  of  sir  George  and  Katharine  Parr's  aunt),  arranged 
in  verse  by  his  nephew,  sir  Thomas  Throckmorton.  The  poem  consists  of 
2S9  stansas,  of  six  lines  each.  The  near  relationship  between  queen  Katha- 
rine Fan*  and  the  Tbrodcmorton  family  renders  it  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  scanty  records  of  this  period  of  her  life. 
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After  drawing  rather  a  ludicrous  picture  of  their  tribu- 

litionsy  and  comparing  lady  Throckmorton  in  her  tears 

to  a  drowned  mouse,  he  introduces  the  fiunily  of  Parr  on 

the  scene. 

**  Wbile  floddng  foes  to  work  oar  bane  were  bent, 
While  thunder-claps  of  angry  Jove  did  last, 
Then  to  lord  Parr  my  mother'  saw  me  sent, 
So  with  her  brother  I  was  safely  placed ; 
Of  alms  he  kept  me  in  extremity, 
Who  did  misdoabt  a  worse  calamity. 

**  Oh,  lacky  looks  that  fkwned  on  Katharine  Parr  I 

A  w<Hnan  rare  like  her  bat  seldom  seen. 

To  Boroagh  first,  and  then  to  Latimer, 

She  widow  was,  and  then  became  a  qaeen ; 

My  mother  prayed  her  niece  with  watery  eyes, 
[  To  rid  both  her  and  hers  from  endless  cries. 

**  She,  willing  of  herself  to  do  as  good. 
Sought  oat  the  means  her  ancle's  life  to  save ; 
And  when  the  king  was  in  his  pleasing  mood 
She  humbly  then  her  sait  began  to  crave ; 
With  wooing  times  denials  disagree. 
She  spake  and  sped — my  fiither  was  set  free  V* 

In  his  rapturous  allusion  to  the  good  offices  of  Katha- 
rine Parr,  the  poet,  by  mentioning  her  subsequent  mar- 
riage with  the  king,  a  little  confuses  the  time  when  her 
mtercession  was  successfully  employed  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  sir  George  Throckmorton.  The  date  of  this 
event  b  clearly  defined,  in  the  prose  documents  of  the 
Throckmorton  family,  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year 
1540,  by  the  statement  that  sir  George  was  released 
through  the  influence  of  his  kinswoman,  tlie  lady  Katha- 

'  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Katharine's  grandmother,  widow  of 
w  William  Parr,  K.  G.,  by  a  second  marriage  with  sir  Nicholas  Vaux  ; 
oooiMuently,  lady  Throckmorton  was  sister,  by  the  half  blood,  to  Katha- 
rise  Put's  fiither  and  ancle.  Lord  Vaux  of  Harrowden,  the  younger 
brachcr  of  lady  Throckmorton ,  married  Elizabeth  Green,  sister  to  lady 
^arr,  and  both  tbeae  ladies  were  the  grand-daughters  of  Matilda  Throck- 
■ortooy  whose  stately  monument  is  to  be  seen  in  the  church  of  Green's- 
XortoB.  Thits  wc  eee  the  connexion  of  Katharine  Parr  with  the  family 
rf  Thfockmotton  was  threefold. — Baker^s  Northamptonshire;  Throck* 
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rine  Parr,  and  advised  with  by  the  king,  at  her  suggestion, 
about  Cromwell,  immediately  before  the  arrest  of  that 
minister,  which  was  in  the  June  of  that  year.*  This  fact 
throws  a  new  hght  on  the  fall  of  Cromwell,  and  leads  us 
to  infer  that  his  ruin  was  caused,  not  by  the  enmity 
of  Katharine  Howard,  but  of  her  imsuspected  successor, 
Katharine  Parr,  at  that  time  the  wife  of  a  zealous  Catholic 
peer,  and  herself  a  member  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
It  was  probably  from  the  eloquent  lips  of  this  strong- 
minded  and  intrepid  lady,  when  pleading  for  the  life  of 
her  uncle,  that  Henry  learned  the  extent  of  Cromwell's 
rapacity,  and  the  real  state  of  the  public  mind  as  to  his 
administration  ;  and  thus  may  we,  perhaps,  account  for 
tlie  otherwise  mysterious  change  in  the  royal  mind,  when 
the  monarch,  after  loading  his  favourite  with  honours 
and  immunities,  suddenly  resolved  to  sacrifice  him  to 
populai*  indignation  as  a  scapegoat,  on  whose  shoulders 
the  political  sins  of  both  king  and  council  might  be  con- 
veniently laid.  Sir  George  Throckmorton  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  bringing  his  former  persecutor  to  the  block, 
and  instead  of  being  stripped  by  him  of  his  fair  domain 
of  Coughton  Court,  was  enabled  to  purchase  Cromwell's 
manor  of  Oursley,  on  advantageous  terms,  of  the  crown, 
and  to  transmit  it  to  his  descendants,  in  whose  possession 
it  remains  at  the  present  day.' 

Few  things,  perhaps,  tend  more  importantly  to  the 
elucidation  of  historical  mysteries  than  the   study   of 

*  This  important  incident  is  recorded  in  Brown  Willis's  History  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Throckmorton,  drawn  up  from  tlie  archives  of  that  house 
in  the  year  1790L  By  the  courtesy  of  the  late  venerable  and  lamented  sir 
Charles  Throckmorton,  Bart.,  I  have  been  favoured  with  some  interest- 
ing and  valuable  extracts  connected  with  the  history  of  Katharine  Parr, 
from  that  work  and  other  family  documents,  which  were  kindly  tran- 
scribed by  our  mutual  friend,  Miss  Jane  Porter,  the  accomplished  author 
of  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw  and  many  other  works,  illustrative  of  the  btaw 
ideal  of  heroism  and  virtue. 

'  MS.  Throckmorton.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  Polllno,  who 
says  that  Henry  bad  secret  consultations  with  a  noble  cavalier,  called 
jRoberto  Tropmorton,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  fall  of  CromweU. 
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genealogies.  It  is  by  obtaining  an  acquaintance  ^ith 
the  family  connexions  of  the  leading  actors  in  any  me- 
morable era,  that  we  gain  a  clue  to  the  secret  springs  of 
their  actions,  and  perceive  the  wheel  within  a  wheel 
which  impelled  to  deeds  otherwise  unaccountable. 

The  brother  of  Elatharine  Parr  was  the  husband  of  the 
heiress  of  the  last  earl  of  Essex,  of  the  ancient  line  of 
Bourchier ;  but  on  the  demise  of  that  nobleman,  those 
honours,  which  in  equity  ought  to  have  been  vested  in 
his  descendants,  were,  to  the  indignation  of  all  the  con- 
nexions of  the  Bomrchiers  and  Parrs,  bestowed  on  Crom- 
well. The  death  of  that  rapacious  minister  smoothed 
the  way  for  the  simunons  of  William  Parr  to  the  house 
of  lords  as  earl  of  Essex,  in  right  of  his  wife.*  Katha- 
rine herself  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy  of  her  house,  for  his  manor  of  Wimbledon  was 
settled  on  her.  Tradition  says  that  she  resided  at  the 
mansion  at  some  period  of  her  life.  A  portion  of  this 
ancient  edifice,  which  is  still  called  by  her  name,  is  in 
existence.' 

Cromwell  was  the  third  great  statesman  of  Henry 
VIII.'s  cabinet,  within  the  brief  period  of  ten  years, 
whose  fall  is  attributable  to  female  influence.  Wolsey 
and  More  were  the  victims  of  Anne  Boleyn's  undisguised 
animosity,  and  the  secret  ill  will  of  Katharine  Parr  ap- 
pears to  have  been  equally  fetal  to  Cromwell,  although 
her  consummate  prudence  in  avoiding  any  demonstration 
of  hostility  has  prevented  her  from  being  recognised  as 
the  author  of  his  ruin,  save  in  the  records  of  the  house 
of  Throckmorton. 

The  execution  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  Katharine 
Howard,  in  February,  1542,  preceded  the  death  of 
Katharine  Parr^s  second  husband,  lord  Latimer,  about 

1  Mills's  Catalogue  of  Honour.     Dugdale. 
'  Maoning^s  Histor j  of  Surrey. 
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twelve  months.  The  will  of  lord  Latimer  is  dated 
September  12,  1542,  but  as  it  was  not  proved  till  the 
11th  of  the  following  March/  it  is  probable  that  he  died 
early  in  1543. 

In  this  document  lord  Latimer  bequeaths  to  the  lady 
Katharine  his  wife  the  manors  of  Nunmonkton  and 
Hamerton.  He  bequeaths  his  body  to  be  buried  on 
the  south  side  of  the  church  of  Well,  where  his  ancestors 
lay  buried,  if  he  should  die  in  Yorkshire,  appointing 
that  the  master  of  the  hospital,  and  vicar  of  the  chiurch 
of  Well,  should  take  and  receive  all  the  rents  and  profits 
of  the  parsonage  of  Askham  Richard,  in  the  county  of 
the  city  of  York,  as  also  of  the  parsonage  of  St.  George's 
church,  in  York,  for  the  term  of  forty  years,  wherewith 
to  endow  a  grammar  school  at  Well,  and  to  pray  for 
him  the  founder.*  The  latter  clause  afl'ords  evidence 
that  lord  Latimer  died  as  he  had  lived — a  member  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  There  is,  however,  neither  monument 
nor  memorial  of  him  in  the  church  of  Well,  for  he  died 
in  London  and  was  interred  in  St.  Paul's  catliedral.' 

The  conversion  of  Katharine  to  the  principles  of  the 
reformed  rehgion  did  not,  in  all  probability,  take  place 
till  after  the  decease  of  lord  Latimer,  when,  imbiassed  by 
the  influence  of  that  zealous  supporter  of  the  ancient 
system,  she  found  herself  at  liberty  to  listen  to  the  im- 
passioned eloquence  of  the  apostles  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  men  who  were  daily  called  upon  to  testify  the 
sincerity  of  their  profession,  through  tortures  and  a  fiery 
death.  The  house  of  the  noble  and  learned  widow  soon 
became  tlie  resort  of  such  men  as  Coverdale,  Latimer, 
and  Parkhurst ;  and  sennons  were  daily  preached  in  her 
chamber  of  state  by  those  who  were  desirous  of  restoring 

*  Testamenta  Vetusta.     Sir  H.  Nicolas. 

'  Testainenta  Vetusta.     Whittaker's  Richmondshire 

'  HUtory  of  the  House  of  Neville. 
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the  practice  of  the  Christian  religion  to  its  primitive 
simplicity.' 

Katharine  was  not  only  pious,  learned,  and  passing 
fair,  but  possessed  of  great  wealth  as  the  mistress  of  two 
ample  jointures,  both  unincumbered.  With  these  ad- 
vantages, and  connected  as  she  was  either  by  descent  or 
marriage  with  some  of  the  noblest  families  in  England, 
even  with  royalty  itself  in  no  very  remote  degree,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  she  was  left  unwooed.  At 
an  early  stage  of  her  widowhood,  she  was  sought  in 
marriage  by  sir  Thomas  Se^-mouf ,  the  brother  of  the  late 
queen  Jane,  and  uncle  to  the  infant  heir  of  England. 
Sir  Thcnnas  Seymour  enjoyed  the  favour  of  his  royal 
brother-in-law  in  a  high  degree,  and  was  the  handsomest 
and  most  admired  bachelor  of  the  court.  He  was  gay, 
magnificent,  and  brave,  excelling  in  all  the  manly  ex- 
ercises of  that  age,  and  much  distinguished  by  the  rich- 
ness of  his  dress  and  ornaments,  in  which  his  fashions 
were  implicitly  followed  by  the  other  courtiers,  and  with 
the  ladies  he  was  considered  irresistible.  How  it  hap- 
pened that  the  grave,  learned,  and  devout  lady  Latimer, 
should  be  the  one  to  fix  the  wandering  heart  of  this  gay 
and  reckless  gallant,  for  whom  the  sprightliest  beauties 
of  the  court  had  sighed  in  vain,  has  never  been  explained, 
nor  is  it  always  possible  to  account  for  the  inconsistencies 
of  love.  As  the  Seymours  were  among  the  poUtical 
leaders  of  the  anti-papal  party,  it  is,  however,  probable 
that  sir  Thomas  might  be  induced  to  attend  the  religious 
assemblies  that  were  held  at  the  house  of  this  noble  and 
distinguished  convert  to  the  reformed  religion,  from  mo- 
tives of  curiosity  in  the  first  instance,  till  a  more  power- 
ful interest  was  insensibly  excited  in  his  mind  by  her 
charms  and  winning  deportment.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  Katharine  fiiUy  returned  his  passion,  as  she 
herself  subsequently  acknowledges, "  and  had  determined 

>  Echard. 
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to  become  his  wife  at  that  time  if  her  will  had  not,  for 
wise  purposes,  been  overruled  by  a  higher  power."* 

A  more  important  destiny  was  reserved  for  her,  and 
while  she  delayed  her  union  with  the  man  of  her  heart, 
till  a  proper  interval  from  the  death  of  her  late  husband 
should  have  elapsed,  her  hand  was  demanded  by  a  third 
widower,  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  the  father  of  children 
by  former  marriages.  This  widower  was  no  other  than 
her  sovereign,  who  had  remained  in  a  state  of  gloomy 
celibacy  since  the  execution  of  his  last  queen,  appa- 
rently wearied  out  by  the  frequent  disappointments  and 
mistakes  that  had  attended  his  ventures  in  the  matri- 
monial lottery.  His  desire  for  conjugal  companionship 
was,  however,  unabated,  and  rendered,  perhaps,  wiser 
by  experience,  he  determined,  in  his  selection  of  a 
sixth  wife,  not  to  be  guided  by  externals  only. 

The  circumstances  that  led  to  Henry's  marriage  vdih 
Katharine  Parr,  are  quaintly  glanced  at  by  her  poet 
cousin,  sir  Thomas  llirockmorton,  who  dates  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  family  from  that  event. 

**  Bat  when  the  king's  fifth  wife  had  lost  her  head, 
Yet  he  mislikes  the  life  to  live  alone, 
And  once  resolved  the  sixth  time  for  to  wed. 
He  sought  outright  to  make  his  choice  of  one— 
That  choice  was  chance,  right  happy  for  ns  all, 
It  brewed  our  bliss,  and  rid  us  quite  from  thrall.*' 

Throckmorton  MS. 

When  the  celebrated  act  of  parliament  was  passed 
which  rendered  it  a  capital  offence  for  any  lady  who  had 
ever  made  a  lapse  from  virtue  to  contract  matrimony  with 
her  sovereign,  without  first  apprising  him  of  her  fault, 
it  had  been  shrewdly  obsened,  that  his  majesty  had  now 
no  other  alternative  than  to  marry  a  widow.  No  spin- 
ster, however  pure  her  conduct  might  have  been,  it  was 
presumed,  would  venture  to  place  herself  within  the  peril 

'  Letters  of  queen  Katharine  Parr  to  the  lord  admiral,  sir  Thomas 
Seymour. 
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of  a  penalty,  which  might  be  inflicted  on  the  most  inno- 
cent woman  in  the  world,  the  moment  she  ceased  to 
charm  the  nnpriucipled  tyrant,  whose  fickleness  was 
only  equalled  by  his  maUce  and  cruelty. 

When  Henry  first  made  known  to  lady  Latimer  that 
ihe  was  the  lady  whom  he  intended  to  honour  with  the 
uxtfa  reversion  of  his  hand,  she  was  struck  with  dismay, 
and  in  the  terror  with  which  his  cruel  treatment  of  his 
matrimonial  victims  inspired  her,  she  actually  told  him 
"^  that  it  was  better  to  be  his  mistress  than  his  wife."  *  A 
few  months  after  marriage,  such  a  sarcasm  on  his  conduct 
as  a  husband  might  have  cost  Henry's  best  loved  queen 
lier  head.  As  it  was,  this  cutting  observation  from  the  lips 
of  a  matron  of  Katharine's  well-known  virtue,  though  it 
must  have  afforded  him  a  mortifying  idea  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  the  dignity  of  queen-consort  was  regarded 
by  the  ladies  of  his  court,  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
bcrease  the  eagerness  of  his  suit  to  the  reluctant  widow. 
Fear  was  not»  however,  her  only  objection  to  become  the 
wife  of  Henrj'. 

Love  was  for  awhile  victorious  over  ambition  in  the 
heart  of  Katharine.  Her  affection  for  Seymour  ren- 
dered her  very  listless  about  the  royal  match  at  fiist ;  * 
bat  her  favoured  lover  presumed  not  to  contest  the  prize 
with  his  all-powerful  brother-in-law  and  sovereign.  A 
rival  of  Henry's  temper,  who  held  the  heads  of  wives, 
kinsmen,  and  favourites,  as  cheaply  as  tennis  balls,  was 
not  to  be  withstood.  The  Adonis  of  the  court  vanished 
from  the  scene,  and  the  bride-elect,  accommodating  her 
mind  to  the  change  of  bridegroom,  as  she  might,  pre- 
pared to  assume  the  glittering  fetters  of  a  queenly  dave 
whh  a  good  grace.  The  arrangements  for  the  royal 
nuptials  were  made  with  a  celerity  truly  astonishing; 
barely  three  months  intervened  between  the  proving  of 

>  Led.  '  SUTpe'tf  MciBorials,  ?ol.  il,  part  I,  p. 206. 
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lord  Latimer's  will  and  the  day  on  which  Cranmer 
grants  a  licence  ^'  for  the  marriage  of  his  sovereign  lord, 
king  Henry,  with  Katharine  Latymer,  late  the  wife  of  the 
lord  de  Latjrmer,  deceased,  in  whatever  church,  chapel, 
or  oratory  he  may  please,  without  publication  of  bans, 
dispensing  with  all  ordinances  to  the  contrary,  for 
reasons  concerning  the  honour  and  advancement  of  the 
whole  realm."  *    Dated  July  10th,  1543. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Kadiarine  exchanged  her  briefly- 
worn  weeds  of  widowhood,  for  the  bridal  robes  of  a 
queen  of  England — robes  that  had  proved  fatal  trap- 
pings to  four  of  her  five  predecessors  in  the  perilous 
dignity  to  which  it  was  the  pleasure  of  her  enamoured 
sovereign  to  advance  her.  The  nuptials  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Katharine  Parr,  instead  of  being  hurried  over 
secretly  in  some  obscure  comer,  like  an  unhallowed 
mystery,  (as  was  the  case  in  his  previous  marriages  with 
Anne  Boleyn  and  Katharine  Howard,)  were  solemnized 
much  in  the  same  way  as  royal  marriages  are  in  the 
present  times,  without  pageantiy,  but  ^dth  all  suitable 
obsen  ances.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Gar- 
diner, bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the  queen's  closet 
at  Hampton  Court;  and  the  high  respect  of  the 
monarch  for  his  bride  was  proved  by  his  permitting 
the  princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  his  daughters, 
and  his  niece,  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  to  assist 
at  these  nuptials.'  The  queen  was  also  supported 
by  her  sister  Mrs.  Herbert,  afterwards  Countess  of 
Pembroke ;  her  beloved  fiiend,  Katliarine  Willoughby, 
duchess  of  Suffolk,  Anne,  countess  of  Hertford,  and 
Joanna,  lady  Dudley.  The  king  was  attended  by 
his  brother-in-law,  the  earl  of  Hertford,  lord  John 
Russell,  privy  seal,  sir  Antliony  Brown,  master  of  the 
pensioners,    Henry   Howard,   Richard   Long,   Thomas 

'  Chronolcgical  Catalogue  of  Papers  for  New  Rymer,  p.  288. 
'  Notarial  certificate  in  the  Chapter  House. 
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Darcy,  Edward  Baynton,  the  husband  of  the  late 
qaeen^s  sister,  Anthony  Denny  and  Thomas  Speke, 
knights,  and  William  Herbert,  the  brother-in-law  of  his 
bride.' 

It  is  scarcely  possible  but  the  cheek  of  Katharine 
must  have  blanched  when  the  nuptial  ring  was  placed 
on  her  finger  by  the  ruthless  hand  that  had  signed  the 
death-w^arrant  of  two  of  his  consorts  within  the  last  seven 
years.  If  a  parallel  might  be  permitted  between  the 
grave  fiicts  of  history  and  the  creations  of  romance,  we 
should  say  that  the  situation  of  Henry's  sixth  queen 
greatly  resembled  that  of  the  fiedr  Scheherazade  in  the 
Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments,  who  voluntarily  con- 
tracted matrimony  with  sultan  Schriar,  though  aware 
that  it  was  his  custom  to  marry  a  fresh  wife  every  day, 
and  cut  off  her  head  the  next  morning. 

The  sound  principles,  excellent  judgment,  and  en- 
dearing qualities  of  Katharine  Parr,  and  above  all,  her 
mperlative  skill  as  a  nurse,  by  rendering  her  necessary 
to  the  comfort  of  the  selfish  and  irritable  tyrant  who  had 
chosen  her  as  a  help  meet  for  him  in  the  season  of  pre- 
mature old  age  and  increasing  disease,  afforded  her  best 
security  from  the  fate  of  her  predecessors ;  but  of  this 
hereafter. 

Among  the  impublished  MSS.  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  we  find  the  following  paragraph  in  a  letter  from 
sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  relating  to  the  recent  bridal  of 
the  sovereign  : — *^  I  doubt  not  of  your  grace  knowing 
by  the  fame  and  otherwise,  that  the  king's  majesty  was 
married  on  Thursday  last  to  my  lady  Latimer,  a  woman 
in  my  judgment,  for  certain  wisdom  and  gentleness, 
most  meet  for  his  highness  ;  and  sure  I  am,  his  majesty 
had  never  a  wife  more  agreeable  to  his  heart  than  she 

■  Notarial  certificate  in  the  Chapter  Home. 
VOL.  v.  D 
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is.     The  Lord  giant  them  long  life,  and  much  joy  to- 
gether." * 

On  the  day  of  her  marriage,  queen  ELatharine  presented 
her  royal  step-daughter  and  bridemaid,  the  princess 
Mary,  with  a  magnificent  pair  of  gold  bracelets  set  with 
rubies,  and  the  yet  more  acceptable  gift  in  money  of  £25.' 
Of  course,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  who  also  assisted  at 
the  bridal,  was  not  forgotten.  The  pecuniary  present  to 
Mary  was  repeated  On  the  26th  of  September.' 

ELathaiine  Parr  had  now  for  the  third  time  undertaken 
the  office  of  a  step-mother — an  office  at  all  times  of  much 
difficulty  and  responsibilitj',but  peculiarly  so  with  regard 
to  the  children  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  were  the  offspring 
of  queens  so  fatally  opposed  as  Katharine  of  Arragon, 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  Jane  Seymour,  had  successively  been. 
How  well  the  sound  sense  and  endearing  manners  of 
Katharine  Parr  fitted  her  to  reconcile  the  rival  interests, 
and  to  render  herself  a  bond  of  union  between  the  dis- 
jointed links  of  the  royal  family,  is  proved  by  the  affec- 
tion and  respect  of  her  grateful  step-children,  and  also 
by  their  letters  after  king  Henry's  death.  ^Vhether  a 
man  who  had  so  glaringly,  violated  the  duties  of  a  fieither 
to  his  daughters,  as  Henry  had  done,  deserves  any  credit 
for  paternal  care  in  his  choice  of  liis  sixth  queen,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say ;  but  it  was  scarcely  possible  for 
him  to  have  selected  a  lady  better  qualified  to  conduce  to 
the  happiness  of  his  children,  to  improve  their  minds,  and 
to  fit  them,  by  the  inculcation  of  nrtuous  and  noble  sen- 
timents, to  adorn  the  high  station  to  which  they  were  bom. 

The  imion  of  the  sovereign  with  the  pious  and  learned 
lady  Latimer  was  the  cause  of  great  joy  to  tlie  university 
of  Cambridge,  where  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  had 

'  No.  400;  date,  July  1543.     This  letter  seems  to  be  written,  to  tbe 
duke  of  Norfolk. 

•  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Prince&s  Mary.     Sir  F.  Madden. 

*  Ibid. 
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already  taken  deep  root.  Hie  opinions  of  this  erudite 
body  on  the  subject  are  eloquently  expressed  in  their 
GODgratulatory  address  to  Henry  on  his  marriage. 

The  dignity  of  the  scholar  and  the  queen  are  beauti- 
fallT  blended  with  the  tenderness  of  the  woman  and  the 

m 

devotedness  of  the  Christian,  in  the  line  of  conduct 
adopted  by  Katharine  Parr  after  her  eleiration  to  a 
throne.  Her  situation  at  this  period  is  not  unlike  that 
of  Esther  in  the  house  of  Ahasuerus.  Her  attachment 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  naturally  rendered 
her  an  object  of  jealous  ill  will  to  Gardiner,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  the  leader  of  the  anti-papal  CathoUc  party ; 
and  as  eariy  as  the  second  week  after  her  marriage,  this 
daring  ecclesiastic  ventured  to  measure  his  power  against 
that  of  the  royal  bride,  by  an  attack  on  a  humble  society 
of  reformers  at  Windsor.  Anthony  Persons,  a  priest, 
John  Marbeck,  a  chorister,  Robert  Testwood,  and  Henry 
Filmei',  were  the  leading  persons  attached  to  this  com- 
munit}' ;  but  it  was  suspected  that  they  received  encou- 
ngement  from  members  of  the  royal  household.  Dr. 
London,  one  of  the  most  unprincipled  agents  of  Crom- 
weQ  in  the  spoliation  of  the  abbeys,  had,  since  the  fall  of 
his  patron,  changed  his  tack,  and  was  employed  by  the 
triumphant  faction  in  preparing  a  book  of  informations, 
denooncing  every  person  in  Windsor  who  was  suspected 
of  holding  opinions  at  variance  with  the  six  articles. 
This  book  was  presented  to  Gardiner,  who  moved  the 
king  in  council  that  a  commission  should  be  granted  for 
searching  all  the  houses  in  Windsor,  for  books  written  in 
fiirour  of  the  new  learning.*  Henry  acceded  to  tliis 
measure  as  regarded  tlie  town,  but  excepted  the  castle, 
Us  own  royal  residence,  having  doubtless  shrewd  reason 
to  guspect,  that  more  works  of  the  kind  objected  to 
would  be  found  in  the  closets  and  chambers  of  those 

*  Burnet. 
D  2 
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nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  than  among  the  poor  and  un- 
learned inhabitants  of  Windsor. 

A  few  MS.  notes  on  the  Bible,  and  a  Latin  Con- 
cordance in  progress  of  arrangement,  which  were  found 
in  the  house  of  Marbeck,  furnished  an  excuse  for  the 
arrest,  trial,  and  condemnation  of  liimself  and  his  three 
friends.  Nothing  could  induce  them  to  betray  any 
person  in  the  royal  household,  to  save  themselves  from 
the  fierv  deatli  ^ith  which  they  were  menaced.  Maibeck 
found  an  intercessor  sufficiently  powerful  to  represent 
his  case  to  the  king.  This  was  most  probably  either  the 
queen,  or  some  person  encouraged  by  her.  Henr}-  was 
she^Ti  the  Latin  Concordance,  of  which  several  hundred 
pages  were  completed — ^^  Poor  Marbeck  !"  exclaimed 
he,  with  an  unwonted  burst  of  sympathy,  "it  would 
be  well  for  thine  accusers  if  they  had  employed  their  time 
no  worse.*'  *  A  reprieve  was  gi-anted  to  Marbeck ;  but 
Persons,  Testwood,  and  Filmer,  were  sent  to  the  stake, 
July  26th,  two  days  after  their  condemnation. 

Though  tlie  flames  of  their  martyrdom  were  kindled 
almost  in  the  sight  of  Henri's  Protestant  queen,  she  was 
unable  to  avert  tlie  fate  of  the  victims ;  and  well  aware 
was  she  tliat  the  blow  which  produced  this  fell  sacrifice 
of  human  life  was  aimed  at  herself,  and  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  attack  on  j>ersons  in  her  immediate  confi- 
dence. The  murder  of  these  humble  reformers  was,  indeed, 
but  the  preliminary  move,  in  die  bold  yet  subtle  game 
which  Gardiner  was  playing  against  tlie  more  elevated 
individuals,  professing  the  same  religion  mth  tlie  queen. 

Dr.  Haines,  the  dean  of  Exeter,  and  a  prebendar}-  of 
Windsor,  sir  Philip  Hoby  and  his  lady,  sir  Thomas 
Carden,  and  other  members  of  the  royal  household, 
were  denounced  by  Dr.  London  and  Symonds  as  persons, 
encouraging  the  new  learning,  and  placed  under  an*est.* 

'  Soame's  History  of  the  Ueformation.  '  Burnet. 
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The  only  endence  against  tliem  that  could  be  produced 
was  contained  in  certain  inferences  and  false  statements 
which  Dr.  London  had  suborned  Ockham,  the  clerk  of  the 
court,  to  introduce  into  the  notes  he  had  taken  at  the  trials 
of  the  recent  victims.*  The  queen  having  obtained  full 
information  of  these  proceedings^  sent  one  of  her  most 
trusty  and  courageous  sen^ants  into  court  to  expose  the 
iniquity  of  this  plot.  Ockham  was  arrested  and  his  papers 
«jized,  which  afforded  fiill  proof  of  the  base  conspiracy 
into  which  he  had  entered ;  and  the  whole  transaction  was 
laid  before  the  king.  The  tables  were  now  completely 
turned.  London  and  Symonds  were  sent  for  and  exa- 
mined on  oath ;  and  not  being  aware  that  their  letters 
were  intercepted,  fully  committed  themselves,  were  found 
guiltj-  of  peijurj*,  and  were  sentenced  to  be  placed  on 
horseback  with  their  faces  to  the  horses^  tails,  with  papers 
on  their  foreheads,  setting  forth  their  peijuty.  They  were 
then  set  in  the  pillory  in  Windsor,  Reading,  and  New- 
bury, where  the  king  and  queen  were.  Katharine  sought 
no  fortlier  vengeance ;  and  the  mortification  caused  by 
this  disgraceful  punishment  is  supposed  to  have  caused 
Dr.  Lf»ndon's  death.' 

Such  were  the  scenes  that  marked  the  bridal  month  of 
Katharine  Parr  as  queen  of  England— that  month  which 
is  generally  stjled  the  honeymoon.  Her  elevation  to 
the  perilous  dignity  of  queen-consort  afforded  her,  how- 
ever, the  satisfaction  of  advancing  the  fortunes  of  various 
members  of  her  own  family.  She  bestowed  the  office  of 
lord  chamberlain  on  her  uncle,  lord  Parr  of  Horton ;  she 
made  her  sister,  lady  Herbert,  one  of  her  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber ;  and  her  step-daughter,  Margaret  Ne>ille, 
the  only  daughter  of  her  deceased  husband,  lord  Latimer, 
one  of  her  maids  of  honour.     On  the  21st  of  December, 

>  Burnet,  Hift.  Ret,  toI.  i.,  p.  312.     Rapin.     Hall. 
'  Burnet,  toI.  i. 
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her  brother,  William  Parr,  was  created  earl  of  Essex,*  in 
right  of  his  wife,  having  been  prenously  made  baron 
Parr  of  Kendal. 

The  preferment  which  queen  Katharine's  cousins  of 
&e  house  of  Throckmorton  obtained,  through  her  power- 
ful patronage,  is  thus  quaintly  described  by  the  poetical 
chronicler  of  that  family : — 

"  Lo,  then !  my  brethren,  Clement,  George,  and  I, 
Did  seek,  as  youth  doth  still,  in  court  to  be ; 
Each  other  state  as  base  we  did  defy, 
Compared  with  court,  the  nurse  of  dignity ! 
'Tis  truly  said,  no  fishing  to  the  seas — 
No  serving  but  a  king — ^if  you  can  please  I 

**  First  in  (he  court  my  brother  Clement  served ; 
A  fee  he  had,  the  queen  her  cup  to  bring. 
And  some  supposed  that  I  right  well  deserved. 
When  Sewer  they  saw  me  chosen  to  the  king. 
My  brother  George,  by  valour  in  youth  rare, 
A  pension  got  and  gallant  halbert  bare/* 

One  of  the  first  firuits  of  queen  Katliariue's  virtuous 
influence  over  the  mind  of  the  king,  was  the  restoration 
of  his  daughters,  the  persecuted  Marj'  and  tlie  yoimg 
neglected  Ehzabeth,  to  their  proper  rank  in  the  court, 
and  recognition  in  the  order  of  succession  to  the  crown. 
The  pri\y  purse  expenses  of  the  princess  Mary  bear 
evidence  of  many  little  traits  of  kindness  and  friendly 
attentions  which  she  from  time  to  time  received  from  her 
amiable  step-mother.     When  Mar}-  was  taken  ill,  on  her 

'  This  gentleman  enjoyed  not  only  the  favour  but  the  esteem  of  king 
Henry,  who  honoured  him  with  the  name  of  **  his  Integrity. "  The 
young  princei  afterwards  Edward  VI.,  always  called  him  'Miis  honest 
uncle."  He  was  finally  advanced  to  the  title  of  marquis  of  Northampton. 
Like  his  sister,  queen  KatfaariDe,  he  possessed  an  elegant  and  cultivated 
mind,  and  delighted  in  poetry  and  music.  His  marriage  with  the  heiress 
of  Essex  was  a  miserable  one,  and  was  dissolved  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
continence of  the  lady.  The  portrait  of  the  marquis,  among  tlic  Hol- 
bein heads  in  her  majesty's  oolleetion,  represents  him  as  a  model  of  manly 
beauty. 
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journey  between  Grafton  and  Woodstock,  the  queen  sent 
her  own  litter  to  convey  her  to  Ampthill,  where  she  was 
herself  residing  with  the  king.  On  the  New  Year's  day 
after  her  marriage,^  queen  Katharine  sent  her  footman, 
Jacob,  with  the  present  of  a  cheese  for  the  princess  Maty, 
who  guerdoned  the  bearer  with  seven  and  sixpence. 

A  rich  night-gown,  or  evening  dress,  is  on  another 
occasion  sent  by  queen  Katharine  to  Mary,  by  Fritton, 
the  kee])er  of  the  royal  robes.  Mark's  reward  to  Fritton 
was  fifteen  shillings.  Mary  embroidered  a  cushion  with 
her  own  hands,  as  an  offering  for  the  queen,  and  paid 
seven  and  sixpence  to  John  Hayes  for  devising  the 
pattern.'  Katharine,  on  her  marriage,  received  into  her 
household  one  Mrs.  Barbara,  undoubtedly  at  the  request 
of  the  princess  Mar}*,  who  had  kindly  supplied  this 
person  with  money,  clothes,  food,  and  medical  attend- 
ance, during  a  long  illness.  An  item  occurs  at  the  time 
of  Katharine  Parr's  marriage,  in  the  accounts  of  the 
princess,  of  money  presented  to  Mrs.  Barbara,  when  she 
was  sworn  queen's  woman,  and  being  thus  honourably 
provided  for,  her  name  is  no  longer  blended  with  the 
list  of  l^Iary's  pensioners. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  difference  in  their  religious 
tenets,  a  firm  friendship  ever  subsisted  between  Katharine 
PiaxT  and  Mary.  They  were  near  enough  in  age  to  have 
been  sisters,  they  excelled  in  the  same  accomplishments, 
and  the  gpreat  learning  and  sjjudious  pursuits  of  these 
royal  ladies  rendered  them  suitable  companions  for  each 
odier.  The  more  brilliant  talents  of  the  young  Elizabeth 
were  drawn  (orih  and  fostered  under  the  auspices  of  her 
lu^y-gifted  step-mother.  Katharine  Parr  took  also  an 
active  part  in  directing  the  studies  of  the  heir  of  England, 

■  Privy  Purw  £f pciues  of  Princesi  Marj,  bj  sir  F.  Maddea. 
'  Ibid. 
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and  her  approbation  appears  to  have  been  the  greatest 
encouragement  the  prince  could  receive. 

In  a  letter,  written  in  French,  to  queen  Katharine, 
Edward  notices  the  beauty  of  her  penmanship.  ''I 
thank  jou,^  says  he,  ^^  most  noble  and  excellent  queen, 
for  the  letters  you  have  lately  sent  me ;  not  only  for 
their  beauty,  but  for  their  imagination.  For  when  I  see 
your  belle  ecritnre  (fair  writing),  and  the  excellence  of 
your  genius,  greatly  surpassing  my  invention,  I  am  sick 
of  writing.  But,  then,  I  think  how  kind  your  nature  is, 
and  that  whatever  proceeds  from  a  good  mind  and  will, 
will  be  acceptable,  and  so  I  write  you  this  letter."* 

A  modem  author  has  noticed  (he  great  similarity 
between  the  handwriting  of  Edward  VI.  and  Katharine 
Parr,  and  £rom  this  circumstance  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  Katharine  superintended  the  education  of  one  or 
other  of  the  juvenile  members  of  the  royal  family  pre- 
vious to  her  marriage  with  king  Henry.  No  official 
evidence  of  her  appointment  to  any  office  of  the  kind 
has  been  discovered,  but  her  great  reputation  for  wisdom 
and  learning  renders  the  tradition  not  improbable.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  after  she  became  queen,  she  took  great  de- 
light in  directing  the  studies  of  her  royal  step-children. 
It  is  evident  that  Edward  VI.,  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
their  youthful  cousins,  lady  Jane  and  lady  Katharine 
Gray,  all  imbibed  her  taste  for  classic  literature,  and  her 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  She 
induced  not  only  Elizabeth,  but  Mary,  to  translate  pas* 
sages  from  the  Scriptures.  Each  of  these  princesses 
compiled  a  little  manual  of  devotions  in  Latin,  French, 
and  English,  dedicated  to  their  accomplished  step- 
mother.* 

^  2  Ellis,  p.  132. 

'  See  the  Memoirs  of  Queen  Marjr  and  Queen  £lizal>eth,  for  a  de- 
scription of  these  books. 
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Katharine  Parr's  celebrity  as  a  scholar  and  a  theo- 
logian,  did  not  render  her  neglectful  of  the  feminine 
accomplishment  of  needlework,  in  which,  notwith- 
standing her  eariy  resbtance  to  its  practice,  she  much 
deli£^ted.  like  Henry's  first  excellent  queen,  Katharine 
of  Arragon,  she  employed  her  hours  of  retirement  in  em- 
broidering among  her  ladies.  It  is  said  that  a  portion  of 
the  hangings  which  ornamented  the  royal  apartments  of 
the  Tower,  before  they  were  dismantled  or  destroyed,  were 
the  work  of  this  queen ;  the  only  specimens,  however, 
that  are  now  to  be  found  of  her  skill  and  industry  in  this 
pleasing  art,  are  preserved  at  Sizergh  Castle. 

Her  taste  in  dress  appears  to  have  been  excellent, 
uniting  magnificence  of  material  \nth  a  simplicity  of 
form.  In  fact,  the  costume  of  Katharine  Parr,  as  shewn 
in  the  miniature  fix)m  which  the  fix>ntispiece  of  this 
volume  is  taken,  might  be  worn  with  perfect  propriety  in 
any  courtly  circle  of  the  present  age. 

Katharine  Parr  enacted  the  queen  with  as  much  roy air 
state  and  splendoiu*  as  the  loftiest  of  her  predecessors ; 
she  granted  an  interview  to  the  Spanish  duke  de  Najera, 
at  Westminster  palace,  Feb.  17,  1544.  This  Spanish 
grandee  visited  England  on  his  return  from  the  army  of 
Charles  V.,  and  was  admitted  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
queen  and  her  daughter-in-law,  the  princess  Maiy.  The 
queen  permitted  him  to  kiss  her  hand.  Pedro  de  Gante, 
Kecretary  to  the  grandee,  has  described  her  dress  with 
the  zeal  of  a  man  milliner.  She  wore  a  kirde  of  brocade, 
and  an  open  robe  of  cloth  of  gold,  the  sleeves  lined  with 
crimson  satin  and  trimmed  with  three  piled  crimson 
velvet,  the  train  more  than  two  yards  long.  Suspended 
from  her  neck  were  two  crosses  and  a  jewel  of  very  rich 
diamonds,  and  in  her  head-dress  were  many  large  and 
beautifid  ones.  Her  girdle  was  of  gold,  with  very  large 
pendants. 
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The  original  miniature  of  this  queen,  which  has  re- 
cently attracted  much  interest  during  the  sale  of  Horace 
Walpole's  collections  at  Strawberry  Hill,  represents 
her  with  very  small  and  delicately-marked  features, 
hazel  eyes,  and  golden  hair,  folded  in  simple  Madonna 
bands.  Her  forehead  is  lofh^  and  serene,  indicative  of 
talent  and  sprightly  wit.  She  wears  a  round  crimson 
velvet  hood,  or  cap  of  state,  edged  yiiih  pearls,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  jewelled  band  of  goldsmith^s  work,  set 
with  rubies  and  pearls,  which  confines  a  long  black  ^eil, 
that  flows  from  the  back  of  the  head-dress  over  the 
shoulders.  The  boddice  and  sleeves  of  the  dress  are 
made  of  rich  gold  brocade,  and  set  tight  to  the  shape. 
The  boddice  is  cut  square  across  the  bust,  like  the 
corsage  of  a  modem  dress,  and  is  edged  with  a  row  of 
pearls,  between  pipes  of  black  and  crimson  velvet.  She 
wears  a  double  row  of  large  pearls  about  her  neck,  from 
which  depends  a  ruby  cross,  finished  with  one  frdr 
pendant  pearl.  Her  boddice  is  ornamented  with  a  large 
ruby  brooch,  set  in  filigree  gold.  The  miniature  is  a 
small  oval,  on  a  deep  smalt-blue  background.  Her  age  is 
stated,  in  gilt  figures  in  front  of  the  picture,  to  be  xxxii, 
so  that  the  likeness  must  have  been  taken  in  the  year 
1545,  about  two  years  after  her  marriage  with  HenryVIII. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  veritable  miniature  which  the 
admiral,  sir  Thomas  Seymour,  obtained  from  Katherine, 
when  he  subsequently  entreated  her  "  to  send  him  one  of 
her  litde  pictures,  if  she  had  not  given  them  all  away  f  * 
—a  proof  that  several  original  miniatures  of  this  queen 
were  painted,  although  they  are  now  almost  as  rare,  and 
difficult  to  identi^',  sis  those  of  Katharine  Howard. 

The  engraving,  usually  stated  to  be  fvoia  an  original 
painting,  of  Katharine  Parr,^  possesses  none  of  her  cha- 
racteristics.    It  is  a  shrewd,  sordid-looking  female  of 

*  In  Lodge. 
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rather  large  proportions,  with  dark  complexion  and  hair. 
Katharine  Parr  was  petite  in  form,  with  remarkably  small 
and  deUcately  cut  features,  and  her  complexion  was  that 
of  a  gennine  Westmoreland  beauty,  brilliantly  fiedr,  and 
blooming,  with  hazel  eyes,  and  hair  of  a  golden  auburn^ 
realizing  the  beau-ideal  of  Petrarca,  when  he  exclaims — 

**  Love,  from  what  precioni  mine  of  gold  didi t  thon 
Bring  die  rich  glories  of  her  ihining  hair ; 
Where  pUieked  die  opening  roeei,  freih  and  fiur. 
Which  on  her  cheeks  in  tender  blushes  ^ow  ?** 


Pout's  celebrated  work,  ^^  The  Lamentations 
of  a  Sinner,"^  was  written  after  her  marriage  with  the  king. 
This  litde  rolume,  next  to  the  writings  of  sir  Thomas 
More,  aflbrds  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  English 
composition  of  that  era.  It  is  a  brief  but  eloquent  trea- 
tise on  the  imperfection  of  human  nature  in  its  unassisted 
state,  and  the  utter  ranity  of  all  earthly  grandeur  and 
distinction.  Within  the  limited  compass  of  about  120 
miniature  pages,  it  comprises  the  elements  of  almost  all 
the  sermons  that  have  been  levelled  against  Catholicism. 
Hie  royal  writer  does  not  forget  to  compliment  king 
Hemy  for  having  emancipated  England  from  the  papal 
anthority : — 

**  Thanks  he  given  to  the  Lord  that  he  htdi  now  sent  us  soeh  a  godly 
Sid  leafed  king  in  these  latter  days  to  rrign  orer  us,  that,  with  the 
ftiioe  of  God's  wQfd,  hath  taken  away  the  reils  and  mists  of  errors,  and 
\tno^  OS  to  die  knowledge  of  the  troth  hy  the  light  of  Ood*s  word, 
vUdi  was  so  kng  hid  and  kept  under,  that  the  people  were  well  nigh 
ftaniked  aad  hungered  for  lack  of  spiritnal  food— snch  was  the  charity 
«f  the  apbitaal  eorates  and  shepherds.  Bat  our  Moses,  and  most  godly 
viae  goremor  and  king,  that  hath  deltrered  ns  oat  of  the  ci^Tity  and 
ipiritaal  bondage  of  Pharaoh — I  mean  hy  this  Moses  king  Henry  8th« 
■y  iMXt  sovereign  &Toarable  lord  and  hasband,  one  (if  Moses  had 
igtfrt  any  more  than  Christ),  through  the  excellent  grace  of  God, 
aasC  ID  be  aopdier  ezpreased  vetity  of  Moses'  conquest  over  Pharaoh, 
(and  I  mean  by  this  Pharaoh  the  bishop  of  Rome),  who  hath  been,  and 
is,  a  greater  perseeator  (tf  all  true  Christians  than  ever  was  Pharaoh  of 
*e  ^Mren  of  land." 
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The  gross  flattery  offered  up  to  her  husbSnd  in  this 
})assagc  is  somewhat  atoned  lor  by  the  pure  morality 
which  generally  penades  the  precepts  of  this  little 
treatise.  The  zeal  vAih  which  it  is  written  is  extremely 
ardent,  her  aspiration  for  mart\Tdom  frequent ;  the  tenets 
inculcated  are  simply  that  all  good  works  arise  from  the 
inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  vouchsafed  through 
belief  in  Christ,  derived  from  prayer  and  diligent  ])enisal 
of  the  Scriptures.  She  is  nearly  as  severe  on  those  who 
call  themselves  gospellers,  and  separate  faith  and  works, 
as  she  is  on  the  pope ;  and  she  endently  considers  them 
in  equal  or  greater  error.  Here  are  lier  words,  and  it 
must  be  oi^-ned,  that  if  she  considered  her  two  last  lords, 
HenT}'  VIII.  and  Thomas  Seymour  exceptions  from  her 
description,  conjugal  partiality  nmst  have  strangely 
blinded  her : — 

**  Now  I  will  Bpeak  with  great  doloar  and  heaTiness  of  heart  of  a  tort 
■of  people  which  be  in  the  world,  that  be  called  professors  of  the  gospel, 
and  by  their  words  do  declare  and  shew  that  they  be  much  affected 
to  the  same.  Bat  I  am  afiiud  some  of  them  do  build  on  the  sand,  as 
Simon  Magus  did,  making  a  weak  foundation :  I  mean,  they  make  not 
Christ  their  chiefest  foundation.  But  either  they  would  be  called  ^of- 
pellers,  and  procure  some  credit  and  gtXKl  opinion  of  the  true  and  very 
fiiTOurers  of  Christ's  doctrines  either  to  find  out  some  carnal  liberty, 
either  to  be  contentious  disputers,  finders,  or  rebukers  of  other  men*s 
faults,  or  else  finally  to  please  and  flatter  the  world.  Such  gospellers  be 
an  offence  and  slander  to  the  word  of  God,  and  make  the  wicked  to  re- 
joice and  laugh,  saying — *  Behold,  I  pray  you,  their  ftir  fruits.*  What 
charity,  what  discretion,  what  goodness,  holiness,  and  purity  of  lifi(  is 
amongst  them?  Be  they  not  great  avengers,  foul  gluttons,  backbiters, 
adulterers,  swearers,  and  blasphemers  ?  yea,  do  they  not  wallow  and 
tumble  in  all  manner  of  sins  ?  These  be  the  fruits  of  their  doctrine, 
and  yet  the  word  of  God  is  all  holy,  sincere,  and  godly,  being  the  doc* 
trine  and  occasion  of  all  pure  living/' 

She  then,  witli  great  earnestness,  applies  the  parable 
of  the  sower  and  liis  seed,  and  tliat  of  the  barren  tig-tree. 
Her  precepts  to  her  own  sex  are  as  follows : — 

**  If  they  be  women  marr'.td,  they  learn  of  St.  Paul  to  be  obedient  to 
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tiieir  husbands,  and  to  keep  silence  in  the  congregation,  and  to  learn  of 
their  husbands  at  home.  Also,  that  they  wear  soch  apparel  as  becometh 
holiness  and  comely  usage,  with  soberness,  not  being  accusers  or  detrac- 
ton,  not  giTen  to  moch  eating  of  delicate  meats  and  drinking  of  wine^ 
bat  that  they  teach  honest  things ;  to  make  the  young  women  sober- 
ausded,  to  love  their  husbands,  to  love  their  children,  to  be  discreet,, 
housewifely,  and  good,  that  the  word  of  God  may  not  be  evil  spoken  of." 

Katharine  evidently  approved  of  clerical  celibacy^ 
The  passage  in  her  work  from  which  this  inference  is 
drawn  is  curious,  because  it  shews  that  she  still  professed 
the  church  established  by  her  husband,  which  insisted 
on  this  point  of  discipline : — 

**The  true  followers  of  Christ's  doctrine  hath  always  a  respect  and  an 
ejc  to  their  rocation.  If  they  be  called  to  the  ministry  of  God*8  word» 
they  preach  and  teach  it  sincerely  to  the  edifying  of  others,  and  shew 
Atauelres  in  their  liring  followers  of  the  same.  If  they  be  married  menf 
harittg  children  and  fiunily,  they  nourish  and  bring  them  op  without  alb 
bittemess  and  fierceness  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord  in  all  godliness  and 
rirtue,  committing  (that  is  the  married  men)  the  instruction  of  others,. 
itkkk  apperUimeth  not  to  their  charge,  to  the  reformation  of  God  and  his 
Biinisters.'*' 

The  most  remarkable  passage  in  die  book  is  perhaps 
that  in  which  Katharine  deplores  her  former  attachment 
to  the  ceremonials  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  some  of  her 
biographers  haring  erroneously  asserted  that  she  was 
brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the  reformation.  Those- 
principles  were  abhorrent  to  the  king,  for  it  was  the 
goremment,  not  the  essentials  of  the  Roman-catholic 
dmrch,  that  he  was  labouring  to  overtlirow.  In  such 
low  esteem,  indeed,  was  Henry  held  by  the  fathers  of  the 
Reformation,  that,  on  his  rupture  with  the  princes  of  the 
Snudcaldick  league,  Luther  publicly  returned  thanks  to 

*  Layvum  is  the  mmrginal  word  appended  to  the  sentence — *'  If  they  be 
■wmcd  incn. 

*  The  black  letter  copy,  from  which  we  draw  these  extracts,  won  printed 
at  London,  *'at  the  long  shop  adjoining  Sr.  Michaers  church,  Poultry, 
1j6S,  at  the  instant  desire  of  that  right  gracious  lady,  Katharine,  ducbesa 
of  Suffolk,  and  the  earnest  request  of  lord  William  Parr,  marquis  of 
NortbaflDpton,  brother  to  queen  Katharine  Parr." 
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God  ^^  for  having  delivered  the  protestant  church  from 
that  offensive  king  of  England.  That  king/*  says  he, 
on  another  occasion,  **  is  still  the  same  old  HintZy  as 
in  my  first  book  I  pictured  him.  He  will  surely  find 
his  judge."  * 

The  adulation  of  a  woman  of  superior  intellect  was 
necessary  to  Henry^s  happiness.  Katharine  presently 
discovered  his  weak  point,  and,  by  condescending  to 
adapt  herself  to  his  humour,  acquired  considerable  in- 
fluence over  his  mind. 

Early  in -the  year  1544,  king  Henr}'  gave  indubitable 
tokens  of  the  favour  with  which  he  regarded  queen 
Katharine,  by  causing  his  obedient  parliament  to  settle 
the  royal  succession  on  any  children  he  might  have  by 
her  in  case  of  the  decease  of  prince  Edward  without 
issue.  The  wording  of  the  first  clause  of  tliis  act'  is  very 
curious,  inasmuch  as  Henry  treats  four  of  his  marriages 
as  absolute  nullities,  and  out  of  his  six  queens  only  con- 
descends to  acknowledge  two, — namely,  Jane  SejTnoiu: 
and  Katharine  Parr.  "  Forasmuch,"  says  the  record, 
^^  as  his  majesty,  sithence  the  death  of  the  late  queen 
Jane,  hath  taken  to  wife  Katharine,  late  wife  to  sir  John 
Neville,  knight,  lord  Latimer,  deceased,  by  whom  as  yet 
his  majesty  hath  none  issue,  but  may  full  well  when  it 
shall  please  God,"  &c.  &c.  In  failure  of  heirs  by  his 
most  entirely  beloved  wife  queen  Katharine,  or  any 
other  his  lawfiil  mfe,  Henrj'  by  the  same  act*  entails  the 
succession  on  his  daughter  Marv*,  and,  in  failure  of  her 
line,  to  his  daughter  Elizabetli ;  but  who  their  mothers 
were  he  does  not  think  proper  to  notice,  lest  he  should, 
by  word  as  well  as  by  deed,  contradict  his  previous 

*  A  German  abbreviation »  meaning  the  same  as  "  Old  Harry.** 

*  Luiher's  Familiar  Discourses.     Sect.  On  the  Princes  of  Europe. 
«  Iloyal  Acts,  37th  Henry  VIII.     Herbert's  Hist.  Henry  VIII. 

'  Royal  Acts,  d7th  Henry  VIII.     Herbert. 
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decisions  as  to  the  unlawfulness  of  his  marriages  with 
Kitfaarine  of  Arragon  and  Anne  Boleyn.  It  was,  how- 
ever, too  late  for  Henry  VIII.  to  think  of  maldng  sacri- 
fices to  consistency  in  his  old  age,  after  having  followed 
no  other  guide  than  passion  or  caprice  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

The  record  further  explains,  that  this  act  for  settling 
the  succession  was  made  preparatory  to  the  sovereign 
^  undertaking  a  voyage  royal,  in  his  most  royal  person, 
mto  the  realm  of  France  against  the  French  king.^** 
Previous  to  his  departure  on  this  expedition,  king  Henry 
testified  his  confidence  in  Katharine's  wisdom  and  in- 
tegrity, by  appointing  her  to  govern  the  reahn  in  his 
absence,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Queen  Regent  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.'  "The  queen,"  observes  lord  Herbert, 
*•  was  constituted  general  regent  of  the  realm,  yet  not 
so  much  that  her  soft  sex  was  thought  less  capable  of 
ambition,  as  that  the  Roman  catholics,  of  whom  the  king 
was  mistrustful,  would  take  no  dependence  from  her, 
she  being  obsened  to  incline  a  little  to  the  reformed.^ 
The  reformers  certainly  had  the  ascendancy  in  the 
council  appointed  by  Henry  to  assist  his  consort  with 
their  advice.  Among  the  Minutes  of  Council  of  July  7, 
36  Henry  VIII.,  we  have  the  following  entry  connected 
with  Katharine  Parr's  appointment  U>  this  important 
tmst: — 

*'Fint,  tonchiDg  the  queen's  highness  and  my  lord  prince.  The 
king^s  Bijestf  hath  resoWed,  that  the  queen's  highness  shall  be  regent  in 
Uf  gnce's  absence,  and  that  his  highness*  process  shall  pass  and  bear 
test  is  her  same,  as  in  like  cases  heretofore  hath  been  accnstomed." 

The  earl  of  Hertford  was  ordered  to  be  ever  attendant 
on  the  person  of  Katharine,  and  resident  in  her  coiut ; 
bat  if  he  could  not  conveniently  be  there,  then  Cranmer 

■   Royal  Acts  37th  Henry  VIII.     Herbert. 
•  Sutc  Paper  MSS.     AcUof  Privy  Council. 
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was  for  the  time  to  remain  with  her  grace,  and  with  them 
sir  William  Petre,  and  lord  Parr/  of  Horton,  were  to  sit 
in  coimcil.  Wriothesley  and  the  bishop  of  Westminster 
were  in  this  junto. 

In  the  queen^s  commission  of  regency,  Hertford  was 
to  be  her  lieutenant,  if  she  needed  such  assistance. 

Several  of  the  queens-consort  of  England  have  exer- 
cised nce-regal  power,  either  by  usurpation  or  the 
consent  of  the  sovereign ;  but  Katharine  Parr  was  the 
first  and  only  one,  on  whom  the  style  and  tide  of  Queen 
Regent  was  solemnly  conferred,  and  who  signed  herself 
as  such,  as  the  fac'simile  from  her  official  autograph 
witnesses : 


i^t  PiJifm^j^>r^  ^ 


The  initials  K.  P.,  for  Katharine  Parr,  which  are  at- 
tached to  all  her  regal  signatures,  prove  that  neither  her 
elevation  to  a  throne  nor  the  distinction  of  the  highest 
title  of  honour  that  had  ever  been  borne  by  a  female  in 
England,  had  rendered  her  unwilling  to  remember  her 
simple  patronymic. 

In  the  true  spirit  of  a  Christian,  queen  Katharine 
entered  upon  her  high  office  by  imploring  the  Divine 

*  Queen  Katlurine's  uucle,  and  lord  chamberlain. 
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protecdon  for  her  royal  husband  and  his  realm  in  the 
Mowing  prayer,  which  she  composed  for  their  use  :  ^ — 

**  O  Almigfatj  Ring  aad  Lord  of  Hoftt!  which  by  thy  angelt  there- 
into appointed  do6t  minister  both  war  and  peace,  who  didtt  ^ve  nnto 
DaTid  both  courage  and  strength,  being  hot  a  little  one,  unyersed  and 
inexpert  in  feats  of  war,  with  his  sling  to  set  npon  and  OTerthrow  the 
great  hnge  GoUath,  our  cause  now  being  just,  and  being  enforced  to 
enter  into  war  and  battail,  we  moat  humbly  beseech  thee,  O  Lord  God 
of  Hosts,  so  to  turn  the  hearts  of  oar  enemies  to  the  desire  of  peace, 
that  no  Christian  blood  be  spilL  Or  else  grant,  O  Lord,  that  with 
small  effusion  of  blood  and  little  damage  of  innocents,  we  may  to  thy 
glory  obtain  victory,  and  that  the  wars  being  soon  ended,  we  may  all, 
with  one  heart  and  mind,  knit  together  in  concord  and  amity,  laud  and 
praise  Thee  who  livest  and  reignest  world  without  end. — Amen." 

On  the  14th  of  July,  1544,  king  Henry  crossed  the 
seas  from  Dover  to  Calais,  in  a  ship  with  sails  of  cloth  of 
gold.'  On  the  25th  he  took  the  field  in  person,  armed  at 
all  points,  mounted  on  a  great  courser,  and  so  rode  out 
of  Calais  with  a  princely  train,  attended  by  sir  WiUiam 
Herbert,  the  queen's  brother-in-law,  bearing  his  head- 
piece and  spear,  and  followed  by  the  henxmen  bravely 
horsed  and  appointed.  Katharine's  brother,  the  earl  of 
Essex,  was  chief  captain  of  the  men-at-arms  in  tliis  ex- 
pedition. On  the  26th,  Henry  appeared  before  Bou- 
logne, and  took  the  command  of  his  puissance  there. 
The  duke  of  Albuquerque,  the  general  of  the  allied 
Spanish  forces,  encamped  on  the  other  side  the  town, 
and  acted  in  conformity  to  the  directions  of  the  English 
monarch,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  siege.' 

The  following  very  loving  and  dutiful  letter  appears  to 

'  This  beautiful  aspiration  for  the  restoration  of  peace  is  taken  from  a 
little  Tolume,  entitlchd  "  PraycrK  or  Meditations,  wherein  the  mynd  is 
stirred  patiently  to  suffer  all  afflictions  here,  to  set  at  nought  the  yaine 
prosperite  of  this  world,  and  always  to  long  for  the  everlasting  felicity, 
cdik^ted  out  of  certaine  holy  workes  by  the  most  vertuous  and  gracious 
priaoctse  KAtharine,  queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland.  Printed 
by  John  Wayland.     12nio,  1M5." 

•  Herbert.     HaU.  *  Ibid. 
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bave  been  written  by  queen  Katharine  to  the  king,  verj 
soon  after  his  departure  from  England  :* — 

**  Although  the  distaaoe  of  time  and  aocoant  of  days  neither  is  long 
Bor  many  of  jonr  majestj't  absenee,  yet  the  want  of  your  presence,  so 
anch  desired  and  beloved  by  Bie»  maketh  me  that  I  cannot  quietly  plea* 
tare  in  anything  nntil  I  hear  from  your  migesty.  The  time,  therefore, 
seemeth  to  me  very  long,  with  a  great  desire  to  know  how  your  high- 
ness hath  done  since  your  departing  hence ;  whose  prosperity  and  health 
I  prefer  and  desire  more  than  mine  own.  And  whereas  I  know  your 
mijesty's  abatnce  is  never  without  great  need,  yet  love  and  afifectioa 
oompel  me  to  desire  your  presence. 

"  Again  the  nme  seal  and  affection  forceth  me  to  be  best  content  with 
that  which  is  your  will  and  pleasure. 

**  Thus  love  maketh  me  in  all  things  to  set  apart  mine  own  con- 
venience and  pleasure,  and  to  embrace  most  joyfully  his  will  and  plea- 
sure whom  I  love.  Qod,  the  knower  of  secrets,  can  judge  these  words 
not  to  be  only  written  with  ynke,  but  most  truly  impressed  on  the  heart. 
Much  more  I  omit,  lest  it  be  thought  I  go  about  to  praise  myself  or  crave 
a  tiiank.  Which  thing  to  do  I  mind  nothing  less — but  a  plain,  simple 
relation  of  the  love  and  seal  I  bear  your  majesty,  proceeding  from  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  Wherein  I  must  confiess  I  desire  no  commenda- 
tion, having  such  just  occasion  to  do  the  same. 

**  I  make  like  account  with  your  majesty  as  I  do  with  God,  for  his 
benefits  and  gifts  heaped  upon  me  daily  {aomewkat  idolatrous  tkis%  ac- 
knowledging myself  a  great  debtor  to  him,  not  being  able  to  recompense 
.  the  least  of  his  benefits.  In  which  state  I  am  certain  and  sure  to  die ; 
yet  I  hope  in  his  gracious  acceptation  of  my  good  will.  Even  such  con- 
fidence have  I  in  your  mijesty's  gentleness ;  knowing  myself  never  to 
have  done  my  duty  as  were  requisite  and  meet  fDr  such  a  noble  prince,  at 
whose  hands  I  have  found  and  received  so  much  love  and  goodness,  that 
with  words  I  cannot  express  it. 

**  Lest  I  should  be  too  tedious  to  your  majesty,  I  finish  this  my  scrib- 
bled letter,  committing  yon  to  the  governance  of  the  Lord,  with  long 
and  prosperous  life  here,  and  after  thb  life  to  enjoy  the  kingdom  of 
his  elect 

**  From  Greenwich,  by  your  majesty's  humble  and  obedient  wife  and 
servant, 

"  KaTERTX  the   QlTEEN,   K.  P.** 

A  grateM  and  a  loyal  spirit  pervades  tliis  letter.  That 
the  queen  had  both  felt  and  expressed  much  anxiety  for 
tlic  safety"  of  her  royal  husband,  as  well  as  for  the  success 

*  Strype's  Mems.,  vol.  ii.|  pp.  831,  332. 
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of  his  expedition^  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
h\T>ocritical  passage  in  one  of  Wriothesley's  letters  to 
her  majesty  :*— ^^  God  is  able  to  strength  his  ovin  against 
the  devil,  and  therefore  let  not  the  queen's  majesty  in 
any  ^ise  trouble  herself,  for  Go4  shall  turn  all  to  the 
best ;  and  sure  we  be  that  the  king's  majesty's  [)ersou  is 
out  of  all  danger/" 

A  fragment  of  one  of  king  Henrj's  letters  to  queen 
Katharine  Parr  has  been  preser\'ed,  in  which  he  details 
with  soldier-like  plainness,  to  his  fair  regent  at  home, 
the  auspicious  progress  of  his  campaign  on  the  hostile 
shores  of  France.  The  manner  in  which  he  names  his 
family  to  Katharine  is  ven^  interesting,  considering  their 
relative  positions,  and  implies  much  for  the  amiable 
conduct  of  the  royal  step-mother.  Henry  VIII.  witli  all 
his  faults,  wTote  verj'  pleasant  letters,  and  this  is  one  of 
his  best : — 

^  At  the  closing  up  of  these  our  letters  this  day,  the  castle  before  named 
with  the  djke  is  at  our  command,  and  not  like  to  be  recovered  by  the 
Frenchmen  again,  as  we  trost,  not  doubting,  with  God's  grace,  bat  that 
the  castle  and  town  shall  shortly  follow  the  same  trade,  for  as  this  day» 
which  18  the  eighth  of  September,  we  begin  three  batteries,  and  have 
three  more  going,  beside  one  which  hath  done  his  execution,  in  shaking- 
and  tearing  off  one  of  their  greatest  bulwarks.  No  more  to  you  at  this 
time,  sweetheart,  but  for  lack  of  time  and  great  occupation  of  business^ 
saving  we  pray  yon  to  give  in  our  name  onr  hearty  blessings  to  all  our 
children,  and  recommendations  to  our  cousin  Blarget"  and  the  rest  of 
the  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  and  to  our  council  also.  Written  with  the 
hand  of  vour  loving  husband, 

During  the  absence  of  the  king  in  France,  queen 
Katharine  and  her  royal  step-children  appear  to  have 
resided  together  as  one  family.  In  September,  tlie  young 
Edward  and  his  »sters  were  under  her  careful  guardian- 
ship at  Oking,  whence,  in  consequence  of  the  pestilence 

1  Sute  Paper  MSS. 

'  Uisniece,  the  lady  I^Iargaret  Douglas. 
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then  raging,  she  issued  her  mandate  to  the  mayor  and 

sheriffs : — 

**  To  make  proclamation  that,  sioce,  od  account  of  the  plague,  great 
clanger  might  arise  to  her,  the  prince,  and  the  king's  other  children,  no 
person  in  whose  house  the  plague  had  heen,  or  who  may  haye  been  with 
any  infected  person,  or  may  have  li^ed  near  any  place  where  the  in- 
action had  been,  should  go  to  court,  or  suffer  any  attendants  on  the 
court  to  enter  his  house  where  the  infection  is,  under  the  queen's  indig- 
nation and  further  puninhmeot  at  her  pleasure.    From  Okinge." ' 

If  aught  but  good  had  befallen  the  dearly-prized  heir 
of  England  during  the  absence  of  the  Idng,  a  fearM 
reckoning  would  have  awaited  queen  Katharine  from  her 
jealous  and  unreasonable  lord,  on  his  return.  No  wonder 
that  her  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  this  precious  trust  im- 
pelled her  to  the  use  of  arbitrary  measures  to  preserve 
the  royal  household  from  the  danger  of  infection. 

Among  the  few  existing  documents  connected  with  the 
regency  of  Katharine  Parr,  there  is  in  the  Cottonian  col- 
lection an  inedited  letter  to  her  council,  headed  "  Katha- 
rine, queen  regente,  K.  P.,^'  in  favour  of  her  trusty  and 
well-beloved  senant,  Henry  Webbe,  gentleman  usher 
of  her  privy  chamber,  requesting  that  the  king's  grant  of 
the  nunnery  and  demesne  of  Holly  well,  which  had  been 
given  to  him  at  the  surrender  of  the  said  nunnery,  but 
only  in  part  fidfilled,  might  be  carried  into  effect  on  the 
modified  tenns  of  allowing  him  to  purchase  that  portion 
of  the  demesne  which  had  been  withheld  from  him.  Her 
majesty  concludes  in  the  following  persuasive  strain : — 

**  We  shall  heartily  desire  and  pray  you  to  be  favourable  to  him  at 
this  our  earnest  request  .  .  and  in  declaring  whereof^  your  kind  and 
loving  friendship  towards  him  effectually,  at  the  contemplation  of  these 
our  letters,  we  shall  gratefully  accept  it,  and  also  thankfully  remember  it 
whensoever  occasion  shall  serve  us  to  do  you  pleasure.* 

**  Giyen  nnder  our  signet  at  my  lord  the  king's  m^jesty*s  honour  of 
Hampton  Court,  the  23rd  of  July,  and  the  thirty-sixth  of  Ms  highnest's 
most  noble  reign." 

1  See  MS.  Harl.,  442,  fol.  207. 

*  MS.  Cott.  Vcspas.     F.  iii.  fol.  17. 
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It  is  to  be  obsen-ed  of  Katharine  Parr,  that  she  never 
omitted  an  opportunit}',  either  public  or  private,  of  offer- 
ing the  homage  of  a  compliment  to  her  formidable  consort. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  Boulogne  surrendered 
after  a  fierce  siege ;  and  on  the  ISdi,  king  Henry  made 
his  triumphant  entry  into  the  town.  On  the  19th  of 
September,  the  council,  by  command  of  the  queen  regent, 
issued  a  general  order  '^  that  a  public  tliank8gi\ing  should 
be  offered  up  to  Almighty  God  in  all  the  towns  and 
villages  throughout  England,  for  the  taking  of  Boulogne."' 
This  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  queen  Katharine  Parr's 
regency,  for  the  king  returned  to  England  October  Ist, 
finding  it  im])ossible  to  follow  up  his  victorious  career  in 
France,  because  his  Spanish  allies  had  made  a  separate 
peace  with  Francis  I.  Katharine  had  governed  with  such 
pmdence  dming  the  brief  period  in  which  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  crown  had  been  confided  to  her  adminis- 
tration, as  to  leave  no  cause  of  complaint  to  either 
party. 

It  was  in  all  probability  after  Henr}''s  return  from  his 
victorious  campaign  in  France,  that  the  interesting 
funily  group  in  her  majesty^s  collection  at  Hampton 
Court,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  vignette  to  this 
volume,  was  painted  by  Hans  Holbein.  In  this  splen- 
did pictiue,  the  design  of  which  appears  to  have  been 
intended  to  introduce  all  the  members  of  the  royal 
house  of  Tudor,  as  a  united  family,  Henry  is  enthroned 
beneath  his  canopy  of  state,  with  his  consort  at  his  left 
hand ;  but  instead  of  Katharine  Parr,  a  pale  spectral 
resemblance  of  Jane  Seymour  occupies  the  queenly 
place  at  Henry^s  side.  The  attitude  and  expression  of 
the  dead  queen's  face  and  figure  are  as  rigid  and  inani- 
mate, as  if  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  painter  to 
represent  her  as  a  corpse  newly  taken  from  the  grave, 

*  Lingard. 
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clad  in  roya]  robes,  and  seated  in  jewelled  pomp  among 
the  li^dng.  There  is  litde  doubt  but  that  .the  delinea- 
tion was  made  from  the  wax  effigy^  which  was  carried 
at  her  funeral.  She  bears  a  mournful,  and  almost  start- 
ling likeness  to  her  son,  prince  Edward,  a  beautiful  boy 
of  eight  years  old,  who  leans  on  liis  father  in  a  caressing 
attitude.  With  his  right  arm,  the  king  embraces  his 
son,  and  his  hand  rests  on  his  shoulder.  Tlie  prin- 
cesses Mary  and  Elizabeth  are  entering  on  opposite 
sides,  as  if  to  offer  filial  homage  to  the  royal  pair.  The 
scene  appears  to  be  on  die  dais  of  Wolsey's  hall,  with  a 
view  of  one  of  the  turrets  through  a  side  \rindow. 

The  picture  is  richly  emblazoned  with  gold,  and  the 
costumes  are  peculiarly  gorgeous,  and  characteristic  of 
the  time.  Henry's  go\^Ti  of  scarlet  and  gold  brocade  is 
girded  to  his  waist,  with  a  white  satin  sash,  in  which  the 
hilt  of  his  jewelled  dagger  is  seen.  The  skirts  of  tlie 
gown  are  short,  very  full,  and  edged  with  gold.  It  is 
slashed  on  the  breast  in  five  or  six  longitudinal  rows, 
with  puffs  of  white  satin,  confined  with  gold  clasps. 
Over  this  he  wears  a  magnificent  coUar  of  twisted 
pearls,  with  ruby  medallions,  a  dalmatica  with  hanging 
sleeves,  lined  with  sables,  and  edged  with  pearls,  is 
thrown  on  his  shoulder.  His  hat  is  of  black  velvet, 
adorned  with  pearls,  and  edged  with  the  drooping  white 
feather,  which  is  always  characteristic  of  the  costume 
of  tliis  monarch,  and  also  of  his  son.  Henry's  hose 
and  shoes  are  of  white  satin,  and  he  wears  on  his 
breast  a  large  medallion  jewel,  having  the  appearance  of 
a  watch.  The  prince  wears  a  crimson  velvet  cap,  jew- 
elled and  plumed,  but  his  hair  is  so  arranged  as  to  have 
the  unpicturesque  effect  of  a  brown  silk  scull  cap,  or  a 
little  bob-wig.  He  has  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck, 
and  is  dressed  in  a  gown  of  dark  red  damask,  striped 

its  description,  2od  edition  of  toI.  It.,  Life  of  Jane  Seymour. 
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with  gold,  and  axranged  in  heavy  plaits,  from  the  throat 
to  the  waist,  where  it  is  confined  by  a  narrow  belt.    The 
skin  is  fiill,  and  descends  below  the  knees,  his  garment 
is  much  padded  and  stiffened ;  it  has  hanging  sleeves 
open  to  the   shoulders,  beneath  which  are  very  fuU 
ske^es  of  white  satin,  &ntastically  slashed  with  scarlet 
velvet     His  hose  and  shoes  are  of  scarlet.     The  faded 
statue^like  representation  of  his  dead  mother  appears  in 
the  pointed  cloth-of-gold  hood  edged  with  pearls,  pre- 
cisely like  that  worn  by  Jane  Seymour  in  life,  but  which 
had  been  superseded  by  the  pretty  low  French  hood 
introduced  by  Katharine  Howard,  and  adopted  by  Ka- 
tharine Parr  and  her  ladies.     The  two  princesses  are 
each  represented  in  the  same  picture  in  the  roimd  hood, 
according  to  the  prevailing  fashion  of  their  royal  step- 
mother's court,of  crimson  velvet,  edged  with  pearls,  similar 
to  that  worn  by  queen  Katharine  Parr  in  the  Strawberry- 
hill  miniature,  only  not  siumounted  T\ith  so  rich  a  coro- 
nal bond  of  jewels.     This  peculiaiity  of  the  costume 
marks  the  miniatiu'e  of  Katharine  to  have  been  painted 
at  the  same  period  as  the  Holbein  family  group,  if  not 
by  die  same  artist.     The  hair  of  Jane  Seymour,  and  of 
the  two  princesses  in  this  picture,  as  well  as  that  of 
Katharine  Parr  in  the  Strawberry-hill  miniature,  are  all 
of  the  golden  tint,  which  appears  the  universal  colour  in 
all  the    Holbein   portraits  of  the  last  three  years  of 
Heniy  VIlI.'s  reign.     A  singular  freak  of  nature,  we 
should  sav,  were  it  not  well  known  that  an  imitation  of 
the  envied  chiowte  d'oro  was  produced  by  the  use  of  a 
bright  yellow  powder  then  in  vogue.    In  some  instances 
folds  of  amber-coloured  velvet  were  worn  by  the  elder 
ladies  of  Henry  VIII.'s  Murt,  arranged  like  crossed 
bands  of  hair,  so  as  to  give  a  great  appearance  of  breadth 
to  the  forehead  under  the  low  French  hood. 
Id  Holbein's  family  group,  the  princesses  Mary  and 
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Elizabeth  are  dressed  precisely  alike,  in  Idriles  or  closer 
fitting  gowns  of  rich  crimson  velvet,  with  long  slee^^es^ 
finished  at  the  hands  with  ruffles,  and  slashed  with  puffs 
of  white  satin  from  die  wrists  to  the  elbow's.  Over  diese 
they  wear  flowing  robes  of  gold  brocade,  i^^ith  hanging 
sleeves  and  sweeping  trains.  Their  boddices  fit  tightly 
to  die  shape,  and  are  cut  rather  low  and  square  across 
the  bust ;  diey  are  edged  with  pearls.  Both  sisters  wear 
double  rows  of  pearls  about  their  necks,  supporting  small 
ruby  crosses. 

Elizabeth  is  a  tall,  full-proportioned,  lovely  girl,  of 
womanly  appearance.  Mary  is  much  smaller,  and  more 
delicate  in  form  and  features;  she  has  die  melancholy 
cast  of  countenance  which  sickness  and  early  sorrow  had 
rendered  natui'al  to  her. 

In  this  painting,  conteraporar)'  portraits  of  four 
Tudor  sovereigns— Henrj'  VIIL,  Edward  VI.,  queen 
Marj-  and  queen  Elizabeth,  with  die  posthumous  por- 
trait of  Henry's  favourite  queen,  Jane  Seymour — are 
assembled  togedier  in  the  splendid  costume  of  the  era 
embraced  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  "  The 
Lives  of  die  Queens  of  England.*^ 

The  circumstance  of  Katharine  Parr  permitting  her 
deceased  predecessor  to  take  her  place  in  the  royal 
tableau  is  very  remarkable.  Few  ladies,  indeed,  diere 
are  who  would  not  have  regarded  die  proposal  of  being 
thus  superseded  as  a  decided  affront;  but  Katharine 
Parr  was  too  generous  to  be  jealous  of  a  compliment 
offered  to  the  dead  queen,  and  far  too  pnideiit  to  oppose 
her  royal  spouse  in  any  of  his  whims,  however  un- 
reasonable. 

That  Katharine  Parr  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
Henrj-'s  favour  at  this  period,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
consideration  with  which  her  kindred  were  treated, 
aldiough  she  was  herself  cautious  of  giving  cause  of 
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disgust  to  the  old  nobilitjr,  or  envy  to  the  climbing 
couitiersybj  obtaining  lavish  gprants  of  money  and  lands, 
or  a  pluralit}'  of  offices  for  her  own  family.  Just  such  a 
meed  of  patronage  was  bestowed  on  her  brother,  her 
uncle,  and  her  sister's  husband,  as  evinced  her  affection, 
and  the  respect  of  the  king  for  her  relatives,  but  no 
more.  Three  of  her  young  kinsmen,  the  Throckmortons, 
followed  the  banner  of  the  sovereign  in  the  French  cam- 
paign. George  was  made  prisoner,  and  a  thousand 
pounds  was  demanded  by  the  captor  for  his  ransom,  on 
account  of  his  consanguiuit}'  to  her  majesty.  Afier  he 
had  remained  a  year  in  captivity,  the  queen  exerted 
herself  for  his  redemption.  The  scene  of  his  return, 
and  the  preferment  that  followed  at  coiurt,  is  thus  plea- 
sandv  described  by  his  nephew  in  the  Throckmorton 
MS.':— 

*^  ^lien  ftnt  in  presence  chamber  he  was  come. 
The  king  said  to  him,  *  Welcome  to  our  crace ; 

I  know  thoQ  lovest  the  alarom  of  a  drum, 
I  see  the  marks  of  manhood  in  thy  face.* 

He,  hnmbl J  kneeling,  thanked  his  xnijesty 

That  he  did  see  him  set  at  liberty. 

**  And  often  after  that  the  king  wonld  jest 

And  call  him  cousin  in  his  merry  mood. 
Because,  therefore,  the  Frenchmen  had  assest 

His  fine  so  high,  which  turned  him  to  good. 
His  foes  did  say,  in  serving  he  was  free, 
And  for  reward  the  prince  gave  land  in  fee. 

**  Then  none  of  us  did  unrewarded  go, 

I  had  a  gift  yearly  worth  fifty  pound. 
Which  I  record  because  thou  shouldest  know 

I  hate  received  benefits  to  drown ; 
Besides,  I  had  a  stipend  for  my  life. 
Who  shortly  left  the  court  and  took  a  wife. 

**  And  now,  because  the  king  and  queen  d^d  use, 
By  friendly  signs,  their  liking  to  duplay. 
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AYhit  men  our  comptny  would  then  nfose  ? 
Our  betters  then  with  as  did  seek  to  stay. 
For  lo !  it  is  a  path  to  dignity 
"With  Cesar's  friend  to  he  in  amity. 

**  Then  Pembroke  and  his  wife,  who  sister  was 
Unto  the  qneen,  their  kinsfolk  firiended  mnch, 
And  Parr  their  brother  did  them  both  sorpass. 

Who  for  to  pleasure  ns  did  never  gmtch. 
When  these  did  call  us  consm,  at  each  word 
The  other  peers  would  friendly  speech  afford.'* 

Soon  after  the  king^s  return  from  France,  the  queen's 
uncle,  Parr  of  Horton,  resigned  his  office  of  lord  cham- 
1>er1ainy  and  his  place  in  the  council ;  and  though  greatly 
urged  by  Henry  and  Katharine  to  continue  to  assist 
them  with  his  experience  and  advice,  he  sighed  for  the 
quiet  of  private  life ;  preferring,  to  the  honours  that  beset 
him  in  his  niece's  court,  he  said,  ^^  the  pious,  peaceable, 
hospitable  way  of  the  country,  where  popularity  aflTected 
him  more  than  he  sought  it,''  no  man  being  more  be- 
loved by  the  tommonalty.* 

*  Fuller.  In  Horton  church,  Northampton,  is  a  fine  monument  to 
William,  lord  Parr,  1546,  a  recumbent  statue  in  armonr,  in  alabastery 
with  another  of  his  lady,  Mary  Salusbury.  He  obtained  this  manor  by 
his  marriage,  being  uncle  to  queen  Katharine  Parr. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Diffieiilt  position  of  queen  Katharine  with  reference  to  sir  Thomu  Sey- 
moor — Her  zeal  for  the  Scriptures — Patronage  of  Coverdale — Pre- 
ferrcf  the  uniTersity  of  Cambridge  from  sequestration — Her  letter  to 
that  uniTexsity — Her  attentions  to  the  king-^Prince  Edward's  letter 
to  bcr— Wriothesley  and  Gardiner's  jealousy  of  the  queen's  influence 
—Her  patronage  of  Anne  Askew  denounced — Tortures  inflicted  on 
Anne — Her  refusal  to  betray  the  queen — Plot  against  the  queen- 
Henry  takes  umbrage  at  Katharine's  sincerity — Complains  of  her  to 
Gardiner— He  induces  the  king  to  hare  articles  of  impeachment 
framed — Katharine  disooTcrs  the  plot— Her  terror  and  dangerons 
illness— Henry  instts  her — Her  prudent  conduct — Reconciliation  with 
the  king — His  anger  against  her  enemies — King's  renewed  fondness 
for  queen  Katharine^His  illness  and  death — Honourable  mention  of 
Katharine  in  his  will — Katharine  prayed  for  as  queen  dowager— King 
Edward's  letter  of  condolence  to  her — King  Henry's  fbneral — Queen 
Katharine's  residence  at  Chelsea — Sir  Thomas  Seymour  renews  his 
sait — Their  correspondence  and  meetings — Privately  married — Katha- 
rine's jewels  detained  by  Somerset — Her  anger — Duchess  of  Somerset 
disputes  preoedency  with  queen  Katharine — Seymour's  fireedom  with 
the  princess  Elisabeth — Katharine's  displeasure — Katharine  goes  to 
Sodriey  to  lie  in — ^Birth  of  her  daughter — Her  dangerous  illness^ 
Complaints  to  lady  Tyrwhitt — Agitating  scene  in  her  chamber — She 
dies— Her  funeral— Lady  Jane  Gray  chief  mourner — Her  epitaph- 
Seymour's  proceedings  after  her  death — His  attainder  and  execution 
—Destitution  of  queen  Katharine's  infimt — Sent  to  the  duchess  of  Suf- 
folk—Her letters  Traditions — Relics  of  queen  Katharine  Parr — 
Ezhnasauon  of  her  remains — Present  state  of  her  grave. 

OxE  great  trial,  we  may  add,  peril,  of  Katharine  Parr's 
queenly  life  was  the  firequent  presence  of  her  former  lover. 
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Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  who  was  one  of  the  geutlemen  of  the 
king's  privy  chamber.  The  contrast  between  his  person 
and  demeanour  and  those  of  her  royal  lord  must  have 
been  painfully  apparent  at  times  to  Katharine.  She  was 
surrounded  ^-ith  invidious  spies  withal,  who  woidd  have 
been  only  too  happy  to  be  able  to  report  a  word,  a  look,  or 
even  a  sigh,  to  the  king,  as  endence  of  her  preference  for 
the  handsome  Seymour ;  but  the  high  principles  and  con- 
summate prudence  of  the  queen  carried  her  triumphantly 
through  an  ordeal  which  some  princesses  might  not  have 
escaped  without  loss  of  life  and  fame.  The  conduct  of 
Seymour  was  rash,  inconsistent,  and  selfish.  He  was  the 
most  restless,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  blundering 
of  intriguers.  He  had  shared  in  the  spoils  of  the  se- 
questered abbeys,  though  in  a  lesser  degree  tlian  his 
brother,  tlie  earl  of  Hertford,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
would  have  tempted  the  king  to  appropriate  the  revenues 
of  the  bishops.  It  was,  however,  necessar}-  to  find  some 
caase  of  complaint  with  that  body ;  and,  according  to  Fox, 
he  began  at  the  fountain  head.  "  Sir  Thomas  SejTnour,'* 
says  our  author, "  who  waited  on  the  king,  not  much 
favouring  Cranmer,  accused  him  of  wasting  his  revenues, 
and  retrenching  all  hospitality,  in  order  to  gather  riches 
for  his  wife  and  children,^  and  that  such  stipends  would 
be  no  small  profit  to  his  majesty."  About  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  one  day  the  king  having  washed  before  going 
to  dinner,  and  Sir  Tliomas  Seymour  holding  the  basin, 
he  said  to  him,  "  Go  vou  out  of  hand  to  mv  lord  of  Can- 
terbiuy-,  and  bid  him  be  witli  me  at  two  o'clock,  and  fail 
not." 

When  Seymour  went  to  Lambeth,  he  foimd  the  great 
hall  set  out  for  dinner,  and  the  usual  hospitality  going 
fon^'ard ;  and  being  invited  by  Cranmer  to  dine,  at  which 
meal  all  proceeded  mth  the  usual  state  of  the  former 

>  Foi.     FoUo,  book  u.  524,  505. 
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archbishops,  Sir  Thomas  Se}iDour  presently  diWned  that 
he  had  been  sent  on  purpose ;  and  after  delivering  his 
message,  went  back  to  the  king  in  great  haste. 

"  Ho  !^  said  Heniy,  when  he  saw  him,  "  dined  you  not 
with  my  lord  of  Canterbury  r" 

Sir  Thomas  Seymour  spied  a  portentous  cloud  on  the 
royal  brow,  as  he  replied,  ^'  That  I  did,  your  majesty,  and 
he  will  be  with  yoiu*  highness  forthwith  ;'*  then  falling  on 
his  knees,  he  added,  '^  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  pardon 
me,  for  I  have  of  late  told  you  an  untruth  concerning  my 
lord  of  Canterbury's  housekeeping;  but  I  will  never 
henceforth  believe  the  knave  which  did  put  that  vain 
tale  in  my  head,  for  never  did  I  see  in  my  life  so  honour- 
able a  hall  set  in  the  realm,  except  your  majesty's,  or  so 
well  furnished,  according  to  each  degree,  and  hiinself  also 
moFt  honourably  served."  "  Ah !  sir,"  quoth  the  king, 
"  have  you  now  spied  the  truth  ?  But  I  perceive  which 
way  the  wind  bloweth.  There  are  a  sort  of  you  whom  I 
have  liberally  given  of  suppressed  monasteries,  which,  as 
you  have  lightly  gotten,  so  you  have  unthriflily  spent — 
some  at  dice,^  other  some  in  gay  apparel,  and  otherways 
wor&e,  I  fear ;  and  now  all  is  gone,  you  would  fain  have 
me  make  another  cherimnce  (gratuity)  of  the  bisliops* 
lands,  to  satisfy  your  greedy  appetites." 

Far  different  from  this  worldly  self-seeking  spirit  was 
the  disinterested  devotion  of  the  queen  to  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation.  With  nothing  to  gain,  and  everything 
to  lose  by  her  religion,  she  courageously  maintained  the 
ojMnions  to  which  she  had  become  a  convert ;  and  in  her 
zeal  for  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  left  no 
means  untried  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  good  work. 
She  appointed  Miles  Coverdale  to  the  office  of  her  al- 

'  Tbc  king  bifliMlf  loit  80(V.  at  a  sitting  with  Edward  S«*yiiiour,  elder 
WMlHr  to  tbts  man.  The  Seymoun  teem  the  greatast  gamblers  at  court. 
(Ve  Privy  Purse  Kzpcnict  of  Henry  VI JL,  many  items.) 
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moner,^  and  rendered  him  every  assistance  in  his  labour 
of  love.  Even  that  determined  pillar  of  the  olden 
faith,  the  princess  Mar}',  her  step-daughter,  was  won 
upon  by  Katharine  to  co-operate  partially  in  the  under- 
taking, as  will  be  shewn  in  the  memoir  of  that  queen 
— a  circumstance  which  proves  how  resistless  in  their 
gendeness  must  have  been  die  manners  of  the  royal 
matron,  whom  the  Protestant  church  may  well  regard  as 
its  glory. 

The  learned  Nicholas  Udal,  master  of  Eton  school, 
was  employed  by  Katharine  Parr  to  edite  the  translations 
of  Erasmuses  Paraphrases  on  the  Four  Gospels;  in  the 
labour  of  which  tlie  Princess  Mary  was  induced  by  her 
royal  step-mother  to  take  an  active  share. 

The  queen  thus  addresses  the  princess  Mary  on  the 
expediency  of  appending  her  name  to  her  transla- 
tion:— 

**  I  beseech  you  to  send  me  this  beautiful  and  useful  work,  when  cor- 
rected by  Mallet,  or  some  other  of  your  household ;  and  at  the  same 
time  let  me  know  whether  it  shall  be  published  under  your  own  name 
or  anonymously.  In  my  own  opinion,  you  will  not  do  justice  to  a  work 
in  which  you  have  taken  such  infinite  pains  for  the  public  (and  would 
have  still  continued  to  do  so,  as  is  well  known,  had  your  health  permitted 
it),  if  you  refuse  to  let  it  descend  to  posterity  under  the  sanction  of  your 
name.  For,  since  eyerybody  is  aware  what  fatigue  you  have  undergone 
in  its  accomplishment,  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  refuse  the  praise 
that  all  will  deservedly  offer  you  in  return."* 

^  Miles  Coverdale  was  an  Augustinian  mouk,  of  Danish  family,  converted 
to  the  Protestant  faith.  lie  was  patronized  by  Cromwell,  and  appointed 
by  Katharine  Parr  as  her  almoner,  and  he  was  such  when  she  died.  He  was 
bishop  of  Exeter, but  ^ected  from  hil  see  by  queen  Mary,  who,  by  an  act  of 
council,  in  1554,  allowed  him  to  pass  to  Denmark,  with  two  servants  and 
bag  and  baggage.  He  returned  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  but  refused  to 
assume  his  bishopric,  and  died  peaceably  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Bartholomew's  church.  A  search  for  his  bones  took 
place,  August,  1840  ;  his  coffin  was  found,  and  transferred  to  St.  Magnus's 
church,  London-bridge,  his  original  cure. 

'  Translated  by  sir  F.  Madden,  from  the  original  Latin.  Katharine 
Parr's  letter  is  dated  from  Han  worth,  September  20th,  1544.  The  origi* 
nol  is  in  MS.  Cottonian  Faustina,  F.  11 L 
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Hie  first  edition  of  these  paraphiases,  (of  which  u> 
mpoctaiit  a  use  was  afierwards  made  by  Czanmer  and 
Somenety)  was  published,  accordiiig  to  Strype,  iu  1545, 
at  the  sole  expense  of  Queen  Katharine  Parr. 

In  his  dedicationUo  his  royal  patroness,  Udal  remarks, 
'^  on  die  great  number  of  noble  women  at  that  time  in  Eng- 
land given  to  the  study  of  devout  science  and  of  strange 
tongues.  It  was  a  common  thing,"  he  quaintly  adds, 
^to  see  young  virgins  so  nouzled  and  trained  in  the 
itudy  of  letters,  that  they  willingly  set  aU  other  pastimes  at 
Boo^t  fi>r  learning's  sake.  It  was  tow  no  news  at  all  to 
»e  queens  and  ladies  of  most  high  estate  and  progeny, 
instead  of  courtly  dalliance  to  embrace  virtuous  exercises^ 
reading  and  writing,and  with  most  earnest  study,  early  and 
late,  to  apply  themselves  to  the  acquiring  of  knowledge." 

Fortunately  for  Katharine  Parr  and  those  fair  and 
gentle  students,  who  were  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
that  learned  queen  to  seek  the  paths  of  knowledge,  they 
ikmrished  in  days  when  the  acquirements  of  ladies  were 
regarded  as  thdbr  glory,  not  their  reproach.  Learning  in 
women  was  then  considered  next  unto  holiness  ;  and  the 
cuhivalion  of  the  female  mind  was  hailed  by  the  wise,. 
the  good,  the  noble  of  England,  as  a  proof  of  the  increas- 
mg  refinement  of  the  land.  In  later  centuries,  invidious 
ignorance  has  succeeded  in  flinging  the  brand  of  vulgar 
opprobrinm  on  such  women  as  Sir  Thomas  More,  Eras- 
mns,  Udal,  and  Ascham,  all  but  deified.  Margaret 
Roper,  Katharine  Parr,  and  the  dinne  Lady  Jane  Gray, 
would  inevitably  have  been  stigmatized  as  bluestockingsy 
if  thev  had  lived  in  the  nineteenth  instead  of  the  sixteenth 

ceDtnrv. 

When  Katharine  Parr  was  first  called  to  the  unen- 
viable Astinction  of  sharing  the  throne  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  poverty  of  the  crown  precluded  the  king  fi-om  indulg- 
ing his  love  of  pomp  and  pageantry  in  any  of  die  public 
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fetes  and  rejoicings  which  had  been  so  frequent  in  the 
•first  thirty  years  of  his  reign.  The  expense  of  a  corona- 
tion for  the  new  queen  was  out  of  the  question ;  and 
though  she  was  dowered  in  the  same  proportion  as  her 
predecessors  had  been,  it  must  hav#  been  a  source  of 
comfort  to  Katharine  that  she  enjoyed  a  fine  income  as 
the  widow  of  lord  Borough  and  lord  Latimer,  independ- 
ently of  her  royal  allowance  as  queen-consort  of  England. 
Henry's  pecuniary  distresses  had  led  him  to  the  fallacious 
•expedient  of  raising  the  nominal  value  of  the  currency  of 
the  realm,  and  afteiwards  of  issuing  a  fresh  coinage,  in 
which  the  proportion  of  alloy  exceeded  that  of  tlie 
siher.  This  purblind  proceeding  gave  the  death-blow 
to  trade,  by  ruining  the  national  credit,  and  involved  him- 
self, his  subjects,  and  successors,  in  tenfold  difficulties.' 
In  the  autumn  of  1545,  Henry  claimed  the  assistance 
^f  parliament ;  but  the  subsidy  granted  not  satisfying 
the  rapacious  and  needy  sovereign,  tlie  revenues  of  all 
the  hospitals  and  colleges  in  England  were  placed  at  his 
•disposal  by  the  time-serving  and  venial  legislators  of 
«\hom  it  was  composed.*  The  university  of  Cambridge, 
dreading  the  spoliation  with  which  it  was  threatened, 
implored  the  protection  of  dieir  learned  queen.'  Katha- 
rine, who  was  not  forgetfiil  of  the  affection  and  respect 
which  had  been  ever  manifested  for  her  person  and 
character  by  this  erudite  body,  exerted  her  utmost  in- 
iluence  with  her  royal  husband  to  avert  the  storm  that 
impended  over  that  ancient  nursery  of  learning  and 
piety.  The  letter  in  which  her  majesty  informs  the 
<uembers  of  the  university  of  the  success  of  her  inter- 
cession with  the  king  in  their  behalf,  is  exceedingly 
-curious;  and  the  advice  she  offers  as  to  the  nature  of 
.their  studies  is  equally  creditable  to  her  head  and  heart. 

»  Herbert.     Stow.  «  Herbert.     Hall.  *  Strype. 
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LsrfSB  ntoM  Qnxnr  Kathjlrins  Paeb.* 

cAr  ^wig  hrd  th€  King*»  Majettj^M  university  of  Cambridge^  and  ta 
At  wktU  mid  laUoenitif  then, 

"Tonr  Idten  I  hsTe  received  presented  on  all  your  behalft,  bj 
Kr.  Dr.  Scythe,  yoar  diiereec  and  kuned  advocate.*  And  as  they  be 
Lrta^  written  wiueh  ia  singmgfyed  onto  me  by  those  that  be  learned  in 
tbt  La^  toBgae.  So  (I  know)  yon  conld  have  uttered  year  desirea- 
aad  opiniona  ISmiltariy  in  your  Tulgar  tongue,  aptest  for  my  intelligence^ 
ilbeit  yon  aecm  to  have  conedTsd,  rather  partially  than  truly,  a  &Tour* 
iUe  fftfmalH'  both  of  my  going  Ibrwaid  and  dedication  to  learning, 
vhidi  to  aduncei  or  at  least  coosenre,  your  letters  move  me." 

TUs  passage  must  not  be  considered  by  the  reader 
is  anjr  contradiction  of  her  attainments  as  a  Latin 
acholaTy  becanse,  notwithstanding  her  denial  of  learnings 
the  queen  meant  not  to  be  taken  at  her  word  as  ignorant 
of  the  language  in  which  the  university  has  addressed 
her ;  for  she  uses,  in  the  course  of  the  letter,  a  \ety  apt 
Latin  quotation.  She  rather  means  to  imply  an  evan- 
geHcal  objection  to  the  use  of  Latin,  as  liable  to  induce- 
die  continuance  of  ^^  papistry.*^  And  perhaps  the  pre- 
ference that  Cambridge  has  shewn  to  the  mathematics 
WKf  be  traced  to  the  royal  exordium  which  follows- 
the  vain  learning  of  the  ancients.     Her  majesty^ 


To«  shew  me  how  agreeable  it  is  to  me,  being  in  this  worldly 
aot  only  for  mine  own  part  to  be  studious,  but  also  a  maintainer 
sad  eteriahar  of  the  learned  state,  bearing  me  in  hand,  (insisting)  that  I 
am  iiUwfd  and  perfected  with  those  qualities  which  ought  to  be  in  a 
pamm  tf  waf  slalbon, 

*  Truly  this  your  discreet  and  politic  document  I  as  thankiully  ac- 
cfpt  aa  yoo  desire  that  I  should  embrace  it  And  forasmuch  (as  I  do 
hear)  all  kind  of  learning  doth  flourish  among  you  in  this  age  as  it  did 
the  Greda  at  Athens  long  ago.    I  desire  you  all  not  so  to 


*  Qootad  by  Strype ;  to  be  found  at  length  in  Statutes  of  Cambridge, 
by  H.  J.  Hcywood,  F.R.&,  toI.  i.,  p. 211. 

*  Tbc  UniTcrsity  of  Cambridge  addressed  their  letters  to  queen  Katha- 
riae  P^rr,  \n  TiT,  Smith,  afterwards  sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  learned 

to  Edward  YI. 
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hanger  for  the  tifMiiitt  kaoirtedgt  of  profiuM  Itinag;  that  it  may  be 

thoo^  that  the  Gm^  iiiiiTcrnty  was  hot  tna^Qicdy  or  now  m  £Bgl»d 

Trn7wd,forjitttiM§ovChriMiiamit^;uneeibita 

to  moral  and  natural  thingi.    Bat  rather,  I  gendy  eihoit  yos  to  alndj 

and  apply  thoie  doctrines,  as  nieans  and  apt  degrees,  te  the  attaining  and 
getting  forth  Chrises  rererent  and  lacred  doctrine,  that  it  may  not  be 
laid  againtt  yon  in  evidence  at  the  tribanal  of  God,'  how  yon  were 
— iiawifii  of  Christ's  doctrinct  for  this  LtUui  ItMum  lam  tangjht  to  mj  of 
St  Pan],  Nm  me  pudtt  twsnffelu,  to  the  sincere  setting  forth  whereof  (I 
trost)  oniversally  in  aU  year  focatiotts  and  mimstries  yon  wiU  apply ; 
and  conform  yoor  sundry  gifts,  arts,  and  stadies  in  soch  end  and  sort* 
that  Cambridge  may  be  accoonted  rather  an  nnlTersity  of  divine  philo- 
sophy than  of  nataral  and  moral,  as  Athens  was.  Upon  the  confidence 
of  which  yoor  aecompKshment  of  my  expectation,  seal,  and  reqoest,  I 
(according  to  yoor  desires)  have  atttn^fUed  my  lord  the  king  for  the 
establishment  <^yoor  livelihood  and  possessions,  in  which  (notwithstand* 
ing  his  mijesty's  property  and  interest,  thitmgh  die  consent  of  the  U^ 
ooort  of  parfiamcnt,)  his  hig^esa  being  soch  a  patron  to  good  l^i^'iig, 
doth  hinder  yon  so  mneh,  that  he  wonld  rather  advance  l^wiWig  and 
erect  new  occasion  thereof  than  confound  yoor  ancient  and  godly  instil 
totions,  so  that  soch  learning  may  hereafter  ascribe  her  very  original 
whole  conservation  to  oar  sovereign  lord  the  king,  her  only  defence  and 
worthy  ornament,  the  prosperoas  estate  and  princdy  government  dt 
whom  long  to  preserve ;  I  donbt  not  hot  every  one  of  yon  will  in  the 
daily  invocation  call  upon  him,  who  alone  and  only  can  dispose  to  every 
creature.  Scribbled  with  the  rode  hand  of  her  that  prayeth  to  the  Lord 
and  immortal  God  to  send  you  all  prosperoos  success  in  godly  Uiiw>Smy 
and  knowledge.    From  my  lord  the  king's  nugesty's  manor  of  Gseen- 

wich,  the  26  Feb. 

"  Katharine  the  Queen,  K.  P.** 

The  triumph  which  Katharine  Parr's  virtuous  influence 
obtained  in  this  instance  over  the  sordid  passions  of 
Henry  and  his  greedy  ministers,  ought  to  endear  the 
name  of  the  royal  patroness  of  learning  to  every  mind 
capable  oi  appreciating  her  magnanimity  and  moral 
courage.  The  beauty,  the  talents,  and  rare  acquire- 
ments of  Katharine  Parr,  together  with  the  delicate 

'  Here  the  queen  displays,  much  in  the  style  of  her  dau^tcr-in*kw» 
Elisabeth,  the  learning  she  has  so  elaborately  disclaimed. 

'  MS.  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge,  206.  This  letter  is  quoted 
by  Strype. 
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Hci  wUch  tao^  her  how  to  make  the  most  of  these 
id? mlagesy  enabled  her  to  retam  her  empire  over  the 
ficUe  heart  of  Henry  for  a  longer  period  than  the  fieurest 
»dmoat  bnUiant  of  her  predecessors.  But  these  charms 
were  not  the  most  poweiiiil  talismans  with  which  the 
ipieen  won  her  influence*    It  was  her  domestic  virtues^ 
Iw  patience,  her  endearing  manners,  that  rendered  her 
indispensable  to  the  irritable  and  diseased  voluptuatj, 
who  was  now  i>aying  the  severe  penal^  of  bodily  tortures 
and  mental  disquiet  for  the  excesses  of  his  former  life. 
Hsmy  had  grown  so  corpulent  and  unwieldy  in  person, 
that  he  was  incapable  of  taking  the  slightest  exercise, 
■och  less  of  recreating  himself  with  the  invigorating 
field  sports  and  boisterous  pastimes  in  which  he  had 
tnnnerly  dehghted.     The  days  had  come  unexpectedly 
upon  Um  in  which  he  had  no  pleasure.    His  body  was 
so  swollen  and  enfeebled  by  dropsy,  that  he  could  not  be 
moved  to  an  upper  chamber  without  the  aid  of  ma- 
cksnery .    Hitherto  the  excitement  of  playing  the  leading 
part  in  the  public  drama  of  royal  pomp  and  pageantry, 
had  been,  with  sensual  indulgences,  the  principal  objects 
of  his  life*    Deprived  of  these,  and  with  the  records  of 
an  evil  conscience  to  dwell  upon  in  the  weary  hours  of 
pain,  his  irascibility  and  impatience  would  have  goaded 
ium  to  frenzy,  but  for  the  soothing  gentleness  and  tender 
HtcptJona  of  his  amiable  consort.     Katharine  was  the 
most  skilful  and  patient  of  nurses,  and  shrunk  not  from 
soy  office,  however  humble,  whei;eby  she  could  afford 
adtigasion  to  the  sufferings  of  her  royal  husband.     It  is 
iseofded  of  her,  that  she  would  remain  for  hours  on  her 
knees  beside  him,  applying  fomentations  and  other  pal- 
liatives to  his  ulcerated  leg,  which  he  would  not  permit 
any  one  to  dress  but  her.     She  had  already  served  an 
^^nrenticealiip  to  the  infirmities  of   sickness,  in  her 
attendance  on  the  deathbeds  of  her  two  previous  bus- 

f2 
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bands,  and  hod  doubtless  acquired  the  art  of  adapting  her- 
self to  the  humours  of  male  invalids.  A  royally-born  lady 
might  have  been  of  little  comfort  to  Henry  in  the  days 
of  his  infirmity,  but  Katharine  Parr  had  been  educated 
in  the  school  of  domestic  lift,  and  was  perfect  in  the 
practice  of  its  virtues  and  its  duties.  She  sought  to 
charm  the  ennui  which  oppressed  the  once  magnificent 
and  active  sovereign,  in  the  unwelcome  quiet  of  Ms  sick 
chamber,  by  inducing  him  to  unite  with  her  in  directing 
the  studies  and  watching  the  hopefiil  promise  of  his 
beloved  heir,  prince  Edward.  The  following  letter, 
addressed  to  Katharine  by  her  royal  step-son,  bears 
witness  to  the  maternal  kindness  of  the  queen^  and  the 
affection  of  the  precocious  student : — 

Prince  Edwabd  to  Katharine  Parr. 

*'  Most  honourable  and  entirely  beloved  mother, 

*<I  hare  me  most  humbly  recommended  to  your  graoe  with  Uke 
thanks,  both  for  that  your  grace  did  accept  so  gently  my  aimple  and 
mde  letters,  and  also  that  it  pleased  your  grace  so  gently  to  vouchsafe 
to  direct  unto  me  your  loving  and  tender  letters,  which  do  give  me 
much  comfort  and  encouragement  to  go  forward  in  such  things,  whe^Ntn 
your  grace  beareth  me  on  hand  that  I  am  already  entered.  I  pray  Qod 
I  may  be  able  to  satisfy  the  good  expectation  of  the  king's  migesty,  my 
fkther,  and  of  your  grace,  whom  God  have  ever  in  his  most  blessed, 
keeping.  "  Your  loving  son, 

••  E.  Prince.*' 

There  is  extant  a  Latin  and  a  French  letter  addressed 
to  the  queen,  in  the  same  filial  style. 

The  arrival  of  the  plenipotentiaries  to  negotiate  a 
peace  between  England  and  France,  in  the  commence- 
nient  of  the  year  1546,  caused  the  last  gleam  of  royal 
festivitj'  and  splendour  that  was  ever  to  enliven  the  once 
magnificent  court  of  Henry  VIII.  Claude  d'Annebaut, 
the  admiral  who  had  a  few  months  prenously  attempted 
a  hostile  descent  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  attacked  the 
English  fleet,  was  the  ambassador  extraordinary  on  this 
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occasion.     He  was  received  with  great  pomp  at  Green- 
wich,  wbere  he  landed,  and  on  Hounslow-heath  he  was 
met  by  a  nomerons  cavalcade  of  nobles,  knights,  and 
gentlemen,  in  king  Henry's  service,  headed  by  the  young 
heir  of  England,  prince  Edward,  who,  though  only  in 
his  ninth  year,  was  mounted  on  a  charger,  and  per* 
fonned  his  part  in  the  pageant  by  welcoming  the  admiral 
and  his  suite  in  the  most  gracefid  and  engaging  manner. 
Annebaut  embraced  and  kissed  the  princely  boy,  and  all 
the  French  nobles  were  loud  in  their  commendations  of 
the  beauty  and  gallant  bearing  of  this  child  of  early  pro* 
mise.      Prince  Edward  then  conducted  the  embassy 
to  Hampton  Court,  where  for  ten  days  they  were  feasted 
and  entertained  with  great  magnificence  by  the  king 
and  queen.   Henry,  on  this  occasion,  presented  Katharine 
Farr  with  many  jewels  of  great  value,  that  she  might 
appear  with  suitable  eclat  as  his  consort  before  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  France.  He  also  provided  new  and  costly 
hangings  and  furniture  for  her  apartments,  as  well  as 
plate,  which  she  naturaUy  regarded  as  her  own  proper^ ; 
but  a  long  and  vexatious   litigation  took  place,  with 
regard  to  these  gifts,  after  the  death  of  the  king,  as  will 
be  shewn  in  its  proper  place. 

The  increasing  influence  of  Katharine  with  king 
Henry,  and  the  ascendancy  she  was  acquiring  over  the 
opening  mind  of  the  future  sovereign,  were  watched  with 
jealous  alarm  by  the  party  most  inimical  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation.  Wriothesley,  the  lord  chancellor, 
who  had  been  the  base  suggester  to  Henry  YIII.  of  a 
breach  of  £uth  to  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  affasrwards  pur- 
sued that  monarch's  fifth  unhappy  queen  with  the  zest 
of  a  bloodhound,'  till  her  young  head  was  laid  upon  the 
block,  waited  but  for  a  suitable  opportunity  for  effecting 
the  fidl  of  Katharine  Parr. 

'  Sre  the  Memoirs  of  Anne  of  Cletes  and  Kethtrine  Howard. 
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Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  his  confederate 
in  this  intention ;  but  so  blameless  was  the  conduct,  so 
irreproachable  the  manners  of  the  queen,  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  Daniel,  it  was  impossible  £or  her  deadliest  fees 
to  find  an  occasion  against  her,  except  in  the  matter  of 
her  reUgious  opinions.  In  these  she  was  opposed  to 
Hemy^s  arbitraiy  notions,  who  was  endeavouring  to  erect 
Ihe  dogma  of  his  own  in&llibilitjr  on  the  ruins  of  papacy. 
Every  dissent  from  his  decisions  in  points  of  faith  had 
been  visited  with  the  most  terrible  penalties.  In  his  last 
speech  to  parliament,  he  had  bitteriy  complained  of  the 
divisions  in  religion  which  distracted  his  realm,  for  which 
he  "  partly  blamed  the  priests,  some  of  whom,"  he  sar- 
castically observed,  ^  were  so  stiff  in  their  old  mump- 
timuSf  and  others  so  busy  with  their  new  sumpnmu$j 
that,  instead  of  preaching  the  word  of  God,  they  were 
employed  in  railing  at  each  other  ;*  and  partly  the  Sauilt 
of  the  laity,  whose  delight  it  was  to  censure  the  pro- 
ceedings of  their  bishops,  priests,  and  preachers.  If 
you  know,*^  continued  the  royal  polemic,  ^^that  any 
preach  perverse  doctrine,  come  and  declare  it  to  some  of 
our  council,  or  to  us,  to  whom  is  committed  by  God 
authority  to  reform  and  order  such  causes  and  beha- 
iriours;  and  be  not  judges  yourselves  of  your  own 
ftntastical  opinions  and  vain  expositions.  And  although 
you  be  permitted  to  read  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  have 
the  Word  of  God  in  your  mother  tongue,  you  must  un- 
derstand it  is  licensed  you  so  to  do  only  to  inform 
your  conscience,  your  children,  and  families,  and  not  to 
dispute,  and  to  maJce  scripture  a  railing  and  taunting  stock 
against  priests  and  preachers.  I  am  very  sorry  to  know 
and  hear  how  irreverentiy  that  precious  jewel,  the  Word 
of  God,  is  disputed,  rh^-med,  sung,  and  jangled  in  every 
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akbome  and  tarem,  contraiy  to  the  true  meaning  and 
doctrine  of  the  same.^'' 

Hub  speech  was  a  prelude  to  the  rigorous  enforce- 
Bient  of  the  six  articles.  The  most  interesting  victim 
of  the  fiery  penecotion  that  ensued  in  the  spring  and 
smamer  of  1546,  was  the  young,  beautifiil,  and  learned 
Anne  Askew.  She  was  a  lady  of  honourable  birth  and 
ancient  lineage,  and  having  become  a  convert  to  the 
new  learning,  was  for  that  cause  violently  driven  from 
her  home  by  her  husband,  Mr.  Kyme  of  Lincolnshire ; 
die  dien  resumed  her  maiden  name,  and  devoted  herself 
to  the  promulgation  of  the  religious  opinions  she  had 
emfafaced.  It  was  soon  known  that  the  queen's  sister, 
lady  Herbert,  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  and  other  great 
ladies  of  the  court,  countenanced  the  fair  gospeller — 
nay,  more,  that  the  queen  herself  had  received  books 
from  her  in  the  presence  of  lady  Herbert,  lady  Tyrwhit, 
and  the  youthfid  lady  Jane  Grray,  which  might  bring  her 
mqetty  under  the  penalty  of  the  statute  against  reading 
heretical  works.*  The  religious  opinions  of  a  young  and 
beantiful  woman  mig^t,  perhaps,  have  been  overlooked 
by  men,  with  whom  reUgion  was  a  matter  of  party,  not 
conscioice ;  but  the  supposed  connection  of  Anne  Askew 
with  the  queen,  caused  her  to  be  singled  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  terrifying  or  torturing  her  into  confessions  that 
might  fiimish  a  charge  of  heresy  or  treason  against  her 
loyal  mistress.  The  unexpected  firmness  of  the  Chris- 
tim  heroine  baffled  this  design ;  she  endured  the  utmost 
inflictions  of  Wriothedey's  vindictive  finy  without  per- 
mitting a  syllable  to  pass  her  lips  that  mi|^t  be  rendered 
subservient  to  this  purpose. 

Anne  Askew  had  been  supported  in  prison  by  money 
vluch  had  been  conveyed  to  her,  from  time  to  time,  by 
penons  sapposed  to  be  in  the  service  of  the  ladies  of 

*  Journals  of  Parliaiiicnt.  '  Fox. 
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the  queen^s  bedchamber;  and  the  lord  chancellor's  in* 
quisitorial  cruelty  was  especially  exercised  in  his  at- 
tempts to  extort  from  the  hapless  recipient  of  this  charity 
the  name  of  her  secret  friends  J 

It  is  weU  known  that  when  sir  Anthony  Ejievet,  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  endeavoured,  by  his  directiong. 
to  the  gaoler,  to  modify  the  ferocious,  and  it  seema 
illegal  requisition  of  chanceUor  Wriothesley,  to  inflict 
severer  agonies  on  the  tender  but  unshrinking  victim^ 
his  lordship  threw  off  his  gown,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  pitiless  accomplice.  Rich,  worked  the  rack,  till,  to 
use  Anne's  own  words,  they  well  nigh  plucked  her  joints 
asunder.  When  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  found  bis 
authority  thus  superseded,  he  promptly  took  boat,  and 
proceeding  to  the  king,  indignantly  related  to  him  the 
disgusting  scene  he  had  just  witnessed. 

Henry  affected  to  express  great  displeasure  that  a 
female  diould  have  been  exposed  to  such  barbarity,  but 
he  neither  punished  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  nor 
interposed  his  authority  to  preserve  Anne  Askew  from  a 
fiery  death.  Indeed,  if  the  contemporary  author  quoted  , 
by  Speed  is  to  be  credited,  '^  Henry  had  himself  ordered 
Anne  Askew  to  be  stretched  on  the  rack,  being  ex* 
asperated  against  her  for  having  brought  prohibited 
books  into  his  palace,  and  imbued  his  queen  and  his 
nieces,  Suffolk's  daughters,  with  her  doctrine." 

The  terrible  sentence  which  consigned  the  dislocated 
frame  of  the  young  and  lovely  Anne  Askew  ,a  living 
prey  to  the  flames,  shook  not  the  lofty  self-devotion  of 
the  victim.  Several  persons  professing  the  reformed 
doctrine  were  condemned  to  die  at  the  same  time»^ 
among  whom  were  two  gentlemen  of  the  royal  household^ 
William  Morrice,  the  king's  gentleman  usher,  and  sir 
George  Blagge,  of  the  privy  chamber.     The  following 

*  Fox*s  Mftityrology. 
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tcmdmig  pardculars  of  their  last  meeting  have  been  re* 
corded  by  a  survivor : — 

^ly  b^g  alrve^^  narrates  John  Load,  (tutor  to  sir 
Robert  Southwell,  and  a  gentleman  of  Lincoln's  Inn,) 
^vnist  needs  confess  of  her  departed  to  the  Lord.*'  There 
was  a  sad  party  of  victims,  and  their  undaunted  firiends 
gathered  in  the  little  parlour  by  Newgate.  Sir  George 
Blagge  was  with  Lascells  (a  gentleman  of  a  right  worship- 
fid  bouse  in  Nottinghamshire,  at  Gatford,  near  Worksop) 
die  day  beferre  his  execution  and  that  of  Anne  Askew, 
^wbo  had,^  says  the  narrator,  ^'an  angel's  countenance 
and  a  smiling  flice."  Lascells  was  in  the  little  parlour  by 
Newgate ;  **  he  mounted  up  in  the  window  seat,  and  there 
sat;  he  was  merry  and  cheerful  in  the  Lord,  and  sir 
George  Blagge  sat  by  his  side :  one  Belenian,  a  priest, 
likewise  burnt,  was  there.  Three  of  the  Throckmortons 
were  present,  sir  Nicolas  being  one  of  them.  By  the  same 
token  a  person  unknown  to  me  said,  ^  Ye  are  all  marked 
men  that  come  to  diem.    Take  heed  to  your  lives.' "' 

Hie  Throckmortons  were,  be  it  remembered,  the  near 
kiasmen  of  die  queen,  and  confidential  members  of  her 
honseliold.  They  were  her  61^ves,  and  converts,  withal, 
to  die  fidth  of  wUch  she  was  the  nursing  mother.  Un- 
dismayed by  the  warning  they  had  received  when  they 
eame  to  comfort  Anne  Askew  and  her  fellow  captives  in 
prison,  these  hercnc  brethren  ventured  to  approach  her, 
when  she  was  borne  to  her  funeral  pile  in  Smithfield,  for 
the  purpose  of  offexing  her  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment ;  but  they  were  again  warned  ^'  that  they  were  marked 
men,**  and  compelled  to  withdraw.'  In  a  far  different 
qxrit  came  Wriothesley,  Russell,  and  others  of  the  ruth- 
lesi  cBqne,  to  witness  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy,'  and  to 

■  ftrjpc,     Mems.,  p.  509.  '  Aikin's  EUiabeth. 

*  lA  Amiable  junto  wer«  seated  on  a  bench  by  St.  Bartholomew's 
^^nthf  and  crpraaed  some  alarm  lest  tbcir  persons  should  be  endan- 
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tempt  the  weakness  of  woman's  nature  bj  offering  her 
the  king's  pardon  on  condition  of  her  recanting.  She 
treated  the  proposal  mth  the  scorn  it  merited,  and  her 
feaiiess  demeanour  encouraged  and  strengthened  the  re- 
sohition  of  the  three  men  who  shared  with  her  the  crown 
of  martyrdom. 

The  male  rictims  were  not  subjected  to  torture.  Thej 
mpuenx  to  hare  suffered  on  matters  of  fiuth*  unconnected 
wim  politics.  Anne  Askew  may  be  regarded  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  malignity  of  the  party  who  fidled  in  making  her 
an  instnunent  in  their  machinadons  against  th6  queen. 

The  terror  and  anguish  which  must  have  o^ressed 
the  heart  of  the  queen  at  this  dreadfiil  period  may  be 
imagined.  Not  oidy  was  die  unable  to  avert  the  fiaite  of 
the  generous  Anne  Askew  and  the  other  Frotratant 
martyrs,  but  she  was  herself,  with  some  of^her  nearest 
and  dearest  connexions,  on  the  verge  of  the  like  peril. 

Sir  George  Blagge,  who  was  involved  in  the  same  con- 
demnation with  Anne  Askew  and  those  who  su£Baed 
with  her,  was  a  great  fiivourite  with  the  king,  who  was 
wont  to  honour  him,  in  moments  of  familiarity,  with  the 
endearing  appelladon  of  his  ^^  pig.''  Henry  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  aware  of  Blagge's  arrest  till  informed 
of  his  condemnation.  He  then  sent  for  Wiiothesley, 
and  rated  him  ^'for  coming  so  near  him,  even  to  his 
privy  chamber,"  and  commanded  him  to  draw  out  a 
pardon.  Blagge,  on  his  release,  flew  to  thank  his  master 
who,  seeing  him,  cried  out,  ^^  Ah,  my  pig !  are  you  here 
safe  again  ?"  ^^  Yes,  sire,"  said  he  ;  ^^  and  if  your 
majesty  had  not  been  better  than  your  bishops,  your  pig 
had  been  racuted  ere  this  time."^    Notwithstanding 


gered  by  the  gunpowder  among  the  faggots  exploding.  Russell  reassured 
his  colleagues,  by  informing  them  that  it  was  only  intended  for  the  oon- 
demneQ  prieonen* 

>  Ridley's  Utt  of  Bishop  Ridley.    TyUer. 
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rebuff,  Wriod^slejr  and  hw  eoadjutort  pretimied  to  come 
flomewhd  nearer  to  the  king  duoi  an  attack  on  membeca 
of  his  hooseliotd,  for  thejr  atiuck  at  the  wife  of  hta  boaoiB. 

It  was  shrewdly  obsenred  by  a  contemponufy,  ^  that 
Chffdiner  had  bent  his  bow  to  bring  down  some  of  the 
head  deer.**  Victims  of  less  distinguished  note  were 
destined  first  to  ftS,  but  it  was  plain  to  all  diat  it  was  to 
compass  the  disgrace  or  death  of  the  queen,  that  the 
fires  of  persecution  had  been  rekindled,  Wriotfaasley 
and  Gardiner  hanng  masked  an  iniquitous  political 
intrigue  under  the  name  of  religion.  The  queen's  sister, 
lady  Herbert,  had  been  secretly  denounced  to  Henry  as 
an  actire  instrument  in  controTerting  his  edict  touching 
beretieal  worics.  This  was  a  subtle  prelude  for  an  at- 
tack upcm  the  queen  herself;  for  when  Henry  had  reason 
to  suppose  she  receiTed  and  read  books  lbrt>idden  by 
his  royal  statutes,  he  was  prepared  to  take  erery  di£br- 
ence  in  ofnnion  expressed  or  insinuated  by  her  in  the 
light  not  only  of  heresy  but  treason. 

Henry's  anger  was  always  the  most  deadly  and  dan- 
gerous when  he  brooded  over  an  offence  in  silence. 
Queen  Katharine  had  been  accustomed,  in  their  hours 
of  domestic  privacy,  to  converse  with  him  on  theological 
svAjects,  in  which  he  took  great  delight  The  points  of 
dilference  in  their  opinions,  and  the  ready  wit  and  elo- 
quence with  which  the  queen  maintained  her  side  of  the 
question,  gave  piquancy  to  these  discussions. 

Henry  was  at  &rst  amused  and  interested,  but  contro- 
rersies  between  husband  and  wife  are  dangerous  pastimes 
to  the  weaker  vessel,  especially  if  she  chance  to  have  the 
best  of  the  argument.  On  subjects  of  less  importance 
to  his  eternal  welfare,  Slatharine  might  possibly  have 
had  tact  enough  to  leave  the  victory  to  her  lord ;  but, 
labouring  as  she  saw  him  under  a  complication  oi  in- 
curable maladies,  and  loaded  with  a  yet  more  fearful 
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weight  of  unrepented  crimes,  she  mast  have  been  omdous 
to  awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  his  accoimtability  to  that 
ahnighty  Judge  at  whose  tribunal  it  was  evident  he  must 
soon  appear. 

With  the  exception  of  his  murdered  tutor,  Fisher, 
HenT}*'s  spiritual  advisers,  whether  catholics  or  reformers, 
had  all  been  Mse  to  their  trust  They  had  flattered  his 
worst  passions,  and  lulled  his  guilty  conscience,  by 
crying,  "  Peace,  peace !  when  there  was  no  peace.** 
Katharine  Parr  was,  perhaps,  the  only  person  for  the  last 
ten  years  who  had  had  the  moral  courage  to  speak. 
«ven  in  a  modified  manner,  the  language  rf  truth  rhis 
presence. 

Henry,  who  was  neither  catholic  nor  protestant,  had  a 
*^  sitmpsimus*^  of  his  own,  which  he  wished  to  render  the 
national  rule  of  faith,  and  was  at  last  exceedingly  dis* 
pleased  that  his  queen  should  presume  to  doubt  the  in- 
fallibility of  his  opinions.  One  day  she  ventured,  in  the 
presence  of  Gardiner,  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the 
proclamation  he  had  recently  put  forth,  forbidding  the 
use  of  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he  had  pre- 
vioudy  licensed.  This  was  at  a  time  when  his  consti- 
tutional  irascibility  was  aggravated  by  a  painful  inflam- 
mation of  his  ulcerated  leg,  which  confined  him  to  his 
chamber.  Perhaps  Katharine,  in  her  zeal  for  the  diffusion 
of  the  truths  of  holy  writ,  pressed  the  matter  too  closely, 
for  the  king  shewed  tokens  of  mislike,  and  cut  the  matter 
short.  .The  queen  made  a  few  pleasant  observations 
on  other  subjects,  and  withdrew.  Henry^s  suppressed 
choler  broke  out  as  soon  as  she  left  the  room.  *^  A  good 
hearing  it  is,**  said  he,  ^^  when  women  become  such 
clerks ;  and  much  to  my  comfort,  to  come  in  mine  old 
age  to  be  taught  by  my  wife !"  * 

Gardiner,  who  was  present,  availed  himself  of  this 

'  Fox.     Herbert.     Lingard. 
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scornAil  sally  to  msiauate  things  against  her  miyest}', 
which  a  few  days  before  he  durst  not,  for  his  life,  ha?e 
breathed  to  the  king.  *^  For,^  says  a  contemporary  au- 
thor, ^^  never  handmaid  sought  more  to  please  her  mis- 
tress than  she  to  please  his  humour ;  and  she  was  of 
singular  beauty,  farour,  and  comely  personage,  wherein 
the  king  was  greatly  delighted.  But  Gardiner,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  Wriothesley,  lord  chancellor,  and  others 
of  the  king's  privy  chamber,  practised  her  death,  that 
they  might  the  better  stop  the  passage  of  the  gospel, 
yet  they  durst  not  speak  to  the  king  touching  her, 
because  they  saw  he  loved  her  so  well.^  But  now  that 
an  offence  had  been  given  to  the  royal  egotist's  self- 
idolatry,  he  was  ready  to  listen  to  anything  that  could  be 
said  ia  disparagement  of  his  dutifiil  and  conscientious 
wife.  Hec  tender  nursing,  her  unremitting  attentions  to 
his  coBiforty  together  with  her  amiable  and  affectionate 
conduct  to  his  children,  were  all  forgotten.  Gardiner 
flattered  him  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  on  his  theological 
knowledge  and  judgment,  in  which  he  declared  ^'  that 
his  majesty  excelled  the  princes  of  that  and  every  other 
age,  as  weU  as  all  the  professed  doctors  of  divinity,  in- 
somuch that  it  was  unseemly  for  any  of  his  subjects  to 
argue  with  him  so  malapertly  as  the  queen  had  just  done. 
That  k  was  grievous  for  any  of  his  counsellors  to  hear  it 
done,  since  those  who  were  so  bold  in  words  would  not 
scruple  to  proceed  to  acts  of  disobedience ;"  adding, 
^  that  he  could  make  great  discoveries,  if  he  were  not 
deterred  by  the  queen's  powerful  faction.  In  short,  he 
crept  so  fiur  into  the  king  at  that  time,"  says  Fox,  ^'  and 
he  and  his  fellows  so  filled  Henry's  mistrustfiil  mind  with 
fearsy  that  he  gave  them  warrant  to  consult  together  about 
drawing  of  articles  against  the  queen,  wherein  her  life 
might  be  touched.     Then  they  Uiought  it  best  to  begin 
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with  such  ladies  as  she  most  esteemed,  and  were  ipnvj  t» 
all  her  doings'—as  the  lady  Herbert,  afterwards  coii]ites» 
of  Pembroke,  her  sister,  the  lady  Jane,  who  was  her  first 
cousin ;  and  the  lady  Tyrwhit,  all  of  her  privy  chamber ; 
and  to  accuse  them  of  the  six  articles,  and  to  search 
their  closets  and  coffers,  that  they  might  find  somewhat 
to  charge  the  queen;  which  being  found,  the  queen 
should  be  taken  and  carried  by  night  in  a  barge  to  the 
Tower,  of  which  advice  the  king  was  made  privy  by 
Oardiner.  This  purpose  was  so  finely  handled  that 
it  grew  within  few  days  of  the  time  appointed,  and 
the  poor  queen  suspected  nothing,  but,  after  her  accus* 
tomed  mamier,  visited  the  king,  still  to  deal  with  him 
touching  religion  as  before.^'  At  this  momeptous  crisis, 
when  the  life  of  the  queen  might  be  said  to  hang  on  a 
balance  so  fearfiilly  poised  that  the  descent  of  a  feather 
would  have  given  it  a  fatal  turn,  the  bill  of  articles 
that  had  been  framed  against  her,  together  with  the  man- 
date for  her  arrest,  were  dropped  by  Wriothesley  fit>m  his 
bosom,  in  the  gallery  at  Whitehall,  after  the  royal  sig- 
nature of  the  king  had  been  affixed.  Fortunately,  it  hap- 
pened that  it  was  picked  up  by  one  of  the  attendants  of 
the  queen,  soki  instantly  conveyed  to  her  majesty,^  whose 
sweetness  of  temper  and  gracious  demeanour  had  en- 
deared her  to  all  her  household* 

It  is  impossible  but  that  shuddering  recollections  of 
the  fell  decree  which  doomed  Henry's  second  queen, 
Anne  Boleyn,  to  be  either  burned  or  beheaded,  at  the 
king's  pleasure,  and  of  the  summary  proceedings  by 
which  his  last  queen,  Katharine,  was  hurried  to  the  block, 
without  even  the  ceremony  of  a  trial,  must  have  pressed 
upon  her  mind  as  she  glanced  at  these  appalling  docu- 
ments. Her  virtue,  it  is  true,  could  not  be  impugned,  as 
theirs  had  been,  but  she  had  disappointed  the  expecta- 

*  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments.    Speed.    Tytler. 
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lion  so  confidently  ftafted  by  the  king  in  the  act  finr 
gettling  the  mccemon  to  the  orown^  **  that  their  unian 
night  be  bkaaed  with  aftpiing.**  In  that  very  act  there 
was  the  (nmnoosdaoae^in  case  of  fidfaue  of  issue  by  her, 
which  seemed  a  precedency  over  his  daogfaters  *^  to  the 
children  he  might  have  by  any  other  qneens.'^ 

Katharine  had  been  Henry's  wife  three  years,  and  was 
still  chiMlesiy  and  as  she  had  not  bronglu  a  femily  to 
either  of  her  fionner  hnsbandsy  the  reproach  of  bairen- 
ness  ni|^  not  nnreasonabfy,  be  ascribed  to  her  by 
the  king.  It  was  doubtless  to  the  full  as  great  a  crime 
in  his  sgbt  as  her  heresy,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  was  even  cited  in  the  fist  of  her  misdemean* 
ours,  as  the  untimely  death  of  Katharine  of  Arragon's 
SQUB  had  been  impionsly  construed  into  evidences 
that  the  marriage  was  £spleastng  in  the  sight  of  6od^ 
iriien  Henry  was  desirous  of  another  wife.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  qoeen  no  sooner  perceived  that  a  bill  fer  her 
attainder  was  prepared^  and  that  the  king  had  treach- 
erously given  his  sanction  to  the  machinations  of  her 
fees,  than  she  concluded  diat  she  was  io  be  added  to 
the  list  of  hia  coojugal  decapitations,  and  fell  into  an 
hysterical  agony.'  She  occu{»ed  an  apartment  conti- 
gnous  to  diat  (rf  the  sick  and  froward  monarch;  and 
as  she  fell  finom  one  fit  into  anoAer,  her  shrieks  and 
cries  reached  his  ears,  finding  they  contbuued  for  many 
hours,  either  moved  with  pi^,  or,  as  Dr.  Lingard 
shrewdly  suggests,  ^  incommoded  by  the  noise,''  he 
sent  to  inquire  what  was  the  matter.  Katharine's 
pfayrieian.  Dr.  Wend^,  having  penetrated  the  cause 
of  her  majesty's  indiqKmticm,  informed  the  royal  mes- 
senger that  the  queen  was  dangerously  ill,  and  that  it 
appeared  that  her  sickness  was  caused  by  distress  of 
it^aAJ^  When  the  king  heard  this,  he  was  either  moved 

■  Fox.    Speed.    Herbert.    Liagard.  '  Tytler. 
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with  unwonted  feelings  of  compassion  for  the  suffenngs 
of  his  consort,  or  reminded,  by  his  own  increasing  in- 
firmities, which  had  confined  1dm  for  the  last  two  days 
to  his  bed,  of  her  unrivalled  skill  as  a  nurse ;  and  feeling, 
perhaps,  for  the  first  time,  how  much  he  should  miss  her 
in  that  capacity  if  death  deprived  him  of  her  services, 
he  determined  to  pay  her  a  visit    This  act  of  royal 
condescension  was  the  more  remarkable  because  it  was 
attended  with  great  personal  inconvenience  to  himself, 
for  he  was  carried  in  a  chair  into  queen  Katharine's 
apartment,  being  at  that  time  unable  to  walk.'   He  found 
her  heavy  and  melancholy,  and  apparently  at  the  point 
of  death,  at  which  he  evinced  much  s^inpathy,  as  if  really 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  losing  her.    Perhaps  he  had  not, 
till  then,  discovered  that  she  was  dearer  to  him  than  her 
fairer  and  more  passionately,  but  briefly  loved,  prede- 
cessors, Anne  Bolejm  and  Katharine  Howard.     The 
hysterical  agonies  of  those  unhappy  ladies  had  produced 
no  such  relentings  in  his  vindictive  breast,  though  they 
had  been  duly  reported  to  him ;  but  then,  to  be  sure,  he 
was  out.  of  hearing  of  their  cries.     Katharine  Parr  had, 
besides,  been  twice  married  before,  and  being  a  woman 
of  great  sense  and  observation,  had  acquired  greater  ex- 
perience in  adapting  herself  to  the  humour  of  her  froward 
lord,  than  either  the  gay,  reckless  coquette,  Anne  Boleyn, 
or  the  young,  unlettered  Howard.    On  this  occasion  she 
testified  a  proper  degree   of  gratitude  for  the   honour 
of  his  visit,  "  which,"  she  assured  him,  "  had  greatly 
revived  and  rejoiced  her."      She  also  adroitly  offered  an 
opening  for  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  Henr^-'s  dis- 
pleasure by  expressing  herself  much  distressed  at  having 
seen  so  little  of  his  majesty  of  late,  adding,  that  her  un- 
easiness at  this  was  increased  by  her  apprehensions  of 
having  been  so  unhappy  as  to  have  given  him  some 

>  Foi. 
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oninteiitional  offence.*  Henry  replied  only  with  gracious 
and  encouraging  expressions  of  his  good  will.  During 
the  rest  of  this  critical  interview,  Katharine  behaved  in 
so  humble  and  endearing  a  manner,  and  so  completely 
adapted  herself  to  the  humour  of  her  imperious  lord,  that, 
in  the  excitement  caused  by  the  reaction  of  his  feelings, 
Henry  betrayed  to  her  physician  the  secret  of  the  plot 
against  her  life.  This  gentleman,  being  both  a  good  and 
a  prudent  person,  acted  as  a  mediator  with  his  sovereign 
in  the  fifst  instance,  and  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  the 
queen  the  proper  means  of  securing  a  reconciliation  with 
Henry.* 

The  next  evening  the  queen  found  herself  well  enough 
to  return  the  king's  visit  in  his  bedchamber.  She  came 
attended  by  her  sister,  lady  Herbert,  and  the  king's 
young  niece,  lady  Jane  Gray,'  who  carried  the  candles 
before  her  majesty.  Henry  welcomed  her  very  courte- 
ously, and  appeared  to  take  her  attention  in  good  part ; 
but  presently  turned  the  conversation  to  the  old  subject 
of  controversy,  for  the  purpose  of  beguiling  her  into  an 
argument  Katharine  wittily  excused  herself  from  the 
snare  by  observing,  that  she  was  but  a  woman,  accom- 
panied with  all  the  imperfections  natural  to  the  weakness 
of  her  sex ;  therefore,  in  all  matters  of  doubt  and  difficulty 
she  must  refer  herself  to  his  majesty's  better  judgment, 
as  to  her  lord  and  head ;  '^  for  so  God  hath  appointed 
you,'*  continued  she,  ^^  as  the  supreme  head  of  us  all, 
and  of  you,  next  unto  God,  wiD  I  ever  learn." 

**  Not  so,  by  St  Mary,"  said  the  king ;  "  ye  are  be- 
come a  doctor,  Kate,  to  instruct  us,  and  not  to  be 
instructed  of  us,  as  oftentime  we  have  seen."  "  Indeed," 
replied  the  queen,  "  if  your  majesty  have  so  conceived, 

*  Fox.     Herbert.     Speed.  '  Soames'  Hist.  Ref.     Tytler. 

*  Lady  Jaoe  Gray,  though  only  nine  years  old  at  that  time,  held  some 
office  of  state  id  the  chamber  of  queen  Katharine  Parr. 
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my  meaning  has  been  mistaken,  for  I  have  alwaya  held 
it  preposterous  for  a  woman  to  insliruct  her  kwd  ;  and  if 
I  have  ever  presumed  to  differ  with  your  hi^oiess  on  le- 
ligion,  it  was  partly  to  obtain  information  for  my  own 
comfort,  regarding  certain  nice  points  on  which  1  stood,  in 
doubt,  and  sometimes  because  I  perc^ved,  thai  in  talk- 
i^gi  you  were  better  able  to  pass  away  the  pain  and 
weariness  of  your  present  infirmify,  which  encouraged 
me  to  this  boldness,  in  the  hope  of  profiting  withal  by 
your  majesty's  learned  discourse.**  ^^  And  is  it  so,  svneet- 
heart !"  replied  the  king ;  '^  then  are  we  perfect  friends.** 
He  then  kissed  her  with  much  tenderness,  and  gave  her 
leave  to  depart. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  her  arrest,  the  king,  being 
convalescent,  sent  for  the  queen  to  take  the  air  with  him 
in  the  garden.  Katharine  came,  attended,  as  before,  by 
her  sister,  lady  Jane  Gray,  and  lady  Tyrwhit.  Pre- 
sently, the  lord  chancellor  Wriothesley,  with  for^  of  the 
guard,  entered  the  garden,  with  the  expectation  of  carry- 
ing off  the  queen  to  the  Tower,  for  he  had  not  received 
the  slightest  intimation  of  the  change  in  the  roy^  ca- 
price. The  king  received  him  with  a  burst  of  indig<» 
nadon,  saluted  him  with  the  unexpected  address  of 
^'  Beast,  fool,  and  knave,^*  and  sternly  withdrawing  him 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  queen,  he  bade  him  ^'  avaunt 
from  his  presence.^'  Katharine,  when  she  saw  the  king 
so  greatly  incensed  with  the  chancellor,  had  the  mag- 
nanimity to  intercede  for  her  foe,  saying,  ^^she  would 
become  a  humble  suitor  for  him,  as  she  deemed  his 
fault  was  occasioned  by  mistake.** 

^^  Ah !  poor  soul,*'  said  the  king,  ^^  thou  litde  knowest, 
Kate,  how  evil  he  deserveth  this  grace  at  thy  hands. 
On  my  word,  sweetheart,  he  hath  been  to  thee  a  very 
knave !" ' 

'  SpMd.    Herbert.     Foi.    Rapin. 
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Katharine  Parr  treated  the  authors  of  the  cruel  con- 
fifmcj  against  her  life  with  the  magnanimity  of  a  great 
ndnd  and  the  forbearance  of  a  true  Chiistian.  She 
toaght  no  vengeance,  although  the  reaction  of  the  king's 
vxmriooa  fondness  would  undoubtedly  have  given  her 
die  power  of  destroying  them,  if  she  had  been  of  a  vin- 
dictive temper.  But  though  Henry  was  induced,  dirough 
the  intercession  of  Katharine,  to  overlook  the  offence  of 
Wriothesley,  he  never  forgave  Gardiner  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  this  affidr,  which  proved  no  less  a  political 
blunder  than  a  BM>ral  crime.  It  was  the  death-blow  of 
his  credit  with  the  king,  who  not  only  struck  his  name 
out  of  his  council-book,  but  forbade  him  his  presence. 
Gardiner,  notwithstanding  this  prohibition,  had  the 
bddiiess  to  present  himself  before  the  sovereign  on  the 
lenrace  at  Windsor,  among  his  former  colleagues.  When 
Henry  observed  him,  he  turned  fiercely  to  his  chan- 
cellor, and  said,  ^Did  I  not  command  you  that  he 
should  cone  no  more  among  you  ?"' 

"  My  lord  of  Winchester,"  replied  Wriothesley,  "  has 
eome  to  wait  upon  your  highness  with  the  offer  of  a  be- 
aevolence  fix>m  his  clergy."'  This  was  touching  the 
light  diord,  iiK  money  never  came  amiss  to  the  rapacious 
and  needy  monarch  from  any  quarter.  Henry  con- 
descended to  receive  the  address,  and  to  accept  the 
bribe,  but  took  no  fiirther  notice  of  the  bishop  than  to 
strike  his  name  out  of  the  list  af  his  executors.  Henry 
cancelled  that  of  Thirlby,  bishop  of  Westminster,  also, 
**  becaase,"  he  said,  ^'  the  lattw  was  schooled  by  Gar- 
diner." *  So  carefiil  was  the  king  to  leave  neither  power 
nor  influence  in  the  coimcil  of  his  successor  to  the  man 
who  had  tempted  him  to  close  his  reign  with  the  murder 
of  his  innocent  wife. 

*  By  tbc  t«»tifi«ition  as  well  of  mtster  Denny  as  of  sir  Henry  Neville, 
vkovtrvfiTCWiit.    Foi.  •  Lmgwd.     Somms, 
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Henry  is  said  to  have  exhibited  many  public  marks 
of  coarse,  but  confiding  fondness  for  queen  Katharine 
Parr  in  his  latter  days.  He  was  accustomed  to  call 
her  ^'sweetheart,''  and  to  lay  his  sore  leg  on  her  lap 
before  the  lords  and  ladies  in  waiting ;  and  sometimes,  it 
is  said,  he  so  far  forgot  the  restraints  of  royalty  as  to  do 
so  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court.  The  queen,  who 
was  still  a  very  pretty  litde  woman,  and  quite  young 
enough  to  have  been  his  daughter,  was  careful  to  receive 
these  rude  endearments,  as  flattering  marks  of  the  favour 
of  her  royal  lord.  Yet  after  the  fearfiil  warning  she 
had  received  of  the  capricious  nature  of  his  love,  and 
the  treachery  of  his  disposition,  she  must  have  regarded 
herself  as  a  "  poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hour.'' 
How  indeed  could  the  sixth  wife  of  Henry  pillow  her 
head  on  his  cruel  bosom,  without  dreaming  of  axes  and 
flames,  or  fearing  to  see  the  curtains  withdrawn  by  the 
pale  spectres  of  his  former  matrimonial  nctims  ? 

Her  wifely  probation,  as  queen  consort  of  England, 
was,  however,  near  its  close ;  for  Henry's  own  tragedy 
was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  termination.  Its  last  act  was 
to  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  most  accomplished 
nobleman  in  his  dominions,  the  gallant  Henry  Howard, 
earl  of  Surrey,  the  cousin  of  his  two  beheaded  queens, 
Anne  Boleyn  and  Katharine  Howard,  and  the  friend  and 
brother-in-law  of  his  passionately -loved  son,  Henry 
Fitzroy,  duke  of  Richmond.  Siurey  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  the  nctim  of  the  Seymour  party,  who  had 
obtained  a  great  ascendancy  in  the  council  since  Gardiner 
had  committed  the  false  step  of  practising  against  the 
life  of  the  queen. 

Katharine  Parr,  though  she  had  laboured,  at  the  peril 
of  being  sent  to  the  scaffold,  to  obtain  toleration  and 
liberty  of  conscience  for  those  of  her  own  religion, 
had  hitherto  carefully  abstained  from  implicating  herself 
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with  the  intrigues  of  either  party.  Now,  she  naturally 
threw  the  weight  of  her  quiet  influence  into  the  scale 
of  those  who  supported  the  doctrine  of  the  Refonna- 
tion.  With  this  part}%  which  was  headed  by  the  Sey- 
moors,  her  only  brother  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  her 
sister's  husband,  lord  Herbert,  were  allied.  A  mortal 
hatred  subsisted  between  the  newly-aggrandized  family 
of  Seymour  and  the  house  of  Howard.  The  high- 
spirited  heir  of  Norfolk,  in  whose  veins  flowed  the 
proud  blood  of  Charlemagne  and  the  Flantagenets, 
was  known  to  look  with  contempt  on  the  new  nobility, 
and  had  rashly  expressed  his  intention  of  avenging  the 
insolence  with  which  he  had  been  treated  by  the  earl  of 
Hertford,  when  a  convenient  season  should  arrive.  The 
precarious  state  of  the  sovereign's  health  warned  the 
Seymours  to  make  the  most  of  the  power  which  they  had 
got  into  their  own  hands.  Among  the  absurd  charges 
that  were  brought  against  Surrey,  one  must  have  been 
artfiiDy  framed  to  cause  disquiet  to  queen  Katliarine, 
which  was,  that  he  had  conceived  the  monstrous  project 
of  maiiying  his  beautiful  sister,  the  duchess-dowager  of 
Richmond,  to  the  king,  although  she  was  the  widow  of 
that  monarch's  reputed  son  Henry,  duke  of  Richmond. 
Stranger  still,  the  young  lady  herself,  out  of  revenge,  as 
it  is  supposed,  to  her  noble  brother,  for  haring  prevented 
her  father  from  bestowing  her  in  marriage  on  the  ad- 
miral sir  Thomas  Seymour,  of  whom  she  was  deeply 
enamoured,  came  forward  as  a  witness  against  him,  and 
deposed,  *^  that  he  had  instructed  her  how  to  behave 
herself  that  she  might  obtain  private  interviews  with  the 
king,  and  so  endear  herself  in  his  favour  that  she  might 
rule  as  others  had  done.''  As  Henry  had  already  mar- 
ried two   fair  ladies  of  the   Howard  lineage,*  through 

*  Aiifi«  Bolcyn  and  Katharine  Howard.     In  one  of  the  suie  papers, 
ia  the  haodwritiog  of  Wriothesley.  that  portion  of  the  charge  against 
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whose  influence  the  blanche  lion  had  for  a  brief  period 
triumphed  over  all  rivals  in  the  court,  the  foes  of  Surrey 
and  his  aged  father  calculated  that  this  odious  accusa- 
tion might  possibly  obtain  sufficient  credit  to  excite  the 
indignation  of  the  people  and  the  jealousy  of  the  queen; 
so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  to  deter  her  from  interceding  in 
behalf  of  the  victims  of  their  murderous  policy. 

The  unmerited  fate  of  the  gallant  and  accomplished 
Surrey  has  been  ever  considered  as  one  of  the  darkest 
blots  of  the  crime-stained  annals  of  Henry  YIIL  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  this  monarch,  who  had  re- 
ceived a  learned  education,  made  pretensions  to  author- 
ship, and  affected  to  be  a  patron  of  the  belles-lettres,  sent 
the  three  most  distinguished  literary  characters  of  his 
court — sir  Thomas  More,  lord  Rochford,  and  Surrey — to 
the  block,  from  feelings  of  private  and  personal  malice, 
and  in  so  illegal  a  manner,  that  the  executions  of  all 
three  deserve  no  gentler  name  than  murder.  Surrey  was 
beheaded  on  the  19th  of  January,  1547.  Henry  then 
lay  on  his  death-bed;  and  his  swollen  and  enfeebled 
hands  having  been  long  unequal  to  the  task  of  guiding  a 
pen,  a  stamp,  with  the  fac -simile  of  the  initials  ^^  H.  R.,** 
was  affixed  to  the  death-warrant  in  his  presence.'  In 
like  manner  was  that  for  the  execution  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  signed.     This  aged  nobleman  claimed  a  three- 


Surrey  it  thus  commented  upon,  and  placed  in  a  still  coarser  poiiit  of 
ynew: — 

**  If  a  man  compassing  trt'M  hinuelf  to  govern  the  realm,  do  actuaUy  go 
aboMt  to  rule  the  king,  and  tkotdd  foir  that  purpou  admte  his  dat^kter  sr 
sister  to  become  bis  harlot»  thinking  thereby  to  bring  it  to  pass,  and  so  would 
rule  both  father  and  son,  €U  by  this  next  article  doth  more  appear,** 

The  words  in  italics  are  written  by  Henry  himself,  in  a  tremolout 
character. 

'  On  August  SIst,  1546,  Henry  appointed  A.  Denny,  J.  Gate,  and  W. 
CHere,  to  sign  all  instruments  requiring  his  signature,  from  that  day  to 
the  10th  of  May,  1547,  in  the  following  manner : — Two  of  them  were  to 
impress  a  dry  stamp  on  the  instrument,  and  the  third  to  fill  up  the  im- 
prestton  with  pen  and  ink.     Rymer. 
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fcld  relaiioiiship  to  the  king,  as  the  husband  of  his 
malemid  aunt,  the  princess  Aime  Flantagenet,  and  as 
the  uncle  of  two  of  Henry's  queens,  Anne  Boleyn  and 
Katharine  Howard.  Acc<»rding  to  die  custom  of  those 
times,  he  had  no  doubt  been  occasionally  called  by  the 
long,  his  nnde  Norfolk.  Yet  the  last  act  of  Henry's  life 
was  to  dispatch  a  messenger  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  with  an  order  for  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate 
doke,  early  on  the  following  morning.  This  was  on  the 
evening  of  the  26th  of  January.  A  more  irrevocable  fiat 
had,  however,  gone  forth  against  the  relentless  tyrant, 
md  ere  that  morning  dawned  which  was  to  have  seen 
the  hoary  head  of  N(»folk  fall  on  the  scaifcJd,  he  was 
himself  a  corpse.* 

When  the  physicians  announced  to  those  in  attendance 
on  the  sovereign  that  the  hour  of  his  departure  was  at 
hand,  they  shrunk  from  the  peril  of  incurring  the  last 
ebullition  of  his  vindictive  temper  by  warning  him  of  the 
awful  change  that  awaited  him.'  The  queen,  worn  out 
with  days  and  nights  of  fatigcung  personal  attendance  on 
bar  wayward  lord,  during  the  burning  fever  which  had 
preyed  upon  him  for  more  than  two  months,  was  in  all 
probidnlity  unequal  to  the  trial  of  witnessing  the  last 
fearful  scene ;  for  she  is  not  mentioned  as  having  been 
present  on  that  occasion.  Sir  Anthony  Denny  was  the 
only  person  who  had  the  courage  to  inform  the  king  of 
his  real  state.  He  approached  the  bed,  and  leaning  over 
it,  told  him  ^  that  all  human  aid  was  now  vain,  and  that 
it  was  meet  for  him  to  review  his  past  life,  and  seek  for 


'  Hm  duke  WM  reprieved  frem  the  eseoution  cC  his  eentence  by  the 
previdenttal  death  of  the  kiDg.  It  is  therefbre  evident  that  it  was  from 
Hflorj  liiinielf  that  sentence  proceeded,  since  the  Seymonrs  might  easily 
Wvt  had  the  wamnt  cieeHted*  if  they  had  chosen,  bc€ore  the  death  of  the 
_  was  made  {mblio.  It  vas  his  last  order,  and  it  must  have  cost 
trouble  to  prevent  its  being  carried  into  effect. 
'  Burnet.     Tytlcr.     lAngard. 
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God's  mercy  through  Christ^'  Henry,  who  was  uttering 
loud  cries  of  pain  and  impatience,  regarded  him  with  a 
stem  look,  and  asked,  ^^  What  judge  had  sent  him  to 
pass  this  sentence  upon  him  ?''  Denny  replied,  ^'  Your 
physicians."  When  these  physicians  next  approached 
the  royal  patient  to  offer  him  medicine,  he  repelled  them 
in  these  words:  ^^  After  the  judges  have  passed  sentence 
on  a  criminal  they  have  no  more  need  to  trouble  him ; 
therefore  begone  l""^  It  was  then  suggested  that  he  should 
confer  with  some  of  his  divines.  ''  I  will  see  no  one  but 
Cranmer,''  replied  the  king ;  '^  and  not  him  as  yet.  Let 
me  repose  a  little,  and  as  I  find  myself  so  I  shall  deter- 
mine.'' After  an  hour's  sleep  he  awoke,  and  becoming 
faint,  commanded  that  Cranmer,  who  had  nvithdrawn  to 
Croydon,  should  be  sent  for  with  all  haste.  But  the 
precious  interval  had  been  wasted ;  and  before  the  arch- 
bishop entered,  Henr>'  was  speechless.  Cranmer  besought 
him  to  testify  by  some  sign  his  hope  in  the  saving  mercy 
of  Christ  The  king  regarded  him  steadily  for  a  moment, 
wrung  his  hand,  and  expired.'  Thevet  bears  testimony 
to  the  d}ing  monarch's  remorse  of  conscience  for  the 
murder  of  Anne  Boleyn,  in  particular,  and  of  his  other 
crimes  in  general.  Harpsfield  describes  him  as  afflicted 
with  visionary  horrors  at  the  hour  of  his  departure  ;  for 
that  he  glanced  with  rolling  eyes  and  looks  of  wild  im- 
port towards  the  darker  recesses  of  his  chamber,  mut- 
tering to  himself  '^  Monks — monks !"  But  whether  this 
ejaculation  implied  that  his  disordered  fancy  had  peopled 
vacancy  \vith  cowled  figures,  or  that  he  was  desirous  of 
summoning  monks  to  assist  at  his  last  orisons,  must  for 
ever  remain  a  mystery.  "  Warned  of  the  moment  of 
approaching  dissolution,"  says  another  writer,  "and 
scorched  with  the  death-thirst,  he  craved  a  cup  of  white 
wine,  and  turning  to  one  of  his  attendants,  he  exclaimed, 

*  Leti.  '  Goodwin. 
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^An  is  loetr  these  words  were  his  last.^'  The  same 
anthor  arers  that  Henry  was  preparing  an  accusation 
against  his  queen^  on  the  old  charge  of  heresy,  which  was 
only  prerented  by  his  death. 

If  this  were  indeed  the  case,  it  would  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  the  silence  of  contemporaries  touching  Katha- 
rine Parr's  proceedings  at  the  time  of  her  royal  husband's 
death.  This  throws  some  light,  too,  on  the  general 
xemaik  of  the  historians  of  that  period,  that  Katharine's 
life  waspro>identially  preserved  by  the  decease  of  Henry 
at  a  critical  period  for  her;  and  that  it  was  only  by 
especial  good  luck  that  she  was  the  sun^ivor. 

The  only  notice  of  the  queen  which  occurs  at  this 
period  is  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  her  on  the 
10th  of  January  by  prince  Edward,  in  which  he  thanks 
her  for  her  new  year's  gift,  the  pictures  of  herself  and 
the  long  his  &ther ;  ^^  which  will  delight  him,"  he  says, 
^to  contemplate  in  their  absence."  He  calls  her,  ^'  illus- 
tfioiis  queen  and  dearest  mother."  The  youthful  heir 
of  England  was  at  Hertford  with  his  preceptors  at  the 
time  of  the  last  illness  of  his  royal  father. 

Henry  YIII.  expired  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
January  98th,  1547,  at  his  royal  palace  of  Westminster, 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  fifty-sixth 
of  his  age. 

This  important  event  was  kept  secret  tiU  the  earl  of 
Hertfinrd  had  obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  his 
royal  nephew,  the  young  king  Edward  VL,  and  arranged 
plans  for  securing  the  government  of  England  in  his 
The  parliament  met  on  the  29th,  according  to  an 
aicyoamment,  which  had  been  moved  during  the  life  of  the 
sovereign,  and  received  no  intimation  of  his  demise  till 
Monday,  the  last  day  of  January,*  when  Wriothesley,  the 
dianceUor,  announced  to  the  assembled  peers  and  com- 

>  langard.     Mackintosh.     Tytler.     Rapin. 
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mons  the  death  of  their  late  dread  lord—- ^  which,^  says  the 
deceitful  record,  ^  was  unspeakably  sad  and  sorrowed  to 
all  hearers,  the  chancellor  himself  being  almost  disabled 
by  his  tears  from  uttering  tlie  words.'*  A  part  of  Henry** 
will  was  then  read  by  sir  William  Paget,  secretary  of 
state  ;  and  the  parliament  was  declared  by  the  chancellor 
to  be  dissolved  by  the  demise  of  the  crown. 

When  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  was  opened,  the  queen 
expressed  the  utmost  surprise  on  learning  that  she  was  not 
appointed  to  the  regency  of  the  realm,  and  the  care  of  the 
person  of  the  young  king.  She  complained  bitterly  of  the 
counsellors  and  executors  of  king  Henry,  and  of  those 
persons  under  whose  influence  his  last  testament  had 
been  made,  but  they  paid  no  attention  to  her  displeasure* 

In  this  will,  Henry  places  the  children  he  may  have 
by  his  queen,  Katharine  Parr,  in  the  order  of  succession 
immediately  after  his  only  son,  prince  Edward,  giving 
them  precedency  of  the  princesses  Mary  and  Elisa- 
beth. If,  therefore,  the  queen  had  borne  a  posthumous 
daughter  to  Henry,  a  civil  war  would  unquestionabty 
have  been  the  residt.     The  words  are, 

'*  And  per  defiralt  of  lawfcd  issue  of  our  son,  prince  Edward,  we  will 
that  the  said  imperial  crown,  and  other  the  premises,  after  our  two  d^ 
ceases,  shall  folly  remain  and  come  to  the  heirs  of  onr  entirely  beloved 
wife,  queene  Katharyne,  that  now  is  or  of  any  other  onr  lawftd  wiiie 
that  ^e  shall  hereafter  marry."* 

The  last  sentence  seems  ominous  enough  to  the  child- 
less queen,  implying  that  Henry  meant  to  survive  her, 
and  was  gravely  providing  for  the  contingency  of  his 
issue  by  a  seventh  queen.  The  preamble  to  the  legacy 
he  bequeaths  to  Katharine  Parr  contains,  however,  a 
very  high  testimony  to  her  virtues : — 

**  And  for  the  great  love,  obedience,  chasti^  of  life,  and  wisdam« 
being  in  our  fbrenamed  wife  and  qaeen,  we  bequeath  unto  her  fbr  her 

'  Chapter-House  Royal  MS.  This  will  was  executed  December  SOtfa, 
1546.     It  was  stamped  with  the  royal  initials,  not  signed. 
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proper  Hfe,  and  at  it  shall  please  her  to  order  it,  three  thousand  pounds 
in  plate,  jewels,  and  stuff  of  household  goods,  and  snch  apparel  as  it 
shall  please  her  to  take  of  snch  as  we  hare  already.  And  ftirther  we 
giTO  onto  her  one  thousand  pounds  in  money,  and  the  amount  of  her 
dower  and  jointure  aoeording  to  our  grant  in  parliament." 

Tlis  legacy,  when  the  relative  value  of  money  is  consi- 
dered, as  well  as  the  destitution  of  the  exchequer  at  the 
time,  will  not  be  thought  so  inadequate  a  bequest  as  it 
appears.  Katharine  Parr  was  amply  dowered  by  par- 
liament and  by  the  king's  patents,  and  she  had  two 
dowers  besides,  as  the  widow  of  the  lords  Borough  and 
Latimer.  She  was  supposed  to  have  made  great  savings 
while  she  was  queen-consort.  After  the  death  of  the  king, 
she  received  aXL  the  honours  due  to  his  acknowledged 
widow — ^he  left  two,  be  it  remembered ;  but  she  was 
prayed  for  as  queen  dowager  in  the  presence  of  the 
young  king,  by  her  old  enemy,  Gardiner,  in  the  following 
prayer  for  the  royal  family : — "  I  commend  to  God  queen 
Katharine,  dowager,'  my  lady  Mary's  grace,  and  my  lady 
Elizabeth's  grace,  your  majesty's  dear  sisters.'*  On  the 
7th  of  February,  after  Henry  VIII.'s  death,  king  Ed- 
ward VI.  wrote  a  Latin  letter  of  condolence  to  his 
widowed  step-mother,  superscribed  ^^Reginas  Katha- 
rinae,"  calling  her  his  dearest  mother,  and  concluding, 
"  Farewell,  venerated  queen.** 

The  news  of  Henry's  death  was  received  with  exulta- 
tion at  Rome.  The  pope  asked  cardinal  Pole  '^  why  he 
did  not  rejoice  with  the  rest  at  the  death  of  this  great 
enemy  of  the  church  ?"  Pole  replied,  "  that  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  that  event,  for  the  young  king  Ed- 
ward had  been  educated  by  preceptors  of  Lutheran  and 
Zuinglian  principles ;  that  the  council  of  regency  was 
composed  of  persons  of  the  same  class;  and  to  complete 
aD,  his  uncles  and  the  queen-mother  (Katharine  Parr) 
were  more  obstinate  in  their  heresies  than  all  the  rest."* 

»  Fox.  •  Leti. 
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While  Henry's  body  lay  in  state,  Gardiner  held  a 
controversy  with  lord  Oxford's  players,  who  were  located 
at  Southwark,  his  own  diocese.  These  players  chose  to 
act  a  splendid  play.  Gardiner  thought  it  more  decent, 
as  he  said,  ^^  to  perform  a  solemn  dirge  for  his  master, 
as  beseemeth,  whilst  he  laid  unburied.''  He  applied 
to  the  justice  of  peace  against  the  players,  "  who  mean," 
says  he,  ^'  to  see  which  shall  have  most  resort,  them  or 
I,''  adding  that,  ^'  if  he  could  not  prevent  the  acting  of 
the  play,  he  could  and  would  prevent  the  people  from 
going  to  see  it  while  the  king's  body  was  above  ground."* 

The  following  account  of  the  pompous,  and  certainly 
very  catholic  obsequies  of  Henr}'  VIII.,  is  taken  from 
a  book  in  the  College  of  Arms  : — "  The  chest  wherein 
the  royal  corpse  was  laid  stood  in  tlie  midst  of  the 
privy  chamber,  with  lights,  and  divine  sendee  was  said 
about  him,  mih  masses,  obsequies,  and  continual  watch 
made  by  the  chaplains  and  gendemen  of  tlie  privy 
chamber,  in  their  course  and  order,  night  and  day,  for 
five  days,  till  the  chapel  was  ready,  where  was  a  goodly 
hearse,  with  eighty  square  tapers,  ever^'  light  containing 
two  feet  in  length,  in  tlie  whole  1800  or  2000  weight  in 
wax,  garnished  with  pensils,  escutcheons,  banners,  and 
bannerols  of  descents ;  and  at  the  four  comers,  banners 
of  saints,  beaten  in  fine  gold  upon  damask,  nith  a  ma- 
jesty (i.  e.  canopy)  over  of  rich  clotli  of  tissue,  and 
valance  of  black  silk,  and  fringe  of  black  silk  and  gold. 
The  barriers  without  the  hearse,  and  the  sides  and  floor 
of  the  chapel,  were  covered  with  black  cloth  to  the  hig^ 
altar,  and  the  sides  and  ceiling  set  with  the  banners  and 
standards  of  St.  George  and  others.  The  2nd  of  Febru- 
ary, the  corpse  was  removed  and  brought  into  the  chapel 
by  the  lord  great  master  and  officers  of  the  household, 
and  there  placed  within  the  hearse,  under  a  pall  of  rich 

^  Ty tier's  State  Papers,  pp.  20,  21. 
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clodi  of  tissue,  garnished  with  scutcheons,  and  a  rich 
cloth  of  gold  set  with  precious  stones.  It  continued 
there  twelve  days,  with  masses  and  diriges  sung  and  said 
every  day,  Norroy  each  day  standing  at  the  choir  door, 
and  Y)e^nmng  with  these  words,  in  a  loud  voice — ^  Of 
your  charity  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  high  and  mighty 
jnince,  our  late  sovereign  lord  and  king,  Henry  VIII.'  '* 
February  14th,  the  corpse  was  removed  for  interment. 
There  is  an  appalling  incident  connected  with  that 
journey,  which  we  copy  from  a  contemporary  MS. 
among  the  Sloane  collection : — 

^The  king  being  carried  to  Windsor  to  be  buried, 
stood  all  night  among  the  broken  walls  of  Sion,  and 
there  the  leaden  coffin  being  cleft  by  the  shaking  of  the 
carriage,  the  pavement  of  the  church  was  wetted  with 
Henry's  blood.  In  the  morning  came  plumbers  to 
aoider  the  coffin,  under  whose  feet — I  tremble  while  I 
write  it,**  says  the  author — *^  was  suddenly  seen  a  dog 
creeping,  and  licking  up  the  king's  blood.  If  you  ask 
Be  bow  I  know  this,  I  answer,  William  Greville,  who 
could  scarcely  drive  away  the  dog,  told  me,  and  so  did 
the  phunber  also.'' 

It  appears  pret^  certain  that  the  sleepy  mourners  and 
choristers  bad  retired  to  rest  after  the  midnight  dirges 
vere  sung,  leaving  the  dead  king  to  defend  himself  as 
best  he  might  from  the  assaults  of  his  ghostly  enemies, 
and  some  people  might  think  tliey  made  their  approaches 
in  a  currish  form.  It  is  scarcely,  however,  to  be  won- 
dered that  a  circumstance  so  ftightfiil  should  have  excited 
feelings  of  superstitious  horror,  especially  at  such  a  time 
and  place ;  for  this  desecrated  convent  had  been  the  prison 
of  his  unhappy  queen  Katharine  Howard,  whose  tragic 
fate  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  by  a  singular 
ooiocidence  it  happened  that  Henry's  corpse  rested  there 
the  veiy  day  after  the  fifth  anniversary  of  her  execution. 
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There  is  a  class  of  writers,  too,  who  regard  the  accident 
which  has  just  been  related,  as  a  serious  fulfilment  of 
friar  Peyto's  denunciadon  against  Henry,  from  the  pulpit 
of  Greenwich  church,  in  1533,  when  that  daring  preacher 
eompared  him  to  Ahab,  and  told  him,  to  his  &ce,  ^  that 
the  dogs  would,  in  like  manner,  lick  his  blood.'*  In  a 
rery  different  light  was  Henry  represented  by  bishop 
Gardiner,  in  the  adulatory  funeral  sermon  which  he 
preached  at  Windsor,  on  the  16th  of  February,  on  the 
text,  ^^  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,^  in 
which  he  set  fortli  the  loss  both  high  and  low  had  sus- 
tained, in  the  death  of  so  good  and  gracious  a  king." 

But  to  return  to  the  ceremonial.  ^^  The  corpse  being 
let  down  by  a  vice,  with  the  help  of  sixteen  tall  yeomen  of 
the  guard,  the  same  bishop  (Gardiner),  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  vaults  proceeded  in  the  burial  senice,  and 
about  the  same  stood  all  the  head  officers  of  the  hoase«^ 
hold — as  the  lord  great  master,  the  lord  chamberlain, 
lord  treasurer,  comptroller,  serjeant-porter,  and  the  four 
gentlemen  ushers  in  ordinary,  with  dieir  staves  and  rods 
in  their  hands,  and  when  the  mould  was  brought  and 
cast  into  the  grave,  by  the  officiating  prelate,  at  the  words 
PulvispuheriyCiniscinerijihen  first,  the  lord  greatmaster, 
and,  afler  him,  the  lord  chamberlain  and  all  the  rest, 
brake  their  staves  in  shivers  upon  their  heads,  and  cast 
them  after  the  corpse  into  the  pit,  with  exceeding  sorrow 
and  heanness,  not  nvithout  grievous  sighs  and  tears. 
Afier  this,  De  profundis  was  said,  the  grave  covered  over 
with  planks,  and  Garter,  attended  by  his  officers,  stood 
in  the  midst  of  the  choir,  and  proclaimed  the  young 
king's  titles,  and  the  rest  of  his  officers  repeated  the 
same  after  him  thrice.  Then  the  trumpets  sounded  with 
great  melody  and  courage,  to  the  comfort  of  all  them 
that  were  present,'"^  acting  as  a  cordial  to  the  official 

>  MS.  in  College  of  Amu. 
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weepers,  it  may  be  prasumed,  after  their  hydraulic  efforts 
were  concluded* 

On  the  baimers  caiiied  at  Henrjr  the  Eighth's  funeral, 
the  anna  of  his  late  wife,  queen  Jane,  were  disfdayed, 
quartered  with  his,  likewiae  a  banner  of  the  arms  of 
qoeen  KaAarine  Parr,'  his  widow — these  being  the  only 
wif  es  he  acknowledged  out  of  six. 

During  the  brief  period  of  her  royal  widowhood, 
Katharine  Parr,,  now  queen  dowager,  resided  at  her  fine 
jointnre-bouse  at  Chelsea,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
which,  with  ita  beantifiil  and  extensive  gardens,  occupied 
the  pleasant  qpot  now  called  Cheyne  Pier.*    Some  of 


'  '*  In  tbe  cMt  vindowof  dM  hall  of  Bayiwrd^  Ctttk,**  Sindford  says, 
**  stood  the  CMtttoiMoii  of  thia  qucon  KatlMrino  Panr^  wiudi  I  delioflatad 
from  the  oriffuialy  on  the  8th  of  NoTember,  1664|  in  which  ihe  did  bear 
qwBterlj  of  tax  pieces : — the  1st,  argent,  on  m  pile  gules,  hetwixt  six 
mei  of  the  Srat  the  rases  of  the  seoond,  vhich  was  an  augmentation 
given  to  heiv  being  queen.  %  Argent,  two  barrs  asure,  a  border  en- 
grailed, sable.  Parr,  X  Or,  three  water-bougets,  aable,  Root  nf  KemdaL 
4«  Varry 9  argent  and  asure,  a  fessi  gules,  Marmitm.  5.  Three  cheverons  in- 
terlaocd  in  bate,  and  a  chief,  or,  Fitz  Bugh.  6.  Vert,  three  bucks,  stand- 
ing at  gase,  or,  Grmn,  These  quarterinss  are  cnsigned  with  a  royal 
crown»  and  are  between  a  K  and  a  P,  for  Katharine  Parr.** 

Genealogical  Hist,  of  England,  fol.  ed.  p.  460. 

One  of  the  batlgea  of  Psrr,marquis  of  Northampton,  borne  by  him  at  a 
fCTiew  of  the  gentlemen  pensioners  in  Greenwich  park,  was  a  nuuden*s 
baad^  crowned  with  gold. 

*  The  foUowhig  particulars  of  Katharine  Parr's  dowager  palace  may  be 
interesting  to  the  reader,  as  it  is  a  place  so  freauently  mentioned  both  in 
the  personal  history  of  this  queen,  and  that  of  her  step-daughter,  queen 
EUabeth: — 

About  the  year  1596^  Henry  VIII.,  being  seised  of  the  manors  of 
Cbdbea  and  Kensington^  built  a  capital  messuage  in  Chelsea,  called  Chel- 
sea Hall,  intending  it  as  a  nursery  for  his  children,  and  made  sir  Francis 
'Brjvn  keeper  of  ii  for  lifo.  Dr.  Bong,  in  his  MS.  aocoont  of  Chelsea, 
quoted  by  Lwons,  says  the  "  old.  manor-house  stood  near  the  church," 
and  ad^  '*  Henry  VIII.'s  building  stood  upon  that  part  of  Cheyne 
Walk  which  adjoins  to  Winchester  House,  and  extends  eastward  as  far  as 
I>DQ  Saltero*s  cofiee-house.  The  north  front  of  the  manor-house  is  de- 
picted io  a  print  in  FauIkner^s  Chelsea.  The  architecture  of  the  ancient 
part  assimilates  somewhat  with  that  of  St.  James's  Palace.  Small  turrets 
eonnunicate  with  the  chimDeys ;  the  windows  are  lone  and  high,  and 
one  of  them  has  the  IVidor  ardi  on  the  top.  The  battlements  are  ere* 
natsd;  the  door,  situated  between  two  of  the  diimney  turrets,  is  pointed 
Gothic.  There  seeoaod  little  ornament,  and  no  topi  magnificence,  in 
the  structure.     The  walls  of  the  royal  garden  were  still  entire  when 
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the  noble  trees  in  Mr.  Druce^s  gardens  appear  coeval 
with  that  epoch,  and  are  perhaps  the  same  under  whose 
budding  verdure  queen  Katharine  was  accustomed  to 
hold  her  secret  meetings  with  her  adventurous  lover,  sir 
Tliomas  Seymoiu',  ere  royal  etiquette  would  allow  her  to 
give  public  encoiuragement  to  his  suit.  Faulkner  assures 
us,  that  at  the  time  of  Katharine  Parr^s  residence  at 
Chelsea  Place,  there  was  but  one  passable  road  in  the 
Tillage,  which  was  a  private  way  to  the  royal  residence 
across  the  open  fields;  it  crossed  a  footbridge,  called  in 
ancient  records,  Blandel  bridge,  afterwards  the  scene  of 
many  murders  from  highwaymen,  which  caused  the 
name  to  be  corrupted,  in  vulgar  parlance,  to  Bloody 
l^ridge.  Across  this  dangerous  track,  the  lord  admiral 
must  have  taken  his  nocturnal  path  to  the  queen.  Sey- 
mour renewed  his  addresses  to  Katharine  so  immediately 
after  king  Henry ^s  death,  that  she  was  wooed  and  won 
almost  before  she  had  assumed  the  widow's  hood  and 
barb  and  sweeping  sable  pall,  which  marked  the  relict  of 
the  departed  majesty  of  England.  Se}'mour  had  oppor- 
tunities of  confidential  communication  with  the  widowed 
queen,  even  before  the  fimeral  of  the  royal  rival  for 
whom  she  had  been  compelled  to  resign  him,  when 
lady  Latimer,  for  he  was  a  member  of  the  late  king's 
household,  and  had  been  appointed  by  Henry's  wH 
one  of  the  council  of  regency  during  the  minority  of  the 
young  king.  His  person  and  characteristics  are  thus 
described  by  Hayward  : — "  The  lord  Sudley,"  (he  had 
been  elevated  to  that  tide  by  his  nephew,  Edward  VI.,) 
•*'  was  fierce  in  courage,  courtly  in  fashion,  in  personage 
stately,  in   voice  magnificent,  but  somewhat  empty  in 

Mr.  Faulkner's  valuable  history  of  Chelsea  was  written.  A  portion  of 
them  still  remains  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Druce,  and  also  of  Mr.  Uand- 
ford,  in  wtiich  are  the  little  stone  basins  used  as  fish-ponds  in  queen 
Katharine*s  pleasure  grounds,  and  marked  in  the  ancient  maps  of  Chelsctt 
tis  part  of  that  domain. 
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matter.**  He  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  peculiar  manners  calculated  to  charm  the 
softer  sex.  Though  he  had  made  more  than  one  attempt 
to  secure  a  splendid  alliance,  he  had  the  art  to  make  the 
queen  dowager  believe  that  he  was  still  a  bachelor  for 
her  sake.  Katharine,  after  having  been  the  wife  of  three 
mature  widowers  in  succession,  to  the  last  of  whom  that 
joyless  bauble,  a  crown,  had  tricked  her  into  three  years^ 
six  months,  and  fourteen  days  of  worse  than  Egyptian 
bondage,  found  herself,  in  her  thirty-fifth  year,  still  hand- 
some, and  apparently  more  passionately  beloved  than 
ever  by  the  man  of  her  heart.  Woman-like,  she  gave 
him  full  credit  for  constancy  and  disinterested  love,  and 
found  it  difficult  to  withstand  his  ardent  pleadings  to 
reward  his  tried  affection  by  resigning  to  him  the  hand 
which  had  been  plighted  to  him  before  her  marriage 
with  the  king.  The  postscript  of  the  following  letter,. 
eWdently  not  the  first  billet-doux  the  widowed  queen 
had  penned  to  Seymour,  contains  an  interesting  com- 
ment on  her  feelings  on  the  occasion  of  their  previous 
separation,  and  the  painfiil  struggle  it  had  caused : — 

-My  Lord, 

**  I  send  yoa  my  mo«t  humble  and  hearty  commendations,  beingdesirons 
to  know  how  ye  have  done  since  I  saw  you.  I  pray  yon  be  not  offended' 
with  me  in  that  I  send  sooner  to  you  than  I  said  I  would,  for  my  pro- 
mise was  bat  once  in  a  fortnight.  Howbeit  the  time  is  well  abbreviated, 
by  what  means  I  know  not,  except  weeks  be  shorter  at  Chelsea  than  in 
other  places. 

**  My  lord  your  brother  hath  deferred  answering  such  requests  as  r 
made  to  him  till  his  conung  hither,  which  he  saith  shall  be  immediately 
after  the  term.  This  is  not  the  first  promise  I  have  received  of  his 
coming,  and  yet  unperformed.  I  think  my  lady  hath  taught  him  that 
lesMO ;'  for  it  is  her  custom  to  promise  many  comings  to  her  friends, 
and  to  perform  none.   I  trust  in  greater  matters  she  is  more  circumspect. 

'  It  has  been  affirmed  that  Sanders  is  the  only  authority  for  the  differ- 
eocei  between  Katharine  Parr  and  Anne  Stanhope,  duchess  of  Somerset : 
but  here  is  an  evident  indication  of  the  same,  under  her  own  hand,  accom- 
panied by  shrewd  appreciation  of  character. 

VOL.  T.  H 
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**  And  thoB,  ay  lord,  I  make  m  j  cad,  biddxng  yoa  most  keartUy 
well,  wuhing  jou  the  good  I  would  mjselfl— >From  Chelici. 

**  P.S. — I  would  not  have  jou  to  think  that  this  mine  honest  goodwill 
toward  joa  to  proceed  of  anj  sodden  motion  of  psistOB ;  fbrv  tmlj m 
God  is  God,  my  mind  was  fdlly  bent  the  other  time  I  was  at  Kbcrtf  to 
marry  you  before  any  man  I  know.  Howbeit  God  withstood  my  will 
therein  most  yehemently  for  a  time,  and  through  his  grace  and  goodness 
made  that  possible  which  seemed  to  me  most  impossible ;  that  waa,  mad* 
me  renoonce  utterly  mine  own  will,  and  to  fbUowhis  will  bmcc  willia|^. 
It  were  long  to  write  all  the  process  of  this  asatter — if  I  li^e  I  shall  de- 
clare it  to  you  myself  I  can  say  nothing,  but  as  my  lady  of  SaiEoIk 
saith,  *  God  is  a  maryellons  man.* 

*'  By  her  that  is  yours  to  serve  and  obey  during  her  lif(% 

"  Katebth  thz  Qdxsek,  K.  P.** 

Indorsed — **  The  queen's  letter  from  Chelsea  to  my  lord  admiraL  The 
answer  to  the  lord  admiral  of  her  former  loves."* 

Seymour,  who  was  determined  not  to  lose  Katharine  a 
second  time,  would  brook  no  delays,  not  even  those  which 
propriety  demanded.  The  following  letter  waa  written 
bj  queen  Katharine,  in  reply  to  one  of  his  love  letters^ 
wherein,  among  other  matters,  their  immediate  marriage 
appears  to  have  been  warmly  urged  by  the  admiral : 

"  My  lord, 

**  As  I  gather  by  your  letter,  delivered  to  my  brother  Herbert,  ye  are 
in  some  fear  how  to  frame  my  lord  your  brother  to  speak  in  your  flir 
vour ;  the  denial  of  your  request  sh^  make  his  folly  more  manifest  to 
the  world,  which  will  more  grieve  me  than  the  want  of  his  speaking.  I 
would  not  wish  you  to  importune  for  his  good  will,  if  it  come  not  fhmkly 
at  the  first ;  it  shall  be  sufficient  once  to  require  it,  and  then  to  ceases 
I  would  desire  you  might  obtain  the  king's  letters  in  your  fkvour,  and 
also  the  aid  and  furtherance  of  the  most  notable  of  the  council,  such  as 
ye  shall  think  convenient ;  which  thing  obtained,  shall  be  no  small  diame 
to  your  brother  and  loving  sister,  in  case  they  do  not  the  Uke. 

'*  My  lord,  whereas  ye  charge  me  with  a  promise,  written  with  mine 
own  hand,  to  change  the  two  years  into  two  months,  I  think  ye  have  no 

*  The  original  of  this  important  document,  lately  in  the  Stniwberry*hiU 
collection  of  MSS.,  is  an  undoubted  autograph  o£  queen  Katharine  Parr, 
and  a  very  fine  «pecimeu  of  her  beautiful  penmanship.  A  copy  of  it  has 
been  printed  in  Hearne*s  Syloge,  but  with  one  or  tiro  verbal  errors,  and 
without  the  descriptive  indorsement.  The  opportunity  of  taking  a  perfect 
transcript  from  tlie  original  was  courteously  granted  l^  Mr.  Robins,  but 
I  have  modernized  the  orthography  for  publication  in  this  work.  The 
autograph  letter  realized  the  enormous  price  of  sixteen  guineas  at  tha 
sale  at  Strawberry  Hill. 
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such  plato  leiiteBce  witttat  with  aiy  haxid.  I  know  not  whether  ye  be  m 
paraphnser  or  not  If  ye  be  learned  in  that  Kience,  it  is  possible  ye 
uuj  of  one  irord  make  a  whole  senlenoe,  and  yet  not  at  all  times  afler 
the  tT«e  Bwaning  of  the  writer ;  as  it  appeareth  by  this  your  cxpositioii 
upon  my  writing. 

"  When  it  shaH  be  yonr  pleasnre  to  repair  hither,  je  mnst  take  some 
pain  to  come  early  in  the  morning,  that  ye  may  be  gone  again  by  seven 
o'doek ;  and  so  I  suppose  ye  may  come  without  snq>ect.  I  pray  yon 
let  me  have  kaowMge  ofw-night  at  what  hoar  ye  witt  come,  that  yo«r 
portress  may  wait  at  the  gate*  to  the  fields  for  yon.  And  thns,  with  my 
most  hnmble  and  hearty  commendations,  I  take  my  leave  of  yon  for  this 
time,  ^Ting  yon  like  thanks  tor  your  coming  to  court  when  I  was  there. 
— From  Chdsea." 

*«  PA— I  win  keep  in  stem  till  I  speak  with  yon  my  lord*s  large 
ikffer  for  Faasleme,  at  which  time  I  shall  be  fjiad  to  know  yonr  further 
pleasnre  therein. 

'*  By  her  that  is  and  shall  be  your  humble,  true,  and  loving  wife  donng 

her  life, 

"  Katertw  the  QuEio:,  K.  P.** 

Although  the  precise  date  of  Kathaiine  Farr^s  fourth 
nuptials  is  uncertain,  it  is  evident  that  the  admiral^s 
eloquence  prevailed  over  her  punctiUo  at  a  very^  eady 
period  of  her  widowhood,  by  persuading  her  to  consent 
to  a  private  marriage.  Led  affirms,  that  exactly  thirt}'- 
Ibur  days  after  king  Henry's  death,  a  written  contract  of 
marriage  and  rings  of  betrothal  were  exchanged  between 
Katharine  and  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  but  the  marriage 
was  not  celebrated  till  some  months  later.  According  to 
Edward  the  Sixth's  journal,  this  event  took  place  in  May, 
but  it  was  certainly  not  made  pubUc  till  the  end  of  June. 

Great  censure  has  been  passed  on  queen  Katharine 
for  contracting  matrimony  again  so  soon  after  the  death 
of  her  royal  husband.  But,  in  the  first  place,  she  owed 
neither  love  nor  reverence  to  the  memory  of  a  consort, 
who  had  held  a  sword  suspended  over  her  by  a  single 
hair,  for  the  last  six  months  of  their  union ;  and  in  the 
next,  Henry  himself  had  previously  led  her  into  a  similar 

>  This  postern  is  still  in  existence,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Druce.    The 
antique  hinges  may  be  seen  imbedded  in  the  old  wall. 
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breach  of  widowly  decorum  by  inducing  her  to  become 

his  wife,  within  almost  as  brief  a  period  after  the  death  of 
her  second  husband,  lord  Latimer,  as  her  marriage  mih 

Seymour  after  his  own. 

It  appears  evident,  from  the  tenour  of  the  following 
dutiful  and  reverential  letter  from  Seymour  to  queen 
Katharine,  which  we  give  verbatim,  that  they  had  been 
privately  married  for  some  days,  and  that  at  the  time  it 
was  written  he  was  doubtful,  from  the  cross-questioning 
of  her  sister,  lady  Herbert,  whether  the  queen  had  con- 
fided the  secret  to  her,  or  circumstances  had  been  whis- 
pered abroad,  which  had  led  to  unpleasant  reports  as  to 
the  nature  of  his  nocturnal  visits  to  her  majesty. 

Sbtmoub  to  Katharine  Pabb. 

*'  After  my  humble  commendation  unto  joor  highness,  yesternight  I 
supped  at  my  brother  Herbert's,  of  whom,  for  your  sake  besides  mine 
own,  I  received  good  cheer ;  and  after  the  same,  I  received  firom  your 
highness,  by  my  sister  Herbert,  your  commendations,  which  were  mote 
welcome  than  they  were  sent  And  after  the  same  she  waded  farther 
with  me  touching  my  lodging  with  your  highness  at  Chelsea,  which  I 
denied  lodging  with  your  highness,  but  that  indeed  I  went  by  the  gar- 
den as  I  went  to  the  bishop  of  London's  house,  and  at  this  point  stood 
with  her  a  long  time,  till  at  last  she  told  me  farther  tokens,  which  made 
me  change  colour,  who,  like  a  false  wench,  took  me  with  the  manner ; 
then  remembering  what  she  was,  and  knowing  how  well  ye  trusted  her, 
examined  whether  those  things  came  fh)m  your  highness  or  were 
feigned.  She  answered,  *  that  they  came  from  your  highness,*  and  he,  'that 
he  knew  it  to  be  true,*  for  the  which  I  render  unto  your  highness  my 
most  humble  and  hearty  thanks,  for  by  her  company,  in  default  of  yours, 
I  shall  shorten  the  weeks  in  these  parts,  which  heretofore  were  foor 
days  longer  in  every  one  of  them  than  they  were  under  the  plummet 
at  Chelsea.  Besides  this  commodity,  I  may  also  inform  your  highness 
by  her,  how  I  do  proceed  in  my  matter,  although  I  should  take  my  old 
friend  Walter  ErroU.  I  have  not  as  yet  attempted  my  strength,  for  that 
I  would  be  first  throughly  in  credit,  or  I  would  move  the  same ;  bat 
beseeching  your  highness  that  I  may  not  so  use  my  said  strength  that 
they  shall  think  and  hereafter  cast  in  my  teeth  that  by  their  suit  I 
sought  and  obtained  your  good  will,  for  hitherto  I  am  out  of  all  their 
dangers  for  any  pleasure  ^that  they  have  done  for  me  worthy  of  thanks, 
and,  as  I  judge,  your  highness  may  say  the  like ;  wherefore  by  mine  ad- 
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^iee  we  will  keep  m,  lo  nothing  xnistrastiiig  the  goodness  of  God,  bat 
m  ibili  be  mble  to  lire  out  of  their  danger,  as  the/  shall  oat  of  ours ; 
jft  1  mean  not  bat  to  use  their  friendship  to  bring  our  purpose  to  pass, 
m  oecaaion  aball  aerre.  If  I  knew  by  what  mean  I  might  gratify  your 
Ughneaa  for  your  goodnen  to  me,  shewed  at  oar  last  lodging  together,  it 
iboald  not  be  slack  to  declare  mine  lady  again,  and  to  that  intent  that  I 
mi^  be  more  boond  onto  yoor  highness,  that  once.in  three  days  I  might 
iceciTe  three  lines  in  a  letter  from  yoa,  and  as  many  lines  and  letters 
ame  aa  ahall  seem  good  onto  yoor  highness.  Also,  I  shall  hnmbly 
dnire  yoor  highness  to  give  me  one  of  yonr  small  pictores,  if  ye  have 
say  left,  who  with  ku  silence  shall  give  me  occasion  to  think  on  the 
friendly  cheer  that  I  shall  recei? e  when  my  sait  shall  be  at  an  end ;  and 
dms,  fbr  fear  of  troobling  yoor  highness  with  my  long  and  rade  letter,  I 
tike  my  lesre  of  yoor  highness,  wishing  that  my  hap  may  be  one  so 
good,  that  I  may  declare  so  much  by  month  at  the  same  hoar  that  this 
vas  writing,  which  was  twelve  of  the  clock  in  the  night,  this  Tuesday, 
the  1 7th  of  May,  at  Saint  Jameses. 

**  I  wrote  your  highness  a  line  in  my  last  letter,  that  my  lord  of 
Somerset  was  going  to  that  shire,  who  hath  been  sick,  which  by  the 
thereof  and  as  I  understand,  may  get  thither  as  to-morrow. 

^  From  him  whom  ye  have  bound  to  honour,  love,  and  in  all  lawful 

things  obey, 

**  T.  Setmoub,  &c" 

>The  Lord  Admirall  to  the  Queene.**  * 


In  this  lover-like  and  romantic  manner  did  the  fair 
queen  dowager  and  her  secretly  wedded  lord  pass  the 
merry  month  of  May,  which,  according  to  king  Edward's 
diazy,  was  their  bridal  month.  The  oft-repeated  asser- 
don,  that  ^*  E^atharine  wedded  Seymoiu:  so  immediately 
after  the  death  of  her  royal  husband,  tliat  had  she  proved 
a  maiher  so  soon  as  she  might  have  done,  it  would  have 
been  a  doubt  whether  the  chUd  should  have  been  ac- 
counted the  late  king's  or  the  admiral's,''*  rests  whoUy  on 
the  charge  that  was  brought  after  her  decease  against 
Seymour  in  his  indictment  Katharine,  for  her  own 
sake,  would  scarcely  have  married  till  full  three  months 
had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  king,  as  her  issue, 
whether  male  or  female,  by  the  tenour  of  Henry  VIII. 's 

*  Slate  Paper  MSS.   Edward  VJ.    No.  20. 

'  Art.  20  of  eharge  against  Seymour.       Burnet*s  Hist,  of  Ref.,  p.  11. 
B«eordi,p.  160. 
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will,  would  have  been  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown  of 
England,  and  she  was  too  prudent,  and  at  the  same  time 
too  ambitions,  to  have  risdked  the  benefit  and  digm^  she 
would  have  obtained  bjr  a  contmgencj,  that  might  hare 
ultimately  given  her  the  rank  and  power  of  a  queen 
mother. 

Maj  was  certainly  the  earliest  period  in  which  she 
could,  iiith  anj  degree  of  safety,  to  say  nothing  of  pro- 
priety, contract  matrimony  with  her  former  lover ;  and 
even  this,  notwithstanding  the  precedent  afforded  by  the 
parallel  case  of  the  precipitate  marriage  of  Mary  queen 
of  France  with  Charles  Brandon,  was  a  great  breach  ci 
royal  etiquette. 

Seymour  at  length  became  impatient  of  the  restraints 
that  attended  his  clandestme  intercourse  with  his  royal 
bride,  and  applied  to  the  princess  Mary  for  her  advice 
and  influence  in  the  matter.  In  her  dry  and  very  cha- 
racteristic reply,  the  princess  commences  \\ith  allusions 
to  some  amplification  of  her  estabU^raent,  which  die 
interest  of  lord  Seymour  in  the  council  of  guardiani^p 
and  regency  had  expedited : — 

«  M  J  lord, 

*'  After  my  hearty  commendations,  these  shall  be  to  declare  to  yoa 
that,  according  to  your  accostomed  gentleness,  I  have  received  six  var- 
rants  from  yon  by  your  servant,  this  bearer,  (die  bearer  of  this,)  fbr  tiie 
which  I  do  give  yon  ray  hearty  thanks,  by  whoai  also  I  received  you 
letter,  wherein,  as  nethinketh,  I  perceive  strange  news  concerning  a 
•nit  yon  have  in  hand  to  the  qaeen  fbr  marriage,  for  the  sooner  obtain- 
ing whereof  you  seem  to  think  that  my  letters  might  do  you  a  &voar. 

**  My  lord,  in  this  case  I  trust  your  wisdom  doth  consider  that,  if  It 
were  fbr  my  nearest  kinsman  and  dearest  friend  on  Ijfve^  (alive^)  of  aU 
other  creatures  in  the  world  it  standeth  least  with  my  poor  honour  to  be 
a  medler  in  this  matter,  considering  whose  wife  her  grace  was  of  late, 
and  besides  that,  if  she  be  minded  to  grant  your  suit,  my  letters  shall  do 
you  but  small  pleasure.  On  the  other  side,  if  the  remembrance  of  tke 
king's  majesty,  my  father,  (whose  soul  God  pardon,)  will  not  suffer  her 
to  graunt  your  suit,  I  am  nothing  able  to  persuade  her  to  forget  the  loss 
of  him  who  is  as  yet  very  rife  in  mine  ovrn  remembrance.  Wherefore 
I  shall  most  earnestly  require  you  (the  premises  considered)  to  think 
none  unkindnesa  in  me,  Uiough  I  refuse  to  be  a  medler  any  ways  in 
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thit  BBttcr,  amziag  you  that,  (wooing  maiUers  set  apart,  wherein,  being  a 
wmi,  I  am  wMmg  cmauMg^)  'd  ollienraji  it  shall  lie  in  S17  power  to  do 
70a  yUaaari,  I  ahall  be  at  glad  to  do  it  as  70a  to  require  it,  both  fbr  hia 
bloodTt  aake  that  yoa  be  of,*  and  aleo  for  the  gentleneft  which  I  haye 
ahraja  foosd  ia  700,  aa  knoweth  Almight7God,  to  whose  toitioo  I  com- 
■It  yoo.  Fron  Wanatead,  this  Saturday,  at  night,  being  the  4th  of 
Jvae.  *'  Yonr  assured  friend,  to  my  power, 

The  princess  Elizabeth  was  at  that  time  residing  at 
Chelsea  with  queen  Katharine,  to  whose  maternal  care 
she  had  been  consigned  by  the  council  of  the  young  king. 
It  is  rery  likely  that  she  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
whole  affair,  for  even  if  the  queen  had  not  made  her  a 
confidante,  her  acute  powers  of  obsenation,  and  natural 
talent  for  intrigue,  would  undoubtedly  have  enabled  her 
to  penetrate  the  cause  of  the  handsome  Seymour^s  mys- 
terious visits  and  admissions,  through  the  postern  gate  of 
the  gardens  at  Chelsea. 

In  the  latter  end  of  May,  queen  Katharine  was  sojourn- 
ing at  St  Jameses  palace  for  a  few  days,  and  while  there, 
she  wrote  the  young  king  a  Latin  letter  on  the  subject  of 
her  great  love  for  his  late  father  Henry  VIII.  This  was 
rather  an  extraordinary  subject  for  the  royal  widow  to 
dilate  upon,  since  she  was  at  the  very  time  either  married 
or  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  Seymour.  She  added  to 
her  letter  many  quotations  from  Scripture,  and  expressed 
an  earnest  desire  that  the  young  monarch  would  answer 
the  epistle,  which  he  did,  in  the  same  learned  language. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  Edward's  letter,  that  of 
Katharine  Parr  is  lost,  but  the  answer  g^ves  a  clear  idea 
of  its  contents: — 

**  As  I  was  ao  near  to  700,  and  saw  70a,  or  expected  to  see  70a  ever7 
di7, 1  wrote  no  letter  to  70a,  since  letters  are  tokens  of  remembrance 
tad  Idsdaeas  between  those  who  are  at  a  great  distance.  But  being 
arged  by  7oar  re<iaest,  I  would  not  abstain  longer  fhmi  writing — ^first, 
that  I  may  do  what  is  acceptable  to  70a,  and  then  to  answer  the  letter 

'  Being  uncle  Co  her  brother^  Edward  VI.,  to  whom  she  here  alludes. 
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70a  wrote  to  me  when  you  were  at  St  James*!.  In  which,  fint,  yon  set 
f>efore  my  eyes  the  great  lore  yon  bear  my  fiither  the  king,  of  most 
noble  memory,  then  your  good  will  towards  me,  and  lastly,  your  godli- 
ness and  knowledge,  and  learning  in  the  Scriptures.  Proceed,  thcie- 
fbre,  in  yoor  good  course ;  continue  to  love  my  fitther,  and  to  shew  the 
came  great  kindness  to  me  which  I  have  ever  perceived  in  yon.  Cease 
not  to  love  and  read  the  Scriptures,  but  persevere  in  always  reading 
them ;  for  in  the  first  you  shew  the  duty  of  a  good  wife  and  a  good  sub- 
ject, and  in  the  second,  the  warmth  of  your  friendship,  and  in  the  third, 
3rour  piety  to  God.  Wherefore,  since  you  love  my  &ther,  I  cannot  but 
much  esteem  you ;  since  you  love  me,  I  cannot  but  love  you  in  return ; 
and  since  you  love  the  Word  of  God,  I  do  love  and  admire  yon  witili  my 
whole  heart  Wherefore,  if  there  be  anything  wherein  I  may  do  yon  a 
kindness,  either  in  word  or  deed,  I  will  do  it  willingly.  Farewell,  this 
30th  of  May."* 

The  artless  young  sovereign  was  in  the  end  not  only 
induced  to  recommend  his  wily  uncle  to  his  widowed 
jstepmother  for  a  husband,  but  led  to  believe  that  it  was 
actually  a  match  of  his  own  making.  In  the  innocence 
of  his  heart  Edward  wrote  the  following  letter  with  his 
own  hand  to  queen  Katharine,  in  which  he  expresses 
bimself  highly  obliged  to  her  for  acceding  to  his  wish  by 
marrying  his  uncle.  The  dignity  with  which  the  monarch, 
in  his  tenth  year,  ofiers  his  royal  protection  to  the  mature 
bride  and  bridegroom  is  truly  amusing. 

To  THE  Queek's  Grace. 
**  We  thank  you  heartily,  not  only  for  the  gentle  acceptation  of  our 
suit  moved  unto  yon,  but  also  for  the  loving  accomplishing  of  the  same, 
wherein  you  have  declared,  not  only  a  desire  to  gratify  us,  but  to  declare 
the  good  will,  likewise,  that  we  bear  to  you  in  all  your  requests.  Where* 
fore  ye  shall  not  need  to  Jear  any  grief  to  come  or  to  suspect  lack  of  aid 
in  need,  seeing  that  he,  being  mine  uncle,  is  of  so  good  a  nature  that  he 
will  not  be  troublesome  any  means  unto  you,  and  I  of  such  mind,  that 
for  divers  just  causes  I  must  fiivour  you.  But  even  as  without  cause 
you  merely  require  help  agunst  him  whom  you  have  put  in  trust  with 
the  carriage  of  these  letters,  so  may  I  merely  return  the  same  request 
onto  you,  to  provide  that  he  may  live  with  yon  also  without  grie^  which 
hath  given  him  wholly  unto  you ;  and  I  will  so  provide  for  yon  both, 

*  Strype's  Mems.,  vol.  ii.,part  1,  p.  59,  from  archbishop  Parker's  Col- 
lection of  MS  S. 
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that  if  hereafter  any  grief  befal,  I  ahall  be  a  tofieient  taoooar  in  your 
godly  or  praiaeable  enterpriaea. 

**  Fare  ye  well,  with  niich  inereaae  of  honour  and  Tirtoe  in  Christ. 
From  Sl  Jamea,  the  fi^e  and  twenty  day  of  Jane. 

•*  Edward." 

Indorsed,  in  an  antique  hand,—**  The  king's  migesty's  letter  to  the 
queen  afUr  muariagt^  Jane  25,  1548.** 

Young  Edward,  in  his  journal,  notices  the  anger  of 
the  lord  protector  at  the  marriage  of  the  admiral  with  the 
queen  dowager.    Somerset  and  his  council  loudly  con* 
demned  the  presumption  of  the  audacious  Sudley,  in 
daring  to  contract  this  lofty  alliance  without  leave  or 
licence  of  those  who  exercised  the  authority  of   the 
crown.     They  did  what  they  could  to  testify  their  hosti- 
Uty  by  withholding  from  queen  Katharine  all  the  jewels 
that  had  been  presented  to  her  by  the  late  king,  under 
the  pretext  that  they  were  not  personal  property  but 
heir^looms  to  the  crown.    This  was  touching  the  lady  on 
a  very  tender  point    ^^  Can  a  bride  forget  her  orna- 
ments }^  is  a  scriptural  query,  founded  on  the  character- 
istic  attachment  of  females  for  these  glittering  toys. 
Neither   the    equanimity  nor  the   philosophy   of   this 
learned  queen  was  proof  against  such  a  provocation  as 
the  detention  of  the  good  and  stately  gear  which  had 
formed  a  portion  of  her  conjugal  wages  during  the 
perilous  term  of  her  servitude  .to  her  royal  husband's 
caprices. 

The  indignant  remonstrances  of  the  royal  dowager 
were  unavailing ;  her  jewels  were  never  restored ;  and 
that  their  detention  Was  no  less  illegal  than  vexatious, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  observation  of  the 
lord  admiral : — "  My  brother  is  wondrous  hot  in  helping 
every  man  to  his  right  save  me.  He  maketh  a  great 
matter  to  let  me  have  the  queen's  jewels,  which  you  see 
by  the  whole  opinion  of  the  lawyers  ought  to  belong  to 
me,  and  all  under  pretence  that  he  would  not  the  king 
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should  lose  so  much,  as  if  it  were  a  loss  to  the  king  to 
let  me  have  mine  own  !"' 

The  loss  of  her  jewels  was  neither  the  only  affiront  nor 
ihe  only  wrong  to  which  the  queen  dowager  was  sub- 
jected from  her  powerful  brother-in-law.  He  had  £xed 
his  mind  on  obtaining  a  lease  of  her  favourite  manor  of 
Fausteme  for  a  person  of  the  name  of  Long,  and  we 
have  seen  with  what  scorn  Katharine,  in  her  first  letter 
to  the  admiral,  speaks  of  his  brother's  ^^  large  offer  for 
Fausteme."  The  protector,  however,  strong  in  the  au- 
thority of  his  office,  actuaUy  caused  Long  to  be  admitted 
as  a  tenant  of  her  majesty's  demesne,  in  defiance  of  her 
wish  to  retain  the  property  in  her  own  hands.  Katha- 
rine gives  a  lively  account  of  her  wrath  at  this  outrage  m 
the  following  letter  to  her  husband.'    She  says— 

«  My  lord, 

**  This  shall  be  to  adyerdse  joa  that  my  lord  your  brother  hath  this 
afternoon  made  me  a  little  warm.  It  was  fortunate  we  were  ao  mnch 
distant ;  for  I  suppose  else  I  should  have  bitten  him.  >yhat  cause  have 
they  to  fear  (she  adds  playfully)  having  such  a  wife  ?  To-morrow,  or 
else  upon  Saturday,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  will  see  the  khig^ 
when  I  intend  to  [utter  all  my  choler  to  my  lord  your  brother,  if  yoft 
shall  not  give  me  advice  to  the  contrary ;  for  I  would  be  loth  to  do  any* 
thing  to  hinder  your  matter.  I  will  declare  to  you  how  my  lord  hath 
used  me  concerning  Fausteme ;.  and  after,  I  shall  most  humbly  desire 
you  to  direct  mine  answer  to  him  in  that  behal£  It  liked  him  to-day  to 
tend  my  chancellor  to  me,  willing  him  to  declare  to  me  that  he  had 
brought  master  Long*s  lease,  and  that  he  doubted  not  but  I  would  let  him 
eigoy  the  same  to  his  commodity,  wherein  I  should  do  to  his  sncceHion 
no  small  pleasure,  nothing  considering  his  honour,  which  this  matter 
toucheth  not  a  little,  for  so  much  as  I  at  sundry  times  declared  unto  him 
the  only  cause  of  my  repair  into  those  parts  was  for  the  commodity  of 
that  parky  which  else  I  would  not  have  done.  He,  notwithstanding, 
hath  so  used  the  matter,  with  giving  master  Long  such  courage,  that  he 
leftiseth  to  receive  such  cattle  as  are  brought  here  for  the  provision  of 
my  house ;  and  so  in  the  meantime  I  am  forced  to  commit  them  to 
&rmers.  My  lord,  I  beseech  you  send  me  word  with  speed  how  I  shall 
order  myself  to  my  new  brother.    And  thus  I  take  my  leave  with  my 

^  State  Papers.  ■  Haynes's  Burgfaley  Papers. 
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■Oft  kHftUt  and  hetxtf  cnwrnrnilatio— » vithing  job  all  jour  godly  dt- 
■o  wen  to  do  Ml  would  myidl^  and  tetter.    From  Chelteayia 


**  By  your  humble,  tnie,  and  loTing  wife  in  her  heart, 

*  Katxktk  tbm  QpKffn,  K.  P.*'^ 

Whether  Kadiarme  enjoyed  the  satisfitetion  of  telling- 
the  protector  her  mmd  in  Ae  presence  of  his  rojal 
nephew  does  not  appear,  bat  she  was  probably  fims- 
trated  in  her  intention  of  obtaining  an  interriew  with  the 
yoong'  Idng,  by  the  party  most  interested  in  keeping 
thm  apart  Sorely  so  rich  a  scene  as  that  which  she 
amfitated  would  have  been  recorded  if  it  had  ever  taken 
place.  Somerset  is  sapposed  to  have  been  excited  to 
this  injoiioas  treatment  of  the  widow  of  his  royal  master 
and  bene&ctor,  Henry  YIII.,  by  the  malice  ci  his 
dochess,  nho  had  always  borne  envious  ill  will  against 
Katharine  Parr. 

Many  and  various  are  the  accounts  given  by  histo 
nans  of  the  cause  of  the  fiital  animosity  of  these  ladies 
towards  each  other.  Open  hostility  between  them  broke 
out  after  the  marriage  of  Katharine  with  the  admiral^  in 
oonseqnence  of  the  duchess  of  Somerset  refusing  any 
kM^er  to  fulfil  her  office  of  bearing  up  the  train  of  the  queen 
dowager,  aDeging,  ^  that  it  was  unsuitable  for  her  to  sub- 
ait  to  perfimn  diat  service  for  the  wife  ol  her  husband's 
younger  brother.''*  She  next  objected  to  give  place  to  her 
ougesty,  carrying  her  msolence  sofar  as  to  dispute  prece* 
dence  with  her  in  the  court  of  Edward  YI.  The  pre- 
tence on  which  the  duchess  of  Somerset  founded  her 
presomptuous  claim  was,  that  as  the  wife  of  the  protector 
and  guardian  of  the  realm  she  had  a  right  to  take  place 
of  every  lady  in  Eng^d.  It  is  possible  that,  with  the 
eicepdon  of  the  ladies  of  the  royal  family,  she  might ; 
bwt  the  act  of  Henry  VIII.,  whereby  it  was  provided  that 
Amie  of  Cleves  should  take  precedency  afler  his  queen, 

■  HMpkn**  Scute  Papers,  p.  61.  '  Camden's  Elizabeth. 
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and  the  princesses  his  daughters  of  every  other  lady  in 
the  realm,  settled  the  matter  of  Katharine  Farr^s  prece- 
dency beyond  contravention ;  and  the  arrogant  duchess 
was  compelled  to  jdeld,  but  never  forgave  the  mortifi- 
cation. According  to  Heylin,  the  duchess  of  Somerset 
was  accustomed  to  inveigh  in  the  bitterest  manner 
against  queen  Katharine,  and  actually  expressed  her- 
self concerning  her  in  the  following  coarse  and  de- 
tracting language  : — "  Did  not  Henry  VIII.  marry  Kath- 
arine Parr  in  his  doting  days,  when  he  had  brought 
himself  so  low  by  his  lust  and  cruelty  that  no  lady  that 
stood  on  her  honour  would  venture  on  hiin.  And  shall  I 
now  give  place  to  her,  who,  in  her  former  estate,  was  but 
Latimer's  widow,  and  is  now  fain  to  cast  herself  for  sup- 
port on  a  younger  brother  ?  If  master  admiral  teach  his 
wife  no  better  manners,  I  am  she  that  will."* 

The  tender  affection  which  the  young  king  lavished  on- 
the  queen  dowager,  and  his  reverence  for  her  talents, 
virtue,  and  piety,  excited,  of  course,  the  jealousy  and  ill 
^vill,  not  only  of  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  but  of  her  hus- 
band also;  and  the  vulgar  insolence  of  the  former  was  sys- 
tematically exerted  to  keep  so  powerful  a  rival  from  the 
court.  The  king  was  certainly  far  more  attached  to  his 
uncle  Thomas  SejTuour  than  to  the  protector,  and  Ka- 
tharine Parr  had  always  been  to  him  in  the  place  of  the 
mother  whom  he  had  never  known.  Allied  with  them 
was  his  best-loved  sister  Elizabeth,  and  his  amiable  and 
highly-gifted  cousin,  lady  Jane  Gray,  who  were  both  the 
Aleves  of  the  queen,  and  residing  in  her  house. 

'  Hay  ward,  in  his  Life  of  Edward  VI. ,  speaks  of  Anne  Stanhope,  ducbett 
of  Somerset,  **as  a  woman  for  many  imperfections  intolerable,  but  for 
pride,  monstrous.  She  was  both  exceeding  violent  and  subtle  in  accom* 
plishing  her  ends,  for  which  she  spurned  all  respects  of  conscience  and 
shame.  This  woman  did  bear  such  invincible  hate  to  the  queen  dowager, 
first,  for  light  causes  and  woman's  quarrels^  and  especially  because  she 
«(queen  Katharine)  had  precedency  over  her,  being  the  wife  of  the  greatest 
peer  in  the  land.** 
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The  project  of  unidng  lady  Jane  with  Edward  VI. 
ori^nated  with  Katharine  Parr,  who  had  directed  her 
education  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  her  a  suitable 
companion  for  the  royal  scholar. 

The  aspiring  protector  desired  to  match  king  Edward 
widi  his  own  daughter,  the  learned  lady  Jane  Seymour/ 
and  to  obtain  lady  Jane  Gray  for  his  son.  His  plans, 
were,  however,  frustrated  by  a  private  arrangement  be- 
tween the  admiral  and  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  the  preli- 
nunaries  of  which  were  thus  arranged.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  king  Kenry,  one  Harrington,  a  confidential 
officer  of  sir  Thomas  Se^^nour,  came  to  the  marquis  of 
Dorset's  house,  at  Westminster,  and  proposed  to  him  to 
enter  into  a  close  friendship  and  alliance  with  his  master, 
who  was  like  to  come  to  very  great  authority.  He  ad- 
vised Dorset  to  permit  his  daughter,  lady  Jane  Gray,  to 
reside  with  sir  Thomas  Seymour,  because  he  would  have 
the  means  of  matching  her  much  to  his  comfort. 

"  With  whom  will  he  match  her  ?"  asked  Dorset. 

"  Marry,"  quoth  Harrington,  "  I  doubt  not  you  shall 
see  him  marry  her  to  the  king."*' 

Upon  these  persuasions,  Dorset  visited  the  admiral 
that  day  week,  at  Seymour  Place,  who  gave  such  expla- 
nations of  his  prospects  that  Dorset  stnick  a  bargain^ 

'  The  boy  king,  with  more  pride  than  has  generally  been  attributed  to 
him,  revolted  at  the  idea  of  fornning  an  alliance  firith  a  kinswonaan  and  a 
Aitject.  He  notes,  with  digni6ed  displeasure,  in  that  depository  of  his 
priTate  though ts,  his  journal,  the  presumptuous  project  of  his  uncle  So- 
Bcnet  fo  marry  him  to  his  cousin,  the  lady  Jane,  observing,  that  it  was 
bb  intention  to  choose  for  his  queen  *'  a  foreign  princess,  well  stuffed  and 
janBtdr"  meaning  that  his  royal  bride  should  be  endowed  with  a  suitable 
dower,  and  a  right  royal  wardrobe. 

'  Those  who  compare  this  conversation  with  the  document  published  by 
that  great  historical  antiquarian,  sir  Harris  Nicolas,  in  his  Memorials  of 
hdy  Jane  Gray,  whereby  we  learn  that  the  marquis  of  Dorset  sold  for  five 
haodred  pounds,  the  wardship  of  his  daughter  Jane,  to  lord  Thomas,  will 
he  coDvineed  that  this  bargain,  which  was  by  no  means  a  strange  one  iu 
tbow  dctcttalile  timesy  was  struck  at  this  interview. 

'  Tytler's  England,  vol.  i.  p.  138. 
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with  him,  sent  for  his  daughter,  and  consigned  her  to  him 
as  an  inmate  of  his  house,  in  which  she  remained  daring 
the  life  of  Katharine  Parr. 

Queen  Katharine's  cup-bearer,  Nicholas  Throck- 
morton, continued  to  foUow  her  fortunes  from  the  time  of 
lung  Henry's  decease.  The  Throckmorton  MS.  fur- 
nishes the  following  details  connected  with  Katharine's 
fourth  marriage : — 

"  M J  sovereign  lott,  the  ^een  I  did  attend 
The  time  when  widow,  mourning  she  did  rest ; 
And  while  she  married  was  unto  her  end, 
I  willingly  obeyed  her  hig^ess*s  hest ; 
Who  me  esteemed  and  thonglit  my  service  good. 
Whereas,  in  tmth,  to  small  effect  it  stood. 

"  Her  hnsband,  fourth,  was  nncle  to  the  king^ 
Lord  Seymour,  high  by  office,  admiral. 
In  praise  of  whom  loud  peals  I  ought  to  ring; 
For  he  was  hardy,  wise,  and  liberal ; 
His  climbing  high,  disdained  by  his  peers. 
Was  thought  the  cause  he  lived  not  out  his  years. 

'*  Her  house  was  deemed  a  second  conrt  of  right. 
Because  there  flocked  still  nobihty ; 
He  spared  no  cost  his  lady  to  delight. 
Or  to  maintain  her  princely  royalty." 

After  queen  Katharine  had  been  the  wife  of  her  be- 
loved Seymour  some  months,  there  was  a  prospect  of  her 
becoming  a  mother.  Her  raptiures  at  the  anticipation  of 
a  blessing  which  had  been  denied  to  all  her  other  mar- 
riages, carried  her  beyond  the  boimds  of  discretion,  and 
her  husband  was  no  less  transported  than  herself;  the 
feelings  of  paternity  \^itli  them  amounted  to  passion. 
During  a  brief  separation,  while  Seymour  was  at  court, 
vainly  soliciting  of  his  brother  the  restoration  of  queen 
Katharine^s  property,  among  which  not  only  the  late 
king's  gifts,  but  those  of  her  mother,  were  unjustly  de- 
tained, he  ^Tites  in  a  very  confidential  and  loving  strain 
to  his  teeming  consort : — 
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"  After  mj  hnmblt  eniinfttdatloM  and  Uumkt  fiv  your  letter. 

**  Ai  I  was  perplexed  heretofore  with  nnkindnesi,  (ipprehending)  I 
should  DOt  have  justice  in  all  m  j  causes  from  those  that  I  thought  would 
hare  beeu  partial  to  me,  eren  so,  the  receiriiig  of  jour  letter  revived 
a 7  spirits ;  partly  for  that  I  do  pereetre  you  he  armed  with  patience^ 
howsoever  the  matter  may  fidL    Bat  chiefest " 

Here  he  proceeds  to  exult  in  fierce  hopes  that  his 
expected  son  ^*  should  God  give  him  life  to  live  as  long 
as  his  father,^  will  revenge  his  wrongs."    ♦  *  * 

^^Now,"  continues  be,  "to  put  you  in  some  hope  again.  This  day,  a 
little  before  the  receiving  your  letter,  I  have  spoken  to  my  lord,  (So- 
merset,) whom  I  have  so  well  handled  that  he  it  somewhat  qualified ; 
and  although  I  am  in  no  hopes  thereof^  yet  I  am  in  no  despair.  I  have 
also  broken  to  him  for  your  mother's  gift ;  he  makes  answer,  <  that  at  the 
finishing  of  the  matter  you  shall  either  have  your  own  again,  or  else  some 
recompence  as  ye  shall  be  content  withaL*  I  spake  to  him  of  your  going 
down  into  the  country*  on  Wednesday,  who  was  sorry  thereof;  trusting 
that  I  would  be  here  all  to*morrow,  to  hear  what  the  Frenchmen  will  do. 
Sttt  on  Monday,  at  dinner,  I  trust  to  be  with  yon.  As  for  the  Frenchmen, 
I  have  no  mistrust  tiiat  they  shaD  be  any  let  (hindrance)  of  my  going  with 
yon  this  journey,  or  any  of  my  continuing  there  with  your  highness. 
Thus,  till  that  time,  I  bid  your  highness  most  heartily  well  to  fore,  and 
thank  yon  for  your  Bews>  whidi  were  right  heartily  welooaM  to  me." 

He  then  expresses  his  wishes  that  both  the  queen  and 

his  expected  progeny,  whom  he  insists  is  to  be  a  boy, 

may  be  kepi  in  healdi,  ^^  with  good  diet  and  walking  ;^ 

and  concludes  in  these  words : — 

"  And  so  I  bid  my  most  dear  and  well  beloved  wife  most  heartily  well 
to  iare.     From  Westminster,  this  Saturday,  the  9th  of  June. 
**  Tour  higbness's  most  foithfol  loving  husband, 

•*  T.  Setmouk." 

The  queen  was  then  at  Hanworth,  one  of  the  royal 
manors  .belonging  to  her  dower ;  from  whence  Seymour 
escorted  her  to  his  principal  baronial  residence — Sudley 
Castle. 

The  jealousy  with  which  the  duke  of  Somerset  regarded 
his  brother  the  admiral,  operated  to  prevent,  as  far  as 

»  Ty tier's  State  Papers,  entitled  "England,  under  Edward  VI.  and 
Mary/  104—106. 

'  To  SiMfley.  This  marks  the  precise  time  of  the  queen's  retirement 
thither,  where  her  confinement  was  to  take  placOi 
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he  could,  the  slightest  intercourse  between  him  and  their 
royal  nephew,  the  young  king.  The  admiral,  however,  who 
was  bent  on  superseding  Somerset  in  the  office  of  pro- 
tector, contrived  to  keep  up  a  secret  correspondence  with 
Edward,  and  to  supply  him  with  money,  of  which  he 
was  kept  almost  destitute.^  One  of  the  agents  of  this 
correspondence  was  John  Fowler,  a  gentleman  of  Ed- 
ward's privy  chamber.  The  following  letter  shews  how 
vigilantly  the  young  king  was  beset,  and  the  jealous  care 
taken  by  Somerset  and  his  satellites  to  prevent  his 
writing  to  that  beloved  step-mother,  to  whom  his  heart 
yearned  mih  not  less  than  filial  tenderness : — 

John  Fowler  to  ht  Lord  Admiral. 

*'  I  most  humbly  thank  joor  lordship  for  your  letter,  dated  the  15th  of 
this  present,  which  letter  I  shewed  to  the  king's  majesty;  and  whereas, 
in  my  last  letter  to  yoor  lordship,  I  wrote  unto  you,  if  his  grace  could  get 
any  spare  time,  his  grace  would  write  a  letter  to  the  queen's  grace  and  to 
you. 

^  His  highness  desires  your  lordship  to  pardon  him,  for  his  grace  is 
not  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour  alone ;  but  in  such  leisure  as  his  grace  had, 
his  majesty  hath  written  here  inclosed  his  commendations  to  the  queen's 
grace,  and  to  your  lordship,  that  he  is  so  much  bound  to  you  that  he  must 
needs  remember  you  always ;  and  as  his  grace  may  have  time  you  shall 
well  perceive  by  such  small  lines  of  recommendations  with  his  own 
hand." « 

Enclosed  witliin  Fowler's  letter  are  the  royal  notes 
alluded  to,  written  by  Edward's  own  hand  on  torn  and 
shabby  scraps  of  paper,  betraying  both  the  scarcity  of 
that  article  in  the  royal  escrutoire,  and  the  stealthy 
manner  in  which  they  were  penned.  The  first  is  a  mys- 
terious request  for  money,  addressed  to  his  uncle : — 

"  My  lord, — Send  me,  per  Latimer,'  as  much  as  ye 
think  good,  and  deliver  it  to  Fowler.  Edward." 

*  Haynes's  State  Papers.     Lingard.    Tytler. 

*  State  Paper  MSS. 

'  This  was  bishop  Latimer,  who  was  deeply  involved  in  lord  Seymour's 
secret  communications  with  the  young  king,  though  he  afterwards  spoke 
of  him  from  the  pulpit  in  very  severe  terms. 
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The  second  of  "  these  tmall  lines''  is : — 

**  My  lord,  I  thank  you,  and  pray  you  to  bare  me 
commesded  to  the  queen.'" 

There  is  in  the  context  of  Fowler's  letter  an  allusion 
to  queen  Kathaiine's  situation,  with  a  friendly  wish  for 
the  biith  of  die  son,  of  whom  both  parents  were  so  fondly 
desirous.  He  says — "  My  lady  of  Somerset  is  brought  to 
bed  of  a  goodly  boy,  and  I  trust  in  Almighty  God  the 
qoeen's  grace  shall  have  another."  Fowler's  letter  is 
dated  July  19th,  from  Hampton,  where  the  young  king 
then  was.  Seymour's  great  object  was  to  get  a  letter 
written  by  king  Edward,  complaining  of  the  arbitrary 
conduct  of  the  protector,  and  the  restraint  in  which  he 
was  kept  by  him.  Edward  had  actually  consented  to 
write  the  letter,  which  the  admiral  was  to  lay  before  the 
parliament ;  but  before  this  could  be  done,  the  plot  was 
betrayed  to  the  protector.  The  admiral  was  called  before 
the  council  to  answer  for  his  proceedings. .  He  defied 
them,  but  when  he  was  threatened  with  imprisonment 
in  the  Tower,  he  made  submissions  to  bis  brother,  a 
hollow  reconciliation  took  place  for  the  present,  and 
800/.  per  annom  was  added  to  his  appointments  by  the 
protector,  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  him.' 

As  long  as  queen  Katharine  lived,  the  admiral  was  too 
powerfiil  for  his  foes ;  but  fickle  and  unprincipled  as  he 
was,  he  litde  appreciated  her  value  even  in  a  political 
and  worldly  point  of  view,  till  it  was  too  late. 

The  residence  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  under  tbeir 
roof>  was  iatal  to  the  wedded  happiness  of  Seymour  and 
Kathaiine.  The  queen,  forgetfiil  that  a  blooming  girl  in 
her  fiAeenth  year  was  no  longer  a  child,  had  imprudently 
encouraged  the  admiral  to  romp  with  her  royal  step- 
daughter in  her  presence.  Mrs.  Ashley,  the  princess 
Elizabeth's  governess,  in  her  deposition  before  the  privy 

'  Sum  Piper  H8&  '  Barnct.    Lii^ud.     Tjtlcr. 
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council,  gives  a  Urely  picture  of  the  coarse  manners  of 
the  times,  in  which  such  proceedings  could  be  tolerated 
in  a  palace,  and  with  royal  ladies. 

'^At  Chelsea,  after  my  lord  Thomas  Seymour  was 
married  to  the  queen,  he  would  come  many  mornings  into 
the  said  lady  Elizabeth^s  chamber  befinre  she  were  ready, 
and  sometimes  before  she  did  rise,  and  if  she  were  ap  he 
would  bid  her  good  morrow,  and  ax  how  she  did,  and 
strike  her  on  the  back  fiuniliariy,  and  so  go  forth  to  his 
chamber,  and  sometimes  go  through  to  her  maidens  and 
play  with  them.  And  if  the  princess  were  in  bed,  he 
would  put  open  the  curtains  and  bid  her  good  morrow, 
and  she  would  go  further  in  the  bed.  And  one  morning 
he  tried  to  kiss  the  princess  in  her  bed,  and  this  de- 
ponent was  there,  and  bade  him  go  away  for  shame.  At 
Hanworth,  for  two  mornings,  the  queen  (Katharine  Parr) 
was  with  him,  and  they  both  tickled  my  lady  Elizabeth 
in  her  bed.  Another  time,  at  Hanworth,  he  romped  with 
her  in  the  garden,  and  cut  her  gown,  being  black  cloth, 
into  a  himdred  pieces,  and  when  Mrs.  Adiley  came  up 
and  chid  lady  Elizabeth,  she  answered,  ^  she  could  not 
strive  with  all,  for  the  queen  held  her  while  the  lord 
admiral  cut  the  dress."  Another  time,  lady  Elizabeth 
heard  the  master  key  unlock;  and  knowing  my  lord 
admiral  would  come  in,  ran  out  of  her  bed  to  her  maidens^ 
and  then  went  behind  the  curtain  of  her  bed,  and  my 
lord  tarried  a  long  time  in  hopes  she  would  come  out. 
Mrs.  Ashley  could  not  teU  how  long.  She  (Mrs.  Ashley) 
was  told  these  things  were  complained  of,  and  that  the 
lady  Elizabeth  was  evil  spoken  of.  Then  the  lord 
admiral  swore—*  God's  precious  soul !  I  will  tell  my  loid 
protector  how  I  am  slandered;  and  I  will  not  leave  off, 
for  I  mean  no  evil.' 

"  At  Seymour-place,  when  the  queen  slept  there,  he  did 
use  awhile  to  come  up  every  morning  in  his  night-gown 
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and  dippers ;  when  he  found  my  lady  Elizabeth  up,  and 
at  her  book,  then  he  would  look  in  at  the  gallery  door, 
and  bid  her  good  morrow,  and  so  go  on  his  way ;  and 
the  depcment  told  my  lord  it  was  an  unseemly  sight  to 
see  a  man  so  little  dressed  in  a  maiden's  chamber,  with 
which  he  was  angiy,  but  he  left  it.  At  Hanworth,  the 
queen  told  Mrs.  Ashley  *  that  my  lord  admiral  looked  in 
at  the  gallery  window,  and  saw  my  lady  Elizabeth  with 
l^r  arms  about  a  man's  neck.'  Upon  which,  Mrs.  Ashley 
questioned  her  charge  regarding  it,  and  the  lady  Eliza- 
beth denied  it,  weeping,  and  bad  them  ax  all  her  women, 
if  there  were  any  man  who  came  to  her  excepting  Grind- 
all,  my  lady  Elizabeth's  schoolmaster  ?  Howbeit,  Mrs. 
Ashley  thought,  the  queen  being  jealous  did  feign  this 
story  to  the  intent  ^at  Mrs.  Ashley  might  take  more 
heed  to  the  proceedings  of  lady  Elizabedi  and  the  lord 
admiral.'*  The  governess  added,  that  her  husband,  Mr. 
Ashley,  who,  it  seems,  was  a  relative  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
did  often  give  warning  that  he  feared  the  princess  did 
bear  some  affection  to  the  lord  admiral,  as  she  would 
sometimes  blush  when  she  heard  him  spoken  of." ' 

Elizabeth  herself  told  Parry,  the  cofRsrer  of  her  house- 
hold, ^'  that  she  feared  the  admiral  loved  her  but  too  well, 
and  that  the  queen  was  jealous  of  them  both;  and  that, 
suspecting  the  frequent  access  of  the  admiral  to  her,  she 
came  suddenly  upon  them  when  they  were  alone,  he 
having  her  in  his  arms*" 

Queen  Katharine  was  gready  offended  with  them  both, 
and  very  sharply  reproved  the  princess's  governess  for 
her  neglect  of  her  duty  to  her  royal  pupil,  in  permitting 
her  to  MI  into  such  reprehensible  freedom  of  behaviour. 
Conjugal  jealousy  apart,  Katharine  Parr  had  great  cause 
for  anger  and  alarm;  for  the  princess  was  under  her 

>  HajrnM'fe  State  Papers. 
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especial  care,  and  if  aught  but  good  befel  her  at  the 
tender  age  of  fifteen,  great  blame  would,  of  course,  attach 
to  herself,  especially  if  the  admiral,  whom  she  had  al- 
ready outraged  popular  opinion  by  marrying  with  inde- 
corous precipitation,  were  the  author  of  her  young  step- 
daughter's ruin.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  actual  giJlt 
incurred  by  the  unhappy  queen,  Katharine  Howard,  in 
her  girlhood,  did  not  amount  to  a  greater  degree  of  im- 
propriety than  the  unseemly  romping  which  took  place 
almost  every  day  at  Chelsea,  between  the  youthful 
princess  Elizabedi  and  the  bold  bad  husband  of  Katha- 
rine Parr. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  violent  or  injurious  ex- 
pressions were  used  by  queen  Katharine,  but  she  saw 
the  expediency  of  separating  her  household  firom  that  of 
the  princess,  and  acted  upon  it  without  delay.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  she  cherished  vindictive  feelings 
against  Elizabeth ;  for  she  continued  to  correspond  with 
her  in  a  firiendly  and  affectionate  manner,  as  the  princess 
herself  testifies  in  the  playfiil  and  somewhat  familiar 
letter  which  is  here  subjoined  : — 

Lady  Elizabeth  to  the  Queen.' 

**  Although  yoar  highoets^s  letters  he  moit  joyftil  to  me  in  abieDee, 
yet,  conndering  what  pain  it  is  for  yon  to  write,  yoor  grace  heing  lo 
sickly,  your  (XMnmendations  were  enough  in  my  lord's  letter.  I  much 
rejoice  at  your  health,  with  the  well  liking  of  the  country,  wifli  my 
humhle  thanks  that  your  grace  wished  me  with  you  till  I  were  weary  of 
that  country.  Your  highness  were  like  to  he  eumhered  if  I  should  not 
depart  till  I  were  weary  of  being  with  you ;  although  it  were  the  worst  soil 
in  the  world,  your  presence  would  make  it  pleasant  I  cannot  reprove  my 
lord  for  not  doing  your  commendations  in  his  letter,  for  he  did  it ;  and 
although  he  had  not,  yet  I  will  not  complain  on  him,  for  he  tliall  be 
diligent  to  give  me  knowledge  from  time  to  time  how  his  busy  child 
doth ;  and  if  I  were  at  his  birth,  no  doubt  I  would  see  him  beaten,  for 
the  trouble  he  hath  put  you  to.  Master  Denny  and  my  lady,  with 
liumble  thanks,  prayeUi  most  entirely  for  your  grace,  praying  the  Al- 
mighty God  to  send  you  a  most  lucky  deliverance ;  and  my  mistress' 

*  Hearne's  Sylloge.  '  Katharine  Ashley,  her  governess. 
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wAdk  no  leiB,  giving  your  faigfaneis  most  humble  thinks  for  her  com* 
nfniiatioini.    Written  with  rery  little  leifare,  this  last  day  of  July. 

**  Yoar  homble  danghter, 

**  Elizabeth." 

This  letter,  dated  within  six  weeks  of  the  queen's 
death,  affords  conTincing  evidence  that  she  was  on 
amicable  terms  with  her  royal  stepdaughter.  She  had 
not  only  written  kindly  to  Elizabeth,  expressing  a  wish 
that  she  were  with  her  at  Sudley,  but  she  had  even  en- 
couraged the  admiral  to  write  when  not  well  enough  her- 
self to  continue  the  correspondence — a  proof  that  Katha- 
rine Parr,  though  she  had  considered  it  proper  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  dangerous  £imiliarit}'  with  which  her  husband 
had  presumed  to  demean  himself  towards  her  royal 
charge,  did  not  regard  it  as  anything  beyond  a  passing. 
folly.  But  even  if  her  heart  had  been  torn  with  a  tem- 
porary pang  of  jealousy,  she  was  too  amiable  to  blight 
die  opening  flower  of  Elizabeth's  life  by  cherishing  a 
feeling  so  injurious  to  the  honour  of  the  youthful  prin- 
cess. It  was  not,  however,  Elizabeth,  but  the  young 
and  early  wise  lady  Jane  Gray,  who  became  the  com- 
panion of  Katharine  Parr  at  Sudley  Castle,  when  she 
withdrew  thither  to  await  the  birth  of  her  child,  and  con- 
tinued with  her  till  the  melancholy  sequel  of  Katharine's. 
Ibnd  hopes  of  maternity. 

Sadley  Castle'  was  royal  property,  that  had  been 
granted  to  the  admiral  by  the  regency  on  the  death  of 
king  Henry.  It  was  suspected  that  lands  thus  illegally 
obtained  were  held  on  a  doubtful  tenure.  One  day,  when 
queen  Katharine  was  walking  in  Sudley  park  with  her 
husband  and  sir  Robert  Tyrwhitt,  she  said,  ^^  Master 
Tyrwhitt,  you  will  see  the  king,  when  he  cometh  to  full 

'  flndWy  Cmle  is  situated  in  Gloucestershire,  and  was,  even  in  the 
Tsiga  of  Henry  IV.,  a  noble  building,  and  when  one  of  the  Botelers,  iu 
braTvas  arrested  1^  Henry  IV.,  he  suspected  the  king  of  coveting  his- 

,  and  looking  back  at  it,  said,  "  Ah !   Sudley  Castle,  thou  art  the 

r,  nit  L" 
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age,  will  call  in  his  lands  again  as  £ast  as  they  be  now 
given  away  from  him.''  "  Marry,''  said  Master  T^rwhitt, 
**  then  will  Sudley  Castle  be  gone  from  my  lord  admiral." 
"  Marry,"  rejoined  the  queen,  "  I  do  assure  you  he  in- 
tends to  offer  to  restore  them,  and  give  them  freely  back 
when  that  time  comes."  Queen  Katharine  had  a  princely 
retinue  in  attendance  upon  her  in  her  retirement  at 
Sudley  Castle,  of  ladies  in  waiting,  maids  of  honour,  and 
gentlewomen  in  ordinary,  besides  the  appointments  for  her 
expected  nursery  and  l}ing-in  chamber,  and  more  than 
a  himdred  and  twenty  gentlemen  of  her  household  and 
yeomen  of  the  guard.  She  had  several  of  the  most 
learned  men  among  the  lights  of  the  reformation  for  her 
chaplains;*  and  she  caused  divine  worship  to  be  per- 
formed twice  a  day,  or  ofrener,  in  her  house,  notwith- 
standing the  distaste  of  the  admiral,  who  not  only  refrised 
to  attend  these  devotional  exercises  himself,  but  proved 
a  great  let  and  hindrance  to  all  the  pious  regulations  his 
royal  consort  strove  to  establish.'  This  opposition  came 
with  an  ill  grace  from  Seymour,  who,  for  political  pur- 
poses, professed  to  be  a  reformer,  and  had  shared  largely 
in  the  plunder  of  the  old  church ;  but  in  his  heart  he 
had  no  more  lildng  for  protestant  prayers  and  sermons 
than  queen  Katharine's  deceased  lord,  king  Heniy. 

A  few  days  before  her  confinement,  Katharine  received 
the  following  friendly  letter  from  the  princess  Mary : — ^ 

*<  Madame, 

** Although  I  have  troabled  your  highness  lately  i?ith  sundry  letters,  yeC 
that  notwithstanding  seeing  my  lord  marques  [who  hath  taken  the  pahif 
to  come  to  me  at  this  present]  intendeth  to  see  your  grace  shortly,  I 
could  not  be  satisfied  without  writing  to  the  same,  and  espedally  because 
I  purpose  to-morrow  (with  the  help  of  God)  to  begin  my  journey  towards 

*  Strype,  when  discussing  the  anabaptist  tenets  of  an  officer  of  the  court, 
named  Robert  Cooke,  declares,  that  when  Parkhurst  was  preacher  to  queen 
Katharine  Parr,  Cooke  was  keeper  of  the  wine  cellar.  Here  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  said  Parkhur^  and  also  with  Coverdale  and  Dr,  Turner. 

'  Strype*s  Memorials.     Latimer's  Sermons. 

'  Hearne*s  Sylloge. 
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Norfolk,  where  I  8hill  be  fbrther  from  joor  grace,  whioli  Joomey  I  have 
intended  linee  Wlutnatide,  Imt  lack  of  liealth  hath  etaycd  me  all  the 
while,  which,  ahho*  itbe,  aa  yet,  unstable,  neyerthelcM  I  am  enfbreed  to 
remoTe  for  a  time,  hoping,  with  God's  grace,  to  return  again  abont 
Michaelmas^  at  whidi  time,  or  shortly  after,  I  trust  to  hear  good  socoesa 
of  yoor  grace's  condition,  and  in  the  mean  time  shall  desire  much  to 
hear  of  your  health,  which  I  ^my  Almighty  God  to  continue  and  in- 
crease to  his  i^easare  as  much  as  your  own  heart  can  desire ;  and  thus, 
with  my  most  humble  commendations  to  your  highness,  I  take  my 
leaTe  of  the  same,  desiring  your  grace  to  take  the  pain  to  make  my  com- 
mendations to  my  lord  admiraL 
**  From  Beanheo,  the  9th  of  August, 

^  Your  highness's  hnmUe  andjassured  loving  daughter, 

"  Marte." 

The  lord  marquis  mentioned  by  Mary  was  queen  Ka- 
tharine's only  brother,  William  Parr,  marquis  of  North- 
ampton. His  guilty  and  unhappy  wife,  the  heiress  of 
Essex,  was  then  at  Sudley  Castle,  under  some  restraint, 
and  in  the  keeping  of  her  royal  sister-in-law.  This  un- 
pleasant charge  must  have  greatly  disquieted  the  last 
troubled  months  of  Katharine  Parr's  life.* 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1548,  Katharine  Parr  gave 
birth,  at  Sudley  Castle,  to  the  infant  whose  ^pearance 
had  been  so  fondly  anticipated  both  by  Seymour  and 
herself.  It  was  a  girl;  and  though  both  parents  had 
confidently  expected  a  boy,  no  disappointment  was  ex- 
pressed. On  the  contrary,  Seymour,  in  a  transport  of 
paternal  pride,  wrote  so  eloquent  a  description  of  the 
beauty  of  the  new-bom  child  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  that  the  latter  good-naturedly  added  the  fol* 
lowing  kind  postscript  to  a  stem  letter  of  expostulation 
and  reproof,  which  he  had  just  finished  wridng  to  him 
when  he  received  his  joyous  communication : — 

>  The  mfirriage  between  the  queen's  brother  and  the  frail  representative 
of  tbe  royally  connected  line  of  Bourchier,  was  finally  dissolried,  and  the 
children  of  tbe  marchioness,  by  her  paramouri  declared  incapable  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  honours  of  Essex  or  Northampton.  So  much  for  tbe^  ad- 
vaatages  deriTshle  fimn  marriages  founded  on  sordid  or  ambitious  motives. 
Parr,  mnrquis  of  Northampton,  was  thriee  wedded,  and  died  without  an 
heir  to  perpetuate  his  howmrt. 
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**  AStgT  fnr  hcvtj  oommfnriitioDi, 

**  We  tre  riflit  glad  to  imderitiiid,  bj  jonr  kttaB»  that  tte  qoeea, 
jfMxr  bcdftUoir,  hath  had  a  happj  hour;  and,  nra|wig all  daa^ert  hath 
■ade  jfm  the  ftcbcr  of  to  prcttj  a  daughter.  And  ahhoogh  (if  it  had 
fleaied  God)  it  would  hare  been  both  to  as  and  (we  Mppoae)  alao  to 
joa,  a  mme  joj  and  comfbTt  if  it  had,  this  the  firat-boniy  bacB  a  aoo, 
jet  the  escape  of  the  danger,  and  the  prophecj  and  psxA  hiiaeB  of  thi% 
to  a  great  sort  of  happy  sons,  whidi  (as  yoa  write)  we  troM  no  less  dm 
to  be  troc,  is  no  small  joj  and  comfort  to  oa»  as  we  are  anve  it  ia  fta  jaa 
•od  to  her  grace  alao,  to  wliom  yoa  shaQ  mahe  again  oar  Itiai  I j  com- 
mendations with  no  lem  gratnlation  of  soeh  good  soeceaa. 

**  Thos  we  bid  joa  heartil j  fuewell  from  Skm,  the  1st  of  Sept,  1548, 

**  Yoor  loriog  bnidier. 

From  this  letter  it  Ls  endent  that  lord  Thomas  had 
been  casting  horoscopes  and  consulting  fortone-tellerB, 
who  had  promised  him  long  life  and  a  great  9ort  of  sons. 

It  is  difRcult  to  imagine  that  the  admiral,  however 
faulty  his  wtyrale  might  be  on  some  points,  could  cherish 
evil  intentions  against  her  who  had  just  caused  his  heart 
Xf}  overflow  for  the  first  dme  with  the  ine&ble  raptures 
of  paternity.  The  charge  of  liis  hanng  caused  the  death 
of  queen  Katharine  by  poison  can  only  be  regarded  as 
the  fabrication  of  his  enemies ;  neither  is  there  the 
slightest  reason  to  believe  that  the  unfavourable  symp- 
toms which  appeared  on  the  third  day  afier  her  delivery- 
were  either  caused  or  aggravated  by  his  unkindness. 
On  the  contrar}',  his  manner  towards  her  when  she  was 
e\idently  suflering  under  the  grievous  irritability  of  mind 
and  body  incidental  to  puerperal  fever,  appears  from  the 
deposition  of  Lady  Tyrwhit,'  one  of  the  most  fidthfiil 
and  attached  of  her  ladies,  to  have  been  soothing  and 
affectionate.  Let  the  reader  judge  from  the  subjoined 
record  of  that  sad  scene  in  the  chamber  d  the  departing 
queen : — 

*  Bute  Paper  MSS. 

'  Lady  Tyrwhit  was  one  of  Uie  three  ladies  included  by  Gardiner  and 
Wriothcdey  in  the  bill  of  indictment  they  had  prepared,  with  the 
tion  of  the  deceased  king»  against  Katharine  Parr. 
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"  Two  days  before  the  death  of  the  queen,"  says  lady 
T}nrwhit,  ^at  my  coming  to  her  in  the  morning,  she 
asked  me  '  where  I  had  been  so  long,'  and  said  unto  me 
^  that  she  did  fear  such  things  in  herself  that  she  was 
sore  she  could  not  live.'  I  answered,  as  I  thought,  ^  that 
I  saw  no  likelihood  of  death  in  her.'  She  then,  having 
my  lord  admiral  by  the  hand,  and  divers  others  standing 
by,  spake  these  words,  partly,  as  I  took,  idly  (meaning  in 
delirium) : — ^  My  lady  Tyrwhit,  I  am  not  well  handled^ 
for  those  that  be  about  me  care  not  for  me,  but  stand 
laughing  at  my  grief,  and  the  more  good  I  will  to  them, 
the  less  good  they  will  to  me.'  Whereunto  my  lord 
admiral  answered,  ^  Why,  sweetheart,  I  would  you  no 
hurt'  And  she  said  to  him  again,  aloud,  *'  No,  my  lord, 
I  think  so  ;'  and  immediately  she  said  to  him  in  his  ear, 
^  but,  my  lord,  you  have  given  me  many  shrewd  taunts.' 
These  words  I  perceived  she  spake  with  good  memory, 
and  ver}'  sharply  and  earnestly;  for  her  mind  was  sore 
disquieted.  My  lord  admiral,  perceiving  that  I  heard  it, 
called  me  aside,  and  asked  me  what  she  said,  and  I  de- 
clared it  plainly  to  him.  Then  he  consulted  with  me 
^  that  he  would  lie  down  on  the  bed  by  her,  to  look  if  he 
could  pacify  her  unquietness  with  gentle  communication,' 
whereunto  I  agreed ;  and  by  the  time  that  he  had  spoken 
three  or  four  words  to  her,  she  answered  him  roundly 
and  sharply,  saying,  ^  My  lord,  I  would  have  given  a 
thousand  marks  to  have  had  my  fidl  talk  with  Hewyke  the 
first  day  I  was  delivered,  but  I  durst  not  for  displeasing 
you.'  And  I,  hearing,  that,  perceived  her  trouble  to  be 
so  great,  that  my  heart  would  serve  me  to  hear  no  more. 
Such  like  communication  she  had  with  him  the  space  of 
an  hour,  which  they  did  hear  that  sat  by  her  bedside."^ 

It  is  probable  that  the  alarming  change  in  Katharine 
had  been  caused,  not  by  any  sinister  practices  against 
her  life,  but  by  whispers  circulated  among  the  gossips  in 

*  Hajnes's  State  Papers,  p.  104. 
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her  lying-in  chamber,  relating  to  her  husband^s  passion 
for  her  royal  step-daughter,  and  his  intention  of  aspiring 
to  the  hand  of  the  princess,  in  case  of  her  own  decease. 
Her  malady  was  evidently  fever,  brought  on  by  distress 
of  mind ;  a  sense  of  intolerable  wrong  was  constantly 
expressed  by  her,  yet  she  never  explained  the  cause  of 
her  displeasure.  She  alluded  to  her  delivery,  but^ 
strange  to  say,  never  mentioned  her  infant.  Wild  and 
gloomy  fiintasies  had  superseded  the  first  sweet  gushings 
of  maternal  love  in  her  troubled  bosom,  and  she  ap- 
peared unconscious  of  the  existence  of  the  babe  she  had 
so  fondly  anticipated.  This  symptom  with  ladies  in  her 
situation  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  death,  and  Ka- 
tharine breathed  her  last  two  days  after  the  scene 
described  by  lady  Tyrwhit,  being  the  seventh  after  the 
birth  of  her  child.  She  was  only  in  the  thir^-sixth 
year  of  her  age,^  having  survived  her  royal  husband^ 
Henry  VIII.,  but  one  year,  six  months,  and  eight  days. 
Her  character  is  thus  recorded  by  a  contemporaiy 
quoted  by  Strype: — 

^  She  was  endued  with  a  pregnant  wittinett  j<»ned  with  right  wonder^ 
fbl  grace  of  eloquence ;  stadioosly  diligent  in  acquiring  knowledge^  as 
well  of  human  discipline  as  also  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  of  incompar- 
able chastity,  which  she  kept  not  only  from  all  spot,  but  from  all  suspi- 
cion, by  avoiding  all  occasions  of  idleness  and  contemning  vain  pestimet.* 

Fuller  also,  in  his  Church  History,  panegjnrizes  this 
queen  in  the  highest  terms  of  commendation.  The 
official  announcement  of  queen  Katharine  Parr's  death, 
together  with  the  programme  of  her  funeral,  is  copied 
from  a  curious  contemporary  MS.  in  the  College  of 
Arms.  Lady  Jane  Gray,  who  was  with  queen  Katharine 
at  Sudley  Castle  at  the  time  of  her  death,  officiated  at 
her  funeral  solemnity  as  chief  mourner,  which  is  cei^ 
tified  in  this  document. 

>  See  her  mother,  Udy  Parr's  correspondence  with  lord  Dacre,  which 
proves  that  Katharine  Parr  was  four  years  younger  than  has  generally 
been  supposed. 
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**A  hrtmaU  of  ike  uUermmU  of  Am  lady  KoAarme  Pwrr^  ^mmh  dowager^ 
latt  wife  to  kmg  Hemy  VII I^  tad  afiier  wife  to  evr  Thoma^  lord  Sejf» 
moMTf  tf  Swdley^  and  Upk  admiral  ofEnglmnd, 

**  Item,  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  September,  between  two  and  three 
of  the  dock  in  the  morning,  died  the  aforesaid  lady,  late  queen  dowager, 
at  the  Castle  of  Sodley,  in^GIoacestershire,  1548,  and  lieth  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  the  said  castle. 

**  Item,  she  was  cered  and  chested  in  lead  accordingly,  and  wo  re- 
mained in  her  ptivy  chamber  ontil  things  were  in  readiness. 

"  The  diapel  was  hnng  with  black  doth,  garnished  with  scntcheona 
of  marriages ; — ^vis.,  king  Henry  VIIL  and  her  in  pale  onder  the  crown, 
her  own  in  lozenge  onder  the  crown ;  also  the  arms  of  the  lord  admiral 
and  hers  in  pale  without  the  crown. 

"  The  rails  were  oorered  with  black  cloth  for  the  monmersto  sit  within, 
with  stools  and  cnshions  aceordiiigly>  and  two  lifted  scoteheons  stood 
upon  the  corpse  daring  the  serriee. 

"  The  order  in  proceeding  to  the  chapeL 

"*  First,  two  conductors  in  bhiek,  with  black  staves ;  then  gentlemen 
and  esqoires ;  then  knights ;  then  officers  of  the  honsehold,  with  their 
white  staves;  then  the  gentlemen  nshers;  then  Somerset  herald,  in 
the  tabard  coat;  then  the  corpse,  borne  by  six  gentlemen  in  black 
gowns,  with  their  hoods  on  their  heads ;  then  eleven  staff  torches,  borne 
on  each  side  by  yeomen  round  about  the  eorpee,  and  at  each  comer  a 
knight  for  assistance  (four),  with  their  hoods  on  their  heads ;  then  the 
lady  Jane  (daughter  to  the  lord  marqaess  Dorset),  chief  mourner,  her 
train  borne  np  by  a  yonng  lady ;  then  six  other  lady  mourners,  two  and 
two;  then  all  ladies  and  gentlemen,  two  and  two ;  then  yeomen,  three 
and  three,  in  a  rank;  then  all  other  following. 

**  The  manner  ofihe  eenriee  in  the  chttreh, 

**  Item,  when  the  corpse  was  set  within  the  rails,  and  the  monmcr* 
placed,  the  whole  choir  began  and  song  certain  psalms  in  English,  and 
read  three  lessons;  and  after  the  third  lesson,  the  mourners,  according  to 
their  degrees,  and  that  which  is  accustomed,  offiered  into  the  alms-box,  and 
when  they  had  done,  all  other,  as  gentlemen  or  gentlewomen,  that  would. 

**  The  <^ering  done,  doctor  Coverdale,*  the  queen's  almoner,  began  hie 
sermon,  which  was  very  good  and  godly,  and  in  one  place  thereof  he  took 
oceasion  to  declare  unto  the  people  how  that  they  should  none  there 
think,  say,  nor  spread  abroad  that  the  offering  which  was  there  done 
was  done  anything  to  benefit  the  dead,  but  for  the  poor  only ;  and  also 
the  li^ts,  which  were  carried  and  stood  abont  the  corpse,  were  for  the 
honoor  of  the  person  and  for  none  other  intent  nor  purpose ;  and  so  went 
throng  with  his  sermon,  and  made  a  godly  prayer,  and  the  whole 

■  He  was  in  that  office  at  her  death,  by  this  document. 
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ehureli  ftimrered  wad  pnyed  the  tame  with  him  in  the  end.  The  temon 
done,  the  cocpee  was  buried,  daring  which  time  the  choir  tang  Te  Deom 
in  English.  And  this  done,  after  dined  the  monmen ;  and  the  rett  re- 
tamed  homeward  again.    All  which  aforesaid  was  done  in  a  mondng.*" 

This  curious  document  presents  the  reader  with  the 
form  of  the  first  royal  funeral  solemnized  according  to 
protestant  rites. 

Queen  Katharine's  epitaph  was  written  in  Latin  by  her 
chaplain,  Dr.  Parkhurst,  afterwards  bishop  of  Norwich. 
The  translation  by  an  anon}'mous  author  is  elegant : — 

**  In  this  new  tomb  the  royal  Katharine  lies ; 
Flower  of  her  sex,  renowned,  great,  and  wise ; 
A  wife,  hy  every  nuptial  virtoe  known. 
And  fidtlidral  partner  once  of  Henry's  throne. 
To  Seymoor  next  her  plighted  hand  she  yields— 
Seymoar,  who  Neptune's  trident  justly  wields ; 
From  him  a  beauteous  daughter  bless'd  her  arms. 
An  infknt  copy  of  her  parent's  charms. 
When  now  seven  days  this  infimt  flower  had  bloom'd. 
Heaven  in  its  wrath  the  mother's  soul  resumed." 

The  erudite  writer  who  has  coUected  many  interesting 
particulars  in  the  Archseologia  of  the  life  of  this  queen 
says,  ^^  she  was  tormented  and  broken-hearted  with  the 
pride  of  her  sister-in-law,  and  the  ill-temper  of  her  hus- 
band, whom  she  adored  to  the  last."  No  instance  of 
personal  incivility  or  harshness  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
miral towards  Kadiarine  Parr  has,  however,  been  recorded, 
and  he  was  wont  to  affirm,  with  his  usual  terrible  oath, 
that  ^^  no  one  should  speak  ill  of  the  queen ;  or,  if  he 
knew  it,  he  would  take  his  fist  to  the  ears  of  those  who 
did,  firom  the  lowest  to  the  highest."*    The  charge  of  his 

'  From  a  MS.  in  the  College  of  Arms,  London,  entitled,  "  A  Booke  of 
Buryalls  of  Trcw  Noble  Persons."     No.  1—15,  pp.  98,  99. 

'  The  duke  of  Somerset,  after  Katharine  Parr's  deaths  obtained  e  grant 
of  the  manor  and  palace  of  Marlborough,  which  had  lately  fbrmed  pert  of 
her  dower  as  queen  of  England,  and  where  there  was  an  ancient  royal 
palace.  Strype,  vol.  ii.,  p.  536.  Chelsea  Palace  was  doomed  to  e  rapid 
change  of  owners;  for,  on  the  attainder  and  death  of  Somerset,  it  was 
sranted  by  the  young  king  to  the  heir  of  Northumberland,  as  we  find 
from  the  following  entry  in  the  Augmentation  Records :— **  Fifth  year  of 
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httfing  hastened  her  death  is  not  only  without  the 
sK^^test  proof,  bnt  reallj  opposed  to  the  general  evi- 
dences of  histoiy. 

The  fatal  termination  of  the  queen's  illness  was  not 
anticipated  even  by  the  admiral,  and  how  great  a  shock  it 
was  to  him,  may  be  gathered  firom  the  fact,  that  in  his  first 
perplexity  all  his  poUtical  plans  were  disarranged,  and  he 
wrote  to  the  marquess  of  Dorset  to  send  for  lady  Jane 
Gray,  as  he  meant  to  dismiss  his  household ;  but  before 
a  month  was  over,  he  wrote  again  to  the  marquess,  say- 
ing, ^*By  my  last  letters,  written  at  a  time  when  with  the 
queen^s  highnesses  death  I  was  so  amazed  that  1  had 
smaU  regard  either  to  myself  or  my  doings,  and  partly 
then  thinking  that  my  great  loss  must  presently  have 
constrained  me  to  have  dissolved  my  whole  house,  I 
offered  to  send  my  lady  Jane  unto  you  whensoever  ye 
would  send  for  her."  But  having  more  deeply  con- 
ndered  the  matter,  he  found  he  could  continue  his 
estabHsbment,  ^^  where  shall  remain,"  he  adds,  ^^  not 
only  the  gentlewomen  of  the  queen's  highness's  privy 
chunber,  but  also  the  maids  which  waited  at  large  and 

Efdirard  VI.  All  our  manor  of  Chelsea,  with  all  appurtenance*,  and  aU 
that  capital  mansion-bouse,  late  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  Katharine, 
late  queen  of  England,  instead  of  Esher,  granted  to  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
sen  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland."  These  transfers  remind  us  of 
Sc^sols  remark,  when  bereaved  of  the  stolen  crowns :  **  Thus  did  brother 
Chrjsoetom's  goods  pass  from  one  thief  to  another."  After  the  attainder 
and  daath  of  Northumberland,  the  manor-house  of  Chelsea  was  granted 
kj  patent  to  John  Caryll,  who  sold  it  to  James  Basset;  yet,  in  the 
herald's  order  for  the  funeral  of  Anne  of  Cleres,  who  died  there,  July 
1557,  H  if  described  as  crown  property.  Elizabeth,  in  the  second  year 
of  ber  reign,  granted  it  to  the  widowed  duchess  of  Somerset,  who  lived 
there  with  her  second  husband,  Newdiffate,  once  the  occasional  tenant  of 
Katharine  Parr'a  seoond  husband,  lord  Latimer's,  town  residence  in  the 
Ghaftcr^honee.  Lord  Cbeyney  afterwards  lived  in  the  palace,  having 
becDcae  lord  oi  the  manor  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  whence  the  ground 
ea  whicb  stood  the  palaces  of  queen  Katharine  Parr  and  the  bishop  of 
WiocbesCer  derived  iu  present  name  of  Chcyn^  Row^  not  from  the  china 
works,  which  hes  been  vulgarly  supposed.  The  old  palace  was  finally 
piiiihid  end  palled  down  by  sir  Hans  Sloane. 
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Other  women  who  were  about  her  in  her  lifetime,  with  an 
hundred  and  twenty  gentlemen  and  yeomen.**  The  am- 
bition of  lord  Thomas  Seymour  still  projected  placing 
a  roy^  partner  at  the  head  of  his  establishment ;  at  pre- 
sent, he  invited  his  aged  mother,  lady  Seymour,  to  super- 
intend this  vast  household ;  and  he  concluded  his  letter 
to  Dorset  with  the  assurance  ^'  that  if  he  would  restore 
lady  Jane  Ghray  as  his  inmate,  lady  Seymour  should  treat 
her  as  if  she  were  her  daughter.'* 

After  this  letter,  Seymour  came  to  Bradgate,  "  and,'* 
says  lord  Dorset,  ^^  he  was  so  earnestly  in  hand  with  me 
and  my  wife,  that  he  would  have  *  no  nay,*  so  that  we 
were  contented  for  her  to  return  to  his  house ;  at  the  same 
time  and  place  he  renewed  the  favouiite  project  of  the 
deceased  queen  and  himself,  that  Edwaid  VI.  should 
wed  lady  Jane  Gray,  adding,  that  if  he  could  once  get 
the  king  at  libert)',  this  marriage  should  take  place.** 
Thus  tlie  fair  girl  was  restored  to  the  guardianship  of 
lord  Thomas  Seymour,  and  actually  remained  under 
his  roof  till  his  arrest  and  imprisonment  in  the  Tower. 

After  the  death  of  queen  Katharine,  a  deceitfiil  mes- 
sage of  condolence  was  sent  to  the  lord  admiral  by 
the  duchess  of  Somerset,  who  intimated  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  any  grudge  were  borne  by  her  to  him,  it 
was  all  for  the  late  queen's  cause;  and  now  she  was 
taken  away  by  death,  it  would  undoubtedly  follow  (un- 
less the  fault  were  in  himself)  that  she,  the  duchess, 
would  bear  as  good  will  to  him  as  ever  she  did  before. 
The  admiral  accepted  the  overture  for  a  time,  and  paid 
his  brother  a  visit,  but  soon  after  gave  pretty  evident 
proof  that  his  hostilit}*^  to  Somerset  and  his  party  was  far 
from  being  diminished  by  the  death  of  Katharine  Parr. 
Indeed,  it  amounted  almost  to  insanity,  after  he  was 
deprived  of  the  restraining  influence  of  her  sound  sense 
and  pnident  counsels. 
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The  old  dispute  touchmg  Faosteme'  was  still  a  sore 
point  with  the  admiral,  and  he  fiercely  pursued  the  suit 
that  had  been  commenced  during  Katharine's  life  for  the 
restoration  of  the  jewels  and  stuff  which  had  been  de- 
tained from  her  by  the  protector  and  his  council.  So 
thoroug^y  persuaded  was  the  widower  of  queen  Katha- 
rine erf*  the  justice  of  the  claim,  that  he  appealed  to  no 
meaner  witness  than  the  princess  Maiy,  requiring  her  to 
tesdfy  whether  the  disputed  jewels  and  fiimiture  were  a 
iand'^fide  gift  made  by  the  deceased  king  her  father  to 
Katharine  Parr,  or  only  a  loan.  In  his  letter  to  the 
princess  he  says : — 

"  The  queen's  higfanea  (whose  soul  God  hath)  did  ofttimes,  in  her 
fifetime,  declare  ante  me  apon  ocetnoo  of  talk  between  ni  of  tnch  jewels 
and  other  ^in^i  as  were  kept  from  her  possemion  by  mj  lord  my 
brother,  (Somerset ;)  she  sud,  yonr  grace  knew  and  could  testify  how 
and  after  what  sort  the  king's  miyesty  used  to  part  with  things  to  her — 
namely,  tiiose  jewds  which  he  ddirered  to  her  against  the  French  ad- 
miral's oomli^  in.  And  foiasmnch  as  it  may  ibrtone  a  further  commu- 
nication will  hereafter  be  had  for  the  due  trial  of  her  title  unto  them,  I 
do  most  humbly  beseech  your  grace  that  it  will  please  you  to  employ  so 
much  pains  at  my  poor  request  as  to  make  me  some  brief  note  of  your 
knowledge  in  two  or  three  lines ;  as  to  whether  his  majesty  king  Henry 
did  ffioe  her  highness  (Katharine  Parr)  those  jewds,  and  other  things 
that  were  delivered  to  her  at  the  French  admiral's  coming  in,  and  other 
times,  both  before  and  after.  Or  else,  whether  he  did  but  lend  them 
lor  a  time,  to  be  returned  home  again  after  those  triumphs  finished ; 
ftr  which  time  and  turn  sosne  few  in  number  suppose  they  were  only 
deiirered.  Jkssnring  your  grace  that  your  opinion  declared  shall  not 
only  much  satisfy  me  in  this  matter,  but  also  bind  me  during  my  life  ta 
be  at  your  grace's  commandment  with  anything  that  lieth  in  me." ' 

This  application  was  made  a  little  before  Christmas. 
The  princess  Mary  was  too  prudent  to  allow  herself  to 
be  involved  in  the  dispute,  and  merely  in  her  reply  bore 
testimony  to  the  great  love  and  affection  that  her  late 
lord  and  father  did  bear  unto  her  grace  queen  Katharine — 

>  See  Wigbtman's  Confessions,  where  it  is  called  Vasteme  Park. 
*  Haynes's  State  Papers. 
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a  testimony  of  some  importance  to  the  biographers  of 
Katharine  Parr,  but  not  what  Seymour  required  to 
establish  his  right  to  the  contested  articles. 

Wightman,  one  of  the  admiral*s  sen^ants,  subse- 
quently deposed  that  he  was  employed  by  him  in  copy- 
ing letters  to  the  keeper  of  St  Jameses  P&lace,  and 
otiiers,  requiring  them  to  bear  witness,  as  to  the  fact, 
whether  the  jewels  were  given  to  queen  Katharine  by 
king  .Henry,  or  only  lent  for  the  honoiur  of  the  crown, 
while  she  presided  at  the  fHes  that  were  given  at 
Hampton  Court  to  the  French  ambassador,  Claude 
d^Annebaut,  who  concluded  the  peace  between  England 
and  France,  in  1546,  as  before  related? 

Seymour  made  great  search  among  queen  Katharine's 
papers  at  her  late  royal  residence  at  Han  worth,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  some  record  affording  decisive  evidence  of  the 
gilt.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  among  "  the  great  sort  of  old 
papers  belonging  to  the  late  queen  Katharine,"  of  which 
he  spake  to  his  senant  Wightman,  the  unthrifty  admiral 
recklessly  destroyed  as  useless,  and  perhaps  dangerous, 
many  a  precious  letter  and  record  of  her  queenly,  as 
well  as  of  her  early,  life,  and  of  her  first  and  second  mar- 
riages, whereof  so  few  particulars  are  now  to  be  obtained.' 

The  limits  of  this  work  will  ndt  admit  of  detailing  the 
particulars  of  tlie  intrigues  which  led  to  tlie  fall  of  the 
admiral.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  had  organized  mea- 
sures for  supplanting  his  elder  brotlier,  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  in  the  office  of  guardian  to  king  Edward.  The 
youthful  majest}-  of  England  was  actually  brought  before 
his  own  coimcil,  to  be  made  a  witness  against  his  best- 
beloved  uncle,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  to  the 
block.     Edward  confessed  that  the  admiral  had  privily 

*  It  is  supposed  that  many  of  queen  Katharine  Parr's  letters  to  her 
Imither  the  marquis  of  Northampton,  and  her  sister  th«  countess  of 
Pembroke,  perished  in  the  great  fire  at  Wilton. 
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iopplied  him  with  sums  of  money,  of  which  he  had  been 
kepi  cruelly  destitute  by  the  protector ;  and  also,  that  he 
hid  been  accustomed  to  censmre  the  proceedings  of  the 
protector,  and  to  desire  his  removal. 

"  At  another  time,"  says  the  young  king,  "  withia 
these  two  years,  at  least,  the  admiral  lord  Thomas  Sey- 
mour said  to  me,  ^  Ye  must  take  upon  yourself  to  rule-, 
for  ye  shall  be  able  enough  as  well  as  other  kings,  and 
then  ye  may  give  your  men  somewhat ;  for  your  uncle 
Somerset  is  old,  and,  I  trust,  will  not  live  long/  I  an- 
swered, *  It  were  better  he  should  die.'  "* 

It  is  worthy  of  obsen-ation,  that  the  marquis  of  North- 
ampton, Katharine  Parr's  brother;  her  brother-in-law, 
Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke ;  and  her  cousin,  Nicholas 
Throckmorton,  all  remained  the  fast  friends  of  the  ad- 
miral after  her  death,  which  they  would  scarcely  have 
done  bad  they  suspected  him  of  unkindness  to  her,  much 
less  of  hastening  her  death.  This  is  the  friendly  men- 
tion of  Seymour,  in  the  Throckmorton  MS. 

^  Bat  when  mj  queen  Uj  buried  in  her  grave, 
To  Moiielbormigh  field  I  moamiog  went. 
The  gladsome  Tictory  to  as  God  gave ; 
Home  with  those  tidings  I  in  haste  was  sent 

**  The  admiral,  my  spokesman,  was  at  home. 
Who  staid  his  nephew's  safety  to  regard ; 
He  was  at  all  essays  my  perfect  friend, 
And  patron,  too,  onto  his  dying  day. 

**  When  men  surmised  that  he  would  mount  too  high, 
And  seek  the  tecotui  time  aloft  to  match, 
Ambitioas  hearts  did  steer  something  too  nigh, 
Off  went  his  head,  they  made  a  quick  dispatch; 
But  ever  since  I  thought  him  sure  a  beast,' 
That  causeless  laboured  to  defile  his  nest 

**  Thus,  guiltless,  he  (Seymour)  through  malice,  went  to  pot,. 
Not  answering  for  himself^  nor  knowing  cause.*' 

*  Haynct's  State  Papers,  p.  74. 

'  Throekmortoa  goes  on  to  blame  Somerset  aeverely  for  the  deailt  of  bis 
hiichcr,  and  attributes  his  subsequent  fiite  to  retributive  justice. 

VOL,  V.  K 
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It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  charge  of  poisoning 
queen  Katharine  Parr  was  devised  in  order  toindace  the 
king,  by  whom  she  had  been  so  fondly  beloved,  to  sign 
the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  her  unhappy  husband. 

Seymour  was  far  from  submitting  to  death,  like  his 
contemporaries,  with  an  approbative  speech  setting  forth 
the  justice  of  his  sentence ;  he  knew  he  had  been  doomed 
lawlessly,  and  he  loudly  proclaimed  the  &ct  on  the  scaf- 
fold. Before  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  he  told  an 
attendant  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  to  ^*  bid  his 
man  speed  the  thing  he  wot  of." 

This  speech  was  overheard,  and  Seymour's  servant 
was  arrested,  and  threatened,  till  he  confessed,  ^^  that 
his  master  had  obtained  some  ink  in  the  Tower,  and  had 
plucked  off  an  aglet  firom  his  dress,  with  the  point  of 
which  he  had  written  a  letter  to  each  of  the  princesses, 
Mary  and  EUzabeth,  which  he  had  hidden  within  the 
sole  of  a  velvet  shoe.*  Tlie  shoe  was  opened  and  the 
letters  found,  which  were,  as  was  natural^  full  of  bitter 
complaints  against  his  brother,  and  all  who  had  caused 
his  destruction.  Latimer  preached  a  very  uncharitable 
funeral  sermon  for  Seymoiu*,  in  which  he  said,  "  that  it 
was  evident  God  had  clean  forsaken  him  ;  whether  he  be 
saved  or  not  I  leave  it  to  God,  but  surely  he  was  a 
wicked  man,  and  the  realm  is  well  rid  of  him.*'* 

Latimer  accused  lord  Thomas  Seymour,  that  when 
queen  Katharine,  his  wife,  had  daily  prayer  morning  and 
afternoon  in  his  house,  he  would  get  him  out  of  the  way, 
and  was  a  contemner  of  the  Common  Prayer.  Among  his 
misdeeds  it  was  mentioned,  that  a  woman,  in  1540,  being 
executed  for  robbery,  declared  that  the  beginning  of  her 
evil  life  was  being  seduced  and  deserted  by  lord  Thomas 
SejTnour.'   He  made  no  religious  profession  on  the  scaf- 


*  Tytler's  State  Papers,  England.    Lingard.    Strype. 
'  Latimer's  Sermons.  '  Strype,  vol.  ii.»  pi 


part  i.  p.  197. 
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fold ;  and,  according  to  the  account  given  in  his  funeral 
sermon,  he  died  "  irksomely,  dangerously,  and  horribly.'* 
These  accusations  against  the  unfortunate  husband  of 
Katharine  Parr  are  somewhat  softened  by  the  religious 
and  philosophic  verses  he  was  kn^wn  to  write  the  week 
before  his  death  :^ 

**  Forgetting  God,  to  love  a  king. 
Hath  been  my  rod,  or  else  notluog 
In  this  frail  life,  being  a  blast 
Of  care  and  strife  till  it  be  past 
Yet  Ood  did  call  me  in  my  pride, 
Lest  I  should  fidl,  and  fkxun  him  slide; 
For  whom  he  loves  he  must  correct, 
That  they  may  be  of  his  elect 
Then,  death,  haste  thee,  thou  shalt  me  gain 
Immortally  with  God  to  reign. 
Lord  send  the  king  in  yean  as  Nov, 
In  governing  this  realm  in  joy ; 
And  after  this  frail  life  such  grace. 
That  in  thy  bliss  he  may  find  place.'* 

The  admiral  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  March 
20th,  1549.  There  was  only  an  interval  of  two  years, 
one  month,  and  three  weeks  between  the  death  of  Ka- 
tharine's third  husband,  king  Henry  \^II,  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  her  fourth,  who  survived  her  just  six  months 
and  fourteen  days.  The  only  child  of  queen  Katharine 
and  lord  Sudley  was  named  Maiy.  It  is  probable  that 
lady  Jane  Gray  was  her  godmother,  as  she  was  at  Sud- 
ley Casde  at  die  time  of  her  birth,  and  acted  as  chief 
mourner  at  the  funeral  of  her  royal  mother.  As  the 
sole  representative  of  both  parents,  the  young  Maiy 
Seymour  ought  to  have  been  the  heiress  of  great  wealth; 
and  even  if  the  act  of  attainder,  which  had  been  passed 
on  her  father,  operated  to  deprive  her  of  the  broad  lands 

*  Nags  Aotiqiue,  toI.  ii.,  p  928.  Sir  John  Harrington  the  elder,  who 
hat  pretenred  these  verses,  was  the  officer  of  lord  Seymour,  and  cherished 
the  utmost  regard  for  his  memory.  He  wrote  a  grand  poetical  portrait  of 
his  master* 

k2 
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of  Sudley  and  the  rest  of  his  possessions,  she  was  fiilly 
entitled  to  inherit  the  large  fortune  of  the  queen  dowager 
her  mother,  if  she  had  had  friends  to  assert  her  rights. 

"Tliis  high-bom  infant  lady,"  says  Strype,  "des- 
titute already  both  of  her  mother  queen  Katharine  and 
her  lately  executed  father,  remained  a  little  while  at  her 
uncle  Somerset's  house  at  Sion ;  and  then,  according  to 
her  fathers  dying  request,  was  conveyed  to  Grims- 
thoqic,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  Katliarine,  dowager  duchess 
of  Suffolk  lived.  There  she  was  brought,  ^ith  her  go- 
verness, Mrs.  Aglionby,  her  nurse,  two  maids,  and  other 
sonants,  consonant  to  the  high  qualit)'  to  which  for 
their  own  miserj-  her  unfortunate  parents  had  been  ad- 
vanced. Her  imcle,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  upon  her 
leaving  Sion,  promised  that  a  certain  |)ension  should  be 
settled  upon  her  for  her  maintenance,  and  diat  a  portion 
of  her  nm'serj'  plate  and  fiuuiture  brought  to  Sion  house 
was  to  be  sent  after  her  when  she  went  to  Grimsthorpe." 
So  the  duchess  of  Somerset  promised  Mr.  Bertie,  the 
duchess  of  Suffolk's  senant,  and  after>vards  her  hus- 
band, but  consonant  to  the  detestable  conduct  of  the 
Somerset  family,  these  promises  in  behalf  of  the  poor 
oqihan  were  never  fulfilled.* 

Katharine,  duchess  of  Suffolk,  had  been  honoured 
v;ith  the  friendsliip  of  the  deceased  queen,  and  she  had 
by  her  favoiu:  and  protecting  influence  been  preserved 
from  tin*  fier}'  persecution,  wliich  had  marked  the  closing 
years  of  Henrj'  VIII.'s  reign ;  and  she  had  the  greater 
need  of  a  powerful  patroness,  since  she  had,  by  her  cut- 
ting raillery,  provoked  the  enmity  of  Bonner  and  Gar- 
diner both.  She  held  the  same  religioits  tenets  as  the 
late  queen,  whom  she  professed  to  regard  as  a  saint; 

*  Slrype,  vol.  ii.,  p.  201.  Strrpe  declares,  the  attainder^  which  robbed 
the  poor  babe  of  a1!,  was  taken  off.  Burnet  and  the  Parliamentary 
History  affirm  the  direct  contrary. 
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and,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  she  would  have 
cherished  the  orphan  babe  of  lier  royal  friend,  with  not 
less  than  maternal  tenderness.  The  worldly  spirit  and 
sordid  temper  of  the  yoimg  duchess  are,  however,  suffi- 
ciently apparent  in  her  letters  to  her  friend  Cecil,  on  the 
subject  of  the  incumbrance  and  expense  of  the  hapless 
little  one,  who  had  become  the  imwelcome  recipient  of 
her  charity. 

To  Mr.  Cecil.' 
"  It  is  said  that  the  l)est  means  of  remedy  to  the  sick  is  first  plainly  to 
confess  and  disclose  the  disease  wherefore  Ueth  for  remedy ;  and  again, 
for  that  my  disease  is  so  strong  that  it  will  not  be  hidden,  I  will  dis- 
cover me  unto  yoa«  First,  I  will  as  it  were  under  Benedicite,  and  in 
high  secrecy,  declare  unto  you  that  all  the  world  knoweth,  though  I  go 
nerer  so  covertly  in  my  net,  what  a  very  beggar  I  am.  This  sickness, 
as  I  have  said,  I  promise  yon  increaseth  mightily  upon  me.  Amongst 
other  causes  whereof  is,  yon  will  understand  not  the  least,  the  queen's 
child  hath  lain,  and  yet  doth  lie,  at  my  house,  with  her  company  about  her 
wholly  at  my  charges.  I  have  written  to  my  lady  Somerset  at  large ; 
which  was  the  letter  I  wrote,  note  this,  with  mine  own  hand  unto  you ; 
and  among  other  things  for  the  child,  that  there  may  be  some  pension 
allotted  unto  her,  according  to  my  lord's  grace's  promise.  Now,  good 
Cecil,  help  at  a  pinch  all  that  you  may  help.  My  lady  also  sent  me 
word  at  Whitsuntide  last,  by  Bartue  that  my  lord's  grace,  at  her  suit, 
had  granted  certain  nursery  plate  should  be  delivered  with  the  child ; 
and  lest  there  might  be  stay  for  lack  of  a  present  bill  of  such  plate  and 
stuff  as  was  there  in  the  nursery,  I  send  you  here  inclosed  of  all  parcels 
as  were  appointed  out  for  the  child's  only  use ;  and  that  ye  may  the 
better  understand  that  I  cry  not  before  I  am  pricked,  I  send  you  mis- 
tress Eglonby's  (governess)  letter  unto  me,  who,  with  the  maids, 
novrice,  and  others,  daily  call  on  me  for  their  wages,  whose  voices  mine 
ears  may  hardly  bear,  but  my  coffers  much  worse.  Wherefore,  I  cease, 
and  commit  me  and  my  sickness  to  your  diligent  care,  with  my  hearty 
commendations  to  your  wife.    At  my  manor  of  Grymesthorpe,  the  27th 

of  August 

"  Your  assured  loving  friend, 

"K.SUTF0IJL."* 

>  Lansdowne  MSS.,  No.  II.,  art.  16,  edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  esq., 
in  the  Keliquic  Antiquae. 

'  This  sharp-witted  lady  was  the  only  child  and  heiress  of  William, 
lord  WDlougfaby,  and  the  fourth  wife  and  widow  of  Charles  Brandon, 
duke  of  Suffolk.  She  married  her  factotum,  Richard  Bertie,  esq.,  the 
ancestor  of  the  lords  Willougbby  d'Eresby.  His  name  is  variously  spelled 
by  his  mistreffi    sometimes  Bartue,  sometimes  Barty. 
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This  curious  letter  is  indorsed  thus  :-^ 

^  To  my  bring  fKend,  Mr.  Cecil,  attendant  upon  my  lord  protector's 

grace." 

^  From  my  lady  of  Soflblk'a  grace  to  my  Mr.  — *^,  concerning  the 
qaeen*8  child,  nnrsed  at  her  hoose  at  Grimesthorpe,  with  a  hill  of 
plate  belonging  to  the  norsery.    Anno  2  Ed.  VI.** 

From  the  terms  of  the  letter  it  appears,  that  even 
the  paltry  modicum  in  the  list  subjoined,  of  the  good 
and  stately  gear  which  of  right  belonged  to  the  neglected 
infant  of  queen  Katharine  Parr,  were  withheld  by  her 
rapacious  uncle  Somerset  and  his  pitiless  wife. 

**  A  bill  of  all  sach  plate  and  other  stuff  as  belongeth  to  the  nursery  of 
the  queen's  child : — 

**  First,  2  pots  of  silver,  all  white.  Item,  3  goblets,  silver,  all  white. 
One  salt,  silver,  parcel  gilt.  A  maser,  (wooden  cup,)  with  a  band  of 
silver,  parcel  gilt  11  spoons,  silver,  all  white.  Item,  aqailt  for  the 
cradle,  3  pillows,  and  1  pair  fustians.  3  feather  beds,  3  quilts,  3  pair 
ftistians.  Item,  a  tester  of  scarlet,  embrcndered  with  a  counterpoint  of 
silk  serge,  belonging  to  the  same,  and  curtains  of  crimson  taffeta.  Item, 
2  counterpoints  of  imagery  ibr  the  nurse^s  bed.  Item,  6  pair  of  sheets  of 
little  worth.  6  fair  pieces  of  hangings  within  the  inner  chamber.  4  car- 
pets for  windows.  10  pieces  of  hangings  of  the  twelve  months  within 
the  outer  chamber.  Item,  2  cushions  cloth  of  gold,  and  a  chair  of  cloth 
of  gold,  2  wrought  stools,  and  a  bedstead  gilt,  with  a  tester  and  counter- 
point, with  curtains  belongmg  to  the  same." 

The  fair  hangings  and  the  embroidered  scarlet  tester 
and  counterpoint  were  doubtless  wrought  by  the  sldlfiil 
hands  of  the  royal  mother  and  her  ladies  in  waitings  to 
adorn  the  apartments  and  the  cradle  of  the  fondly  ex- 
pected babe,  whose  birth  cost  her  her  life.  How  little  did 
poor  Katliariue  anticipate,  tliat  before  tliat  child  had  com- 
pleted its  first  year  of  life,  it  was  to  be  deprived  of  both 
parents,  plundered  of  its  princely  inheritance,  and  even 
of  the  small  remnant  of  plate  and  tapestr}'  belonging  to 
its  nursery  appointments,  and  thrown  a  helpless  burden 
on  the  sufferance  of  a  forgetful  friend  !  In  the  list  of  the 
little  Mary  Seymour's  effects  is  the  following  item : — 
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''ft  milch  beMli»  which  mm  btlongiog  to  the  nunerj,  the  whidi  it 
mftj  please  yoor  gnue  (Somarset)  to  write  may  be  bestowed  upon  the 
S  maids  towuds  their  marriages,  which  shall  be  shortly.  Item,  one 
Ititc.'" 

Eleven  months  after  the  date  of  this  application,  the 
persevering  duchess  writes  again  to  her  friend  Cecil, 
assuring  him  that  she  had  wearied  herself  with  her 
letters  to  the  protector  and  his  lady  on  the  same  subject, 
and  that  she  must  again  trouble  him  to  press  her  suit  to 
them  both.  '^  In  these  ray  letters  to  my  lady,"  she  says, 
"  I  do  put  her  in  remembrance  for  the  performance  of 
her  promise,  touching  some  small  pension,  for  my  kind- 
ness to  the  late  queen's  child,  for  it  is  with  a  dozen  ser- 
vants living  altogether  at  my  charge,  the  continuance 
of  which  will  not  bring  me  out  of  debt  this  year.  My 
lord  marqub  of  Northampton,  to  whom  I  should  deliver 
her,  hath  as  bad  a  back  for  such  a  burden  as  I  have.  He 
would  receive  her,  but  not  willingly,  if  he  must  receive 
her  train.*** 

This  letter  is  dated  July  24th,  1549. 

Ilie  conduct  of  the  marquis  of  Northampton  was 
even  more  heardess  than  that  of  the  duchess  of  Suffolk 
towards  his  sister's  orphan  daughter,  since  he  was  the 
person  who  was  by  nature  bound  to  cherish  and  protect 
her  person,  and  to  vindicate  her  right  to  inherit  the  pos- 
sessions of  her  deceased  parents ;  but  he  having  obtained 
for  himself  a  grant  of  a  portion  of  his  infant  niece's  pa- 
trimony,^ was  unwilling  to  give  her  and  her  attendants  a 
home.     The  brother  of  Katharine  Parr,  united  with  her 

'  Laiodowne  MS. 

*  UnpobUriied  MS.,  State  Paper  Office,  Edward  VI. 

'  On  the  attainder  of  Thomas  Seymour,  lord  Sudley,  the  manor  of 
Sodley  was  granted  to  William,  marquis  of  Northampton ;  and  on  his  at- 
tainder by  queen  Mary,  it  was  granted  to  lord  Chaados ;  fromthcnee,  by 
a  marriage  and  heinhip^  down  to  lord  RiTers,  of  Strathfieldsaye ;  and  the 
cfaennfereiiee  of  the  castle  was  bought,  about  A.D.  1886,  by  the  duke  of 
BuekiBghaiii  and  Chttidot.    It  is  now  the  property  of  Mx.  Dent. 
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ioi'disant  friend  Katharine,  duchess  of  Suffolk,  in  editing 
and  publishing  the  devotional  writings  of  that  queen, 
though  they  grudged  a  shelter  and  food  to  her  only 
child. 

The  destitution  of  the  unoffending  infant  of  queen  Ka- 
tharine was  completed  by  an  act  of  parliament,  entitled, 
**  An  act  for  disinheriting  Mary  Seymour,  daughter  and 
heir  of  the  late  lord  Sudley,  admiral  of  England,  and 
the  late  queen.***  Another  act  for  the  restitution  of  Mary 
Seymour,  passed  January  21st,  1549,  3  Edward  VL,' 
yet  we  find  her  uncle  retained  possession  of  Sudley. 

The  historical  records  connected  with  queen  Ka- 
tharine's only  child,  close  with  this  act.  Her  aunt,  the 
learned  Anne,  countess  of  Pembroke,'  the  only  sister 
of  Katharine  Parr,  died  in  the  year  1551,  at  Baynard's 
Castle,  so  that  the  little  lady  Mary  Seymour  could  not 
have  found  a  home  with  her;  and  whether  she  was 
actually  transferred  to  her  unwilling  uncle,  the  marquis 
of  Northampton,  or  remained,  which  is  more  probable, 
under  the  care  of  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  is  not  known. 
Strype  says  she  died  young.  Lodge  affirms,  but  on 
what  authority  he  does  not  state,  ^^  that  the  only  child 
of  the  admiral  lord  Thomas  Seymour,  by  queen  Ka- 
tharine Parr,  died  in  her  thirteenth  year."  There  is, 
however,  more  reason  to  believe  that  she  lived  to  be  a 
wife  and  mother.  The  statements  with  which  I  have 
been  favoured  by  Johnson  Lawson,  Esq.,  of  Grove 
Villa,  Clevedon,  and  his  brother,  Henry  Lawson,  Esq., 
of  Hereford,  the  sons  of  the  late  very  reverend  Johnson 
Lawson,  dean  of  Battle,  in  Sussex,  vicar  of  Throw- 
ley,  and  rector  of  Cranbrook,  in  Kent,  affords,  at  any 

'  Drake's  Parliamentary  History.     Burnet. 
'  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vol.  i.,  p.  15. 
'  Her  portrait,  and  that  of  her  lord,  painted  on  glass,  is  still  extant  in 
the  chapel  of  Wilton.     The  present  earl  of  Pembroke  is  her  deaoendut. 
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rate,  presumptive  evidence  that  they  derive  their  descent 
from  this  lady.  The  authentic  records  of  this  (act  ap- 
pear to  have  been  destroyed,  among  a  mass  of  interest- 
ing genealogical  papers  that  were  in  the  possession  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  Lawson  family,  and  on  his  death  were 
consigned  to  the  flames  by  his  widow,  '<  as  she  had  no 
children  to  give  them  to/'  she  said.  One  precious  MS. 
fragment  of  the  pedigree  had,  however,  fortunately 
escaped  the  notice  of  this  destructive  dame,  who  would 
certainly  have  been  branded  by  Anthony  i  Wood  with 
the  epithet  '*  of  a  clownish  woman,"  and  it  contains  a 
family  record  of  the  marriage  and  posterity  of  the 
daughter  of  Katharine  Parr. 

Copy  of  MS.  Jragmenty  entitled,  **  A  good  account 
of  my  pedigree  given  me  by  my  grandmother,  July 
26rt,  1749." 

''  Paul  Johnson,  a  gentleman  of  good  family  and 
estate,  residing  at  his  mansion  at  Fordwich,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  also,  having  another  named  Nether- 
court,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  marned  Margaret  Hey- 
man,  (of  the  Baronet's  family  of  Kent  and  Norfolk.) 

**  Their  son,  Sylas  Johnson,  married  the  daughter  of  sir 
Edward  Bushel,^  who  had  married  the  only  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset's  younger  brother,  lord  Seymour, 
which  daughter  the  lord  Seymour  had  by  queen  Katha- 
rine Parr,  whom  he  married  after  the  death  of  Harry  the 
Eighth,  whose  queen  she  was.  The  above  sir  Edward 
Bushel's  daughter  was  a  great  fortune  to  Silas  Johnson  ; 
and  their  daughter,  Mary  Johnson,  married  the  Rev. 
Francis  Drayton,  of  litde  Chart,  in  Kent,  where  he  and 
his  wife  lie  buried." — From  that  marriage,  the  records 

*  The  Bushels  were  ■  very  ancient  and  honourable  family,  and  sir  Ed* 
ward  Bushel,  probably  the  same  person  referred  to  in  the  Lawson  pedigree, 
was  a  gendeman  of  the  household  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  the  queen  of 
James  I.,  and  with  nine  other  knights  assisted  in  bearing  her  body  to  the 
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lay  the  depth  of  about  two  feet^  or  little  more,  below 
the  surface.  On  the  lid  appeared  an  inscription^  of 
which  the  following  is  a  true  copy : — 

.    K.  P. 

Here  lyeth  Qaene 

Katharine  Tith  wife  to  Kyng 

Henry  the  vnjth  And 

after   the  wif  of  Thomas 

lord  of  Soddeley  high 

Admyrall    of     England 

And  ynkle  to  Kyng 

Edward  the  tj. 

She  died 

September 

MCCOCC 
XLTIIJ. 

« 
Mr.  Lucas  had  the  curiosity  to  rip  up  the  top  of  the 
€oflBn,  and  found  the  whole  body,  wrapped  in  six  or  seven 
linen  cerecloths  entire,  and  uncorrupted,  although  it  had 
lain  there  upwards  of  two  centuries  and  a  half.  He  made 
an  incision  through  the  cerecloths  which  covered  one  of 
the  arms  of  the  corpse,  the  flesh  of  which  at  that  time 
was  white  and  moist.*  The  perfect  state  in  which  the 
body  of  queen  Katharine  Parr  was  found  aiFords  a 
convincing  evidence  that  her  death  was  not  occasioned 
by  poison,  for  in  that  case  almost  immediate  decompo- 
sition would  have  taken  place,  rendering  the  process  of 
embalming  ineffectual  if  not  impracticable.  The  repose 
of  the  buried  queen  was  again  rudely  violated  by  ruffian 
hands  in  tlie  spring  of  1784,  when  the  royal  remains  were 
taken  out  of  the  coffin,  and  irreverently  thrown  on  a 
heap  of  rubbish  and  exposed  to  public  view.  An  an- 
cient woman,  who  was  present  on  that  occasion,  assured 
my  friend,  Miss  Jane  Porter,  some  years  afterwards, 
that  the  remains  of  costly  burial  clothes  were  on  the 
body,  not  a  shroud  but  a  dress,  as  if  in  life :  shoes  were 

*  Rudd<^fi  Hist,  of  Gloucestershire.     Arcbieologia. 
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on  ihc  feet,  which  were  very  small,  and  all  her  proper- 
tions  extremely  delicate ;  and  she  particularly  noticed^ 
that  traces  of  beauty  were  still  perceptible  in  the  coun- 
tenance, of  which  the  features  were  at  that  time  perfect, 
but,  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  other  injurious  treat- 
ment, the  process  of  decay  rapidly  commenced.  Through 
the  interference  of  the  vicar,  the  body  was  re-interred. 
In  October,  1786,  a  scientific  exhumation  was  made 
by  the  Rev.  Tredway  Nash,  F.A.S.,  and  his  interesting 
and  valuable  report  has  been  published  in  the  <^  Archaeo- 
logia,'"  from  which  the  following  abstract  is  given : — 

"  In  1786,  October  14,  having  obtained  leave  of  lord 
Rivers,  the  owner  of  Sudley  Castle,  with  the  Hon.  J. 
Somers  Cocks,  the  writer  proceeded  to  exan^ine  the 
chapel.  Upon  opening  the  ground,  and  tearing  up  the 
lead,  the  face  was  found  totally  decayed;  the  teeth, 
which  were  sound,  had  fallen. 

*•  The  body  was  perfect,  but  out  of  delicacy  they  for- 
bore to  uncover  it.'  Her  hands  and  nails  were  entire, 
of  a  brownish  colour. 

*'  The  queen  must  have  been  of  low  stature,  as  the 
lead  that  enclosed  her  corpse  was  just  five  feet  four 
inches  long.  The  cerecloth  consbted  of  many  folds  of 
linen,  dipped  in  wax,  tar,  and  gums,  and  the  lead  fitted 
exactly  to  the  shape  of  the  body. 

**  It  seems,  at  first,  extraordinary  that  she  should  be 
buried  so  near  the  surface ;  but  we  should  consider  that 
the  pavement,  and  perhaps  some  earth,  had  been  taken 
away  since  she  was  first  interred.  As  she  was  buried 
within  the  communion  rails,  probably  the  ground  was 
three  feet  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  chapel. 

*  In  roL  i«-  of  Archoologis,  1787,  being  Uic  Transactions  of  the 
Socircj  of  Antiquaries,  with  a  plate  of  the  exterior  of  the  beautiful 
c^»cl  vlien  p€*rfect,  and  of  the  encased  body,  with  a  fac-simile  of  the 
iBieriptioB  on  the  lead. 
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*^  I  could  heartily  wish  more  respect  were  paid  to  the 
remains  of  this  amiable  queen,  and  would  willingly,  with 
proper  leave,  have  them  wrapped  in  another  sheet  of 
lead  and  coffin,  and  decently  interred  in  another  plaoe» 
that  at  least  her  body  might  rest  in  peace ;  whereas  the 
chapel  where  she  now  lies  is  used  for  the  keeping  of 
rabbits,  which  make  holes,  and  scratch  very  irreverently 
about  the  royal  corpse." 

The  chapel  seems  a  beautiful  miniature  of  Eton* 

The  last  time  the  coffin  of  queen  Katharine  Parr  was 
opened,  it  was  discovered  that  a  wreath  of  ivy  bad  en- 
twined itself  round  the  temples  of  the  royal  corpse,  a 
berry  having  fallen  there  and  taken  root  at  the  time  of 
her  previous  exhumation,  and  there  had  silently,  from 
day  to  day,  woven  itself  into  this  green  sepulchral 
coronal.  A  lock  of  hair,  which  was  taken  from  the 
head  of  queen  Katharine  Parr,  after  it  had  lain  in  the 
dust  and  darkness  of  the  grave  for  nearly  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  was  kindly  sent  for  my  inspection  by  Mrs. 
Constable  Maxwell.  It  was  of  the  most  exquisite  quality 
and  colour,  exactly  resembling  threads  of  burnished  gold 
in  its  hue ;  it  was  very  fine,  and  with  an  inclination  to 
curl  naturally. 

<'  The  ruined  chapel  of  Sudley  with  the  very  small 
remains  of  the  castle,  now  a  farm-house,  were  visited  by 
me,"  says  Mr.  Lawson,  '*  a.d.  1828,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
report  that  queen  Katharine's  remains  have  not  been 
re-deposited  with  the  honour  and  historical  respect  due 
to  the  royal  and  noble  lady ;  for,  instead  of  their  being 
replaced  within  the  walls  in  their  own  grave,  and  secured 
from  further  intrusion,  they  are  buried  in  a  lean-to- 
building  outside  the  north  wall,  in  which  divine  service 
is  sometimes  performed,  to  preserve  tlie  right  as  a  paro- 
chial church."  How  much  better  it  would  be  to  restore 
the  chapel  itself  for  this  purpose,  and  to  erect  a  suitable 
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monument  to  the  memory  of  Katharine  Parr.'  Surely 
some  mark  of  consideration  and  grateful  respect  is  due 
from  this  country  to  the  memory  of  our  first  protestant 
qaeen ;  and  if  the  owner  of  the  soil  which  covers  her 
sacred  dust  does  not  endeavour  to  preserve  her  remains 
iroBi  further  outrage^  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  is  called 
npoD  to  devise  some  suitable  protection  for  the  dese- 
crated grave  of  this  royal  lady^  to  whom  the  church  of 
England  owes  the  preservation  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

With  Katharine  Parr  closes  the  records  of  the  queens 
coDSQit  of  England*  The  next  two  queens  of  England, 
Mary  I.  and  Elizabeth,  were  sovereigns ;  and,  with  the 
queen  of  James  I.,  Anne  of  Denmark,  the  series  of 
queens  of  Great  Britain  will  commence. 


'  Sodlflj  CaMk  hM  reetntly  bMn  repaired,  Mid  lome  portion  of  it  re- 
ttond  bj  Mr.  I>enc«  tbc  prmait  poatnor,  who  has  also,  wa  undarstand, 
pUoad  A  ^ratad  aeraan  belbre  Katharina  Farr^  monumental  tablet,  to 
pmarre  it  from  being  carried  awaj  piecemeal  by  the  diihoncft  and  d^ 
MrnccHe  coXketon  of  mementos  of  celebrated  peraons  and  p]ace»<»a 
ipnin  ct  rctie-lranting,  which  has  caused  of  late  years  irreparable  damage 
la  aany  pt—iopa  warn  of  art,  the  ruin  of  aome  of  the  moat  Tenerable 
rtaiaiiia  of  antiquity,  and*  in  many  instances,  amounted  to  the  crime  of 
maDsge.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  praotioe  so  truly  childish  and  uncon- 
icicntioufl  will  be  abandoned  by  all  persons  who  imagine  they  possess  the 
i^glbtcst  claims  to  ffood  taste  sind  good  feeling.  The  time-honoured  me- 
iMriab  of  historieslftcts  are  witnesses  sacred  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
SI  such  thay  ahould  be  venerated  and  protected  from  the  outrages  of 
i^noraaea  Mad  folly  in  m  nation  whose  greatest  boast  is  the  increase  of  re- 
iocment,  which  Che  Increase  of  education  is  extending  now  even  to  the 
bumblcst  grades  of  life. 
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of  the  pedigree  down  to  Lawson,  are   very  clear  and 
certain,  and  need  not  lengthen  this  statement. 

Whether  from  any  records,  or  knowledge,  or  tra- 
dition, the  old  grandmother  declared  the  marriage  of 
Katharine's  daughter  to  sir  Edward  Bushel,  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  say  in  1841;  but  it  seems  that  Silas 
Johnson,  by  his  marriage  with  their  daughter,  Mary 
Bushel,  obtained  a  great  fortune,  together  with  some 
relics  of  Katharine  Parr's  personal  property,  which  have 
continued  in  the  Lawson  family,  their  descendants,  ever 
since.  They  are  thus  described  by  Johnson  Lawson 
Esq.,  in  whose  possession  they  are  at  present  :«— 

<'  A  fine  damask  napkin,  which  evidently  was  made 
for,  and  brought  from  Spain  by  Katharine  of  Arragon, 
the  first  queen  of  Henry  VIIL  The  beautiful  pattern 
therein  exhibits  tlie  spread  eagle,  with  the  motto,  '  I^us 
Oultre,'  four  times;  and  on  the  dress  of  four  men  blow- 
ing trumpets,  attired  in  the  Spanish  garb  as  matadors, 
are  the  letters  K.I.P,  (probably  Katharine  Lifanta 
Princess).  And  this  napkin,  in  the  palace  of  Henry 
VIII.,  must  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  ^ij; 
queens!  down  to  Katharine  Parr.  The  second  relic  is 
the  royal  arms  of  the  king  Henry,  engraved  on  copper  in 
cameo,  which  were  set  in  the  centre  of  a  large  pewter  dish 
— the  table  service  in  those  times  was  usually  pewter." 

In  the  absence  of  those  bonajide  vouchers  of  the 
marriage  of  the  young  lady  Mary  Seymour,  which 
have  been  destroyed  by  time,  by  accident,  or  wanton 
ignorance,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  duchess  of 
Suffolk,  after  her  marriage  with  Richard  Bertie  and  her 
subsequent  flight  from  the  Marian  persecution,  pro- 
vided for  her  youthful  protege  by  an  honourable  marriage 
with  sir  Edward  Bushel,  though  certainly  much  beneath 
the  alliances  which  would  have  courted  her  acceptance, 
had  she  not   been   wrongfully  deprived  of  the  great 
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her  to  the  care  of  her  beloved  friend^  the  countess  of 
Salisbury  (Margaret  Plantagenet) ;  and  the  royal  in- 
fant's first  nourishment  was  supplied  by  one  of  that 
lady's  family.  Katharine,  the  wife  of  Leonard  Pole, 
was  Marj^'s  wet-nui'se. 

The  princess  was,  according  to  custom,  baptized  the 
third  day  after  her  birth.  The  silver  font,  in  which  the 
children  of  Elizabeth  of  York  and  Henry  VI I.  had  been 
christened,  once  more  travelled  from  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury,  to  the  Grey  Friars,  adjacent  to  Greenwich 
Palace.  Carpets  w^ere  spread  for  the  royal  babe's  pro- 
cession from  the  palace  to  the  font,  which  was  placed  in 
the  Grey  Friars*  church,  guarded  by  knights-banneret. 
The  godmothers  were,  the  princess  Katharine  Planta- 
genet and  the  duchess  of  Norfolk.  The  infant  was 
carried  by  the  countess  of  Salisbury ;'  the  dukes  of  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  both  uncles  to  the  princess  by  marriage, 
walked  on  each  side  of  her.  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  god- 
&ther.  She  was  named  Mary  after  the  favourite  sister 
of  Henry  VHI.  When  the  baptism  was  finished,  the 
countess  of  Salisbury  knelt  at  the  altar  with  her  infant 
charge  in  her  arms,  who  received  the  preliminary  rite  of 
confirmation  or  bishoping,  the  countess  being  her 
sponsor  at  that  ceremony.  Various  rich  presents  w^ere 
bestowed  on  the  princess  Mary  by  her  sponsors  and 
relatives,  who  assisted  at  her  baptism.^  Cardinal  Wolsey 
gave  a  gold  cup ;  her  aunt,  Mary  Tudor,  gave  her  niece 
and  name-child  a  pomander  of  gold.'  The  princess 
Katharine  gave  a  gold  spoon ;  and  the  duchess  of  Norfolk 

'  HenJd'i  Journil,  Harlcian  MSS. 

'  Household  book  of  princess  Mary,  151 7. 

'  The  pomander  of  gold  was  a  hollow  ball,  which  opened  to  admit  a  ball 
of  pane,  formed  of  rich  perfumes,  the  pomander  being  perforated,  to 
diffuse  tbc  scent.  It  was  hung  at  the  girdle,  and  sometimes  carried  in  the 
baiuL  It  was  not  unfit  for  a  bd>y's  plaything,  though  an  article  of  jewellery 
used  by  the  belles  of  those  days. 
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presented  a  primer,  being  a  book  richly  illuminated^  of 
catholic  offices  of  devotion. 

Mary  was  reared,  till  she  was  weaned,  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  queen  her  mother,^  and  the  first  rudiments 
of  her  education  were  commenced  by  that  tender  parent 
as  soon  as  she  could  speak.  Both  Henry  and  Katharine 
were  in  the  habit  of  dandling  Maiy,  and  holding  her  in 
their  arms  after  dinner.  Sebastian  Justianiani,  the 
Venetian  ambassador,  observes  in  his  despatches,  dated 
March  1st,  1518,^  that  '^  Henry  VIII.  came  to  bis  palace 
called  Windsor,  about  twenty  miles  from  London,  and 
dined  there.  The  king  then  took  from  the  arms  of  the 
serene  queen  Katharine,  his  little  daughter,  at  that  time 
about  two  years  old,  and  carried  her  to  Cardinal  Wolsey 
and  to  our  ambassador,  who  kissed  her  hand." 

The  nursery  establishment  of  the  princess  was  occa- 
sionally stationed  at  Ditton  Park,  in  Buckinghamshire. 
The  royal  infant  was  often  ferried  over  the  Thames  to 
Windsor  Castle,  when  her  parents  sojourned  there. 
Her  education  must  have  commenced  at  a  very  tender 
age,  if  her  early  attainments  in  music  may  be  taken  in 
evidence. 

After  the  first  months  of  her  infancy  no  more  pay- 
ments occur  to  Katharine  Pole,  as  her  wet-nurse,  but 
the  care  of  her  person  was  consigned  to  lady  Margaret 
Bryan,  the  wife  of  sir  Thomas  Bryan,  who  was  called 
the  lady  mistress.  This  lady  superintended  the  temperate 
meals  of  die  royal  infant,  which  consisted  of  one  dish  of 
meat,  with  bread.  The  countess  of  Salisburv  was  state 
governess  and  head  of  the  household,  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  which  amounted  to  1100/. ;'  sir  Weston  Browne 

*  Poem  of  William  Forrest »  chaplain  to  queen  Marv,  quoted  bj  sir  F. 
IVIadden,  Privy  Purse  £ipense8  of  Mary,  csix. 

'  Copied  from  the  diaries  of  Martin  Sanuto^  in  St.  Marco*s  library,  by 
llawdcn  Browne,  esq. 

'  Household  book  of  the  princess  Mary. 
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was  chamberlain,  Richard  Sydnour,  treasurer  and  ac- 
countant ;  Alice  Baker,  gentlewoman  of  the  bedchamber, 
at  a  salary  of  £10,  and  Alice  Wood,  laundress,  had  33 
shillings  half  yearly.     Sir   Henry  Rowte,  priest,   was 
chaplain  and  clerk  of  the  closet  at  an  allowance  of  six* 
pence  per  day.     Ditton  Park  and  Han  worth  were  the 
earliest  residences  of  the  princess's  childhood  ;  but  while 
her  parents  were  absent  in   France,  at  the  celebrated 
fidd  of  the  cloth  of  gold,  she  seems  to  have  kept  court  in 
royal  state  at  their  palace  of  Richmond.    Here  the  privy 
council  frequently  visited  her,  and  sent  daily  details  of 
her  health  and  behaviour  to  her  absent  parents,  or  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey.     Some  foreign  strangers  were  intro* 
duoed  by  the  order  of  the  king  to  the  royal  child,  who, 
though   little  more  than  three  years  old,   had   to  sit 
up  in  state,  greet  them  courteously  and  rationally,  and, 
finally,   to  amuse  them  by  playing  on    the   virginals. 
She  must  have  been  a  musical  prodigy,  if  at  that  tender 
age  she  could  play  a  tune  correctly  on  a  musical  instru- 
ment*     The  visit  of  three  Frenchmen  of  rank  to  the 
princess  is  thus  described  by  the  privy  council  :* — *•  After 
they  had  been  shewn  everything  notable  in  London,  they 
were  conveyed  in  a  barge,  by  the  lord  Bemers  and  the 
lord  Darcy,  to  Richmond,  when  they  repaired  to  the 
princess,  and  found  her  right  honourably  accompanied 
with  noble  personages,  as  well  spiritual    as  temporal, 
and  her  house  and  chambers  furnished  with  a  proper 
number  of  goodly  gentlemen  and  tall  yeomen.   Her  pre- 
sence chamber  was  attended,  besides  the  lady-governess 
and  her  gentlewomen,  by  the  duchess  of  Norfolk  and 
her  three  daughters,  the  lady  Margaret,  wife  to  the  lord 
Herbert,  the  lady  Gray,  lady  Neville,  and  the  lord  John's 
wife.     In  the  great  chamber  were  many  other  gentle- 

'  Letter  firom  the  council  to  Wolsey,  dated  July  2nd,  1520,  printed  by 
sir  Harris  Nicolas.     Privy  Council  of  Henry  VIIL,  pp.  339,  840. 
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women  well  apparelled.  And  when  the  gentlemen  of 
France  came  into  the  presence  chamber  to  the  princess, 
her  grace  in  such  wise  shewed  herself  unto  them  in 
welcoming  and  entertaining  them  with  most  goodly 
countenance^  proper  communication,  and  pleasant  pas- 
time in  playing  on  the  virginals,  that  they  greatly  mar- 
velled and  rejoiced  at  the  same,  her  tender  age  con- 
sidered." The  infant  royal  performer  must  have  been 
exceedingly  docile  and  well  trained,  not  only  to  receive 
and  speak  properly  to  foreign  strangers;  but  to  play  her 
tunes  when  required.  The  instrument  here  mentioned 
was  the  first  rude  idea  our  ancestors  had  formed  of  a 
piano :  it  was  a  miniature  keyed  instrument  contained 
in  a  box  about  four  feet  long,  with  an  ivory  or  boxwood 
finger-board,  limited  to  two  or  three  octaves,  and  was, 
when  wanted,  placed  on  a  table  before  the  performer. 
When  the  little  princess  had  exhibited  her  infantine 
skill  on  this  instrument,  refreshments  were  served  to  her 
foreign  guests  of  strawberries,  wine,  wafers,  and  ypocras. 
The  council,  in  another  letter,  thus  mentions  the  princess 
again  : — *'  Since  our  last  writing  we  have  sundiy  times 
visited  and  seen  your  dearest  daughter  the  princess,  who, 
God  be  thanked,  is  in  prosperous  health  and  convales- 
cence ;  and  like  as  she  increaseth  in  days  and  years,  so 
doth  she  in  grace  and  virtue." 

General  history  is  not  silent  regarding  Mary's  infantine 
musical  attainments.  In  the  Italian  history  of  Pollino  it 
is  asserted,  that  Mary  played  on  the  virginals,  or  arpi- 
cordo^  which  is  the  same  name  as  the  harpsichord.  The 
Italian  seems  to  designate  by  it  the  clavichord.  ^'  These 
she  used  to  play  on,"  he  adds,  ''when  a  very  little  child; 
and  she  had  so  far  mastered  the  difficulties  as  to  have  a 
light  and  rapid  touch,  with  much  grace  and  velocity." 

When  her  royal  parents  returned  to  England,  Mary 
went  back  to  her  nurserv  at  Ditton  Park,  but  she  made 
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a  long  visit  to  the  king  and  queen  the  succeeding  Christ- 
mas. She  was  a  very  lovely  infant,  her  complexion  rosy, 
and  her  eyes  brown,  and  right  merry  and  joyous ;  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  king,  who  was  passionately  fond  of 
diildren,  could  part  from  an  attractive  prattler  of  that 
age-  Accordingly  she  remained  at  Greenwich  till  after 
her  fourth  birthday.  The  Christmas  gifts  made  to  the 
princess  this  year  were  numerous,  and  some  of  them  very 
costly.  There  was,  however,  but  one  article  calculated 
to  please  a  little  child  ;  this  was  a  rosemary-bush  hung 
with  spangles  of  gold,  brought  for  her  by  a  poor  woman 
of  Greenwich ;  it  was,  perhaps,  like  the  Christmas  tree, 
which  ^ives  such  delight  to  the  German  children.  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  sent  her  a  gold  cup  ;  the  princess  Katha- 
rine Plantagenet,  two  small  silver  flagons ;  queen  Mary 
Tudor,  another  golden  pomander ;  her  nurse,  lady  Mar- 
garet Br}'an,  a  crimson  pui'se  tinselled  ;  and  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  a  pair  of  silver  snuffers.*  The  princess  was 
amused  by  the  performance  of  a  company  of  children 
who  acteil  plays  for  her  diversion ;  and  in  her  accounts 
Bs.  &/.  is  given  to  a  man  who  managed  the  little  actors,  as 
a  reward.  This  man,  it  appears,  was  Hey  wood,  the  dra« 
matic  author. 

The  succeeding  Christmas  was  spent  by  the  princess 
Mar}'  at  Ditton  Park,  where,  among  the  diversions  of 

'  The  u«e  of  fnuflfera  at  thU  era  ia  a  proof  that  England  had  suqiassed 
other  nations  io  luiury,  although  there  was  still  great  need  of  im- 
provement in  manners  and  customs.  In  the  northern  countries,  the  use  of 
sooflers  was  not  comprehended  for  centuries  after  irards.  King  Gustavus 
Adolphus  replied  to  one  of  his  officers,  who  declared  **  that  he  never  knew 
what  fear  was,**  '*  Then  you  never  snuflfed  a  candle/'  meanings  with  his 
iofrr^  The  delicate  way  of  trimming  the  duke  of  Holstein's  candles 
fiarais  a  laughable  page  in  Raumer*8  collections;  and  even  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  a  Swedish  officer,  dining  at  an  English  gentleman's 
table,  aciaed  the  snuners,  and,  after  curiously  examining  them,  snuffed  the 
candies  with  hb  fingers,  and  carefully  gathering  up  the  snuff,  shut  it  in 
the  MuiAra,  commending  the  cleanliness  of  the  English  in  providing  such 
araeapiacle. 
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tiie  season,  a  lord  of  misrule,  one  John  Thurgood,  was 
appointed  to  ^*  make  mirth  for  herself  and  honsehold, 
with  morrice  dancers,  masks,  carillons,  and  hobby 
horses."  After  Christmas,  she  crossed  the  Thames  to 
Windsor,  and  there  received  her  new  year's  gifts : — from 
the  king,  a  standing  cup  of  silver  gilt,  filled  with  coin; 
from  Cardinal  Wolsey,  a  gold  salt  set  with  pearls ;  and 
from  her  aunt,  princess  Katharine,  a  gold  cross. 

The  princess  made  her  Candlemas  offering  that  year 
at  Hanworth,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Richmond, 
where  her  mother,  the  queen,  sent  her  barge  to  convey 
her  to  Greenwich.  The  same  month  she  stood  god- 
mother to  the  infant  daughter  of  sir  William  Compton, 
to  whom  she  gave  the  name  of  Mary  ;  at  the  baptism^ 
the  lady-mistress,  Margaret  Br}»an,  distributed  335.  to 
the  attendants.  This  office  of  standing  godmother  made 
a  pleasing  impression  on  the  memory  of  the  princess  of 
five  years  old,  since  it  was  often  reiterated ;  she  must 
have  stood  godmother  to  more  than  a  hundred  children. 

More  than  one  negotiation  had  been  in  agitation  for 
the  marriage  of  the  young  princess  with  the  dauphin, 
heir  to  Francis  I.,  while  she  was  yet  in  her  cradle ;  but 
neither  Henry  VIII.  nor  Francis  I.  appear  to  have  been 
sincere  in  their  intentions.  In  the  summer  of  1522  she 
was  brought  to  Greenwich,  where  the  queen  her  mother, 
holding  her  by  the  hand  at  the  hall-door  of  the  palace, 
there  introduced  her  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  on  his 
landing  with  king  Henry  from  his  barge  at  the  water- 
stairs.  It  was  the  wish  of  queen  Katharine's  heart  lliat 
this  great  emperor,  her  nephew,  might  become  her  son- 
in-law,  and  all  the  political  arrangements  between  him 
and  her  husband  seemed  to  favour  that  wish.  The  em- 
peror, who  was  then  a  young  man,  in  his  twenty-third 
year,  came  expressly  to  England  for  betrothal  to  his 
cousin  Mary,  a  child  of  six  years  old.     He  passed  five 
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weeks  in  England;  so  the  little  princess  became  well 
acquainted  with  him,  and  learned,  young  as  she  was,  to 
consider  herself  as  his  empress. 

By  a  solemn  matrimonial  treat}'^  signed  at  Windsor^ 
the  emperor  engaged  to  marry  the  princess  Mary  when 
she  attained  her  twelfth  year ;  he  was  in  the  meantime 
exceedingly  desirous  that  she  should  be  sent  to  Spain, 
that  she  might  be  educated  as  his  wife.  But  the  doting 
aiTection  of  her  parents  could  not  endure  the  separation. 
The  emperor's  visit  caused  the  expenditure  of  the  prin- 
cess's establishment  to  amount  to  the  great  sum  of 
1139/.  6s.  l^d.  The  care  of  Mary's  excellent  mother 
was  now  sedulously  directed  to  give  her  child  an  edu- 
cation that  would  render  her  a  fitting  companion  to  the 
greatest  sovereign  of  modern  history,  not  only  in  regard 
to  extent  of  dominions,  but  in  character  and  attainments. 
To  Dr.  Linacre,  the  learned  physician,  who  had  formerly 
been  one  of  prince  Arthur's  tutors,'  was  entrusted  the 
care  of  the  princess  Mary's  health,  and  some  part  of  her 
instruction  in  Latin,  the  queen  her  mother  (as  appears  by 
her  own  written  testimony)  often  examining  her  trans- 
lations and  reading  with  her.  Linacre  died  when  the 
princess  was  but  eight  years  of  age,  having  first  written 
a  Latin  grammar  for  her  use.  It  was  dedicated  to  her, 
and  he  speaks  with  praise  of  her  docility  and  love  of 
learning  at  that  tender  age.  The  copy  belonging  to  the 
princess  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Queen  Katharine  requested  Ludovicus  Vives,  a 
Spaniard  of  deep  learning,  who  was  called  by  his  con- 
temporaries the  second  Quintillian,  to  draw  up  a  code 
of  instructions  for  the  education  of  Mary.  He  sent  a 
treatise  in  Latin,  dedicated  to  the  queen,  from  Bruges, 
and  afterwards  came  to  England,  and  at  Oxford  revised 

*  Biogn^ia  BriUnnica.    Linacre  dedicated  to  his  royal  pupil  one  of 
Ui  gmnmatical  work?. 
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and  improved  it*  He  thus  addresses  Katharine  of 
Arragon  : — "  Govern  by  tliese  my  monitions  Maria  tliy 
daughter,  and  she  will  be  formed  by  them ;  she  will  re- 
semble thy  domestic  example  of  probity  and  wisdom, 
and,  except  all  human  expectations  fail,  holy  and  good 
will  she  be  by  necessity."^ 

Vives  points  out  with  exultation  the  daughters  of  sir 
Thomas  More  as  glorious  examples  of  the  effects  of  a 
learned  and  virtuous  female  education.  His  rules  are 
rigid  :  he  implores  that  the  young  princess  may  read  no 
idle  books  of  chivalrv  or  romance.  He  defies  and  re* 
nounces  such  compositions  in  Spanish  as  ^'  Aniadis  de 
Gaul,"  "  Tirante  the  \\'hite,"  and  others  burnt  by  the 
curate  in  '•  Don  Quixote."  He  abjures  '•  Lancelot  de 
Lac,"  *'  Paris  et  Vienne,"  ••  Pierre  Provencal,"  and 
"Mar^alone  and  the  Fairv  Mehisina."  In  Flemish, 
he  denounces  *'  Florice  and  Blaiiche,"  and  '•  Pvramus 
and  Thisbe."  All  these,  and  such  as  these,  ho  cl;isses  as 
iil>ri  prstiferi*  corrupting  to  the  morals  of  females.  In 
their  place  he  desires  that  the  younsr  princess  Mary  may 
read  the  Gospels  night  and  morning,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Epistles,  selected  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  works  of  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Augus- 
tine, and  Ambrose ;  likewise  Plato,  Cicero,  Seneca's 
Maxims,  Plutarch's  Enchiridion,  the  Paraphrase  of 
Erasmus,  and  the  *'  Utopia"  of  sir  Thomas  More. 
Among  the  works  of  classic  poets  he  admitted  the 
"  Pharsalia"  of  Lucan,  the  tragedies  of  Seneca,  with 
selected  portions  of  Horace.  He  deemed  cards,  dice, 
and  splendid  dress,  as  pestiferous  as  romances.  He  gave 
rules  for  her  pronunciation  of  Greek  and   Latin,  and 

*  Dated  Apr:!  5,  15*23.  Bruges.  Sir  F.  Madden 's  Introductory  Me- 
moir of  Mar}',  p.  cxxi. 

■  Sir  Frederick  Madden*s  Privy  Pur^e  Expenses  of  Mary.  Introductory 
Memoir,  p.  xzxi. 
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aJvised  that  lessons  from  these  languages  should  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  every  day,  and  read  over  two  or  three 
times  before  the  pupil  went  to  bed.  He  recommended 
that  the  princess  should  render  English  into  Latin  fre- 
quently,  and  likewise  that  she  should  converse  with  her 
preceptor  in  that  language.  Her  Latin  dictionary  was 
to  be  either  Perotti  or  Colepin.  He  permitted  some 
stories  for  her  recreation,  but  they  were  all  to  be  purely 
hbtorical,  sacred,  or  classic.     He  instanced  the  narrative 

t 

of  Joseph  and  hb  brethren  in  tlie  Scriptures,  that  of  Pa- 
pyrus in  Aulus  Gellius,  and  Lucretia  in  Livy.  The 
well-known  tale  of  ^^  Griselda''  is  the  only  exception  to 
his  general  exclusion  of  fiction,  and  that  perhaps  he  took 
for  fact.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  Griselda  was 
afterwards  considered  in  England  as  the  prototype  of 
queen  Katharine. 

The  young  princess  was  certainly  educated  according 
to  the  rigorous  directions  of  Vives,  and  she  is  an  histo- 
ric:il  example  of  die  noxious  effect  that  over-education 
has  at  a  very  tender  age.  Her  precocious  studies  pro- 
bably laid  the  foundation  for  her  melancholy  tempera- 
ment and  delicate  health. 

The  emperor  Charles  continued  extremely  desirous 
that  the  princess  should  be  sent  to  Spain  for  education ; 
a  wish  Henry  VHL  parried  by  declaring  that  she  should, 
while  in  Elngland,  be  brought  up,  and  enurely  trained, 
as  a  Spanish  lady ;  and  that  she  should  be  even  accus- 
tomed to  wear  the  national  dress  of  the  country  whose 
queen  she  was  expected  to  be.  For  this  purpose  he  sent 
envoys  to  consult  Margaret,  Regent  of  Flanders,  re- 
garding materials  and  patterns  proper  for  Spanish  cos- 
tume. 

"  As  to  the  education  of  the  princess  Mary,"  said 

Henry  VHL,  "  if  the  emperor  should  search  all  Chris- 
tendom for  a  mistress  to  bring  her  up  and  frame  her 
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after  the  manner  of  Spain,  who  could  be  found  more 
meet  than  the  queen's  grace,  her  mother  ? — who  comes  of 
the  royal  house  of  Spain,  and  who  for  the  affection  she 
beareth  to  the  emperor  will  nurture  her,  and  bring  her 
up  to  his  satisfaction.  But  the  noble  person  of  the  young 
princess  is  not  meet  as  yet  to  bear  the  pains  of  the  sea, 
nor  strong  enough  to  be  transported  into  the  air  of  an- 
other country."  * 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1525,  when  this  corre- 
spondence took  place,  rumours  reached  the  court  of 
England  that  the  emperor  meant  to  forsake  the  princess 
Mary,  and  was  privately  engaged  to  Isabel  of  Portugal. 
This  was  probably  the  first  sorrow  experienced  by  Mary, 
who  was  observed  to  grow  pale  with  apprehension  and 
jealousy  when  the  change  of  the  emperor's  intentions 
was  discussed.  The  little  creature  had  been  persuaded 
bv  her  maids  that  she  was  in  love  with  Charles  V.,  for 
about  this  time  she  sent  a  pretty  message  to  him  through 
her  father's  ambassadors  resident  in  Spain.  Cardinal 
Wolsey  thus  communicated  it  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
them,  dated  April  7,  1525  : — ''  I  send  you  herewith  an 
emerald,  which  my  lady  princess  Mary  sendeth  to  the 
emperor,  with  her  most  cordial  and  humble  commen- 
dations to  him.  You,  at  the  delivery  of  the  same,  shall 
say,  '  that  her  grace  hath  devised  this  token  for  a  better 
knowledge  to  be  had  (when  God  shall  send  them  grace 
to  be  tc^ether)  whether  his  majesty  doth  keep  constant 
and  continent  to  her,  as  with  God's  grace  she  will  to 
him.'  Whereby  you  may  add,  that  her  assured  love 
towards  his  majesty  hath  already  raised  such  passion  in 
her  that  it  is  confirmed  by  jealousy,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  signs  and  tokens  of  love."^    The  emerald,  whose 

'  Hall. 

'  Wolsey *•  correspondence  with   Tunsul  and  Wingfield,   MS.   Cot- 
ton. Vesp.,  C.  iii.,  fol.  49  to  fol.  102,  from  March  to  July,  1525. 
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colour  was  the  symbol  of  constancy,  sent  by  young  Mary, 
would,  it  was  imagined,  fade  and  pale  its  brilliant  green,  if 
the  heart  of  the  betrothed  swerved  from  the  affianced  lady. 
Thus,  in  that  time  of  transition  from  the  chivalric  to  the 
political  era,  did  the  fond  ideality  of  the  minstrel  and  the 
troubadour  (with  which  the  heads  of  the  maids  and  pages 
of  honour  who  waited  around  the  little  heiress  were 
teeming)  find  its  way  into  the  dispatches  of  the  states- 
man ;  ay,  and  would  have  had  influence,  too,  had  the 
betrothed  princess  been  taller  and  older.  As  it  was,  the 
emperor  stuck  the  emerald  ring  on  his  little  finger  as  far 
as  it  would  go,  and  bade  the  English  ambassadors  say 
*^  he  would  wear  it  for  the  sake  of  the  princess,"  asking 
many  questions  regarding  her  health,  learning,  and  ap* 
pearance ;  to  which  the  ambassadors  answered  by  zeal- 
ously descanting  upon  the  '*  manifold  seeds  of  virtues 
that  were  in  her  grace." 

Even  at  this  very  time  Charles  V.  was  burning  with 
indignation  at  private  intelligence  which  had  reached 
him  that  Henry  VIII.  meditated  a  divorce  from  queen 
Katharine,  and  the  consequent  disinheriting  of  her 
daughter.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  Charles  broke 
his  contract  of  betrothal  with  Mary,  and  wedded  the 
beautiful  Isabel  of  Portugal.  It  appears  he  justified  his 
conduct  by  a  letter  full  of  reproaches  to  Henry  VIII., 
lor  his  sinister  intentions  in  respect  to  Mary.  Henry 
took  great  pains  to  shew  him  in  what  a  different  light  he 
ostensibly  regarded  his  only  child ;  for  Mary,  if  not  actu- 
ally declared  princess  of  Wales,  as  some  authors  have 
affirmed,  actually  received  honours  and  distinctions 
which  have  never,  either  before  or  since,  been  offered  to 
any  one  but  the  heir  apparent  of  England.  A  court  was 
formed  for  her  at  Ludlow  Castle,  on  a  grander  scale  than 
those  established  either  for  her  uncle  Arthur  or  Edward 
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of  York,  both   acknowledged  princes  of  Wales,   and 
heirs  apparent  of  England.^ 

The  officers  and  nobles  who  composed  the  princess 
Mary's  court  at  Ludlow  were  employed  likewise  in  su- 
perintending the  newly-formed  legislature  of  Wales,  the 
natives  of  the  principality  being  at  last,  by  the  tardy 
gratitude  of  the  Tudors,  admitted  to  participation  in  the 
privileges  of  English  subjects.  The  Welsh  had  been 
long  discontented  with  the  absence  of  the  royal  family 
from  any  part  of  their  territory,  and  this  sojourn  of  tlie 
heiress  of  England  was  intended  to  conciliate  their  affec- 
tions and  sanction  the  new  laws.  Sir  John  Dudley 
(whose  ambition  afterwards  made  him  so  prominent  a 
character  as  earl  of  Warwick,  and  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, in  the  next  reign,)  was  appointed  chamberlain 
to  the  princess  Mary  at  her  new  court.  Thomas  Aud- 
ley,  afterwards  lord  chancellor,  and  John  Russell,  were 
members  of  her  council.  The  countess  of  Salisbury 
resided  with  her,  as  she  had  done  from  her  birth,  as 
head  of  her  establishment  and  state  governess,  an  office 
always  filled  till  the  time  of  James  I.  by  a  lady  of  the 
blood  royal.  The  princess  had  besides  no  less  than 
thirteen  ladies  of  honour,  and  a  crowd  of  lower  func- 
tionaries,  whose  united  salaries  amounted  to£741  \3s,  9cL* 

*  Burnet,  and  many  English  authors,  who,  however,  use  mere  general 
terms,  without  entering  into  documents.  We  translate  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Pollino ; — 

**  She  was,"*  says  this  author,  "  declared  rightful  heir  of  the  realm  by  the 
king  her  father,  and  princess  of  Wales,  which  was  the  usual  title  of  the 
king  of  England's  eldest  son.  She  likcn'isc  governed  that  province,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  male  heir/'  The  Italian  then  carefully  ex- 
plains that  the  princes  of  Wales  were  in  the  same  position,  in  renrd  to 
the  English  crown,  as  the  dauphins  were  to  that  of  France.  Pollino 
must  have  had  good  documentary  evidence,  since  he  describes  Mary's  court 
and  council  (which  he  calls  a  senate)  exactly  as  if  the  privy  council  books 
bad  been  open  to  him.     He  says  four  bishops  were  attached  to  this  court. 

'  To  the  deep  research  of  Sir  Frederic  Madden  is  the  public  indebted 
for  any  particulars  of  Mary's  sojourn  in  this  ancient  demesne  of  the 
Englidi  beirs^pparent.  See,  for  many  curious  antiquarian  particulars^ 
Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Mary,  p.  xxxix.,  by  Sir  F.  Madden. 
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Mary  took  leave  of  her  parents  at  the  palace  of  Lang- 
ley,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  September,  1525,  previously  to 
her  departure  for  Ludlow  Castle.  Dr.  Sampson  gives  a 
pleasing  description  of  her  person  and  qualities  at  this 
epoch.  '*  My  lady  princess,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to 
Wolsey,  "  came  hither  on  Saturday  ;  surely,  sir,  of  her 
age,  as  goodly  a  child  as  ever  I  have  seen,  and  of  as  good 
gesture  and  countenance.  Few  persons  of  her  age  blend 
sweetness  better  with  seriousness,  or  quickness  with  de- 
ference; she  is  at  the  same  time  joyous  and  decorous 
in  manners.'*  In  fact,  contemporaries  and  all  portraiture 
represent  Mary  at  this  period  of  her  life  as  a  lovely 
child.  But  if  human  ingenuity  had  been  taxed  to  the 
utmost  in  order  to  contrive  the  most  cruel  contrast  be- 
tween her  present  and  future  prospects,  it  could  not 
have  been  more  thoroughly  effected  than  by  first  placing 
her  in  vice  regal-pomp  and  state,  as  princess  of  Wales, 
at  Ludlow  Castle,  and  then  afterwards  blighting  her 
young  mind  by  hurling  her  undeservedly  into  poverty 
and  contempt.  It  was  exceedingly  probable  that  Henry 
meant  fraudulently  to  force  a  high  alliance  for  Mary  be- 
fore he  disinherited  her,  and  therefore  took  the  deceitful 
step  of  placing  her  in  a  station  which  had  never  been 
occupied,  excepting  by  an  heir  apparent  of  England.  It 
was  in  her  court  at  Ludlow  Castle  that  Mary  first  prac- 
tised to  play  the  part  of  queen,  a  lesson  she  was  soon 
compelled  to  unlearn,  with  the  bitterest  insults.  Her 
education  at  the  same  time  went  steadily  on  with  great 
assiduity.  Fresh  instructions  were  given  to  her  council 
r^arding  her  tuition  when  she  parted  from  her  royal 
parents ;  they  emanated  from  the  maternal  tenderness  and 
good  sense  of  queen  Katharine,  whose  earnest  wish  was 
evidendy  to  render  her  daughter  healthy  and  cheerful, 
as  well  as  learned  and  accomplished. 
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^^  First,  above  all  other  things,  the  countess  of  Salis- 
bury, being  lady-governess,  shall,  according  to  the  sin- 
gular confidence  that  the  king's  highness  hath  in  her,  give 
most  tender  regard  to  all  that  concerns  the  person  of 
said  princess,  her  honourable  education  and  training  in 
virtuous  demeanour ;  that  is  to  say,  to  serve  God,  from 
whom  all  grace  and  goodness  proceedeth.  Likewise,  at 
seasons  convenient,  to  use  moderate  exercise,  taking 
open  air  in  gardens,  sweet  and  wholesome  places,  and 
walks,  (which  may  conduce  unto  her  health,  solace, 
and  comfort,)  as  by  the  said  lady  governess  shall  be 
thought  most  convenient.  And  likewise  to  pass  her 
time  most  seasons  at  her  virginals,  or  other  musical  in- 
struments, so  that  the  same  be  not  too  muck,  and  without 
Jutigajcion  or  weariness,  to  attend  to  her  learning  of 
Latin-tongue  and  French.  At  other  seasons  to  dance, 
and  among  the  rest  to  have  good  respect  to  her  diet, 
which  is  meet  (proper)  to  be  pure,  well  prepared,  dressed, 
and  ser\'ed  with  comfortable,  joyous,  and  merry  com- 
munication, in  all  honourable  and  virtuous  manner. 
Likewise,  the  cleanliness  and  well  wearing  of  her  gar- 
ments and  apparel,  both  of  her  chamber  and  person,  so 
that  everything  about  her  be  pure,  sweet,  clean,  and 
wholesome,  as  to  so  great  a  princess  doth  appertain ;  all 
corruptions,  evil  airs,  and  things  noisome  and  unpleasant, 
to  be  eschewed."^  With  these  instructions,  the  prin- 
cess Mary  and  her  court  departed  for  Ludlow,  which 
Leland  describes  as  a  '^  fair  manor  place,  standing  in  a 
goodly  park,  west  of  the  town  of  Bewdley,  on  the  very 
knob  of  the  hill ;"  he  adds,  <*  the  castle  was  built  by 
Henry  VII.,  for  his  son  prince  Arthur."  It  was  pro- 
bably repaired  and  decorated,  but  the  castle  was  pre- 

»  MS.  Cotton.  VitoHius.  C  fol.  24.  In  sir  F.  Madden's  PriTv  Purse 
Expenses,  Introductory  Memoir,  this  document  may  be  seen  in  the 
original  orthography,  p.  xli. 
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▼iouBly  the  grand  feudal  seat  of  the  Mortimers,  as  lords 
of  the  marches ;  Richard,  duke  of  York,  as  heir  of  those 
seminroyal  chiefs,  resided  there,  and  the  joung  prince  of 
Wales^  afterwards  the  unfortunate  Edward  V.,  was  edu- 
cated and  k^t  his  court  thare,  as  heir  apparent  of 
England,  for  some  years  previous  to  the  death  of  his 
&ther,  Edward  IV. 

As  a  great  concourse  of  people  was  expected  at  Lud<- 
low  Castle  during  the  Christmas  festivities,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  respect  to  the  princess,  her  council 
thought  it  requisite  that  she  should  **keep  Christmas 
with  princely  cheer  ;**  they  therefore  wrote  to  the  car- 
dinal^  intimating  the  articles  requisite  for  use  of  their 
young  mistress's  household.  A  silver  ship,  or  rather  a 
boat^  for  an  alms-di^,  and  silver  spice  plates,  were  among 
these  requests ;  they  wanted  trumpets  and  a  rebeck,  and 
hinted  a  wish  for  the  appointment  of  a  lord  of  misrule, 
and  some  provision  for  interludes,  disguisings,  and  plays 
at  the  feast,  and  for  the  banquet  at  Twelfth  night. 

The  residence  of  Mary  at  Ludlow  lasted  about  eighteen 
months,  varied  with  occasional  visits  to  Tickenhill,  and 
to  the  magnificent  unfinbhed  palace  of  the  unfortunate 
duke  of  Buckingham,  at  Thombury,  lately  seized  by  the 
king ;  her  education  meantime  proceeded  rapidly.  Lord 
Morle}',  one  of  the  literary  nobles  of  that  day,  thus 
alludes  to  Mary's  attainments  in  a  preface  to  his  transla- 
tion of  the  "  New  Year's  Angelical  Salutation,"  one  of 
his  works  presented  to  her  some  years  afterwards,  when 
her  changed  fortune  had  wholly  silenced  the  voice  of 
flattery : — 

**  I  do  well  remember,"  says  Lord  Morley,  addressing 
the  princess,  *^that  scant  had  ye  come  to  twelve  years  of 
age,  but  ye  were  so  rife  in  the  Latin  tongue,  that  rathe 
(rarely)  doth  happen  to  the  women-sex ;  that  your  grace 
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not  only  could  perfectly  read,  write,  and  construe  Latin, 
but  furthermore  translate  any  hard  thing  of  the  Latin 
into  our  English  tongue;  and  among  other  your  virtuous 
occupations,  I  have  seen  one  prayer  of  your  doing  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquine,*  that  I  do  assure  your  grace  is  so 
well  done,  so  near  to  the  Latin,  that  when  I  look  upon 
it  (as  I  have  one  the  examplar  of  it)  I  have  not  only 
marvel  at  the  doing  of  it,  but  farther,  for  the  u?e/Z-doing 
of  it.  I  have  set  it  (copied  it)  in  my  books,  as  also  in  my 
poor  wife's  (probably  her  prayer-book)  and  my  children, 
to  give  them  occasion  to  remember  to  pray  for  your 
grace." 

Mary's  translation,  thus  described  by  her  friend,  is  as 
follows : — 

'*  The  prayer  of  St  Thomas  Aqiunas,  translated  out  of  J^Atin  into 
English  by  the  most  excellent  princess  Mary,  daughter  to  the  most 
high  and  mighty  prince  and  princess  king  Henry  8th  and  queai 
Katharine  his  v?ife.*    In  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1527,  and 
the  eleventh  of  her  age : — * 
**  O  merciful  God,  grant  me  to  covet  with  an  ardent  mind  those  things 
which  may  please  thee,  to  search  them  wisely,  to  know  them  tmly,  and 
to  fulfil  them  perfectly  to  the  laud  and  glory  of  thy  name.    Order  my 
living  that  I  may  do  that  which  thou  requirest  of  me,  and  give  me  grace 
that  I  may  know  it,  and  have  wit  and  power  to  do  it,  and  that  I  may 
obtain  those  thin^  which  be  most  convenient  for  my  souL    Good  Lord, 
make  my  way  sure  and  straight  to  thee,  that  I  fail  not  between  pros- 
perity and  adversity,  bnt  that  in  prosperous  things  I  may  give  thee 
thanks,  and  in  adversity  be  patient,  so  that  I  be  not  lift  up  with  the  one 
nor  oppressed  with  the  other,  and  that  I  may  rejoice  in  nothing  but  in 
that  which  moveth  me  to  thee,  nor  lie  sorry  for  nothing  but  for  those 
which  draweth  me  from  thee.    Desiring  to  please  nobody,  nor  fearing 

'  Sir  F.  Madden *.s  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Mary,  p.  clxxiii. 

'  The  words  in  italics  have  been  crossed  out  of  the  manuscript  at  a 
time  (doubtless)  when  it  was  treason  to  call  Mary  princess,  or  her  mother, 
queen. 

'  Sir  F.  Maddcn*8  Privy  Parse  Expenses  of  Mary ;  this  translation 
being  edited  by  bim  from  Mary's  missal,  now  in  the  possession  of  George 
Wilkinson,  of  Tottenham  Green.  It  has  been  formerly  alluded  to  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  this  work,  as  containing  autographs  of  Henry  VII.  and 
Elizabeth  of  York,  the  princess  Mary  and  her  mother. 
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to  displetse  any  besides  thee.  Lord,  let  all  worldly  things  be  vile  to 
me  for  thee,  and  that  aU  thy  things  be  dear  to  me,  and  thou,  good  Lord» 
most  specially  above  them  alL  Let  me  be  weary  with  that  joy  which 
is  witfaoat  thee,  and  let  me  desire  nothing  beside  thee.  Let  the  laboor 
ddig^  me  which  is  for  thee,  and  let  all  rest  weary  me  which  is  not  in 
thee.  Make  me  to  lift  my  heart  ofttimes  to  thee,  and  when  I  foil,  make 
me  to  think  and  be  sorry  with  a  stead&st  purpose  of  amendment.  My 
God,  make  me  humble  without  feigning;  merry  without  lightness 
(levity) ;  sad  (reflectiTe)  without  mistrust ;  sober  (steady)  without  dul- 
ness;  fearing  withont  despair;  gentle  without  doubleness;  trustful  in 
thee  without  presumption ;  telling  my  neighbours  (of  their)  faults  without 
mocking;  obedient  withont  arguing;  patient  without  grudging;  and 
pure  withont  corruption.  My  most  loving  Lord  and  God,  give  |me  » 
waking  heart,  that  no  curious  thought  withdraw  me  f^om  thee.  Let  it 
be  so  strong  that  no  unworthy  affection  draw  me  backward ;  so  stable 
that  no  tribulation  break  it ;  and  so  Aree  that  no  election,  by  violenceK 
make  any  challenge  to  it.  My  Lord  God,  grant  me  wit  to  know  thee ; 
diligence  to  seek  thee ;  wisdom  to  find  thee ;  conversation  to  please 
thee ;  amtmuoMce  (constancy)  to  look  for  thee ;  and,  finally,  hope  to 
embrace  thee ;  by  thy  penance  here  to  be  punished,  and  in  our  way  to. 
use  thj  benefits  by  thy  grace ;  and  in  heaven,  through  thy  glory,  to  have- 
delight  in  thy  joys  and  rewards.    Amen.'* 

There  is  a  childlike  simplicity  in  this  translation ;  at 
tile  same  time,  the  perspicuity  apparent  in  the  con- 
struction proves  that  Mary  had  the  command  of  her 
own  language  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  it — points 
which  do  not  always  meet  with  proper  attention  in  a 
classical  education. 

Iti  her  missal,  from  which  this  early  performance  is 
drawn,  the  young  princess  has  added :  **  I  have  read^ 
that  nobody  liveth  as  he  should  do  but  he  that  followeth 
virtue,  and  I,  reckoning  you  to  be  one  of  them,  I  pray 
you  to  remember  me  in  your  devotions. — Ma  rye,  child 

ofK " 

The  princess  has  added,  ^^  child  of  king  Henry  and 
queen  Katharine;"  but  as  such  a  sentence,  in  succeeding 
years,  rendered  the  person  in  whose  hand  it  was  written 
liable  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  high  treason,  all  the 
words  but  those  in  italics  were  subsequently  obliterated. 

you  V.  M 
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While  the  princess  still  resided  at  Ludlow  C^tle, 
Henry  VIII.  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  marry  her  to 
Francis  I.,  with  the  intention  of  revenging  himself  on  the 
emperor  Charles,  and,  perhaps,  of  removing  his  daughter 
out  of  his  way  before  he  dismissed  her  mother. 

The  king  of  France  was  under  engagements  to  marry 
the  emperor's  sister,  Eleanora  of  Austria,  widow  of 
Emanuel  the  Great,  king  of  Portugal.  Wolsey,  who  could 
not  bear  this  close  alliance  between  France  and  Spain, 
prevailed  on  his  royal  master  to  send  Dr.  Gierke  to 
Louise,  duchess  of  Savoy,  the  mother  of  Francis,  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  a  marriage  between  him  and  Mary,' 
the  then  acknowledged  heiress  of  England — an  unsuit- 
able marriage,  for  the  princess  was,  in  1526,  but  eleven 
years  of  age.  The  marriage  with  Eleanora  had  been  one 
of  the  conditions  of  Francis's  liberation  from  his  captivity, 
but  it  now  seemed  doubtful  whether  Charles  would  trust 
his  enemy  with  an  amiable  sister,  whom  he  loved  so 
entirely.  While  the  matter  was  uncertain.  Dr.  Gierke 
beset  the  duchess  Louise  with  panegyric  on  the  young 
Mary's  beauty  and  docility.  •*  Howbeit,"  (he  says  in 
his  dispatch,)  '^  I  observed  that  madame  Eleanora  was 
now  of  the  age  of  thirty,  and  peradventure  there  should 
not  be  found  in  her  so  much  good-nature  and  humility 
as  in  my  lady  princess  (Mary),  whom  now  at  her  age, 
and  after  her  education,  she  might  bring  up,  fashion, 
forge,  and  make  of  her  whatever  she  would,  assuring  her 
that  my  said  lady  princess  would  be  as  loving,  lowly, 
and  humble  to  her,  as  to  her  own  father."  The  lady 
duchess  then  held  up  her  hands,  and  with  tears  declared, 
**  that  I  said  truth  ;"  adding — *^  that  if  it  should  be  my 
lady  princess's  chance  to  be  queen  of  France,  she  would 
be  as  loving  again  to  her  as  to  her  own  son  Francis  L" 
Louise  made  the  more  rational  proposal  of  a  union  be- 

'  MS.  Cotton.  Caligula.  D.  ix.,  p.  256. 
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cween  her  second  grandson,  Henry,  doke  of  Orleans,  and 
the  yoang  English  princess ;  but  this  did  not  answer 
Wolsejr's  purpose,  which  was  to  break  a  family  league 
between  Francis  and  the  emperor.  The  bishop  then 
sought  Francis  I.  himself,  to  whom  he  descanted,  in 
terms  of  great  hyperbole,  on  the  girlish  beauties  of  Mary, 
calling  her  *'  the  pearl  of  the  world,  and  the  jewel  her 
&ther  esteemed  more  than  anything  on  earth."  Francis 
affirmed  that  he  had  wished  to  espouse  her  before  he 
left  France.  "  Sir,*  responded  the  bishop,  *<  whereat  stick 

ye,  then  ?  for  she  is  of  that  beauty  and  virtue ^  Here 

Francis  interrupted  him,  being,  perhaps,  impatient  at 
hearing  all  this  incongruous  flattery  regarding  a  small 
child;  his  words,  though  couched  in  a  similar  strain,  have 
the  semblance  of  satire — *'  I  pray  you,**  said  the  king, 
'<  repeat  unto  me  none  of  these  matters.    I  know  well 
her  education,  her  form  and  her  fashion,  her  beauty 
and  her  virtue,  and  what  father  and  mother  she  cometh 
of.     I  have  as  great  a  mind  to  marry  her  as  ever  I  had 
to  any  woman  ;'*  and  then  he  declared — "  he  had  pro- 
mised Eleanora,  and  was  not  free  without  she  refused 
first."     This  strange  negotiation  ended  with  the  king's 
mother  informing  the  English  ambassador  <<  that  news 
had  arrived  of  queen  Eleanora  having  laid   aside  her 
widow's  weeds,  and  therefore  it  was  evident  she  looked 
upon  herself  as  the  future  queen  of  France."     Francis  L, 
though  by  no  means  anxious  to  espouse  a  bride  of  eleven 
years  old,  seemed  really  desirous  of  receiving  Mary  as 
his  daughter-in-law,  and  at  various  periods  of  his  life 
endeavoured  to  match  her  with  his  son  Henry,  duke  of 
Orleans.     It  was  in  the  course  of  one  of  these  negotia- 
tions, which  took  place  in  the  succeeding  spring  of  1527, 
that  (as  it  was  affirmed  by  Henry  VHL  and  Wolsey) 
doubts  of  the  legitimacy  of  Mary  were  first  started.* 

^  See  Life  of  Katharine  of  AnragoD,  yoLir. 
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The  precise  time  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  princess 
Mary  from  her  court  at  Ludlow  Castle  is  not  defined ; 
it  was  probably  to  receive  the  French  ambassadors,  who 
had  arrived  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  her  marriage 
with  the  second  son  of  France.     Many  notices  exist  of 
her  participation  in  the  giddy  revelry  of  her  fether's 
court.   Among  others, occur  the  following  curious  verses, 
quoted  here,  not  for  any  poetical  merit  tliey  possess, 
but  for  their  historical  allusions.     They  were  evidently 
penned  by  some  courtly  adulator,  who  witnessed  a  ball,  at 
which  Mary  danced  with  her  royal  father;  and  strange 
must  have  been  the  contrast  presented  between  his  co- 
lossal figure  and  her  petite  and  fragile  form: — 

"  Ravished  I  was,  that  well  was  me, 

0  Lord !  to  me  so  fain  (willing), 
To  see  that  sight  that  I  did  see 

1  long  full  sore  again. 


"  I  saw  a  king  and  a  princess 
Dancing  before  my  face, 
Most  like  a  god  and  a  goddess, 
(I  pray  Christ  save  their  grace !) 

"  This  king  to  see  whom  we  have  sung. 
His  virtues  be  right  mnch. 
But  this  prmcess,  being  so  young. 
There  can  be  found  none  such. 

"  SofacuTid  fair  she  is  to  see. 
Like  to  her  is  none  of  her  age, 
Withouten  grace  it  cannot  be 
So  young  to  be  so  sage. 

"  This  king  to  see  with  his  fair  flower, 
The  moOiei^  standing  by. 
It  doth  me  good,  yet  at  this  hour. 
On  them  when  that  think  I. 

*  From  MS.  Ashmole,  176,  edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  esq.,  in  the  Re- 
liquid  Antiquacj  vol.  i.,  p.  238,  from  which  valuable  work  this  extract  is 
made. 

'  Katharine  of  Arragon. 
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**  I  pray  Christ,  save  fktber  and  mother, 
And  this  young  lady  fair, 
And  send  her  shortly  a  brother 
To  be  England's  right  heir.** 

The  tenour  of  these  lines  plainly  indicate  that  they  were 
composed  at  a  period  when  Katharine  of  Arragon  was 
still  the  undoubted  queen,  presiding  at  the  regal  festival ; 
yet  that  the  lamentations  of  Henry  for  a  son  ^'  to  be 
England's  right  heir,"  on  which  he  founded  his  grand 
plea  for  the  divorce,  were  beginning  to  be  re-echoed  by 
his  flatterers. 

But  the  princess  appeared  soon  after,  not  only  as  the 
partner  of  her  royal  sire  in  the  stately  pavon,  (or  minuet, 
of  that  era,)  but  as  a  dancer  in  court  ballets,  and  a  per- 
former in  comedies — no  slight  infringement  of  the  rigid 
rules  prescribed  for  her  education  by  Ludovicus  Vives. 
She  seems,   nevertheless,  to  have  passed   through   the 
trials  of  this  early  introduction  to  display  and  dissipation, 
without  incurring  the  least  blame  for  levity  of  conduct ; 
on  the  contrary,  all  parties  joined  in  praising  the  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  her  manners  and  pursuits.     Among 
these  commendations  is  one,  according  to  the  bias  of  the 
times,  which  will  appear  no  particular  excellency  in  mo- 
dem estimation ;  for  instance,  she  is  praised  for  dressing 
on   the  Easter  festival,  according  to  the  old  usages  of 
England,  in  the  very  best  apparel  she  had,  in  order  that 
she  might  shew  her  gladness  at  receiving  the  sacrament. 
This  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  national  custom  still 
existing  among  the  lower  classes,  who  scrupulously  wear 
their  best  clothes  on  Easter  day,  and,  if  possible,  pur- 
chase some  new  apparel.^ 

Hie  practice  of  royal  personages  exhibiting  themselves 
in  the  costmne  of  stage-players  had  been  hitherto  unex- 

'  Not  for  the  sake,  sad  to  say,  of  approaching  the  table  of  our  Lord. 
That  custom  can  scarcely  now  be  considered  a  national  one,  being  nearly 
confined  to  the  middle  classes. 
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anipled,  excq>ting  by  Henry  VIII.,'  and  the  most  profli- 
gate of  the  Roman  emperors.    Nor  was  the  coarse  mind 
of  Henry  satisfied  without  the  females  of  his  family  fol- 
lowed his  example.    His  beautiful  sister  Mary,  when  she 
first  appeared  in  one  of  these  pantomimic  ballets,  wore  a 
black  crape  mask  as  an  Ethiopian  princess ;  she  soon 
became  emboldened,  and  freely  took  her  part  as  a  dancer 
in  the  court  balls  and  pageants.     Still  it  was  strange 
that  the  king  should  wish  a  girl^  young  as  his  daughter, 
thus  to  challenge  the  gaze  of  strangers.     She  appeared 
before  the  French  ambassadors,  at  Greenwich  Palace, 
in  the  spring  of  1527,  with  five  of  her  ladies  disguised  in 
Icelandic  dresses,  and  with  six  lords,  in  the  costume  of 
the  same  country,  '^daunced  lustily  about  the  hall.^ 
At  another  banquet  and  mask,  before  the  same  ambas- 
sadors, in  May,  the  princess  Mary  issued  out  of  a  caye, 
with  her  seven  ladies,  all  apparelled  after  the  Roman 
fashion,  in  rich  cloth  of  gold  and  crimson  tinsel  bendy ; 
that  is,  the  dresses  were  striped  in  a  slanting  direction — 
a  Roman  fashion  that  may  vainly  be  sought  in  classic 
remains.     Their  hair  was  wrapped  in  cawls  of  gold,  with 
bonnets  of  crimson  velvet  on  their  heads,  set  full  of 
pearls,  and  precious  stones.     Mary  and  her  seven  ladies 
then  danced  a  ballet  with  eight  lords.     Some  scenic 
effect  was  evidently  attempted  in  this  performance.    The 
princess  is  said  likewise  to  have  acted  a  part  in  one  of 
Terence's  comedies,  in  the  original  Latin,  for  the  enter- 

*  The  sole  exception  to  this  anertion  tras  the  fact  that  Charles  VL  of 
France  and  some  of  his  courtiers  went  to  a  court  ball  in  the  di^uise  of 
Mohagt  men.  The  surprise  at  the  king's  disguise  occasioned  a  £stal  acci- 
dent, and  it  seems  the  whole  scheme  was  an  insane  frolic,  unauthorised  hy 
any  precedent  King  Ren^  the  father  of  Margaret  of  Aijou,  wrote 
operas  and  sonss,  and  planned  ballets;  he  did  not,  however,  act  in 
them.  Henry  YIII.  certainly  established  the  precedent,  afterwards  so 
amply  followed  in  England,  France,  and  Italy,  of  royal  and  noble  person- 
ages taking  part  in  pla^  and  pantomimic  ballets.  This  continued  till  the 
▼erscs  of  Racine,  in  Bntannicus,  on  the  8tage-pla3ring  of  Nero,  were  taken 
by  Louis  XIV.  as  a  suitable  reproof  for  this  practice. 
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tainmait  of  the  French  ambassadors,  at  Hampton  Court. 
Mary  was  but  in  her  twelfth  year  at  this  epoch,  from 
which  the  commencement  of  her  misfortunes  may  be 
dated ;  for  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  her  mother's  divorce 
became  matter  of  public  discussion.  Just  at  this  time. 
May  21, 1527,  was  bom  at  Valladolid,  Philip,  afterwards 
the  second  of  Spain,  son  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and 
Isabel  of  Portugal,  who  afterwards  became  the  husband 
of  the  princess  Mary. 

Henry  VIII.,  during  the  protracted  discussion  of  the 
divorce,  was  at  times  extremely  embarrassed  by  his  affec* 
tion  for  Mary  and  her  claims  on  his  paternity.  Some- 
times he  bestowed  profuse  caresses  on  her  in  public ;  and 
at  the  first  movement  of  the  divorce,  gave  out  that  the 
inquiry  was  only  made  to  settle  her  claims  permanently 
to  the  succession.  The  princess,  meantime,  remained 
near  her  parents,  in  possession  of  the  same  state  and  dis- 
tinction ^e  had  enjoyed  since  her  birth.  Henry  thus 
mentions  his  daughter  in  one  of  his  speeches,  regarding 
the  divorce  from  her  mother.  <^  Although,"  says  he, 
^  we  have  had  the  lady  Mary,  singular  both  in  beauty 
and  shape,  by  the  most  noble  lady  Katharine,  yet  that 
marriage  cannot  be  legitimate  which  gives  us  such  pain 
and  torment  of  conscience.''  The  jealous  disposition  of 
Henry  was  probably  soon  inflamed  into  rancour  when 
he  found,  in  the  course  of  the  dispute,  that  his  daughter 
took  part  with  her  mother,  and  was,  moreover,  the  idol 
of  his  people,  who  declared,  on  all  occasions,  *'  that  king 
Henry  might  marry  whom  he  would,  yet  they  would 
acknowledge  no  successor  to  the  crown  but  the  husband 
of  the  lady  Mary."*  Wolsey  was  hated  furiously 
throughout  England,  because  he  was  supposed  to  be  the 
ori^ator  of  the  divorce ;  and  one  of  the  popular  rhymes 

'  Hall. 
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of  the  day  thus  sets  forth  public  indignation  at  the 
wrongs  of  the  people's  darling : — 

**  Yea,  A  prineen  irhom  to  describe 

It  were  hard  for  an  orator, 
She  18  but  a  child  in  age, 
And  yet  she  is  both  wise  and  sage— 

And  beantiiiil  in  favonr. 

"  Perfectly  doth  she  represent 

The  singular  graces  excellent 

Both  of  her  fiuher  and  mother. 
Howbeit,  this  disregarding, 
The  carter  of  York*  is  meddling 

For  to  divorce  them  asonder." 

It  has  been  asserted  by  all  contemporarieS|  that  queen 
Katharine  at  one  time  of  her  life  cherished  an  ardent 
desire  that  her  daughter  Mary  should  be  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Reginald  Pole,  son  of  the  countess  of  Salis- 
bury, the  noble  kinswoman  who  had  constantly  resided 
with  the  young  princess.  All  the  biographers  of  Regi- 
nald Pole  declare  that  Mary  manifested  the  grealesi 
partiality  to  him  from  her  earliest  childhood.  This 
might  have  been ;  yet  the  difference  of  theii*  ages,  Ra- 
nald being  born  in  1500,  was  too  great  for  any  partiality 
to  have  subsisted  between  them  in  early  life  as  lovers. 
While  there  was  hope  of  her  daughter  becoming  the 
wife  of  the  emperor,  it  was  not  probable  that  queen 
Katharine,  who  loved  her  nephew  exceedingly,  could 
have  wished  her  to  marry  Reginald  Pole.  But  when 
Reginald  returned  to  England  at  the  same  time  that  the 
imperial  match  was  broken  off,  and  appeared  in  her 
<;ourt  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  possessing  the  highest  cul- 
tivation of  mind,  the  grandest  person  and  features,  of  that 
perfect  mould  of  beauty  which  revived  the  memory  of 

'  M'olsey  was  archbishop  of  York.    The  lines  are  by  a  protestanti  John 
Roy. 
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the  heroic  Plantagenets,  his  ancestors,^  it  is  possible  that 
the  wise  queen,  weighing  the  disadvantages  of  wedlock 
with  a  foreign  monarch,  might  wish  her  Mary  united  to 
such  a  protector.  The  match  would  have  been  highly 
popular  among  the  English,  as  the  national  love  for  the 
memory  of  the  Plantagenet  kings  was  only  equalled  by 
the  intense  national  jealousy  of  foreign  alliances,  besides 
which,  the  personal  qualities  of  Reginald  rendered  him 
the  pride  of  his  country.  He  had,  however,  a  mistrust 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the  English  court,  as  portentous 
of  storm  and  change ;  he  reminded  his  royal  relatives 
that  he  had  been  educated  for  the  church,  and  withdrew 
himself  into  the  seclusion  of  the  Carthusian  convent  of 
Sion.  Here  Reginald  abstracted  himself  from  the  world 
by  sedulous  attention  to  books,  but  it  was  observed  that 
he  neither  took  priest's  orders  nor  monastic  vows. 

While  the  perplexities  of  the  divorce  engrossed  public 
attention,  few  notices  occur  of  the  princess  Mary,  ex- 
cepting that  the  queen  was  occasionally  threatened  with 
separation  from  her  child,  a  proof  that  their  intercourse 
continued.  Both  the  queen  and  princess  were  with  the 
king  at  Tittenhanger'  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
plague  called  the  Sweating  Sickness,  in  1528.  At  the 
ensuing  Christmas,  the  king  gave  his  daughter  ''  £20  to 
diqx>rt  her  with."  At  Ampthill,  one  of  her  servants 
'^  received  for  her  use  £1 0  to  make  pastime  withal.'' 

She  seems  to  have  spent  the  year  1530  entirely  with 
her  mother,  for  Hall  occasionally  mentions  her  at  Green- 
wich, particularly  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when  he  says, 

'  The  portrait  of  Cardinal  Pole  singularly  resembles  the  most  beautiful 
portraits  o€  Edward  III.,  his  ancestor,  and  the  best  pictures  of  Edward 
IV.  9  his  great  unele.  Michael  Angelo  has  drawn  his  portrait  in  the  grand 
painting  of  The  Raising  of  Lazwus,  as  the  Saviour.  This  work,  which 
is  the  joint  performance  of  Angelo  and  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  is  in  the 
Natiooal  Gallery. 

'  A  country  house  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  already  wrested  from 
him  by  the  Jung. 
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speaking  of  Henry's  disappointment  at  finding  himself 
still  remaining  the  husband  of  Katharine  of  Arragon— 
**  The  king  sore  lamented  his  chance;  he  made  no  mirth 
or  pastime,  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  yet  he  dined  with  and 
resorted  to  the  queen  as  accustomed;  he  mmuihed 
nothing  of  her  estate,  and  much  loved  and  cherished 
their  daughter,  the  lady  Mary/'^  These  words  afford 
proof  that  the  establishment  and  royal  routine  of  the 
mother  and  daughter  continued  the  same  as  formeiiy. 
Lady  Salisbury  likewise  retained  her  office,  and  Regi- 
nald Pole,  her  son,  who  had,  with  a  single  exception  of 
an  honourable  mission  to  Paris,  been  resident  in  England 
for  five  years,  must  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  princess  on  account  of  his  mother's^residence 
with  her,  and  her  near  relationship  to  the  royal  fitiniily* 
Mary  was  now  a  very  lovely  girl,  in  her  fifteenth  year ; 
she  manifested  the  greatest  partiality  to  her  noble  and 
accomplished  kinsman — ^whether  as  friend  or  lover, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say.  But  history  having  linked 
together  the  names  of  Mary  Tudor  and  Reginald  Pole, 
by  hints  that  matrimonial  alliance  was  at  a  later  time 
projected  between  them,  their  locality  at  this  momentous 
period  of  their  career  becomes  an  interesting  point  of 
biography. 

Henry  VHI.  was  very  anxious  to  gain  the  sanction  of 
the  noble-minded  R^inald  to  his  pending  divorce. 
When  greatly  urged  to  give  his  opinion  on  that  head, 
and  to  accept  of  the  archbishopric  of  York,  rendered 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Wolsey,  Ranald,  by  letter,* 
firmly  and  respectfully  declined  this  great  advancement, 

'  Hall,  780. 

'  This  letter  was  the  first  of  the  celebrated  series  of  controTersial  letters 
and  essays  written  by  Reginald  Pole,  and  often  quoted  by  historians.  It 
was,  of  course,  different  in  tone  to  those  written  after  his  aged  mother  had 
been  hacked  to  pieces  on  the  scaffold,  his  brother  put  to  death  on  dight 
pretext,  and  his  whole  house  desolated. 
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adding  many  arguments  against  the  divorce  of  Katha- 
rine and  the  d^radation  of  her  daughter.  Henry  was 
incensed;  he  called  the  disinterested  advocate  before  him 
in  the  stately  gallery  of  Whitehall  Palace,'  to  account 
for  thb  opposition.  Reginald,  who  at  that  time  loved 
the  king  ardently,  could  not  speak  for  emotion,  and  his 
words,  so  cdebrated  for  their  impassioned  eloquence, 
were  stifled  in  a  gush  of  tears ;  yet  his  broken  sentences 
proved  that  he  was  firm  in  his  principles  and  manly  in 
his  defence  of  the  helpless  queen  and  her  daughter. 
Henry  frowned,  and  his  hand  often  sought  the  hilt  of 
his  dagger;  but  if  his  kinsman  did  not  yield  to  affection 
or  interest,  there  was  little  chance  of  a  scion  of  the 
Flantagenets  bending  to  fear.  Henry  left  Reginald 
weeping,  and  vented  his  temper  by  threats  to  his  brother, 
lord  Montague — ^threats  which  long  after  were  fatally 
rerified.  Reginald's  brothers  loaded  him  with  re- 
proaches, yet  he  appears  to  have  convinced  them  that 
he  was  right ;  for  Montague,  his  elder  brother,  under- 
took a  message  of  explanation  to  the  king,  who  had 
rather  taken  the  contents  of  the  letter  which  had  dis- 
pleased him  from  the  repoit  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  than 
from  his  own  perusal.  Meantime,  Henry  had  conquered 
his  passion,  for  he  was  as  yet  a  novice  in  injustice  and 
cruelty.  He  examined  the  letter,  and  after  walking  up 
and  down  thoughtfully  for  some  time,  turned  to  his 
kinsman,  lord  Montague,  and  said,  '<  Your  brother  has 
rightly  guessed  my  disposition;  he  has  given  me  such 
good  reasons  for  his  conduct,  that  I  am  under  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  all  he  has  said  in  good  part ;  and  could  he 
but  gain  on  himself  to  approve  of  my  divorce  from  the 
queen,  no  one  would  be  dearer  to  me."' 

■  Whitehall  Palact  was  thus  ealled,  after  the  death  <A  Wolsejr.  It  for- 
merly  bore  the  name  of  York  Place,  and  was  from  this  time  the  fiiTourite 
Tiiiiiinnop  of  the  royal  fiunily. 

*  Thk  aeene  ia  rcUted  by  both  Pole's  secretariea,  and  by  himself  in  his 
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At  this  period,  no  separation  had  taken  place  of  the 
English  church  from  Rome,  and  the  divorce  cause  re- 
mained wholly  undecided}  therefore  no  religious  pre- 
judices were  at  issue  in  the  bosom  of  Reginald  Pole ;  it 
was  as  yet  a  simple  matter  of  right  or  wrong  between  a 
husband,  wife,  and  child,  and  when  his  opinion  was 
demanded,  and  not  till  then,  Reginald,  the  near  kins- 
man of  the  husband  and  child,  honestly  declared  what 
he  thought  of  the  justice  of  the  case.  If  his  defence  of 
the  oppressed  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  op- 
pressor, what  must  it  have  done  on  the  minds  of  those 
whose  cause  he  pleaded  ? 

The  queen,  from  the  commencement  of  her  troubles^ 
had  often  recurred  to  the  unjust  sentence  on  Reginald 
Pole's  uncle,  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets.  She  said» 
''  that  she  saw  the  judgment  of  God  in  her  afflictions, 
for  a  marriage  founded  in  murder  was  not  likely  to 
prosper,"  She  knew  that  her  father,  king  Ferdinand^ 
bad  refused  the  English  alliance  till  Warwick  was  exe- 
cuted.* The  conscientious  queen  had  endeavoured  to 
make  reparation  by  the  friendship  she  ever  shewed  to 
Warwick's  sister,  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  and  the 
atifection  she  cultivated  between  her  daughter  Mary  and 
the  children  of  the  countess.  At  one  period  of  her  life 
(and  this  may  naturally  be  deemed  the  time)  Katharine 
was  heard  to  express  a  wish  that  Mary  might  marry  a 
son  of  lady  Salisbury,  in  order  to  atone  for  the  wrong 
done  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  whose  property  was  taken 
as  well  as  his  life.'  Reginald  Pole  used  no  surreptitious 
means  to  realize  a  wish  so  flattering  to  ambition.    When 

letters.  Sanders  has  likewise  detailed  it.  Burnet  rejected  it  as  a  romantie 
fiction  of  his  own  inventing ;  but  as  it  is  related  by  Pole  himself  it  en- 
forces belief.  When  a  man  sacrifices  all  worldly  advantage  rather  than 
flatter  injustice,  his  word  becomes  sacred  to  posterity. 

'  Hall.     Life  of  Cardinal  Pole. 

'  This  is  evident  from  the  State  Papers  and  Lodge's  Illustrations,  which 
prove  that  Warwick  Castle  was  crown  property  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL 
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the  young  princess  was  sixteen,  he  withdrew  from  Eng- 
land, finding  that  his  principles  could  not  accord  with 
the  measures  of  the  king.  Yet  it  was  long  supposed 
that  his  reluctance  to  take  priest's  orders  arose  from  a 
lingering  hope  that  the  wishes  of  queen  Katharine  might 
one  day  be  fulfilled. 

An  utter  silence  is  maintained,  alike  in  public  history 
and  state  documents,  regarding  that  agonizing  moment 
when  the  princess  Mary  was  reft  from  the  arms  of  her 
unfortunate  mother  to  behold  her  no  more.     No  witness 
has  told  the  parting,  no  pen  has  described  it ;  but  sad 
and  dolorous  it  certainly  was  to  the  hapless  girl,  even 
to  the  destruction  of  health.*     In  the  same  month  that 
Henry  VIII.  and  queen  Katharine  finally  parted,  Mary 
had  been  ill,  for  a  payment  is  made  by  her  father  to  Dr. 
Bartelot,  of  £20,  in  reward  forgiving  her  his  attendance. 
Another  long  sickness  afflicted  the  princess  the  succeeding 
March,  when  the  king  again  gave  a  large  sum  to  the 
physician  for  restoring  his  daughter.    Mary's  sorrow  had 
thus  cast  an  early  blight  on  her  constitution,  which  she 
never  wholly  recovered.     But  her  troubles  had  not  yet 
reached  tlieir  climax;  for   lady    Salisbury,  the  friend, 
next  her  mother,  dear  to  her  heart,  still  resided  with 
her.     This  fact  is  evident  from  the  letter*  written  by 
queen  Katharine,  in  which  the  recent  illness  of  Mary  is 
mentioned,  and  at  the  conclusion  a  kind  message  is  sent 
to  lady  Salisbury.    In  this  letter,  Katharine  endeavoured, 
with  great  sweetness,  to  reconcile  the  princess  Mary  to 
the  loss  of  the  Latin  lessons  she  used  to  give  her,  by , 
commendations  of  the  superior  ability  of  her  tutor,  Dr. 
Fetherston,  (who,  it  is  evident,  still  retained  his  post.) 
At  the  same  time,  she  requested  occasionally  to  inspect 

*  Priiy  Purse  Eipenses  of  Henry  VIII.,  pp.  146,  202. 
'  See  Life  of  Katharine  of  Arragon^  toI.  ir.^  where  the  whole  letter 
is  cited. 
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her  daughter's  Latin  exercises.  The  queen's  letter  con- 
cluded with  expressions  of  tender  regret  at  her  separa- 
tion from  the  king  and  her  daughter,  but  without  a  word 
of  angry  complaint  at  the  cause^  which  she  wisely  knew 
would  irritate  and  agonize  the  mind  of  her  child.  Wo- 
burn  is  the  date  which  marks  the  time  as  during  the 
queen's  residence  at  the  palace  of  Ampthill,  close  to  that 
abbey. 

The  succeeding  year  brought  many  trials  to  the  un- 
fortunate mother  and  daughter^  who  were  still  cruelly 
kept  from  the  society  of  each  other.  The  king  pro- 
claimed his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  Cranmer  pro- 
nounced the  marriage  of  queen  Katharine  invalid ;  and 
the  coronation  of  the  rival  queen  took  place.  Another 
letter^  written  by  Katharine  of  Arragon  to  her  daughter, 
occurs  without  date  of  time  or  place,  which  we  con- 
jecture to  have  been  written  at  Bugden,  1533,  about  the 
middle  of  August : — 

*'  Daaghter,  I  heard  inch  tidings  this  day,  that  I  do  perceive  (if  it  bt 
true)  the  time  is  very  near  when  Almighty  God  will  provide  for  yov, 
and  I  am  very  glad  of  it ;  for  I  trust  that  he  doth  handle  you  with  a 
good  love.  I  beseech  yon  agree  to  his  pleasure  with  a  merry  (cheerful) 
heart,  and  be  yon  sore  that  without  fiedl  he  will  not  suffer  you  to  perish 
if  you  beware  to  offend  him. 

"*  I  pray  God  that  you,  good  [daughter,  offer  yourself  to  him.  If  any 
pangs  come  over  you,  shrive  yourself,  first  make  you  clean ;  take  heed 
of  his  conmiandments,  and  keep  them  as  near,  as  he  will  give  you 
grace  to  do,  for  there  are  you  sure  armed. 

*'  And  if  this  lady  do  come  to  you  as  it  is  spoken,  if  «Ae  do  bring  yon  a 
letter  from  the  king,  I  am  sure  in  the  self  same  letter  you  will  be  com- 
manded what  to  do.  Answer  with  very  few  words,  obeying  the  king 
your  father  in  everything — save  only  that  you  will  not  offend  God,  and 
lose  your  soul — and  go  no  further  with  learning  and  disputation  in  the 
matter.  And  wheresoever,  and  in  whatsoever  company  you  shall  corner 
obey  the  king's  commandments,  speak  few  words,  and  meddle  nothing. 

"  I  will  send  you  two  books  in  Latin ;  one  shall  be,  De  Vita  Christ!, 
with  the  declarations  of  the  gospels ;  and  the  other,  the  Epistles  of  St 
Jerome,  that  he  did  write  to  Paula  and  Eustochium,  and  in  them  I  trust 
you  will  see  good  things. 
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*'  Sometiiiiesfitr  your  recrefttion  use  your  TirginAls  or  lute,  if  yoa  have 
any.  Bat  one  Uung  ipecially  I  desire  yon,  for  the  loTe  yoa  owe  to  God 
and  onto  me,  to  keep  yoor  heart  with  a  chaste  mind,  and  yonr  person 
from  an  ill  and  wanton  company,  not  thinking  or  desiring  of  any  hos- 
hand,  for  Christ's  passion ;  neither  determine  yoarself  to  any  manner  of 
liTin^  until  this  tioablesome  time  be  past  For  I  do  make  you  sare 
yoa  shall  see  a  very  good  end,  and  better  than  yoa  can  desire. 

**  I  ironld  God,  good  daughter,  that  you  did  know  with  how  good  a 
heart  I  write  this  letter  onto  yoa«  I  never  did  one  with  a  better,  for  I 
perceive  very  well  that  God  loyeth  yoa.  I  beseech  him,  of  his  goodness, 
to  continue  it 

**  I  think  it  best  ycu  keep  yowr  key*  yowrulft  for  whosever  it  is  {that  if, 
mhommver  htept  her  kqf»)  shall  be  done  as  shall  please  them. 

^  And  now  yoo  shall  begin,  and  by  likelihood  I  shall  follow.  I  set  not  a 
rush  by  it,  for  when  they  haye  done  the  utmost  they  can,  then  I  am  sure 
of  amendment 

**  I  pray  yoa  recommend  me  unto  my  good  lady  of  Salisbury,  and 
pray  her  to  have  a  good  heart,  for  we  never  come  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  but  by  troobles.  Danghter,  whertMovtr  pm  come  take  no  pain 
to  send  to  me,  for  if  I  may,  I  will  send  to  you. 

'*  By  your  loving  mother, 

^  Kathabime  the  Quenx." 

HithertOy  this   letter  has   been  deemed  a  mystery. 
It  is  evidently  written  with  conflicting  fedings,  under 
the  pressure  of  present  calamity,  but  with  the  excite- 
ment of  recently-awakened  hope  of  better  days.     The 
queen  has  privately  heard  of  some  great,  but  undeclared, 
benefit  to  her  daughter,  which  she  hints  at  to  cheer  her. 
Meantime  she  expects  that  a  lady  is  to  summon  Mary 
by  a  letter  from  the  king,  and  that  she  is  shortly  to  be 
introduced  into  trying  scenes,  where  the  divorce  will  be 
discussed,  and  her  opinion  demanded.     On  these  points, 
she  disinterestedly  and  generously  exhorts  her  not  to  con- 
trovert her  father's  will.   The  queen  expects  her  daughter 
to  be  surrounded  by  dissipated  company,  where  temp- 
tations will  sedulously  be  brought  to  assail  her,  against 
which  she  guards  her.     She  likewise  anticipates    that 
enemies  will  be  near  her,  and  warns  her  to  keep  the 
keys  herself,  no  doubt  dreading  the  introduction  of  dan- 
gerous papers  into  her  escrutoire.     Lady  Salisbury  is 
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Still  Mary's  protectress ;  but  that  venerable  lady  is  in 
trouble,  and  looking  darkly  forward  to  the  future.  The 
kind  queen  sends  her  a  message  of  Christian  consolation, 
the  efficacy  of  which  she  had  fully  tried. 

All  that  has  been  considered  mysterious  in  tlie  letter 
of  queen  Katharine  vanishes  before  the  fact  preserved  in 
the  pages  of  the  Italian  Pollino,  who  declares  that  Mary 
was  present  at  Greenwich  Palace,  and  in  the  chamber 
of  Anne  Boleyn,'  when  Elizabeth  was  born.  Setting 
aside  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  historian,  the  simple 
fact  that  Mary  was  there  is  highly  probable. 

Till  some  days  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  Elizabedi, 
Henry  did  not  disinherit  his  eldest  daughter,  lest  if  any- 
thing fatal  had  happened  to  queen  Anne  and  her  infant, 
he  might  have  been  left  without  legitimate  offspring  of  any 
kind.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  laws  of  England  required 
then,  as  now,  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  kingdom  to  be 
present  at  the  expected  birth  of  an  heir  apparent  to  the 
crown.  If  Katharine  of  Arragon's  letter  be  read  with 
this  light  cast  on  it,  how  plain  does  it  appear.  The  good 
mother  endeavoured  to  fortify  her  daughter's  mind  for 
the  difficult  situation  in  which  she  would  find  herself  in 
the  chamber  of  Anne  Boleyn  at  the  birtli  of  the  rival 
heir.  Then  the  beneficial  change  in  Mary's  prospects 
hinted  at  by  her  mother  has  reference  to  the  recent 
decree  of  the  pope,  (soon  after  public,)  who,  in  July, 
1583,  had  annulled  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  forbade  them  to  live  together  under 
pain  of  excommunication — a  sentence  which  likewise 
illegitimated  their  offspring,  and  confirmed  Mary  in  her 
royal  station.     This  sentence   was  published  in   Sep- 


*  PoUino,  Istoria  della  Ecclesia,  p.  7,  printed  1594.  Burnet  like- 
wise says,  that  Sanders  mentions  that  Mary  was  present  on  this  occasion. 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  220,  of  Records :  in  the  same  volume  may  be  seen,  in  the 
original  orthograpliy,  the  letter  of  queen  Katharine  quoted  above. 
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tember,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  birth  of  Elizabeth ;  and 
secret  intelligence  of  this  measure  had  evidently  been 
given  to  Katharine  of  Arragon^  when  slie  wrote  to  Mary, 
She  knew  that  the  decision  of  Rome  had  previously 
setded  all  such  controversies ;  and  it  was  natural  enough 
that  she  should  expect  the  same  result  would  take  place. 
It  is  very  clearly  to  be  gathered  from  the  continued 
narrative  of  our  Italian  authority,  that  Mary  did  not 
adhere  to  the  temperate  line  of  conduct  her  wise  mother 
had  prescribed  for  her.     **  She  was  present,"  says  Pol- 
lino,  '*  assisting,  with  the  relatives  and  friends  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  in  the  lying-in  chamber,  when  Lisabetta  (Eliza- 
beth) was  bom;  and  there  she  heard,  among  the  ladies 
and  persons  of  the  court,  such  secret  things  relative  to 
the  conduct  of  the  mother,  as  made  her  declare  that  she 
was  sure  the  infant  was  not  her  sister."  Thus  had  Mary, 
with  the  natural  incautiousness  of  youth,  given  ear  to  all 
the  scandals  which  queen  Anne's  enemies  were  whis- 
pering on  this  occasion ;  and  Mary's  informants,  who 
were  probably  her  deadliest  foes,  had  repeated  to  Anne 
Boleyn  and  the  king  any  imprudence  she,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  might  utter,  or  even  what  she  did 
not  utter,  but  was  attributed  to  her  by  the  gossips  with 
whom  she  was  surrounded.     Too  often  there  is  an  evil 
propensity  in  the  human  heart  which  finds  amusement  in 
the   fomentation   of  dissension   where  family  interests 
clash.      The  close  observer  may  see  this  tendency  in 
active  operation  among  gossiping  circles,  even  where 
the  promoters  of  strife  have  not  the  least  selfish  end  to 
gain  by  success  in  their  endeavours.     If  they  would  sub- 
ject themselves  to  that  rigid  self-examination  which  moral 
justice  requires,  they  would  find  their  satisfaction  arose 
from  a  certain  degree  of  malignant  marvellousness  which 
is  gratified  in  watching  the  agitation  of  their  victims. 
In  short,  they  witness  a  species  of  improvisatore  tragedy, 
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of  which  they  furnish  the  plot  and  machinery.  If,  ac- 
cording to  the  wise  scripture  proverb»  ^'  a  little  matter 
kindleth  a  great  heap,"  when  the  tale*bearers  of  private 
life  are  pursuing  their  self-appointed  vocation,  let  us 
consider  what  the  case  was  in  the  royal  family  of  Eng- 
land  in  September,  1533,  when  the  matter  was  so  por- 
tentous and  the  heap  so  enormous.  The  situation  of 
Mary,  when  called  to  court  at  such  a  crisis,  must  have 
been  trying  in  the  extreme ;  nor  could  the  most  sedulous 
caution  have  guided  her,  through  the  difficulties  which 
beset  her  path,  without  incurring  blame  from  one  party 
or  the  other.  There  is,  however,  whatever  the  court 
gossips  might  say,  the  witness  of  her  own  letter  that  she 
never  denied  the  name  of  sister  to  the  new-bom  infant ; 
for  w^hen  she  was  required  to  give  up  the  title  of  princess, 
and  call  Elizabeth  by  no  other  appellation,  '^  Sister," 
she  said,  ^'  she  would  call  the  babe,  but  nothing  more."^ 

Her  father  threatened  her — his  threats  were  useless ; 
and  he  proceeded  to  aggravate  the  case  by  declaring 
Maiy's  new-born  rival  his  heiress  (in  default  of  male 
issue),  a  dignity  till  then  enjoyed  by  Mary,  who  had 
lately,  as  such,  exercised  authority  in  the  principality  of 
Wales. 

But  neither  threats  nor  deprivations  had  the  least 
effect  in  bending  the  resolution  of  Mary.  That  her  resist* 
ance  did  not  spring  from  an  exclusive  devotion  to  her 
own  interest,  her  subsequent  concessions  proved ;  but  her 
love  for  her  injured  mother  was  an  absorbing  feeling, 
paramount  to  every  other  consideration,  and  while  Katha- 
rine of  Arragon  lived,  Mary  of  England  would  have 
suffered  martyrdom  rather  than  make  a  concession 
against  die  interest  and  dignity  of  that  adored  parent. 

Before  the  end  of  September,  the  privy  council  sent 

*  This  fact  is  related  by  Mary  herself,  in  a  letter  of  hers,  which  will  be 
subsequtntly  quoted. 
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orders  to  Mary,  who  had  then  returned  to  Beaulieu, 
that  she  was  immediately  to  lay  aside  the  name  and  dig- 
nity of  princess,  and  moreover  enjoined  her  to  forbid  her 
servants  to  address  her  as  such,  and  to  withdraw  di- 
rectly to  Hatfield,  where  the  nursery  of  her  infant  sister 
was  about  to  be  established.  The  king  did  not  take  any 
ostensible  part  in  this  message — conduct,  however  singular 
it  may  appear,  which  was  perfecdy  consistent  with  the 
excessive  love  of  approbation  apparent  in  his  character, 
even  when  he  was  performing  acts  of  the  utmost  enor- 
mity. The  important  message,  whose  effect  was  to  de- 
prive the  eldest  child  of  the  English  crown  of  her  exalted 
situation,  was  delivered  by  her  chamberlain,  Hussey  ;*  it 
purported  to  be  '*  the  king's  high  commandment  delivered 
to  him  by  the  privy  council  on  the  last  Sunday,  at  Green- 
wich.** 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  princess  was  but  se- 
venteen at  this  crisis,  the  tact  and  courage  of  her  reply 
will  excite  some  surprise.  She  told  Hussey,  ^'  that  she 
not  a  little  marvelled  at  his  undertaking  in  his  single 
person,  unauthorized  by  commission  of  council,  signed  by 
the  king,  or  by  his  majesty's  private  letters  to  her,  such 
matter  of  high  emprise,  as  minishing  from  her  state  and 
dignity,  she  not  doubting  withal  that  she  was  the  king's 
true  daughter,  bom  in  good  and  lawful  matrimony ;  and 
unless  she  were  advertised  by  letter  from  the  king's  own 
band  that  his  grace  were  so  minded  to  diminish-  her 
state,  name,  and  dignity  (which  she  trusted  he  never 
would  do),  she  should  never  believe  the  same.'' 

Hussey  withdrew,  to  indite  a  narrative  of  the  scene  to 
his  employers  of  the  privy  council.'    It  is  well  worthy  of 

*  Strype's  Mems.,  toI.  i.,  pp.  224 » 225. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  281.  Strype  calls  this  person  one  Huse,  describing  him  as 
*^ ^promoter  formerly  employed  by  the  king  in  his  matter  with  the  queen  " 
— «  sentMiee  wbiofa  looks  as  ^  it  bad  been  miscomprehended  by  the  printer. 
He  was  certainly  the  princess's  chamberlain  at  Beaulieu.     He  has  been 
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remark,  that  in  this  despatch  he  invariably  apph'ed  the 
titles  of  "grace"  and  ''princess"  to  Mary,  though  ad- 
dressing the  very  persons  who  had  just  employed  him  to 
deprive  her  of  those  distinctions. 

In  Mary's  letter  to  the  privy  council,  she  sustained  the 
high  tone  of  a  royal  lady,  whose  rights  of  succession  were 
invaded  by  an  adverse  fortune. 

**  My  lords,'  as  teaching  my  removal  to  Hatfield,  I  will  obey  his  graoe» 
as  my  duty  is,  or  to  any  other  place  his  grace  may  appoint  me ;  bat  I 
protest  before  you,  and  all  others  present,  that  my  conscience  will  in  no 
wise  suffer  me  to  take  any  otfter'  than  myself  for  princess,  or  for  the  king^s 
daughter  bom  in  lawful  matrimony ;  and  that  I  will  never  wittingly 
or  willingly  say,  or  do,  aught,  whereby  any  person  might  take  oceasoo 
to  think  that  I  agree  to  the  contrary.  Nor  say  I  this  out  of  any  ambi- 
tion, or  proud  mind,  as  God  is  my  judge.  If  I  should  do  otherwise,  I 
should  slander  the  deed  of  our  mother,  the  holy  church, 'and  the  pope, 
who  is  the  judge  in  this  matter,  and  none  other,  and  should  also  disbo> 
nour  the  king  my  father,  the  queen  my  mother,  and  falsely  confeai  my- 
self a  bastard,  which  God  defend  I  should  do,  since  the  pope  hath  not  so 
declared  it  by  his  sentence  definitive,  to  whose  final  judgment  I  sabmit 
myself." 

Hussey's  despatch  to  the  council  produced  a  letter, 
purporting  to  be  the  royal  order,  written  by  the  comp- 
troller of  the  king's  household,  requiring  Mary  to  leave 
Beaulieu,  and  take  up  her  abode  at  Hertford  Castle; 
from  a  subsequent  order  in  council,  it  appears  that  the 
king  and  his  ministers  were  dubious  whether  the  princely 
establishment  formed  for  the  infant  Elizabeth  was  to  be 
fixed  at  Hatfield,  or  Hertford  Castle ;  wherever  it  were 
to  be,  it  is  evident  that  no  home  was  to  be  allowed  the 
fallen  Mary,  but  the  spot  where  she  was  to  draw  daily 

called,  by  s^ome  hixtorianx,  "  one  Edvrard  Huse,  a  relative  of  Aune  Bo- 
leyn.'*  and  represented  as  a  cruel  and  insolent  agent.  He^  however,  signs 
his  name  in  the  document.  John  Huse.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  paer  of 
the  renhn,  and  warmly  but  secretly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Mary,  as  will 
Im?  presently  shctrn, 

'  Heylin.  who  is  uncertain  as  to  date,  excepting  that  these  letters  were 
written  before  1536  ;  they  Mong  to  the  crisis  under  discussion. 

'  This  is  an  evident  allusion  to  Elizabeth,  and  therefore  proves  it  wat 
written  after  slie  was  invested  with  Mary's  birthright. 
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comparisons  between  her  lost  dignities  and  those  pro- 
fusely lavished  on  the  daughter  of  the  rival  queen.  In 
thi§  exigence  Marj'  thus  wrote  to  lier  father : — 

The  Ladt  Mary  to  the  Kino. 

**■  la  most  humble  wise,  I  beseech  your  grace  of  your  daily  blessing. 
Pleaseth  the  same  to  be  advertised  that  this  morning  my  chamberlaia 
came  and  shewed  me  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  sir  William 
Paolet,  comptroller  of  your  household ;  the  effect  whereof  was,  that  I 
should,  with  all  diligence,  remove  to  the  castle  of  Hertford.  \^liereupoQ 
I  desired  to  see  that  letter,  which  he  shewed  me.  wherein  was  written  that 
'the lady  Mary,  the  king's  daughter,  should  remove  to  the  place  aforesaid' 
— Cleaving  oat  in  the  same  the  name  of  princess.  Which,  when  I  heard, 
I  coold  not  a  little  marvel,  trusting  verily  that  your  grace  was  not  privy 
to  the  same  letter,  as  concerning  the  leaving  out  of  the  name  of  princess 
— forasmuch  as  I  doubt  not  that  your  grace  doth  take  me  for  your  lawful 
daughter,  bom  in  true  matrimony.  Wherefore,  if  I  were  to  say  to  the 
contrary,  I  should  in  my  conscience  run  into  the  displeasure  of  God« 
which  I  hope  assuredly  that  your  grace  would  not  that  I  should  do. 

**  And  in  all  other  things  your  grace  shall  have  me  always  as  humble 
and  obedient  daughter  and  handmaid  as  ever  was  child  to  the  father, 
which  my  duty  btndeth  me  to,  as  knoweth  our  Lord,  who  have  your  g^ce 
in  his  most  holy  tuition,  with  much  honour  and  long  life  to  his  pleasure. 
From  your  manor  of  Beaulieu,  October  2nd. 

**  By  your  most  humble  daughter, 

"  Mart,  Princess.'* 

The  king  took  decided  measures  to  dissolve  the  house- 
hold of  his  daughter  at  Beaulieu,  by  sending  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  assisted  by  lord  Marney,  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
and  his  almoner,  bishop  Fox,  to  deal  with  her,  while  the 
duke  of  Suffolk  and  others  of  the  council  were  breaking 
up  her  mother's  establishment  at  Bugden.  In  the  midst 
of  these  troubles,  Mary's  cousin-german,  James  V.,  soli- 
cited her  hand,  but  his  suit  was  refused  peremptorily,  lest 
such  marriage  should  interfere  with  the  title  of  Anne 
Boleyn's  issue. 

The  degradation  of  the  princess  Mary  was  rendered 
lq;alin  the  beginning  of  1534,  when  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment passed  an  acU  settling  the  crown  on  the  king's 
heirs  by  queen  Anne,  whether  male  or  female.     Mary's 
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household  at  Beaulieu,*  a  princely  establishment,  con- 
sisting of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  individualsy 
was  finally  dismissed  and  dispersed ;  and  the  unfortu- 
nate princess  was  severed  from  all  those  to  whose  society 
she  had  been  accustomed  during  her  childhood ;  above 
all,  she  was  torn  from  her  venerable  relative,  Margaret, 
countess  of  Salisbury ^  in  whose  arms  she  had  been  en- 
circled in  the  first  days  of  her  existence.  This  was  a  blow 
more  bitter  than  the  mere  deprivation  of  rank  or  titles. 
Harder  than  all,  when  separated  from  this  maternal 
friend,  she  was  transferred  to  the  nursery-palace  of 
Hunsdon,  to  which  the  infant  Elizabeth  was  removed 
from  Hatfield,  and  established  with  a  magnificent  house* 
hold,  befitting  the  rank  of  which  Mary  had  just  been 
deprived.  In  this  residence  Mary  was  located  more  like 
a  bondmaiden  than  a  sister  of  the  adcnowledged  heiress 
of  the  realm.  Hunsdon  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  Boleyns,  and  had  been  recently  purchased 
or  exchanged  by  the  king  ;  to  this  place,  the  former  seat 
of  her  family,  did  Anne  Boleyn  send  her  infant  with 
royal  pomp;  nor  was  she  satisfied,  unless  the  fallen 
princess  drew  hourly  comparisons  between  her  lot  and 
that  of  the  sister  who  had  supplanted  her.  A  fearful 
thing  it  was  thus  to  tempt  the  heart  of  a  fellow-creature ; 
by  aggravating  grief  into  passionate  anger,  through  the 
infliction  of  gratuitous  injury.  But  the  heart  of  Mary 
was  as  yet  unscathed  by  the  corrosion  of  hatred — 
every  object  of  her  strong  affections  was  not  then  de- 
stroyed, though  they  were  removed ;  and  ample  proof 
remains  that,  instead  of  being  aggravated  into  detesting 
or  injuring  her  rival  sister,  she  amused  her  sorrows  with 

'  From  the  date  of  an  order  of  council,  quoted  by  Strjrpe  (Dee.  2; 
1533),  in  which  it  mentions  the  dissolution  of  Mary's  household  at  Beau- 
lieu,  as  a  measure  itiU  to  he  carried  into  ejfectt  it  is  evident  Mary  bad 
succeeded  in  delaying  her  removal  till  after  the  new  year  bad  com- 
menced. 
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the  playful  wiles  of  the  infant,  and  regarded  her  with 
kindness.  This  result  probably  originated  in  the  fact» 
that  queen  Anne  Boleyn^  choosing  that  (as  &r  as  she 
could  command)  the  former  attendants  of  Mary  should 
wait  on  Elizabeth,  had  chosen  lady  Margaret  Bryan  as 
her  governess ;  whatever  others  might  do,  it  is  certain 
that  excellent  lady  did  all  in  her  power  to  soothe  the 
wounded  mind  of  her  former  charge,  and  promote  her 
kindly  feelings  to  her  infant  sister. 

The  insults  heaped  by  Anne  Boleyn,  at  this  crisis, 
on  the  unfortunate  Mary,  weighed  heavily  on  her 
conscience,  when  she  was  making  up  her  accounts  with 
eternity.  What  they  were,  rests  between  God  and  her- 
self, for  no  specific  detail  of  them  exists.  Perhaps  the 
seveife  inquiry,  made  the  summer  after  Mary's  removal 
from  Beaulieu,  relative  to  her  correspondence  and  com- 
munication with  her  friends,  was  among  these  repented 
malefactions. 

In  a  mutilated  letter^  from  Fitzwilliam,  treasurer  of 
the  king's  household,  to  Cromwell,  is  an  account  of  a 
search  made  in  the  coffers  of  Mary,  at  Hunsdon,  which 
were  sealed  up ;  various  papers  were  seized,  put  into  a 
bag,  and  sent  to  Cromwell,  together  with  a  purse  of 
purple  velvet,  containing  some  writing — perhaps  the  very 
letter  from  her  mother  quoted  above.  Several  persons 
were  at  the  same  time  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  the 
charge  of  holding  private  intercourse  with  the  lady 
Mary,  and  styling  her  princessj  after   the  prohibition 

'  This  imporUDt  paasagt^  edited  by  the  research  and  yaluable  aciimen 
of  sir  Frederic  Madden,  from  half-burnt  documents,  is  taken  from  his 
work,  PriTj  Parse  Expenses,  &c.,  pp.  IxiL  Ixiii.  Lord  Hussey  was  put 
to  daatb  on  suspicion  of  participation  in  one  of  the  freouent  risings  of  the 
people  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  His  manor  of 
■Hcuford  was  granted  or  sold  by  archbishop  Cranmer  to  Richard  Goodrick» 
of  London.  The  whole  property  of  lord  Hussey  was  torn  from  his  heirf, 
and  nerv  restored.  Anne,  lady  Hussey,  was  daughter  to  the  earl  of 
Kent.     See  Peerage  of  England,  1711,  vol.  iii.,  p.  9^ 
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issued  against  it;  among  these  was  lady  Hussey>  and 
her  examination,  taken  August  drd,  is  still  preserved. 
Various  ensnaring    interrogations   were    put    to    lady 
Hussey,  as — <<  How  often  she  had  repaired  to  the  lady 
Mary  since  she  had  lost  the  name  of  princess  ?  Whether 
she  was  sent  for,  and  on  what  occasion  she  went?  Whe- 
ther she  knew  that  the  lady  Mary  was  justly  declared 
by  law  to  be  no  princess,  and  yet  had  so  called  her  ? 
What  moved  her  so  to  do?     Whether  she  had  received 
any  tokens  or  messages  from  the  lady  Mary ;  and  what  per* 
sons  at  that  time  visited  her  at  Hunsdon  ?"     The  replies 
are  short  and  unequivocal — the  language  of  one  who  felt 
she  had  done  nothing  wrong,  yet  sensible  of  the  danger 
incurred.     She  stated  *^  she  had  visited  the  lady  Mary 
only  once  since  the  king  had  discharged  her  from  Aeau- 
lieu,  and  that  was  when  lord  Hussey  came  up  to  parlia* 
ment  at  the  last  Whitsuntide,  and  the  visit  then  wasalto- 
gether  accidental."     She  owned  ''she  had  inadvertently 
called  the  lady   Mary  twice  by  the  name  of  princess* 
not  from  any  wish  to  disobey  the  law,  but     mply  from 
her  having  been  so  long  accustomed  to  it. '     She  con- 
fessed having  received  a  trifling  present  from  the  lady 
Mary.    Among  the  persons  who  visited  the  disinherited 
princess  at  Hunsdon,  she   deposed,  was  lord    Morley. 
He  was  the  literary  friend  whose  testimony  to  Mary's 
early  attainments  has  been  already  quoted,  and  who,  to 
the  honour  of  literature,  did  not  forsake  the  unfortunate, 
notwithstanding    his  daughter's    intermarriage   in   the 
Boleyn  family.     Lady  Morley,  Mr.  Shakerley  and  his 
wife,  and  Sir  Edward  Baynton,  were  likewise  among 
Mary's  visitors. 

'*  The  poor  princess,**  says  Heylin,  *'  had  at  Hunsdon 
no  comfort  but  in  her  books;  she  was  assisted  in  her 
studies  by  Dr.  Voisie,  whom  Henry  VIII.  rewarded,, 
for  the  pains  he   took,  with  the  bishopric  of  Exeter* 
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This  passage  leads  to  the  supposition  that  Dr.  Fether- 
stone  (who  hod  been  employed  in  Mar}''s  education* 
unce  her  infancy )»  had  been  dismissed  with  the  rest  of 
the  attached  friends  who  composed  her  houseliold  at  her 
r^retted  home  of  Beaulieu. 

The  two  melancholy  years  Mary  spent  at  Hunsdon, 
under  the  surveillance  of  her  stepmother,  were  passed  in 
sorrow  and  suflTering. 

The  few  friends  who  dared  visit  her  were  subjected 
to  the  severest  espionage,  their  words  were  malignantly 
scrutinized,  and  sedulously  reported  to  the  privy  council. 
The  papers  of  the  princess  were  put  under  the  royal 
seal,  and  if  she  was  allowed  to  read,  she  certainly  was 
not  permitted  to  write,  since  in  one  of  her  letters,  penned 
just  after  the  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn,  she  apologizes 
for  ^her  evil  writing,  because  she  had  not  written  a  letter 
for  two  years.**  Her  father  muttered  murderous  threats 
against  her,  and  his  words  were  eagerly  caught  and  re- 
echoed by  those  members  of  his  council,  whose  whole 
study  It  was  to  flatter  his  wilful  wishes,  however  wicked 
they  might  be.  If  the  expressions  of  king  Henry  had 
not  been  appalling  to  the  last  degree,  would  the  trea- 
surer, Fitzwilliam,  have  dared  to  use  the  revolting  terms 
he  did,  regarding  his  master's  once  idolized  daughter? 
^  If  she  will  not  be  obedient  to  his  grace,  I  would," 
quoth  he,  *^  that  her  head  was  from  her  shoulders,  that 
I  might  toss  it  here  with  my  foot,''  and  so  put  his  foot 
forward,  spuming  the  rushes,^ — a  graphic  exemplifica- 
tion added  by  two  witnesses  of  his  horrible  speech, 
which  it  seems  was  not  resented,  but  received  as  a  duti- 
ful compliment  by  the  father  of  the  young  female  whose 
bleeding  head  was  thus  kicked  as  a  football  in  the  lively 
imagination  of  the  obedient  satellite  ! 

'  Sum  Papen.      MS.  Colton.,  Otho,  c.  x.,  much  burnt,  but  sue 
mtMty  edited  hj  sir  Frederick  Madden. 
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Dark  indeed  were  the  anticipations  throughout  Europe 
regarding  the  future  destiny,  not  only  of  the  unfor- 
tunate daughter,  but  of  the  queen,  her  mother,  during 
the  year  1535.  The  king's  envoys  wrote  home  that  all 
men  viewed  them  as  Englishmen,  with  either  pity  or 
horror.  Mason,  who  was  resident  in  Spain,  decLured 
that  the  people  expected  to  hear  every  day  of  the  execu- 
tion of  queen  Katharine,  and  that  the  princess  Mary 
was  expected  soon  to  follow  her.*  These  rumours  are 
vaguely  stated  in  general  history ;  only  one  author,  and 
he  a  foreigner,  attempts  to  relate  the  particular  circum- 
stances which  instigated  Henry  VIII.  to  meditate  the 
astounding  crime  of  filiacide.  Gregorio  Leti  affirms,  that 
some  fortune-teller  had  predicted  the  accession  of  the 
princess  Mary  to  the  crown  after  the  death  of  her  father. 
This  report  being  circulated  at  court,  was  quickly  brought 
to  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  and  threw  her  into  great  agita- 
tion. She  flew  to  the  king,  and  with  tears  and  sobs  told 
him  <<  how  much  afflicted  she  was  at  the  thought  that 
their  child  should  be  excluded  from  the  throne  for  the 
sake  of  IVIary,  who  was  the  offspring  of  a  marriage  so 
solemnly  pronounced  illegal."  Henry,  who  was  com- 
pletely bewitched  by  her,  embraced  her  with  all  the  ten- 
derness possible,  and,  to  assuage  her  tears,  ^^  promised  not 
only  to  disinherit  Mary,  but  even  to  kill  her,  rather  than 
such  a  result  should  happen."  Fox,  and  every  succeed- 
ing historian  declare  that  Cranmer  prevented  the  king 
from  immolating  his  daughter-**-if  so,  this  must  have  been 
the  crisis. 

To  the  princess,  the  matter  of  her  life  or  death  was, 
perhaps,  of  little  moment,  for  grief  had  laid  her  on  a 
bed  of  dolorous  sickness.  Her  mother  was  on  her  death- 
bed, desiring  with  a  yearning  heart,  but  with  words  of 

1  Ellis's  Letters,  second  series.    Likewise  Edmund  Hanrel,  resident  at 
Venice. 
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saintly  meekness,  to  be  permitted,  if  not  to  see  her, 
merely  to  breathe  the  same  air  with  her  afflicted 
daughter ;  she  promises  solemnly  that  if  Mary  may  be 
resident  near  her,  she  will  not  attempt  to  see  her,  if  for- 
bidden. She  adds,  that  such  measure  was  ^^  impossible, 
since  she  lacked  provision  therefor^*  meaning,  she  had 
neither  horse  nor  carriage  to  go  out.  Yet  she  begs  the 
king  may  be  always  told  that  the  thing  she  most  desires 
is  the  company  of  her  daughter,  ^^for  a  little  comfort 
and  mirth  she  would  take  with  me,  should  undoubtedly 
be  a  half  health  unto  her."*  Doleful  would  have  been 
the  mirth,  and  heart-rending  the  comfort,  had  such  inter- 
view been  permitted  between  the  sick  daughter  and  the 
dying  mother,  but  it  was  no  item  in  the  list  of  Henry's 
tender  mercies. 

The  emperor  Charles  V.  remonstrated  sternly  on  the 
treatment  of  his  aunt  and  young  kinswoman,  and  the 
whole  ingenuity  of  the  privy  council  was  exerted  to 
hammer  out  a  justification  of  the  ugly  case.  A  copy  of 
the  despatch  sent  to  Mason,  much  altered  and  interlined, 
remains  in  Cromwell's  hand.^  ^'  Touching  the  bruit  of 
the  misentreaty  of  the  queen  and  princess,  such  report 
and  bruit  is  untrue;"  then  after  setting  forth  king 
Henry's  munificence  to  the  mother,  he  by  no  means 
boasts  of  his  generosity  to  the  princess,  but  adds,  ^^  Our 
daughter,  the  lady  Mary,  we  do  order  and  entertain  as 
we  think  expedient,  for  we  think  it  not  meet  that  any 
person  should  prescribe  unto  us  how  we  should  order  our 
oxen  daughter,  we  being  her  natural  father."  In  another 
despatch,  the  rumour  at  the  imperial  court  is  indignantly 
denied — **  that  it  was  the  king's  intention  to  marry  Mary 
to  some  person  of  base  blood." 

The   death  of  Mary's   tender  and   devoted   mother 

'  Hearne'8  Sylloge,  p.  107.  "  MS.,  Cott.  Nero,  b.  vi.,  f.  85. 
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opened  the  year  1536  with  a  dismal  ap;gravation  of  her 
bitter  lot.  The  sad  satisfaction  of  a  last  adieu  between 
the  dying  queen  and  her  only  child,  was  cruelly  for- 
bidden. Mary  was  informed  of  the  tidings  of  her  mother's 
expected  dissolution,  and  M'ith  agonizing  tears  and 
plaints  implored  permission  to  receive  her  last  blessing, 
yet  in  vain,  for  Katharine  of  Arragon  expired  without 
seeing  her  daughter.  Again,  the  Continent  rung  with 
reprobation  of  such  proceedings.  The  English  resident 
at  Venice  wrote  to  Thomas  Starkey,  a  learned  divine  at 
Henry's  court,  February  5th,  1536, — "  Tliat  queen 
Katharine's  death  had  been  divulged  there,  and  was 
received  with  lamentations,  for  she  was  incredibly  dear 
to  all  men,  for  her  good  fame,  which  is  in  great  glory 
among  all  exterior  nations."  He  concludes  in  Latin — 
^'  Great  obloquy  has  her  death  occasioned,  all  dread  lest 
the  royal  girl  should  briefly  follow  her  mother ;  I  assure 
you  men  speaketh  here  tragice  of  these  matters  which 
are  not  to  be  touched  by  letters."  Happy  would  it  have 
been  for  Mary,  happy  for  her  country,  if  her  troublous 
pilgrimage  had  closeil,  even  thus  tragically,  before  she 
had  been  made  the  ostensible  instrument  of  wrong  and 
cruelty  unutterable  to  the  conscientious  Protestants ! 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Change  in  Miry't  fortnnef — Fall  of  queen  Anne  Boleyn — Her  penitent 
menage  to  Mary — Friendship  between  Mary  and  queen  Jane — Mary's 
eeffiespondence  with  CromweU^Her  sapplicatory  letters  to  her  fiuher 
»Msh  of  the  Spanish  ambassador — Her  deep  mourning  for  her  mo- 
ther— Letter  to  Edward  Seymour— Mary's  acknowledgment  of  her  ille- 
gitimacy— Forbidden  to  eidl  her  sister  princess— Letter  to  Cromwell  on 
that  head — Letter  to  her  fiuher— Kind  mention  of  her  sister  therein— 
Her  household  fixed  at  Honsdon — Her  method  of  spending  her  time 
—Her  learning  and  accomplishments — Her  musical  skill— Privy  purse 
expenses— Her  Tisit  to  the  king  and  qneen-^High  play  at  court — 
Yarioos  presents  given  to  and  received  by  her — Buys  millinery  at 
lady  Gresham's  shop— Mention  of  her  sister  Elisabeth— Mary's  alms 
and  gifts— Her  illness — She  is  an  importer  of  planta,  &c. — Arrives  at 
Hampton  Court — b  sponsor  to  her  infant  brother,  Edward— Her 
dress  Leads  her  sister  Elizabeth — Mary  chief  mourner  at  queen 
Jane's  funeral — Treaty  of  marriage— PresenU  to  her  brother  and 
sister— Mary's  troubles  in  1538— Wooed  by  Philip  of  Bavaria— Their 
interview  in  Westminster  Abbey  garden — Conversation  with  him  in 
Latin — Love  token — Their  engagement  broken  at  Anne  of  Cleve's 
divorce — Mary'x  sojourn  at  Sion — Removed  at  the  &11  of  queen  Katha- 
rine Howard — Domesticated  with  prince  Edward  and  her  sister — Her 
diplomaric  letter — Her  visit  to  her  fiither,  &c. — Course  of  life,  Sec- 
Present  at  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIIL  and  Katharine  Parr — Im- 
proved prospects. 

At  the  very  time  ^hen  all  Europe  anticipated  the 
<1estniction  of  the  princess  Mary,  a  change  took  place  in 
ihe  current  of  events  that  influenced  her  fortunes.  Her 
Mep-mother,  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  lost  the  male  heir. 
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who  was  expected  wholly  to  deprive  Mary  of  all  claims 
to  primogeniture,  even  in  the  eyes  of  her  most  affec- 
tionate partisans.  Scarcely  had  queen  Anne  uttered  the 
well-known  exclamation  of  triumph  on  the  death  of 
Katharine  of  Arragon,  before  indications  were  per- 
ceptible that  she  had  herself  lost  Henry's  capricious 
favour;  her  fall  and  condemnation  followed  with  ra- 
pidity.* The  day  before  her  tragical  death,  Anne 
Boleyn,  after  placing  lady  Kingston  in  the  royal  seat  as 
the  representative  of  Mary,  fell  on  her  knees  before 
her,  and  implored  her  to  go  to  Hunsdon ;  and  in  the 
same  attitude  to  ask,  in  her  name,  pardon  of  the  princess, 
for  all  the  wrongs  she  had  heaped  upon  her,  while  in 
possession  of  a  step-dame's  authority.  Lady  Kingston 
certainlv  went  to  Hunsdon  on  this  errand,  for  there  is 
evidence  of  her  presence  there  a  few  days  after  the  ex- 
ecution of  queen  Anne.  Although  the  unfortunate 
Anne  Boleyn,  in  her  passionate  penitence,  took  upon 
herself  the  blame  of  the  ill-treatment  her  step-daughter 
had  experienced;  yet  it  is  an  evident  truth  that  she 
was  not  the  sole  instrument  in  the  persecution,  since 
two  months  after  she  had  lost  all  power,  the  cruel  system 
of  restraint  and  deprivation  continued  to  afflict  Mar}',  at 
Hunsdon.  But  this  was  artfully  relaxed,  directly  Anne 
Boleyn  was  put  to  death,  in  order  that  the  princess 
might  lay  the  whole  blame  of  her  sufferings  on  th^  un- 
happy queen.  This  was  very  probably  the  effect  of 
Cromwell's  scheming.  As  the  sister  of  Jane  Seymour 
was  the  wife  of  his  son,  his  plan  of  family  ambition  was 
plainly  to  depress  the  daughters  of  the  two  former 
queens,  in  order  to  favour  the  chances  of  Jane  Seymour's 
children,  female  or  male,  wearing  the  crown  of  England, 
and  being  at  the  same  time  cousins-german  to  his  grand- 

*  For  these  particulars,  see  the  Life  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  toL  it. 
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too.  This  recollection  should  be  always  kept  in  mind, 
while  his  conduct  to  Anne  Boleyn  at  the  time  of  her  de- 
gradation and  death  is  considered.  The  letters  of  King- 
ston,  shewing  the  close  espionage  Cromwell  kept  upon  her, 
and  the  eager  manner  in  which  he  pursued  her  divorce^ 
are  corroborating  circumstances  of  his  inimical  feeling 
towards  her/  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  the  active 
agent  in  forcing  the  princess  Mary  to  acquiesce  in  her 
own  illegitimation ;  his  game  was  a  fine  one,  and  very 
skilfully  he  played  it,  working  at  the  same  time  on  the 
broken  spirits  of  the  desolate  young  girl  and  the  des- 
potic temper  of  her  fiither,  and  making  both  the  tods  of 
his  ambidoos  finesse. 

Meantime,  some  kind  of  friendly  acquaintance  had 
previously  subsisted  between  the  princess  Mary  and  the 
new  queen,  Jane  Seymour,  but  when  this  commenced  is 
one  of  the  obscure  passages  in  the  lives  of  both  which 
no  ray  has  as  yet  illuminated.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Mary  was  encouraged  to  commence  the  following  corre- 
spondence, in  the  hopes  that  her  new  mother-in-law  was 
favourably  disposed  to  her  reconciliation  with  her  father. 
The  event  proved,  that  notwithstanding  all  fidr  seeming, 
there  was  no  restoration  to  Henry's  good  graces,  but  by 
the  utter  abandonment  of  her  claim  to  her  place  in  the 
succession — a  result  which  Mary  had,  under  the  worst 
influence  of  Anne  Boleyn,  hitherto  successfully  avoided. 
The  first  letter  of  this  series  was  addressed  to  Cromwell, 
evidently  at  the  very  time  when  lady  Kingston  had 
arrived  at  Hunsdon  to  deliver  the  dying  confession  of 
the  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn.  Mary,  according  to  her 
own  words  at  the  conclusion,  took  advantage  of  lady 
Kingston's  visit  to  obtain   writing  materials,  of  which 

1  Sec  Heylin,  who  observes  that  Cromwell  quite  usuiped  the  place  of 
Craomer  while  thrusting  this  matter  forward. 
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she  had  been  long  deprived.     The  letter  is  dated  only 
one  week  after  the  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn. 

Master  Secretary  (meaning  Cromwell.) 

**  I  would  have  been  a  saitor  to  70a  before  this  time,  to  hmye  been  t 
means  for  me  to  the  king*s  grace,  my  father,  to  have  obtained  his  gnee'a 
blessing  and  favour ;  but  I  perceived  that  nobody  durst  speak  for  me  at 
long  as  that  woman  livedo  which  is  now  gone,  (whom  I  pray  God  of  hit 
great  mercy  to  forgive.)  Wherefore,  now  she  if  gone,  I  am  bolder  to 
write  to  jou  as  one  which  taketh  you  for  one  of  my  chief  friends.  And 
therefore  I  desire  you  for  the  love  of  (yod  to  be  a  suitor  to  me  of  the 
JLing*s  grace,  to  have  his  blessing  and  licence,  (leave,)  to  write  unto  hit 
grace  which  shall  be  a  great  comfort  to  me,  as  God  knowetL,  who  have 
you  evermore  in  his  holy  keeping.  Moreover,  I  must  desire  you  to 
accept  mine  evil  writing ;  for  I  have  not  done  ao  much /or  this  two  years, 
or  more,  nor  could  have  had  the  means  to  do  it  at  this  time,  but  bjf  wof  ladif 
JCingttons  being  here.    At  Hundsdon,  26th  of  May. 

"  By  your  loving  friend, 

*-  Mabt.-» 

An  intimation  followed  this  epistle,  that  the  king  per- 
mitted his  daughter  to  write  to  him ;  and  she  accordingly 
penned  a  letter,'  chiefly  compounded  of  supplicating 
sentences.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  had  become 
etiquette  to  offer  the  slavish  homage  of  this  kind  to 
royalty,  since  the  days  of  Henry  V.  Tlie  only  fact  con- 
tained in  this  letter,  is  comprised  in  these  words : — 

*'  Having  received,  this  Thursday  night,  certain  letters  from  Mr. 
Secretary  (Cromwell)  advising  me  to  make  my  humble  submission  im- 
mediately to  yourself,  which  I  durst  not  do  without  your  gracious  &- 
cence  (leave)  before,  and  that  I  should  not  eftsoons,  q/feiuf  yotcr  majesty  bf 
denial  or  refusal  of  such  articles  or  commandments  as  it  might  please 
your  highness  to  address  to  me,  for  the  perfect  trial  of  mine  heart  and 
inward  affections." 

No  notice  was  vouchsafed  to  this  letter  by  Henry,  and 
Mary  soon  after  wrote  a  second,  in  which  she  ven- 
tured to  congratulate  him  and  Jane  Seymour  on  their 
marriage. 

»  IIearnc*c  Syllogc,  No.  20. 

*  See  Hearnc'*s  Sylldge,  copied  from  the  MS.  Cottonian. 
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Ladt  Mabt  to  the  Kino.' 

**  la  as  hnmWit  tad  lowly  m  manner  as  is  possible  for  a  child  to  ose  to 
Ker  father  and  lOTereign  lord«  I  beseech  your  grace  of  yoar  daily  bless- 
ing, which  if  my  chief  desire  in  this  world,  and  in  the  same  hiimUe 
wise,  acknowledging  all  the  oflSences  that  I  have  done  to  your  grace, 
since  I  had  fint  discretion  to  offend  onto  this  hour,  I  pray  your  grace, 
ftn*  the  honoor  of  God,  and  for  your  fiuherly  pity,  to  forgive  me  them ; 
fcr  the  which  I  am  as  sorry  as  any  creature  living ;  and  next  unto  God, 
I  do  and  will  snhmit  me  in  ail  things  to  your  goodness  and  pleasure,  to 
do  with  me  whatsoever  shall  please  your  grace.  Humbly  beseeching 
yoor  htgfaneis  to  consider  that  I  am  but  a  woman,  and  your  child,  who 
hath  committed  her  soul  only  to  God,  and  her  body  to  be  ordered  iu  this 
world  as  it  shall  stand  with  your  pleasure ;  whose  order  and  direction 
(whaiioever  it  shall  please  your  highness  to  limit  and  direct  unto  me)  I 
shall  moat  homhly  and  willingly  stand  content  to  follow,  obey,  and  ac- 
complish in  all  pcnnts. 

**  And  so,  in  the  lowest  manner  that  lean,  I  beseech  your  grace  to 
aooepC  me,  jroor  humble  daughter,  which  (who)  doth  not  a  little  rejoice 
to  hear  the  comfortable  tidings  (not  only  to  me,  but  to  all  your  grace's 
mim)  concerning  the  marriage  which  is  between  your  grace  and  the 
qoeen,  (Jane  Seymour,)  now  being  your  grace's  wife  and  my  mother-in - 
bw.  The  hearing  thereof  caused  nature  to  constrain  me  to  be  an  humble 
soitor  to  yoor  grace,  to  be  so  good  and  gracious  lord  and  father  to  me,  as 
to  give  mo  leave  to  wait  upon  the  queen,  and  to  do  her  grace  such  ser- 
viee  as  shall  please  her  to  command  me,  which  my  heart  shall  be  as- 
rtady  and  obedient  to  fulfil  (next  unto  your  grace)  as  the  most  humble 
KTvaot  that  she  hath. 

**  Tmsting  to  your  grace's  mercy  to  come  into  your  presence,  which 
erer  hath  and  shall  be  the  greatest  comfort  that  I  can  have  withiu  this- 
vorld,  having  also  a  fhll  hope  in  your  grace's  natural  pity,  which  you 
have  always  used  as  much,  or  more,  than  any  prince  christened,  that 
yov  grace  will  shew  the  same  upon  me,  your  most  humble  and  obedient 
daaghter,  which  daily  prayeth  to  Qod  to  have  your  grace  in  his  holy 
keeping,  with  long  life,  and  as  much  honour  as  ever  had  king ;  and  to 
tend  your  grace  shortly  a  prince,  whereof  no  creature  living  shall  more 
Kjoiee,  or  heartUer  pray  for  continually  than  I,  as  my  duty  bindeth  me. 
—From  Hunsdon,  the  first  day  of  June,  (1536.) 
"  By  yoor  grace's  most  humble  and  obedient  daughter  and  handmaid,. 

"  BiARY." 

This  letter  was  written  on  occasion  of  Jane  Seymour's 
public  appearance  as  queen,  May  29th  ;  it  was  accom- 
panied with  another  to  Cromwell,  dated   the  dOth   of 

'  See  Heame's  Sylbge,  copied  from  the  MS.  Cottonian. 
VOL.  V.  O 
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May,  thanking  him  for  having  obtained  leave  of  writing 
to  her  father,  and  praying  him  to  continue  his  good 
offices,  till  it  may  please  his  grace  to  permit  her 
approach  to  his  presence;  at  the  time  his  (Croni-> 
well's)  discretion  may  deem  suitable;  but  this  favour 
was  not  granted  till  after  a  compliance  was  extorted 
from  the  princess  to  sign  the  cruel  articles  which  stig- 
matized her  own  birth  and  her  mother's  marriage  with 
as  many  opprobrious  terms  as  ,Henry  and  his  satellites 
chose  to  dictate.  On  the  8th  of  June  occurs  another 
short  letter  from  Mary,  from  which  may  be  gathered, 
that  her  sire  had  declared  he  forgave  her  all  her  offences; 
these  were  truly  the  injuries  with  which  he  had  loaded 
her ;  but  he  had  not  yet  either  written  to  her^  or  ad- 
mitted her  into  his  presence — favours  she  humbly  sued 
for,  in  her  letter  written  two  days  afterwards,  as  follows: 

Ladt  Mart  to  Kino  Henrt  VIIL 

**  Id  as  hamble  and  lowly  manoer  as  is  possible  for  me,  I  beseech  joa^ 
most  gracious  highness  of  your  daily  blessing;  and  albeit  I  have  already, 
as  I  trust  in  God,  upon  mine  humble  suit  and  submission,  requiiug 
mercy  and  forgiveness  for  mine  offences  to  your  majesty,  obtaiDed  the 
same  with  licence  to  write  unto  you,  whereby  I  have  also  conoeiTed  great 
hope  and  confidence  that  your  grace  of  your  inestimable  goodness  will 
likewise  forgive  me  my  said  offences,  and  withdraw  your  displetsore 
conceived  upon  the  same ;  yet  shall  my  joy  never  return  perfectly  to  mc^ 
ne  my  hope  be  satisfied,  until  such  time  as  it  may  please  your  gimce 
sensibly  to  express  your  gracious  forgiveness  to  me,  or  such  towarfmi 
thereof,  and  of  the  reconciliation  of  your  fiivour  by  your  moat  grackwa 
letters,  or  some  token  or  message  as  I  may  conceive  a  perfect  trmt  that 
I  shall  not  only  receive  my  most  hearty  and  fervent  desire  therein,  bat 
for  a  confirmation  thereof  penetrate  an  access  to  your  mijesty,  which 
shall,  of  all  worldly  things,  be  to  me  most  joyous  and  comlbrtaUe,  fer 
that  in  the  same  I  shall  have  the  fruition  of  your  most  noble  presence 
most  heartily  (as  my  duty  requireth)  desired. 

*'  I  do  most  heartily  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me  though  I  pre- 
sume thus  to  molest  your  gracious  ears  with  my  suits  and  rude  writing ; 
for  nature  hath  had  its  operation  in  the  same.  Eftsoons,  therefore^  most 
humbly  prostrate  before  your  noble  feet,  your  most  obedient  subject  and 
humble  child,  that  hath  not  only  repented  her  offences  hitherto,  but  also 
desired  simply  from  henceforth  and  wholly  (next  to  Almighty  God)  to 
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fnt  aj  itile,  eoiithinaBCf^  tnd  living  in  yonr  gracious  mer«y ;  and  like- 
vita  to  accept  the  condition  thereof  at  your  disposition  and  appointment, 
whatsoever  it  shall  be,  desiring  your  miyesty  to  have  pity  on  me  in  the 
granting  of  mine  hnmble  suits  and  desires,  who  shall  continually  pray  to 
Afanighty  God  (as  I  am  most  bounden)  to  preserve  your  grace,  with  th« 
qaecB,  andahortly  to  send  yoo  a  prince,  which  shall  be  gladder  tidings  to 
Bie  than  I  can  express  in  writing.    From  Hunsdon,  the  10th  of  June. 

**Yoor  majesty's  most  humble  and  obedient  servant,  daughter,  and 
handmaid, 

"  Maby." 

Neither  letter  had  elicited  an  answer  from  the  king ; 
the  last  was  enclosed  in  a  letter  from  Cromwell,  which 
contains  this  remarkable  sentence — ^^  That  she  took  him 
for  her  chief  friend,  next  to  God  and  the  queen*^  So 
few  days  had  elapsed  since  Jane  Seymour  had  become 
queen,  that  this  expression  assuredly  implies  that  some 
friendly  communication  must  have  passed  between  the 
princess  Mary  and  her,  previously  to  the  death  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  Cromwell  continued  to  urge  more  uncondi-* 
tionad  submission,  and  even  sent  her  a  copy  of  the  sort 
of  letter  that  was  to  be  efficacious  with  the  king. 
The  poor  princess,  ill  in  body,  and  harassed  in  mind, 
wrote  thus  to  Cromwell,  three  days  afterwards  : — 

**  Nevertheless,  because  you  have  exhorted  me  to  write  to  his  grace 
agnm  and  I  cannot  devise  what  I  should  write  more,  but  your  own  laH 
nfff  without  adding  or  mnuhimg;  therefore  do  I  send  you,  by  my  servant, 
the  same  word  for  word ;  and  it  is  unsealed,  because  I  cannot  endure  to 
write  another  copy,  for  the  pain  in  my  head  and  my  teeth  hath  troubled 
me  so  sore  this  two  or  three  days,  and  doth  yet  so  continue,  that  I  have 
very  smaU  rest  day  or  night.** 

Mary  was  at  this  time  in  deep  mourning  for  her 
beloved  mother.  The  imperial  ambassador  visited  her 
during  the  month  of  June,  1536,  and  expressed  surprise 
at  the  ^  heaviness  (moumfulness)  of  her  apparel ;"  his 
errand  was  to  advise  her  to  obey  her  father  uncondition- 
ally. She  thanked  him  for  his  good  counsel,  and  told 
him  she  had  written  to  her  father.    I^ere  a  provoking 
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hiatus  occurs  in  the  manuscript.'  Eustachio^  who  had 
attended  her  mother's  death-bed^  probably  delivered 
some  message  from  the  dying  queen  relative  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  Mary's  submission ;  but  she  had  still  a 
struggle  before  she  could  bring  herself  to  compliance. 
The  ambassador,  to  whom  she  had  probably  forwarded 
letters  in  Latin  or  Spanish,  expressed  his  surprise  at  her 
deep  learning,  and  asked  her  if  she  was  unaided  in  the 
composition,  which  the  princess  assured  him  was  the 
case. 

The  visit  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  was  followed  by 
one  from  the  brother  of  the  new  queen,  Jane,  Edward 
Seymour,  lately  created  lord  Beauchamp,  and  appointed 
lord  chamberlain  for  life.  He  required  her  to  send  in 
a  list  of  the  clothing  she  needed ;'  and  added  the  wel- 
come present  of  a  riding-horse,  which  benefits  Mary  thus 
acknowledged : — ^ 

Lady  Mart  to  my  Lo^ . 

"  My  lord, 

**■  In  my  heartiest  manner  I  commend  me  unto  yon  as  she  which  (who) 
cannot  express  in  writing  the  great  joy  and  comfort  that  I  have  receiTed 
by  your  letters,  as  by  the  report  of  my  servant,  (this  bearer,)  conceniing 
the  king  my  sovereign  &ther*s  goodness  towards  me,  which  I  doubt  not 
but  I  have  obtained  much  the  better  by  your  continual  suit  and  means ; 
wherefore,  I  think  myself  bound  to  pray  for  you  during  my  life,  and  that 
I  will  both  do,  and  will  continue,  with  the  grace  of  God. 

"  Sir,  as  touching  mine  apparel,  I  have  made  no  billy  (list.)    For  the 

*  MS.  Cott.,  C.  X.,  folio  253,  ably  edited  by  sir  F.  Madden.  Prify 
Ftirse's  Expenses,  Ixxv. 

*  The  olMervation  of  tlie  Spanish  ambassador,  on  her  heavy  mourning, 
fixes  most  satisfiMtortly  the  chronology  of  this  letter.  New  clothing  was 
re(|uistte  when  she  laid  aside  her  black. 

'  The  letter  has  no  address  ;  but  that  Mary  had  written  to  him  is  in- 
disputably proved  in  a  letter  to  Wriothesley  soon  after,  in  which  she  ex- 
pressly tells  him  he  was  the  fourth  man  she  had  ever  written  to,  the  others 
being  the  king,  Cromwell,  and  once  to  my  lord  Bechame,  Betides,  the 
benefactions  awarded  to  Mary  were  peculiarly  in  the  dispensation  of  the 
lord  chamberlain.  The  original  is  in  Hearne's  Svlloge,  copied  from  the 
Cottonian  MSS.,  but  by  no  means  arranged  according  to  historical  diron- 
ology,  which  it  has  been  the  office  of  the  author  of  this  Lift  to  rectify 
according  to  internal  evidence. 
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Ub^s  UgfaBMi'  hcwcm  if  to  good  dotfaiog  uito  me,  tint  I  can  detiro 
ao  more ;  md  eo  I  Iwve  writteii  to  his  grace,  resting  wholly  in  him,  and 
willing  to  wear  whamoerer  his  grace  shall  appoint  me. 

**M7  lord,  I  do  thank  yon  with  all  my  heart  for  the  horse  that  yon 
sent  me  with  this  hearer,  wherein  yon  hare  done  me  a  grent  picasnre ; 
fcr  I  had  never  a  one  to  ride  npon  sometimes  for  my  health,  and  hesides 
that,  my  sorant  sheweth  me  that  he  is  snch  a  one  that  I  may  of  good 
right  accept,  not  only  the  mind  of  the  giver,  but  also  the  gift  And 
thns  I  commit  yon  to  God,  to  whom  T  do  and  shall  daily  pray  to  be 
with  yon  in  all  your  business,  and  to  reward  yon  for  so  exceeding  great 
pains  and  laboors  that  yon  take  in  my  snits. — From  Hnnsdon,  the  first 
day  of  Jnly. 

^  Yonr  assured  loving  friend  daring  my  life, 

••  Maby." 

Notwithstanding  these  signs  of  restoration  to  his  pa- 
ternal favour,  the  king  had  not  condescended  to  notice 
the  letters  of  the  princess,  till  July  8th,  when  she  either 
copied  or  composed  the  following  epistle: — 

Laot  Mart  to  the  King. 
**  My  bounden  dnty  most  humbly  remembered,  with  like  desire  of 
joor  daily  blessing,  and  semblable  thanks  npon  my  knees  to  yonr  ma- 
jesty, both  for  yonr  great  mercy  lately  extended  nnto  me,  and  for  the 
certain  argnments  of  a  perfect  reconciliation,  which  of  your  most  abundant 
goodness  I  have  since  perceived.  Whereas,  npon  mine  inward  and  hearty 
lait  and  desire  that  it  would  please  your  hi^mess  to  grant  me  licence 
some  time  to  send  my  servant  to  know  yonr  grace's  health  and  prosperity, 
(which  I  beseech  our  Lord  long  to  preserve,  being  the  thing  that  is  in 
this  world  my  only  comfort,)  to  my  great  joy  and  satisfaction  I  obtained 
the  same.  I  have  now  (to  nse  the  benefit  of  that  especial  grace)  sent 
this  bearer,  mine  old  servant  Randal  Dod,  in  lien  of  a  token,  to  pzeaent 
onto  yoor  migesty  these  my  rude  letters,  (written  with  the  hand  of  her 
whom  yoor  highness  shall  ever  find  true,  fhithAil,  and  obedient  to  you 
sad  yoorf ,  as  far  as  yonr  migesty  and  your  laws  have  and  shall  limit 
■e,  without  alteration,  until  the  hour  of  my  death ;)  and  so  to  bring  me 
again  relation  of  yonr  prosperous  estate.  Most  humbly  beseeching  your 
highness,  in  ease  I  be  over  hasty  in  sending  so  soon,  to  pardon  me,  and 
to  think  that  1  would  n  thousand  fold  more  gladly  be  there,  in  the  room 
of  a  poor  cfaamberer,  to  have  the  friiition  of  your  presence,  than  in  the 
eooise  of  nature  planted  in  this  your  most  noble  rcAlm.** 

If  this  last  sentence  has  any  meaning,  it  is,  that  Mary 
would  rather  be  a  domestic  servant  near  her  father,  dur- 
ing his  life,  than  heiress  to  his  realm  after  his  death ;  she 
coQcludi 
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'  **  And  thus  I  beieeoh  our  Lord  to  pfcteire  your  gxtoe  in  betUh,  with 
■I  J  Tcry  natnral  mother  the  qaeen,  (Jane,)  and  to  aend  yon  ahorti  j  iaanc, 
which  I  shall  as  gladly  and  willingly  serve  with  my  hands  ander  their 
feet,  as  ever  did  poor  subject  their  most  gracious  sovereign.  From 
Honsdon,  the  8th  of  Joly,  (1536.) 
**  Your  graee*s  most  hnable  and  obedient  danghter  and  bondmaidcn, 

"  Makt."* 

Henr}'  VIII.  knew  that  his  daughter  Marj'  was  re- 
garded in  secret  with  deep  affection  by  a  great  majoritj 
of  his  subjects,  who  acknowledged  in  their  hearts  (not- 
withstanding all  acts  of  parliament)  that  she  was,  in 
her  present  position,  heiress  to  the  crown;  and  he 
remained  in  a  furious  state  of  irritation,  till  he  had 
obtained  an  acknowledgment,  under  her  own  hand,  of 
her  ill^itimacy.  Since  the  death  of  Anne  Boleyn,  an 
act  of  parliament  had  passed,  which  not  only  illegiti- 
mated the  infant  Elizabeth,  equally  with  Mai*y,  but 
changed  the  constitution  of  the  succession  to  more  than 
eastern  despotism,  by  enabling  the  king,  in  default  of 
heirs  by  queen  Jane  Seymour,  to  leave  his  dominions, 
like  personal  property,  money,  plate,  or  furniture,  to 
whomsoever  he  chose  to  bequeath  them.  It  has  been 
surmised  that  the  king,  by  placing  his  daughters  on  the 
same  footing  with  his  natural  son  Henry,  duke  of  Rich- 
mond,^ meant  to  use  this  privilege  in  his  behalf.  Fortu- 
nately for  himself  and  the  kingdom,  this  youth  was 
removed  by  sudden  death,  within  a  little  time  after  pass- 
ing this  iniquitous  act. 

'  The  traditions  of  the  ancient  family  of  Throckmorton,  contaioed  in 
the  MS.  already  described,  give  no  very  attractive  picture  of  this  youths 
disposition.  The  celebrated  sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  has  left  this  re- 
membrance, embodied  in  the  verse  of  his  nephew,  of  his  introduction  to 
life  as  Richmond's  page— «  post  fiir  enough  from  an  enviable  one  :— 

*'  A  brother  fourth^  and  far  from  hope  of  land, 
By  parents'  best  I  served  as  a  page 
To  Richmond's  duke,  and  waited  still  at  hand, 
For  fear  of  blows  that  happened  in  his  rage. 
In  France  with  him  I  lived  most  carelessly. 
And  learned  the  tongue,  though  nothing  readily.* 

Throckmorton  MS& 
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Mtfy  promised  unconditional  snbmisdon  to  all  the 
king  required^  consistent  with  what  she  considered  the 
laws  of  God ;  and  the  king  sent  down  a  deputation  of 
his  privy  council^  to  apply  the  cruel  test  of  her  obedi- 
ence, the  principal  articles  of  which  were  to  acknow^ 
ledge  her  mother*s  marriage  incestuous  and  illegali 
her  own  birth  ill^itimate,  and  his  own  supremacy 
oyer  the  church  absolute.  It  will  scarcely  excite  won- 
der that  Mary  demurred  at  signing  these  bitter  re- 
quistions.  She  did  not  think  them  consistent  with  her 
principlesy  and  the  council  departed  without  their  er- 
rand, although  at  the  head  of  them  the  king  obsenred 
he  had,  as  a  favour  to  her^  sent  his  daughter's  cousin, 
the  duke  of  Norfolk.'  As  soon  as  th^y  had  departed, 
Mary  wrote  to  Cromwell  a  letter  expressive  of  uneasiness 
of  mind,  which  drew  from  him  the  following  insolent 
reply: — 

«<  Madam, 

"  I  have  received  your  letter,  whereby  it  appeareth  you  be  in  great 
diaeomfort,  and  do  desire  that  I  should  find  the  means  to  speak  with  yon. 
How  great  soever  your  discomfort  is,  it  can  be  no  greater  than  mine, 
who  hath  upon  (the  receipt)  of  your  letters,  spoken  so  much  of  your  re- 
pentance for  yoor  wilful  obstinacy  against  the  king's  highness,  and  of 
your  humble  sabmission  in  all  things,  without  exception  or  qoaHfication, 
l(>obey  his  pleasure  and  laws,  and  knowing  how  c2ttwj/y  (diflEerently) 
and  amtrarify  yau  proceeded  at  the  late  being  of  his  majeetjfa  council  with 
^K,  I  am  as  much  ashamed  of  what  I  have  said,  as  afraid  of  what  I  have 
done,  insomuch  as  what  ^e  sequel  thereof  shall  be,  God  knoweth. 

**  Thus,  with  your  folly  you  undo  yourself,  and  all  who  have  wished 
you  good,  and  I  will  say  unto  you,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  that  it  were 
a  great  pi^  ye  be  not  made  an  example  in  punishment,  if  ye  will  make 
yourself  an  example  of  contempt  of  God,  your  natural  fother,  and  his 
bws,  by  your  own  only  fontasy,  contrary  to  the  judgments  and  delenni- 
natioB  of  all  men,  that  ye  must  confess  to  know  and  love  God  as  much  as 
you  do,  except  ye  will  shew  yourself  altogether  presumptuous. 

'  The  visit  of  the  council  to  Hunsdon  must  have  occurred  some  time 
between  the  8th  and  the  21st  of  July,  1596. 

'  Heylin%  Reformation.  He  had  been  husband  of  Anne  Flantagenet, 
Msvy'k  graat-auat. 
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-  **  Wherefore,  midam,  to  be  plain  with  jcra,  as  God  ia  m  j  witneai,  I 
thuak  yon  the  moat  obatinate  and  obdurate  woman,  all  things  conaidered, 
that  erer  was,  and  one  that  is  so  perserering,  deserreth  the  extremity 
of  mischief. 

"  I  dare  not  open  my  lips  to  name  you,  unless  I  may  hare  somegrooad 
■that  it  may  appear  you  were  mis'taken,  (meaning,  evidently,  misonder- 
itood,)  or  at  least  repentant  for  your  iogratitade  and  miserable  unkind- 
sess,  and  ready  to  do  all  things  that  ye  be  bound  nnto,  by  your  duty  and 
allegiance,  (if  nature  were  excluded  f^om  you,}  in  degree  with  erery  other 
common  salijeet 

**  And,  therefore,  I  have  sent  you  a  certain  book  of  articles  whereunto 
if  you  will  set  your  hand  and  subscribe  your  name,  you  shall  undoubtedly 
please  God,  the  same  being  conformable  to  his  truth,  as  you  must  con- 
oeif  e  in  your  heart,  if  you  do  not  dissemble.  Upon  the  receipt  whered^ 
again  frtmi  you,  with  a  letter  dedariog  that  you  think  in  heart  what  yon 
have  subscribed  with,  hand,  I  shall,  eftsoons,  venture  to  speak  for  your 
reconciliation. 

**  But  if  you  will  not  with  speed  leave  off  all  your  sinister  councils, 
which  have  brought  you  to  the  point  of  utter  undoing,  without  remedy, 
I  take  my  leave  of  you  for  ever,  and  desire  that  you  will  never  write,  or 
make  means  to  me  hereafter.  For  I  shall  never  think  otherwise  of  yon 
than  as  the  most  ungrateful  person  to  your  dear  and  benign  father, 

*«  I  advise  yon  to  nothing ;  but  I  beseech  God  never  to  help  me  if  I 
know  it  not  to  be  your  bounden  duty,  by  God's  laws  and  man*s  laws, 
that  I  must  needs  judge  that  person  who  shall  refuse  it  not  meet  to  live 
in  a  Christian  congregation ;  to  the  witness  whereof,  I  take  Christ, 
(whose  mercy  I  refuse,)  if  I  write  anything  but  what  I  have  professed 
in  my  heart,  and  know  to  be  true.** 

The  overbearing  style  of  this  epistle  effected  the  end 
for  which  Cromwell  had  laboured  so  long,  and  terrified 
Mary  into  signing  the  articles  she  had  previously  re- 
jected. The  young  princess  has  been  universally  accused 
of  meanness,  because  she  yielded  to  these  threats  and  re- 
proaches, and  signed  the  articles  mentioned  in  this 
letter ;  but  those  who  blame  her  can  scarcely  have  dis- 
passionately examined  the  whole  circumstances  of  tlie 
case.  While  her  mother  lived,  she  was  utterly  inflexible; 
neither  bribes  nor  the  deadliest  menaces  could  shake 
her  firmness  into  the  slightest  acknowledgment  which 
compromised  that  beloved  mother's  honour.  As  to  her 
i)wn  individual  interest,  it  either  remained  the  same  as 
in  her  mother's  lifetime,  or  approximated  nearer  to  the 
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crown,  since  the  degradation  of  her  sister  Elizabeth,  and 
the  death  of  Anne  Boleyn's  son ;  therefore  it  is  vain  to 
attribute  her  renunciation  of  her  rights  to  any  cause, 
excepting  a  yearning  desire  to  be  once  more  enfolded 
in  a  parental  embrace.  She  was  gone  whose  noble  mind 
would  have  been  pained  by  her  daughter's  voluntary 
degradation ;  and  Mary  had  no  one  left  but  herself  who 
could  be  injured  by  her  compliance.  Henry  had  been 
used  to  caress  his  daughter  fondly  when  domesticated 
with  her ;  there  is  no  testimony  that  he  ever  used  an 
angry  word  to  her,  personally  ;  she  loved  him  tenderly, 
and  with  natural  self-deception  attributed  all  the  evil 
wrought  against  her  mother  and  herself,  to  the  machina- 
tions of  Anne  Boleyn.  She  thought,  if  she  were  restored 
to  the  society  of  the  king,  instead  of  lingering  her  life 
away  in  the  nursery  prison  at  Hunsdon,  she  should  re- 
gain her  former  interest  in  his  heart — and  she  signed 
the  prescribed  articles,  which  are  as  follows : — ' 

Ladt  Maby'i  Submission. 

"  T^  eonfession  of  me,  the  lady  Mary,  made  upon  certain  points  and 
Btidca  ondflT  written,  in  the  whieb,  as  I  do  now  plainly  and  with  all 
■une  heart  confess  and  declare  mine  inward  sentance,  belief,  and  jadg- 
aeot,  witib  a  dne  conformity  of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  so 
litMiiiig  for  erer  to  persist  and  continue  in  ibis  determination,  without 
changv,  alteration,  or  variance,  I  do  most  humbly  beseech  the  king's 
Ugfaneas,  my  fkther,  whom  I  haye  obstinately  and  inobediently  offended 
io  the  denial  of  the  same  heretofore,  to  forgif  e  mine  offences  therein,  and 
to  take  me  to  his  most  gracious  mercy. 

**  First,  I  confess  and  knowledge  the  king's  migesty  to  be  my  sovereign 

kivi  aad  king  in  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm  of  England,  and  to 

sabnit  myself  to  his  highness,  and  to  all  and  singular  laws  and  statutes 

of  this  realm  as  becometh  a  true  and  a  Adthfhl  sulject  to  do,  which 

I  shaD  obey,  keep,  ohserre,  advance,  and  muntain,  according  to  my 

boDnden  duty,  with  all  the  power,  force,  and  qualities  that  God  hath  io- 

dmd  me  during  my  life. 

(Signed)  "Mart.*' 

"hem,  I  do  recognise,  accept,  take,  repute,  and  knowledge  the 
kiag^s  hi^ineas  to  be  supreme  head  in  earth,  under  Christ,  of  the  church 

*  Hearne's  Syllogs.     From  the  original. 
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of  England,  and  do  utterly  relase  the  bishop  of  Bome^s  pntendad  an- 
thority,  power,  and  jarisdiction,  within  this  realm  heretofore  nsorped, 
Bcoording  to  the  laws  and  statutes  made  in  that  bdialf,  and  of  all  the 
king's  tme  subjects  humbly  received,  admitted,  obeyed,  kept,  aad  oV 
served ;  and  also  do  utterly  renounce  and  fonake  all  manner  of  iMMdf  , 
interest,  and  advantage  which  I  may  by  any  means  claim  by  the 
bishop  of  Rome's  laws,  process,  jurisdiction,  or  sentence,  at  this  present 
time,  or  in  any  wise  hereafter,  by  any  manner,  title,  ookwr,  mem,  or 
case  that  is,  shaU,  or  can  be  devised  for  that  porpoee. 

(Signed)  "■  Mabt. 

^  Item,  I  do  freely,  frankly,  and  for  the  discharge  of  my  duty  towards 
God,  the  king's  highness,  and  his  laws,  without  other  respect,  recofoise 
and  acknowledge  that  the  marriage  heretofore  had  between  his  ma- 
jesty and  my  mother,  the  late  princess  dowager,  was  by  Ood's  law  and 
man's  law  incestuous  and  unlawftiL 

(Signed)  "  Mart,"  » 

Wriotliesley  was  the  person  who  brought  the  rejected 
articles  for  Mai-y's  reconsideration ;  he  had  authority  to 
promise,  in  case  of  compliance,  that  her  household  should 
be  re-established,  with  every  consideration  to  her  res- 
pectability and  comfort.  The  privy  councillor,  like-- 
wise,  brought  express  orders  that  Mary  should  no  longer 
call  Elizabeth  princess,  but  sister;  an  injunction  which 
Mary  in  her  next  letter  alluded  to  with  sometliing  like 
archness,  but  at  the  same  time  with  sisterly  kindness  to 
the  motherless  infant.  Surely  there  is  something  of 
touching  simplicity  in  the  sentence  where  she  says,  *<  And 
now  you  think  it  meet  I  shall  never  call  her  by  any  other 
name  but  sister.^* 

'*  Good  Mr.  Secretary,  how  much  am  I  bound  to  you,  which  have  not 
only  travidled,  when  I  was  almost  drowned  in  folly,  to  recover  me  before 
I  sunk,  and  was  utterly  past  recovery,  and  so  to  present  me  to  the  ftice  of 
grace  and  mercy,  but  desisteth  not  since,  with  your  good  and  wholesome 
counsels,  so  to  arm  mc  from  any  relapse,  that  I  cannot,  unless  I  were  too 
wilfbl  and  obstinate  (whereof  there  is  now  no  spark  in  me),  ftll  again  into 
any  danger. 

**  But  leaving  the  recital  of  your  goodness  apart— which  I  cannot 
recount — I  answer  the  particulars  of  your  credence  sent  by  my  friend, 
BIr.  Wriothesley.  First,  concerning  the  princess  (Eliiabeth),  (so  I  think 

*  Heamc  quotes  all  these  articles  as  subscribed  by  Mary ;  Collier  and 
Ileylin  affirm  she  did  not  sign  the  two  last. 
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I  man  eaQ  htr  yet,  Ibr  I  woald  be  loth  to  offondX  I  offend,  at  her  eotry 
to  that  ntme  nd  hononr,  to  call  her  sifter,  bat  it  waa  refhsed,  anlesa  I 
vonld  alio  add  the  other  title  unto  it,  which  I  denied  then,  not  more  ob- 
ftimlily  dHm  I  am  aorry  fbr  h  now,  Ibr  that  I  did  therein  offnid  my 
WMt  graeiooi  Mbtr  and  hk  joat  lawa.  And  now  yon  think  it  meet,  / 
aWF  mev§r  cailhmr  by  amg  oihtr  name  Aam  tuUr, 

**  Touching  the  nomination  of  inch  women  aa  I  would  have  aboat 
me,  aorely,  Ifr.  Secretary,  what  men  or  women  soever  the  king's  high- 
neaa  ahall  apfKunt  to  wait  npon  me^  without  exception  ahall  be  to  me 
right  heirtily  welcome.  Albeit,  to  express  my  mind  to  yon,  whom  I 
thiak  worthy  to  be  accepted  for  their  faithful  service  done  to  the  king*s 
mijefty  and  to  me,  since  they  have  come  into  my  company,  I  promise 
yon,  OB  my  fidth,  Margaret  Baynton  and  Susanna  Clarencieax,^  have,  in 
«fvery  condition,  naed  themselves  as  fidthftaUy,  painfhlly,  and  diligently 
as  ever  did  women  in  such  a  case ;  as  aorry  when  1  was  not  so  comfbrm- 
able  aa  became  me,  and  as  glad  when  I  inclined  to  duty,  as  could  be  de- 
vised. One  other  there  is  that  was  some  time  my  maid,  whom  for  her 
virtue  I  love,  and  could  be  glad  to  have  in  my  company,  that  is  Mary 
Brown,  aad  here  be  all  that  I  will  recommend ;  and  yet  my  estimation 
of  this  shall  be  measured  at  the  king's  highness,  my  most  merciful 
fiither's  pleasure  and  appointment,  as  reason  is. 

**  For  mine  opinion,  touching  pilgrimages,  purgatory,  relics,  and  such 
like,  I  assure  you  I  have  none  at  all,  but  such  as  I  shall  receive  from 
Urn  who  hath  mine  whole  heart  in  his  keeping,  that  is,  the  king's  most 
giauhwis  hi^mess,my  moat  benign  ftther,  who  shall  imprint  in  the  same, 
t'^r**"»g  these  matters  and  all  other,  what  hia  inestimable  virtue,  hi^ 
wisdoaa,  aad  excellent  learning  ahall  think  convenient  and  limit  unto 
ase.  To  idioae  prcaence,  I  pray  Ood,  I  may  oome  once  ere  I  die,  fbr 
afvery  day  ia  a  year  till  I  have  a  fhiition  of  it 

**•  fieaeeehing  you,  good  Mr.  Secretary,  to  oontinue  mine  humble  suit 
iir  the  same,  and  for  all  other  things  whatsoever  they  be,  to  repute  my 
heart  lo  firmly  knit  to  his  pleasure,  that  I  can  by  no  means  vary  from 
tte  dtreetion  and  appointment  of  the  same.  And  thus  most  heartily,  ftre 
yoa  welL-*From  Hnnadon,  thia  Friday,  at  ten  o'clock  of  the  nig^ 

**  Your  assured  loving  friend, 

**  Mabt."  • 

The  continued  discussions  as  to  die  right  of  the 
daughters  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  title  of  princess^  lead 
to  the  conviction  that  at  this  era  that  tide  was  but  be- 
stowed on  the  heiress  presumptive  to  the  ci'own  of  Eng- 


*  Her  name  was  Susan  Teonce.  She  was  daughter  to  the  Clarenciouz 
herald.     She  lived  with  Mary  till  death  parted  them. 

'  Burnet's  Rcfimnation,  vol.  ii.  (p.  224,  Records.)  Likewise  in 
Heanw's  Sylloga. 
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land,  or,  at  the  very  utmost,  to  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  sovereign,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  ever 
possessed  it  during  the  existence  of  brothers.  Elizabeth 
of  York  was  called  *'  my  lady  princess"  before  the  birth 
of  her  brothers,  and  perhaps  retained  the  title  after 
they  were  born,  but  her  sisters  were  only  called  lady 
Cecily,  lady  Anne,  &c.,  instead  of  the  princess  Cecily, 
&c.,  as  they  would  have  been  in  modem  times.  It  seems 
doubtful  if  any  of  the  daughters  of  Henry  III.,  Ed- 
ward I.,  Edward  HI.,  or  Henry  IV.,  were  ever  termed 
princess  by  their  contemporaries.  But  the  rank  of  the 
younger  daughters  of  the  English  crown  was  designated 
by  the  elegant  address  of  "  grace,"  which  was  the  epithet 
used  in  speaking  to  and  of  the  king  and  queen. 

At  the  same  time  that  Mary  wrote  the  letter  to  Crom- 
well, just  quoted,  she  addressed  the  following  one  to  her 

father : — 

Lady  Mart  to  tbe  Kmo. 

**  Mj  bounden  duty  most  humbly  remembered  to  your  moit  ezeeDent 
majesty.  Whereas  I  am  unable  and  insufficient  to  render  and  ejipicii  to 
your  highness  those  most  hearty  and  humble  thanks  for  your  gneioiiB 
mercy  and  fatherly  piety  (surmounting  mine  offences  at  this  time)  ex- 
tended towards  me.  I  shall  lie  prostrate  at  your  noble  feet  humbly,  and 
with  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart  beseech  your  grace  to  repute  that  in 
me  (which  in  my  poor  heart  remaining  in  your  most  noble  hand,  I  hare 
conceived  and  professed  towards  your  grace)  whiles  the  breath  shall  re- 
main in  my  body.  That  is,  that  as  I  am  in  such  mercifbl  sort  reco- 
yered,  being  almost  lost  in  mine  own  folly,  that  your  mijesty  may  as 
well  accept  me,  justly  your  bounden  slave  by  redemption,  as  your  most 
humble  and  ubedient  child  and  sulject 

**  My  sister  Elizabeth  is  in  good  health  (thanks  to  our  Lord),  and  such 
a  child  toward,  as  I  doubt  not,  but  your  highness  shall  have  cause  to  re- 
joice of  in  time  coming  (as  knoweth  Almighty  God),  who  send  your 
grace,  with  the  queen  my  good  mother,  health,  with  the  acoompliahnicnt 
of  your  desires. — From  Hunsdon,  the  21st  day  of  July, 

**  Your  highness's  most  humble  daughter  and  futhfUl  subject, 

•*  Mart." 

This  letter,  dated  the  2 1st  of  July,  lbS6,  may  be 
considered  as  the  concluding  one  of  the  curious  his- 
torical series  connected   with    Mary's  forced   renunci- 
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ation  of  her  birthright.  The  opening  phrases  are 
couched  in  the  species  of  formula,  prescribed  to  Mary 
from  the  commencement  of  the  correspondence,  in  which 
the  most  servile  terms  of  verbal  pil^tration  are  studied,  a» 
offerings  at  the  throne  of  the  despot.  But  the  letter  ends 
in  a  manner  that  will  startle  many  a  preconceived  idea 
of  the  disposition  of  Mary  in  the  minds  of  readers  who 
are  willing  to  be  guided  by  facts,  not  invective.  Noble, 
indeed,  it  was  of  Mary  thus  to  answer  the  agonized  cry 
for  forgiveness  from  the  dying  Anne  Boleyn,  by  ventur- 
ing a  word  in  season  in  behalf  of  her  forlorn  little  one. 
Even  this  generous  trait  has  been  inveighed  against,  as 
an  act  of  mean  flattery  to  the  parental  pride  of  Henry  ; 
and,  had  it  happened  during  the  prosperity  of  Elizabeth, 
so  it  might  have  been  considered ;  but,  mark  how  a  plain 
matter  of  chronology  places  a  good  deed  in  its  true  light} 
So  far  from  feeling  any  pride  as  the  father  of  Elizabeth, 
Henry  had  just  disowned  her  as  a  princess  of  his  line, 
and  horrid  doubts  had  been  murmured,  that  she  was  the 
child  of  lord  Rochford,*  and  not  even  to  be  ranked  as 
the  king's  illegitimate  daughter.  Who  can,  then,  deny 
that  it  was  a  bold  step  of  sisterly  affection,  on  the  pait 
of  Mary,  to  mention  the  early  promise  of  the  little  Eliza- 
beth, as  she  does  in  this  letter,  in  terms  calculated  to 
awaken  paternal  interest  in  the  bosom  of  her  father? 

Nothing  now  prevented  the  settlement  of  Mary's, 
household  ;  it  was  effected  on  a  scale  of  the  lowest  par- 
simony, when  compared  to  the  extravagant  outlay  of  her 
annual  expenditure  as  an  infant,  and  when  she  kept 
her  court  at  Ludlow  Castle;  yet  she  expressed  herself 
cheerfully  and  gratefully  to  Wriothesley,  in  the  following 
letter,  in  which  she  informed  him  that  he  was  the  fourth 

*  See  letter  of  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  who  ^as  resident  in  London  at 
the  time,  printed  in  Ezeerpta  Historia,  by  sir  Harris  Nicolas,  p.  264.  He 
mentions,  as  a  public  report,  that  the  privy  council  had  come  to  thia- 
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man  to  whom  she  had  ever  written.  It  will  be  obsenred, 
she  mentions  with  great  interest  a  faithful  servant  of 
her  mother  :— 

"  Mr.  Wriotbedey,  "^ 

^  I  hftye  receiyed  your  lettets  by  this  bearer,  which  eompel  me  to  do 
that  thing  that  I  never  did  to  any  man  except  the  king's  highncas  my 
lord  privy  seal,  and  once  to  my  lord  Bechame  (Beaochamp,  Edward 
Seymonr) ;  that  is  to  say,  write  to  yoo,  to  give  yon  thanks  fbr  yonr  great 
goodness  and  gentleness  besides  all  other  times  now  shewed  to  me,  at 
well  as  sending  this  messenger  for  my  quietness  as  in  entertaimag  mj 
servant,  Randal  Dod.  Furthermore  there  is  another,  who,  as  I  hear 
say,  also  is  much  beholden  to  yon,  that  is  Anthony  Roke,  for  although 
he  be  not  my  servant  he  was  my  moi^iT\  and  is  an  honest  man,  as  I 
think ;  I  do  love  him  well,  and  wonld  do  him  good.  Sir,  besidsa  all 
these  things,  I  think  myself  much  beholden  to  yon  for  remembering  my 
cook,  whom  (I  think  plainly)  I  have  obtained  much  sooner  by  your 
good  means.  For  as  I  take  you  to  be  my  second  suitor,*  as  God  knoweth, 
who  help  you  in  all  your  business.— From  Hnnsdon,  this  Thursday  at 
nine  of  the  clock  (morning), 

"  Your  friend  to  my  power,  during  my  life, 

"  Mart." 

Mary,  at  the  conclusion  of  these  painful  trials,  settled 
in  some  degree  of  peace  and  comfort,  holding  a  joint 
household  with  her  litde  sister  at  Hunsdon.  The 
persons  nominated  to  attend  her  at  this  time  continued 
in  her  service  the  principal  part  of  her  life :  these  were, 
four  gentlewomen,  four  gentlemen,  two  chamberers,  a 
physician,  a  chaplain,  five  yeomen,  four  grooms  of  the 
chamber,  one  footman,  four  grooms  of  the  stable,  a  laun- 
dress, and  a  wood  hewer.  Her  mother,  queen  Klatha- 
rine,  had  at  the  hour  of  her  death  but  three  maids,  as 
appears  by  her  last  letter  to  her  husband :  two  of  these 
were  anxious  to  enter  Mary's  sei*vice — one  of  them, 
Elizabeth  Harvey,  applied  to  the  council  for  permission, 
but  was  refused  by  the  king;  the  other,  Elizabeth  Da- 
rell,  *'  to  whom  the  queen  had  left  300  marks,  had  said 

'  This  expression  may  be  mistaken  by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
Ancient  phraseology :  it  mer«lv  means  that  she  takes  him  to  be  her  friendly 
advocate  with  the  king,  neit  in  influence  to  Cromwell  or  queen  Jane. 


r.*  • 
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she  SAW  no  hope  of  hdy  Mary  yieldii^  to  the  kill's 

requisitions,  and  therefore  petitioned  for  a  situation  in 

the  service  of  queen  Jane  Sejrmour."     In  the  midst  of 

ail  her  degradations  Mary  was  regarded  with  the  utmost 

sympathy  by  lier  country ;  poets  offered  her  their  homage, 

uid  celebrated  the  beauty  of  her  person  at  a  time  when 

no  possible  benefit  could  accrue  to  any  one  by  flattering 

her.     John  Heywood,  one  of  the  earliest  dramatists  of 

England,  wrote  the  following  stanzas  in  her  praise, 

which  occur  in  a  poem  of  considerable  length,  entitled — 

**  A  Description  of  a  most  noble  Lady  ocif-viewed  by 

John  Hey  wood :  " — 

**  Give  place,  ye  ladies  !  all  begone — 
Givt  place  in  bower  and  liall. 
For  why  ?— behold  here  oometh  out 
Who  doth  surpass  ye  all. 

"  The  yirtiie  of  her  k>ok« 
Excels  the  precious  stone ; 
Te  need  none  other  books 
To  read  or  look  upon. 

**  If  the  world  were  sought  fhll  far 
Who  coold  find  inch  a  wight  ? 
Her  beanty  shineth  like  a  star 
Within  the  frosty  night 

**  Her  coloar  comes  and  goes 

With  soch  a  goodly  grace. 
More  ruddy  than  the  rose 

Within  her  lovely  ihce. 

"  Natare  hath  lost  the  monld 
When  she  her  form  did  take^ 
Or  else  I  doubt  that  nature  could 
So  £ur  a  creature  make.* 

"  In  life  a  Dian  chaste ; 
In  truth  Penelope ; 
In  word  and  deed  steadfast — 
What  need  I  more  to  say  ?^ 

'  Dry  den  has  a  celebrated  line — 

"  When  Nature  formed  her  she  the  die  destroyed.*' 
Byron  hdped  himself  to  the  same  idea  in  his  poem  on  the  death  of  She- 
ridan.   It  here  appears  in  the  words  of  an  elder  writer. 


Marv  was  her  own  cuatrcssi.  mnd  had  the  comoiand  of 

her  own  time  afier  die  estabiishxcent  of  her  honseboU, 
choagfay  doobdesB.  she  looked  cp  u>  the  excellent  lady 
Margaret  Brvac  as  her  guide  and  protectress*  who  ooo- 
tinuei!  in  die  oSce  of  (Tovemess  to  her  little  sister 
KIlzAbeth:  with  whom  Mary  kept  house  jointly  for 
three  year&  to  a  certainty.  The  manner  in  which  Mary 
p.is?cd  her  time  there,  and  her  course  of  daily  studies, 
nearlv  coincided  with  the  rules  laid  down  for  her  bv  Vives, 
her  mother's  learned  friend.  She  commenced  the  day 
with  the  peru^  of  the  Scriptures,  she  then  spent  some 
hours  in  the  study  of  languages,  and  devoted  a  third  por- 
tion to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  of  an  extraordinaij 
kind,  considering  her  sex  and  station.  Crispin,  lord  of 
Miherve.  who  was  resident  in  Elngland  in  the  year  1536, 
and  was  author  of  a  chronicle  of  current  events,  in 
French  verse,  has  declared  therein,  that  the  princess 
Mar}'  studied  astronomy,  geography,  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  mathematics ;  and  read  the  orators,  the  histo- 
rians, and  the  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  their  native 
languages.  She  used  to  read  over  with  her  chaplain 
the  daily  service ;  she  finished  the  day  by  working  with 
her  needle,  and  playing  on  the  lute,  the  virginals,  or  the 
regals — three  instruments  on  which  she  excelled.  Latin 
.she  wrote  and  spoke  with  ease ;  it  was  the  medium  of 
communication  of  all  the  learned  of  the  day,  not  only 
on  scientific  subjects,  but  as  a  universal  language,  in 
which  the  ecclesiastics  and  the  leading  characters  of  all 
nations  were  able  to  confer.  She  likewise  spoke  and 
wrote  in  French  and  Spanish :  she  was  well  acquainted 
with  Italian,  but  did  not  venture  to  converse  in  it.  In 
music  she  particularly  excelled,  for  the  rapidity  of  her 
touch  on  the  manichord  and  lute.'  Mr.  Paston  was 
paid  as  her  teacher  on  the  virginals,  and  Philip  Van 
Wilder,  of  the  king's  privy  chamber,  as  her  instructor 

I  Michele.  Italian  MS.  in  the  Lansdoirne  collection,  840  A,  C  1^ 
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OQ  the  lute ;  the  expense  of  such  instruction  appears  to 
have  been  as  high  as  40^.  per  month. 

In  the  autumn  of  1536,  notwithstanding  the  disin- 
heriting statutes  lately  passed,  overtures  were  renewed 
ibr  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  Henry,  duke  of  Orleans 
— hints  being  perpetually  thrown  out  by  her  father,  of 
the  possibility  of  her  restoration  to  her  place  in  the  suc- 
cession. Mary  had,  perhaps,  a  pre-occupied  heart ;  for 
one  of  the  ]ettei*s  of  Beccatelli  to  his  friend,  Reginald 
Pole,  December  1536,  speaks  of  the  reports  current  from 
England,  '^that  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the 
princess  Mary  would  one  day  marry  him,  because  of  the 
love  she  had  borne  him  from  her  infancy." 

Lord  Morley  dedicated  one  of  his  translations  from 
Erasmus  to  her ;  and,  speaking  of  the  change  that*  had 
recently  taken  place  in  her  station,  he  exclaims — **  O 
noble  and  virtuous  king's  daughter  !  How  is  it  that  those 
of  our  time  be  so  blinded  !  I  can  think  no  other,  but 
that  the  end  of  the  world  hasteth  apace."  He  calls  her 
— '*  the  second  Mary  of  this  world  for  virtue,  grace, 
and  goodness ;  and  beseeches  her  to  help  correct  his 
work,  where  he  has  by  any  means  erred  in  the  transla- 
tion." 

Notwithstanding  the  concessions  made  by  the  princess, 
no  trace  can  be  found  of  her  admission  to  her  father's 
presence  before  the  Christmas  of  1537.  From  this  time 
the  diary  of  her  privy  purse  expenses  commences,  forming 
a  species  of  journal  of  her  life,  in  most  instances  to  her 
credit,  excepting  items  of  high  play  at  cards,  and  a 
general  propensity  to  betting  and  gambling,  which  will 
excite  surprise.  In  this  examination  of  the  private  life 
of  a  princess  so  exceedingly  detested  by  her  country, 
whose  memory  is  loaded  with  the  reproaches  to  which 
every  sovereign  who  is  a  party  in  the  enactment  of  cruel 
laws,  is  liable;  it  is  natural  for  a  biographer  (who  is  an 
active  searcher  after  facts)  to  keep  a  vigilant  scrutiny 
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on  these  records  in  quest  of  the  evil  traits,  with  which 
even  the  private  cliaracter  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  has 
been  branded.  The  search  has  been  vain  :  these  records 
speak  only  of  charity,  affection  to  her  little  sister,  kind- 
ness to  her  dependents,  feminine  accomplishments,  deli- 
cate health,  generosity  to  her  god-children,  many  of 
whom  were  orphans  dependent  on  her  alms,  fondness 
for  birds — ^very  little  hunting  and  hawking  is  mentioned, 
and  no  bear-baiting.  Her  time  seems,  indeed,  passed 
most  blamelessly,  if  the  gaming  propensities  above  men- 
tioned may  be  considered  rather  faults  of  the  court 
when  she  visited  it,  than  faults  of  hers.  It  is  certain 
Henry  VI H.  was  one  of  the  most  inveterate  gamblers 
that  ever  wore  a  crown.*  No  doubt  the  royal  example 
was  followed  by  his  courtiers,  for  very  high  play  at  the 
Christmas  festival  must  have  taken  place  at  the  court  of 
queen  Jane  Seymour,  if  the  losings  of  the  princess 
Mary  are  calculated  according  to  the  relative  value  of 
money. 

The  visit  of  the  princess  Mary  at  the  royal  palace  of 
Richmond  commenced  December  the  9th,  1536.*  How 
the  long  estranged  father  and  daughter  met,  no  pen  has 
chronicled,  but  it  is  evident  she  regained,  when  once  ad- 
mitted to  his  presence,  a  large  share  of  his  former  affec- 
tions, tokens  of  which  were  shewn  by  presents  and  new- 
year's  gifts.  The  king  presented  her  with  a  bordering, 
for  a  dre^,  of  goldsmith's  work,  perhaps  some  rich  or- 
nament belonging  to  her  mother :  it  was  not  new,  for 

'  This  was  the  first  of  bis  bad  qualities,  wbicb  made  its  appearance 
early  in  his  reign,  wben  bis  bigb  play  with  his  French  hostages  excited  the 
uneasiness  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  his  lasses  amounting  to  several  thou- 
sand crowns,  every  day  he  played  at  tennis.  On  the  representation  of 
the  queen,  that  the  losses  were  always  on  his  side,  he  for  a  time  abated 
this  bad  habit.  It  evidently  returned  after  this  good  woman  bad  lost  her 
influence,  for  his  loss  of  the  lead  and  bells  of  abbey  churches  at  dice,  with 
the  companion  of  his  orgies,  sir  Francis  Bryan,  is  matter  of  notoriety  in 
history. 

■  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  the  princess  Mary,  edited  by  sir  F.  Madden, 
is  the  authority  for  this  information,  from  p.  1  to  12. 
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she  paid  to  a  goldsmith  £4«  39.  4r/.  for  lengthening  the 
borders,  adding  in  her  own  hand,  **  that  the  king's  grace 
had  given  it  to  her;"  likewise  she  noted  payment  to  the 
goldsmith  '^for  coming  to  Greenwich  to  take  her  orders." 
The  court  moved  from  Richmond  to  Greenwich  before 
Christmas-day*  Mary  lost  at  cards  six  angels,  or  £2.  05., 
directly  she  arrived  at  Richmond ;  in  six  days,  another 
sopply  of  six  angels  was  needed;  soon  after,  a  third  of 
20if.y  besides  SOs.  lent  her  by  Lady  Carew  when  her 
pocket  was  again  emptied  ''at  the  cards."  In  the  coarse 
of  this  week,  the  entry  of  a  quarter's  wages  for  one  of 
her  footmen  occurs  of  IO5.,  which  offers  a  fair  criterion 
to  estimate  the  extravagance  of  her  card-losings,  by  com« 
paring  the  fnresent  value  of  a  footman's  wages  for  a 
quarter  of  a  year  with  every  10^.  thus  dissipated.  As 
some  atonement  for  this  idle  outlay,  £l.  d«s.  was  paid  to 
**  the  woman  who  keepeth  Mary  Price,  my  lady  Mary's 
god-daughter,  and  15^.  in  alms,  and  Ss.  9d.  to  a  poor 
woman  of  her  grace  living  at  Hatfield,  and  7^.  6d,  to  John 
of  Hatfield. 

Cromwell  presented  the  princess  with  a  new  year's 
gift  of  some  value,  for  the  present  given  to  his  servant 
who  brought  it  amounted  to  three  angels ;  he  likewise 
sent  her  a  '*  gift  of  sweet  waters  and  Jiimes"  for  which 
bis  servant  is  given  a  gratuity  of  Is.  6d,  Among  the 
other  characters  of  historical  interest  who  sent  their 
offerings  to  Mary,  on  her  return  to  court,  occur  the 
names,  of  lady  Rochford  (then  one  of  queen  Jane  Sey- 
mour's bed-chamber  ladies),  of  her  father,  lord  Morley, 
Mary's  old  literary  friend,  of  lord  Beauchamp  (thequeen's 
brother)  and  his  wife ;  likewise  lady  Salisbury. 

To  queen  Jane's  maids  the  princess  presented  each  a 
ducat,  amounting  in  all  to  AOs.  The  queen's  page  had 
45s.  fbr  bringing  the  new  year's  gift  of  his  royal  mistress. 
Besides  other  presents,  she  gave  the  princess  £50.  The 
princess  made  many  minor  gifts  at  the  new  year  to 
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those  whom  etiquette  would  not  permit  the  offering  of 
money.  For  instance,  she  bought  of  the  lady  mayoress 
of  Tendon  six  bonnets,  for  new  year's  gifts,  at  £1  each, 
and  likewise  paid  her  lOs.  for  two  frontlets,  a  plain 
proof  that  the  lady  mayoress,  in  1537,  kept  a  haber- 
dasher's or  milliner's  shop.  The  lord  mayor  that  year 
was  sir  Richard  Gresham,  a  near  relative  of  tl)e  Boleyns,  a 
circumstance  which  makes  this  little  mercantile  transac* 
tion  between  the  princess  Mary  and  her  sister's  industrious 
kinswoman  a  curious  incident.  Yet  ample  proof  is 
aiibrded  by  the  privy  purse  accounts,  that  the  princess 
Mary,  though  formally  forbidden  to  do  so  by  Wriothes- 
ley  and  Cromwell,  persisted  in  giving  to  her  little  sister 
Elizabeth  the  title  of  grace ;  this  was,  perhaps,  owing  to 
the  adhesiveness  of  her  disposition,  which  could  not  en- 
dure to  alter  anything  to  which  she  had  accustomed  her- 
self. To  an  item  of  £1.  25.  6d.,  given  "  to  Mr.  Bing- 
ham," the  princess  has  added,  in  her  own  hand,  the 
explanation,  ^'  chaplain  to  my  lady  Elizabeth's  grace,'' 
thus  disobeying,  wilfully  and  deliberately,  the  orders  of 
council  which  degraded  her  young  sister  from  royal  rank ; 
afterwards,  wherever  the  name  of  Elizabeth  occurs  in 
her  sister's  account-journal,  she  is  always  mentioned 
with  this  distinction. 

The  princess  Mary  paid  5s.  for  mending  a  clock 
given  her  by  Lady  Rochford,  and  20d.  to  Heywood's 
servant  for  bringing  her  regals  (a  sort  of  portable  finger 
organ)  from  London  to  Greenwich.  She  had  still  fur- 
ther dealings  with  lady  Gresham,  the  lady  mayoress; 
^<  for  divers  and  sundry  things  of  her  had,"  42^.  were 
paid  in  January.  In  the  course  of  these  accounts,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  charge  the  princess  with  various 
pottles  of  sack,  charges  which  she  pertinaciously  re- 
sisted, and  the  intrusive  pottles  are  carefully  scored 
out  by  her  hand.^ 

*  PriTy  Purse  Eipenses,  edited  by  sir  F.  Madden,  p.  12. 
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The  princess  seems  to  have  taken  a  progress  after  the 
fiaOTal  of  the  new  year,  to  visit  her  former  mansion  of 
Beaulieu,  or  Newhall,  in  Essex,  probably  to  take  re- 
posBession  of  this  favourite  residence  ;  she,  however,  re- 
tamed  to  tlie  court  at  Greenwich,  and  remained  there 
the  rest  of  January  and  part  of  February.     She  paid  in 
that  montli  5s.  for  making  a  window  in  her  bedchamber 
th^e,  and  lOs.  for  the  hire  of  a  room  to  keep  her  robes 
in.     The  end  of  Februar}^  she  removed  to  the  palace  of 
Westminster,  and  the  French  gardener  there  presented 
her  with  apples.     She  gave  generous  donations  to  the 
poor  prisoners,  in  various  prisons  in  London,  a  favourite 
charity  of  hers,  and  greatly  needed,  for  the  horrors  and 
deprivations  in  prisons  of  all  kinds  rendered  benevolence 
thus  bestowed  a  very  good  work,  and  as  such,  it  was 
always   considered  from  the   first  institution  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  situation  in  which  Mary  was  placed  at  court  on 
these  occasional  visits  was  a  very  trying  one.  She  was  a 
young  woman,  whose  person  was  much  admired,  sur- 
rounded by  parties,  hostile  to  her  both  on  a  religious  and 
political  account,  and  she  was  wholly  bereft  of  female  pro- 
tection. Her  tender  mother  and  her  venerable  relative 
(lady  Salisbury)  had  both  been  torn  from  her — and  who 
ooold  supply  their  places  in  her  esteem  and  veneration  ? 
A  perplexed  and  thorny  path  laid  before  her,  yet,  at  a 
time  of  life  when  temptation  most  abounds,  she  trod  it  free 
from  the  reproach  of  her  most  inveterate  political  adver- 
saries. The  wTitings  of  her  contemporaries  abound  with 
praises  of  her  virtuous  conduct.  "  She  was,"  says  the 
Italian  histor}'  of  Pollino,  '^distinguished,  when  a  youug 
virgin,  for  the  purity  of  her  life,  and  her  spotless  man- 
ners; when  she  came  to  her  father's  court,  she  gave  surprise 
to  all  those  wIk>  composed  it,  so  completely  was  decorum 
out  of  fashion  there.  As  to  the  king,  he  affected  to  dis- 
believe in  the  reality  of  female  virtue,  and  therefore  laid 
a  plot  to  prove  his  daughter.     This  scheme  he  carried 
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into  effect,  but  remained  astonished  at  the  strength  and 
stability  of  her  principles."*  Snch  assertions  as  this,  it  is 
very  hard  to  credit:  it  may  be  possible  to  find  husbands 
willing  to  be  as  cruel  as  Henry  if  they  had  tlie  power ; 
but,  thanks  be  to  God,  who  has  planted  so  holy  and 
blessed  a  love  as  that  of  a  father  for  his  daughter  in  the 
heart  of  man,  it  is  not  possible  to  find  a  parallel  case  in 
the  annals  of  the  present  or  the  past.  And  if  a  fatbex 
could  be  believed  capable  of  contriving  a  snare  for  the 
honour  of  his  daughter,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
family  honour  is  especially  compromised  by  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  females  who  belong  to  it;  and  Henry  VI IL 
has  never  been  represented  as  deficient  in  pride.  This 
singular  assertion  being,  nevertheless,  related  by  a  con- 
temporary, it  became  the  duty  of  a  biographer  to 
translate  it. 

The  princess  was  resident  at  the  palace  of  St.  James, 
in  the  month  of  March,  and  gave  a  reward  to  the  king's 
watermen  for  rowing  her  from  the  court  to  lady  Beau- 
champ,'  and  back  again ;  she  had  recendy  stood  god- 
mother to  one  of  that  lady's  children. 

The  fondness  of  the  princess  for  standing  godmother 
was  excessive.  She  was  sponsor  to  fifteen  children 
during  the  year  1537,  in  all  grades  of  life,  from  the  heir 
of  England  down  to  the  children  of  cottagers.  Her 
god-children  were  often  brought  to  pay  their  duty,  and 
she  frequently  made  them  presents.  She  stood  god- 
mother to  a  child  of  Lord  William  Howard,  to  one  of 
Lord  Dudley  (who  was  afterwards  the  duke  of  Northum- 

'  Pollino,  Istorla  delU  Eccles.,  p.  396. 

'  Privy  Purse,  p.  16 ;  likewise  see  p.  46,  where  the  HtUe  god-dsnghtcr 
is  sent  to  the  princess  to  pay  her  respects  ;  lady  Beaucbamp  wmm,  however, 
then  called  lady  Hertford.  Her  husband  was  known  In  history  by  Tarious 
successive  titles,  as  sir  Edward  Seymour,  lord  Beaucbamp,  earl  of  Hcru 
fard^  duke  of  Somerset,  and  Protector,  as  he  climbed  the  ladder  of  ambi- 
tioD,  from  whence  he  experienced  so  fatal  a  fall.  The  above-mentioned 
lady  seems  to  have  been  the  haughty  Anne  Stanhope,  by  whom  he  had  ax 
or  seven  daughterii  His  ill-treated  wile,  KatliariDe  Foliot,  left  him  only 
the  SOD  Edward,  whom  be  cruelly  disinherited  in  favour  of  bis  other  mi 
Edward  by  Anne  Stanhope. 
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berland  pat  to  death  by  her  sentence) ;  her  god-child 
was,  probably,  lady  Sidney.  The  princess,  as  before 
said,  was  sponsor  to  one  of  Edward  Seymour's  nu- 
merous daughters,  three  of  whom  wei'e  afterwards  her 
maids  of  honour,  and  die  most  learned  ladies  in  the 
realm.  Lady  Mary  Seymour,  the  god-daughter  of  the 
princess,  in  partnership  with  her  sisters,  lady  Jane  and 
lady  Katharine,  wrote  a  centenary  of  Latin  sonnets  on 
the  death  of  the  accomplished  queen  of  Navarre,  sister 
to  Francis  I. 

Whilst  the  princess  Mary  abode  at  court,  the  yeomen 
of  the  king's  guard  presented  her  with  a  leek  on  St. 
David^s  day,  and  were  rewarded  with  15^^  In  the  sue- 
ceeding  summer,  she  was  afflicted  with  one  of  her  chronic 
fits  of  illness,  and  the  king's  physicians  attended  her  in 
June  and  July.  She  sent  queen  Jane,  from  Beaulieu, 
presents  of  quails  and  cucumbers ;  there  is  an  item  in 
her  accounts,  *' given  in  reward  for  atciimbSf  and  the 
same  given  to  the  queen  at  divers  times." 

It  appears  Mary  practised  the  good  custom  of  im- 
porting curious  plants  from  Spain,  and  these  cucumbs 
were  perhaps  among  the  number.  Mary  had  returned 
to  her  home  at  Uunsdon  in  the  month  of  September. 
Indications  exist  that  her  sister  Elizabeth  was  domesti- 
cated with  her,  as  notations  occur  in  her  expenses  of 
presents  to  her  sister's  personal  attendants.  Mary  stood 
sponsor  to  a  poor  infant,  ^^  the  child  of  one  Welshe, 
beside  Hunsdon,  on  the  7th  of  October."  She  gave  a  be- 
ne&ction  to  this  litde  one,  and  bountiful  alms  to  her  poor 
pensioners  (apparently  as  farewell  gifts)  the  same  day,  and 
came  to  Hampton  Court  to  be  present  at  the  accouche- 
ment of  her  royal  friend  queen  Jane.  It  is  likely  she 
brought  her  little  sister  with  her,  since  both  were  present 
at  the  christening  of  prince  Edward,  to  whom  the  princess 
Mary  stood  sponsor,  in  manner  already  detailed.*     She 

*  See  Life  of  Jane  Seymour,  vol.  it. 
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was  dressed  on  this  occasion  in  a  kirtle  of  cloth  of  silver, 
ornamented  with  pearls.  She  gave  to  the  queen's  nurse 
and  midwife  the  large  sum  of  30/.,  and  to  poor  people  in 
alms,  the  day  the  prince  was  born,  40&  She  presented  a 
gold  cup,  as  a  christening  gift,  to  her  brother;  but  as  it 
is  not  charged  in  her  expenses,  it  was  probably  one  of 
those  that  had  been  profusely  bestowed  on  her  in  her 
infancy.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  baptismal  ceremony, 
Mary  took  possession  of  her  little  sister,  Elizabeth,  and 
led  her  by  the  hand  from  Hampton  Court  Chapel  to  her 
lodgings  in  the  palace. 

Ten  days  after,  the  calamitous  death  of  queen  Jane 
turned  all  the  courtly  festivals  for  the  birth  of  the  heir 
apparent  into  mourning.  The  king  retired  to  Windsor, 
and  left  his  daughter  to  bear  the  principal  part  in  the 
funeral  ceremonials  about  the  corpse  of  the  deceased 
queen.  These  were  performed  with  all  the  magnificence 
of  the  catholic  church.  Whilst  the  deceased  queen  laid 
in  state  in  Hampton  Court  Chapel,  the  princess  Mary 
appeared  as  chief  mourner  at  dirges  and  masses,  accom- 
panied by  her  ladies  and  those  of  the  royal  houselK>ld. 
She  knelt  at  the  head  of  the  coffin  habited  in  black;  a 
white  handkerchief  was  tied  over  her  head,  and  hung 
down.  All  the  ladies,  similarly  habited,  knelt  about  the 
queen's  coffin  in  **  lamentable  wise."  The  princess 
caught  cold  at  these  lugubrious  vigils,  performed  in  No- 
vember nights ;  and  the  king  sent  his  surgeon,  Nicolas 
Simpson,  to  draw  one  of  her  teeth,  for  which  service 
she  paid  him  the  enormous  fee  of  six  angels.^ 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  the  corpse  of  Jane  Sey- 
mour was  removed  from  Hampton  Court  to  Windsor  in 
stately  procession.  Very  fatiguing  must  have  been  that 
day  to  the  princess  Mary,  since  she  followetl  the  car  on 

'  See  her  Privy  Pune  Expenses.  Strype  has  quoted  the  particulars  of 
the  princess  Mary*s  attendance  on  her  stepmother's  funeral  and  obsequies* 
from  a  contemporary  herald*s  journal.  See  his  Memorials,  yol.  ii.,  part 
],pp.  11,  12. 
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which  the  body  was  placed,  mounted  on  horseback.  Her 
steed  was  covered  with  black  velvet  trappings ;  she  was 
attended,  on  her  right  hand,  by  her  kinsman,  lortl  Mon- 
tague, who  was  so  soon  to  fall  a  victim  to  her  father's 
cruelty,  and  on  the  left,  by  lord  Clifford.  Behind  her^ 
followed  her  favourite  cousin,  lady  Margaret  Douglas, 
who  is  called  by  the  herald,  lady  Margaret  Howard,  a 
proof  that  her  wedlock  with  lord  Thomas  Howard*  was 
believed  by  the  contemporary  herald,  who  has  described 
this  scene.  Lady  Frances  Brandon,  daughter  of  Mary 
Tudor  and  Suftblk,  likewise  had  her  place  near  her 
cousin,  the  princess  Mary.  They  were  followed  by  the 
countesses  of  Rutland  and  Oxford, — both  ladies  of  royal 
descent, —  and  by  the  countesses  of  Sussex,  Bath,  and 
Southampton. 

As  the  funeral  passed  on  the  road  between  Hampton 
and  Windsor,  the  princess  Mary  distributed  SOs.  in  alms 
to  poor  persons  begging  by  the  way-side.'  She  officiated 
in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  the  day  after,  as  chief 
mourner  at  the  interment  of  queen  Jane ;  and  she  paid  for 
thirteen  masses  for  the  repose  of  her  soul.  She  gave  a 
sovereign  apiece  to  the  women  of  the  deceased  queenV 
chamber,  and  many  gifts  to  the  officers  of  her  household. 

Mary  remained  at  Windsor  Castle  with  her  father  till 
Christmas.  King  Henry  was  supposed  to  be  bemoanihg 
the  death  of  queen  Jane ;  he  was  really  deeply  occupied 
in  matrimonial  negotiations'  for  himself,  but  ostensibly 
for  his  daughter.  Meantime  Mary  stood  godmother 
to  two  more  infants,  one  being  the  child  of  her  apothe- 
cary, the  other  that  of  her  physician,  according  to  an 
entry  in  her  accounts.  ^^  Item,  given  to  John,  potti- 
carry,  at  the  christening  of  his  child,  my  lady's  grace 

'  That  unfortunate  lover  (or  husband)  of  lady  Margaret,  was  just  dead  in 
the  Tower,  where  she  herself  had  been  a  prisoner,  and  had  been  recently 
rtlcased,  perhaps  to  bear  a  part  in  this  very  ceremony. 

'  PrivT  Purse  Expenses,  p.  42. 

*  See  Life  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  voL  iv. 
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being  godmother,  40s,  Item,  given  at  the  christen- 
ing of  Dr.  Michael's  child,  a  salt,  silver  gilt,  my  lady's 
grace  being  godmother  to  the  same,  price  (of  ihe 
salt)  £2.  6^.  Sd."  She  usually  added  her  own  name  to 
tliat  of  the  godchildren,  as,  ^^  Edward  Maria,"^  or  '^  Anne 
Maria." 

Christmas  was  kept  at  Richmond  Palace.'  A  payment 
was  made  by  the  princess  Mary,  in  December,  of  5«.,  to 
Perkins,  of  Richmond,  for  the  ferriage  on  the  Thames 
of  her  and  her  servants  coming  there  from  Windsor. 
Mary  amused  herself  this  winter  by  embroidering  a 
cushion  as  a  new-year's  gift  to  Wriothesley,  and  a  box 
wrought  with  needlework  in  silver  for  her  sister,  *'  my 
lady  Elizabeth's  grace,"  as  she  is  designated  in  tlie  diary 
of  expenses.  Mary  likewise  prepared  a  cap,  which  cost 
£2.  bs.  for  her  infant  brother  and  godson ;  and  withal 
made  his  nurse,  mother  Jackson,  a  present  of  a  bonnet 
and  frontlet  which  cost  20^. 

The  princess  remained  at  Richmond  till  Febniar}', 
and  during  this  time  lost  money  at  cards  to  lady  Hert- 
ford and  lady  Margaret  Gray.  She  gave  considerable 
sums  in  alms,  and  honestly  paid  William  Allen,  of 
Richmond,  the  value  of  two  of  his  sheep  killed  by  her 
greyhounds.  She  paid  for  the  board  and  teaching  of 
her  poor  god-children,  and  several  items  are  charged  for 
necessaries  provided  for  <^  Jane  the  Fool,"  a  function- 
ary who  is  first  named  in  the  accounts  of  die  autumn  of 
1537.  Jane  the  Fool  was  sometimes  exalted  on  horse- 
back, as  her  mistress  paid  for  the  food  of  a  horse  kept 
for  her  use.  Payments  for  shoes  and  stockings,  linen, 
damask  gowns,  and  charges  for  shaving  '<  Jane's  fool's 
head"  frequently  occur  in  the  diary  of  expenses.  The 
princess  concluded  her  long  visit  at  Richmond  Palace 

>  Fuller's  Church  History. 

'  Privy  Purse  Expenses,  pp.  42—45.  From  this  journal  it  ii  cridait 
the  court  was  at  Richmond  during  Christmas,  though  UaU  says  it  was  at 
Greenwich. 
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after  Candlemas  Day,  when  she  went  to  Hanworth* 
She  was  foi*ced  to  employ  persons  for  making  the  road 
passable  thither ;  she  paid  these  pioneers  75.,  and  gave 
besides  4^.  4(L  alms  on  the  road  to  Hanworth. 

Among  many  other  odd  gifts  she  was  presented  with 
orange  pies  by  my  lady  Derby.  Oranges  seem  to  have 
been  in  general  domestic  use  since  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I. ;  at  this  time  tliey  were  bought  for  the  use  of 
the  princess  at  the  rate  of  lO^f.  per  hundred.  Lady 
Hertford's  servant  brought  the  princess  quince  pies ;  she 
was  sent  cockles  and  oysters,  and  received  presents  of 
strawberries  as  early  as  April  and  May,  1538 — a  proof 
that  the  art  of  forcing  fruit  by  artificial  means  was  prac- 
tised in  England  at  that  period.^  Many  items  occur  of 
bottles  of  rose-water,  a  preparation  in  that  century  con- 
sidered as  an  acceptable  gift  to  royalty.  Mary  paid, 
this  summer,  repeated  visits  to  her  infant  brother  at 
Hampton  Court ;  gifts  to  his  nurse,  servants,  and  min- 
strels, form  heavy  articles  in  her  expenses.  She  appears 
to  have  watched  over  his  infancy  with  the  care  of  a 
mother. 

Lady  Margaret  Douglas  was  in  attendance  on  the 
princess  at  this  time,  for  she  was  repaid  208.  for  articles 
purchased  for  her  use.  The  same  year  the  princess 
received  into  her  household  and  protection  the  lady 
Elizabeth  Fitz- Gerald,  a  beautiful  girl,  who  has  excited 
no  small  interest  in  the  literary  world  as  the  fair  Geral- 
dine,  celebrated  by  the  accomplished  earl  of  Surrey^ 
She  was  the  near  kinswoman  of  the  princess,  since  her 
mother,  lady  Elizabeth  Gray,  was  daughter  of  Thomas, 
marquis  of  Dorset,  eldest  son  of  queen  Elizabeth  Wood- 
vijle.  Her  father,  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  with  the  five 
gallant  Geraldines,  his  uncles,  had  all  perished  in  the 

>  Privy  Purse  Expenses,  pp.  67,  69.  The  Ust  are  presented  by  a  friar. 
The  cherries  given  the  princess  do  not  make  their  appearance  till  June, 
therefore  it  was  no  extraordinary  warmth  of  the  year  1538. 
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preceding  year  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner^  Lady 
Kildare  was  left  a  widow  dependent  on  the  alms  of  her 
tyrant  kinsman.  Whether  it  was  the  princess  MiEiry's 
desire  to  receive  her  destitute  young  cousin,  or  whether 
she  was  sent  to  her  at  Hunsdon  by  the  king's  pleasure,  is 
not  precisely  defined ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  firm  friend  * 
ship  ever  after  existed  between  the  princess  Mary  and 
the  impoverished  orphan  of  the  Gerald ines.^ 

More  than  one  treaty  of  marriage  had  been  nego- 
tiated by  Henry  for  his  daughter  since  the  disinheriting 
act  of  parliament  had  passed ;  the  king  always  setting 
forth  that  by  the  same  act  it  remained  in  his  power  to 
restore  her  to  her  place  in  the  succession,  if  agreeable 
to  his  will.  He  had  been  so  long  used  to  amuse  himself 
with  these  negotiations  that  they  evidently  formed  part 
of  his  pastime.  Yet  Mary's  early  desire  of  leading  a 
single  life  was  seldom  threatened  with  contradiction  by 
any  prospect  of  these  marriage  treaties  being  brought 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  Thus  passed  away  the  suit 
of  the  prince  of  Portugal,  made  the  same  year. 

The  year  1538  was  one  of  great  trouble  and  con- 
vulsion in  England ;  the  serious  insurrections  of  the 
catholics,  called  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  which  had 
occasionally  agitated  the  north,  since  the  autumn  of  1536, 
were  renewed  nearer  the  court,  and  several  nobles  con- 
nected with  the  royal  family  were  suspected  of  collu 
sion.  The  most  dreadful  executions  took  place;  one 
unfortunate  female,  lady  Bulmer,  was  burnt  alive  for 
high  treason  and  sorcery,  and  her  husband  butchered 
under  the  same  pretence  in  Smithfield.  The  land  reeked 
with  judicial  bloodshed,  and  the  representatives  of  some 
of  the  most  noble  families  in  England  perished  on  the 
scaffold.  Among  the  requisitions  of  the  northern  in- 
surgents there  was  always  a  clause  for  the  restoration  of 
the  princess  Mary  to  her  royal  rank — a  circumstance  re- 

>  Nott's  Life  of  Surrej. 
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plete  with  the  greatest  danger  to  herself;  and  very  warily 
must  she  have  guided  her  course,  to  have  passed  through 
the  awful  year  of  1538,  without  exciting  greater  jealousy 
than  she  did  from  her  father  and  his  government.  Her 
establishment  was  for  a  time  certainly  broken  up,  for  a 
chasm  of  more  than  a  year  appears  in  the  book  of  her 
privy  purse  expenses.  She  had  in  the  preceding  autumn 
•excited  the  anger  of  her  father  and  Cromwell,  by  affording 
hospitality  to  some  desolate  strangers — probably  some  of 
the  dispossessed  religious  from  the  overthrown  mo- 
nasteries, many  of  whom  wandered  about  in  the  most 
piteous  state  of  destitution.  The  princess  promised 
Cromwell  by  letter  not  to  offend  in  this  way  again,  and 
adds,  **  she  fears  the  worst  has  been  made  of  the  matter 
to  the  king."* 

The  Christmas  of  1538  found  Cromwell  and  the  duke 
of  Saxony  (the  head  of  the  protestant  league  in  Ger- 
many) busy  negotiating  the  union  of  the  strictly  catholic 
Mary  with  the  young  duke  of  Cleves,  brotlier  to  the 
duchess  of  Saxony.  Burgartius,  the  vice-chamberlain  of 
Saxony,  was  likewise  employed  in  the  proposal :  this 
dignitary  it  appears  had  applied  for  a  portrait  of  Mary, 
but  was  answered  by  Cromwell,  ^^  that  no  instance  can 
be  quoted  of  a  king's  daughter  of  such  high  degree 
having  her  picture  sent  abroad  for  approval ;  but  Bur- 
gartius,  the  duke's  vice-chamberlain,  {whoself  having 
seen  the  lady  Mary,)  can  testify  of  her  proportion, 
countenance,  and  beauty.  And  although,"  he  adds, 
*'  she  be  the  king's  natural  daughter  only,  yet,  never- 
theless, she  is  endowed  and  adorned,  (as  all  the  world 
knoweth)  as  well  of  such  grace  of  beauty  and  excellent 
proportion  of  person,  as  of  most  excellent  learning, 
honourable  behaviour,  and  of  all  honest  virtues  and 
good  qualities,  that  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  (when  all  the 
rest,  as  portion,  &c.,  should  be  agreed)  that  no  man 

*  Hetrne's  Sylloge* 
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would  stick  or  stay  concerning  her  beauty  and  goodness; 
but  be  more  than  contented,  as  he  (vice-chamberlain 
Burgartius)  knoweth  well,  who  saw  her  visage/"  Thus 
Cromwell  continued  to  insist,  that  the  face  and  accom- 
plishments of  Mary  quite  counterbalanced  the  defects  of, 
her  title  and  fortune ;  but  this  marriage  treaty  proved  as 
futile  as  the  preceding  ones,  and  only  served  to  intro- 
duce the  unfortunate  wedlock  of  Anne  of  Cleves  and 
Henry  VIII. 

The  beloved  friends  of  Mary's  youth,  the  countess  of 
Salisbury  and  her  family,  were,  in  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1539,  attainted  without  trial,  and  overwhelmed 
in  one  sweeping  ruin.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year, 
lord  Montague,  the  elder  brother  of  Reginald  Pole,  wns 
beheaded  on  slight  pretences;  and  the  elegant  marquis 
of  Exeter,  Henrv  VIII.'s  first  cousin  and  former  fa- 
vourite,  shared  Montague's  doom.  The  countess  of 
Salisbury  was  immured  in  the  Tower,  and  at  the  same 
time  bereft  of  all  property,  even  of  the  power  of  pur- 
chasing herself  a  warm  garment  to  shelter  her  aged 
limbs.  Mary's  other  friend,  the  wretched  widow  Ger- 
trude, marchioness  of  Exeter,  involved  in  her  husband's 
sentence,  laid  in  the  Tower,  expecting  daily  execution, 
her  captivity  was  shared  by  her  little  son  Edward,  the 
hapless  heir  of  Courienay,  who  was  too  young  even 
to  permit  the  pretence  of  having  offended.  As  this 
utter  desolation  of  these  noble  and  semi-royal  families 
was  entirely  attributed,  by  their  tyrannical  oppressor,  to 
their  relationship  and  friendship  for  Reginald  Pole,  whose 
chief  crime  was  his  firm  support  of  the  claims  of  Ka- 
tharine of  Arragon,  it  may  be  easily  supposed  how 
much  the  princess  was  agonized  by  their  calamities.  At 
this  juncture,  so  replete  with  peril  to  herself,  Mary  was 
dwolling  at  Ileriford  Castle  with  her  little  sister  Eliza- 
both ;  it  appears  she  had  had  no  establishment  of  her 

»  :^IS.  Cott.  Vitellius,  C,fol.  -287—296. 
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own,  since  the  jealousy  had  occurred  respecting  the  hos- 
pitality she  had  afforded  the  distressed  strangers  at  her 
dwelling. 

A  tradition  is  actually  prevalent  at  Hertford  Castle, 
that  a  qiteen  Mary  was  captive  there  for  nearly  two 
years,  and  a  litde  room  in  one  of  the  turrets  is  shewn  as 
the  place  where  she  used  to  read  and  study.  Mary 
queen  of  Scots  is  the  person  whom  common  report  has 
identified  with  diis  traditionary  imprisonment ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  needful  to  observe,  that  she  was  never  so  far 
south,  by  many  score  miles,  as  Hertford  town  or  castle. 
Local  reports  of  this  kind  may  usually  be  traced  to 
some  forgotten  historical  reality,  and  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, if  rational  allowance  is  made  for  the  confusion 
occasioned  by  similar  names  and  station.  Thus  it  may 
be  observed,  that  our  biography  loses  the  princess  Mary 
of  England  at  Hertford  Castle  in  1538,  and  finds  her 
there  again  at  the  end  of  1539,  under  a  sort  of  palace 
restraint,  and  when  it  is  remembered,  that  she  was 
afterwards  queen  Mary,  little  doubt  can  exist,  that  her 
durance  has  been  attributed  by  the  Hertford  traditions 
to  her  fair  and  popular  namesake  of  Scotland. 

The  low  state  of  Mary's  finances,  this  year,  obliged 
her  to  make  the  following  representation  to  Cromwell 
by  letter  :* — *'  It  hath  pleased  the  king's  majesty,  my 
most  gracious  father,  of  his  great  goodness,  to  send  me 
every  quarter  of  this  year  £40,  as  you  best  know  wlio 
were  the  means  of  it,  as  (I  thank  you)  you  be  for  all  my 
other  suits ;  and  seeing  this  quarter  of  Christmas  must 
needs  be  more  chargeable  than  the  rest,  specially  con- 
sidering the  house  I  am  in^  I  would  desire  you,  if  your  wis- 
dom thought  it  most  convenient  to  be  a  suitor  to  the  king's 
said  highness,  somewhat  to  increase  the  sum."  She  adds, 
'*she  is  ashamed  to  be  a  beggar,  but  the  occasion  is 

'  See  Hearne*s  Sylloge. 
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such  she  cannot  choose.''  The  king,  in  consequence  of 
this  application,  sent  her  £100  by  Mr.  Heneage  that 
month. 

In  a  preceding  letter  she  wrote  to  Cromwell  she 
said : — 

^My  lord,  yoar  servaDt  hnth  brought  me  the  weU-fiivoored  hone 
that  you  have  given  me,  with  a  very  goodly  saddle,  for  the  which  I  do 
thank  yon  with  all  my  heart,  for  he  seemeth  to  be  indeed  at  good  u  I 
heard  reported  of  him,  which  was,  that  he  had  all  qaalities  belonging  to 
a  good  horse.  Wherefore  I  trust,  in  time  to  come,  the  riding  on  him 
shall  do  me  very  much  good  concerning  my  health.** 

She  usually  wrote  in  very  affectionate  terms  to  Crom- 
well, and  took  a  rating  from  him  now  and  then  without 
much  indignation  ;  she  had,  when  he  was  Wolsey's  fac- 
totum and  universal  man  of  business,  been  used,  from  her 
infancy,  to  receive  all  her  supplies  from  his  hands,  and 
to  regard  him  as  a  person  in  practical  authority. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1539,  the  privy-coun- 
cillor Wriothesley  came  to  Hertford  Castle,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  Mary  "  that  it  was  her  father's  pleasure 
she  should  instantly  receive  as  a  suitor  duke  Philip  of 
Bavaria,"  who  was  at  that  time  in  England,  announcing 
the  approach  of  his  kinswoman,  Anne  of  Cleves,  the  be- 
trolhed  wife  of  Henry  VII I.^  Wriothesley  speaks  of 
his  admission  to  the  princess  Mary  in  the  following 
letter,  as  if  she  were  very  sedulously  guardetl,  if  not  un- 
der restraint : — 

T.  Wriotheslet  to  Cromwell. 

"  Plcasetb  your  lordship  to  understand  that  arriving  here  at  Hertford 
Castle  this  afternoon,  about  two  of  the  clock,  ujxpn  knowledge  git?en  of  my 
earning^  and  dvnire  to  speak  with  my  lady  Mary*s  grace,  I  liad  immediately 
access  to  the  same,  to  whom,  after  the  delivery  of  the  king's  mi^jesty's 
token,  with  his  grace's  most  hearty  commendations,  I  opened  the  cause 
and  purpose  of  my  coming  in  as  good  a  sort  as  my  poor  wit  had  con- 
ceived the  same ;  whereunto  she  made  me  answer,  *  that,  albeit,  the 
matter  were  towards  her  of  great  importance,  and  besides,  of  such  sort 

*  Heirne's  Sylloge.  Sir  Frederick  MaddeiiN  comments  on  this  letter 
arc  conclusive  regarding  the  time  of  its  composition. 
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and  nttore  m  the  king's  mijesty  not  offended,  she  would  wish  and  de- 
mie  neyer  to  enter  that  kind  of  rdigum,  bat  to  continue  still  a  maid 
during  her  life ;  yet  remembering  how,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  nature, 
she  was  boond  to  be  in  this,  and  all  other  things,  obedient  to  the  king's 
fcigiw^M^  and  how,  by  her  own  bond  and  obligation,  she  had  heretofore^ 
of  her  free  will,  according  to  her  said  bond  and  daty,  obliged  herself  to 
the  same,  thoo^  she  might  by  frailty  be  induced  in  this  so  weight}'  a 
thing  to  cast  many  donbts,  and  to  take  great  stay  with  herself,  yet 
whoHy  mad  entirely,  without  qualification,  she  committed  herself  to  his 
miyesty,  as  her  most  benign  and  merciful  £sther  and  most  sovereign 
lord,  trusting  and  most  assuredly  knowing  that  his  goodness  and  wisdom 
would  so  provide  in  all  things  for  her,  as  should  much  exceed  her  simple 
capadty,  and  redoond  to  his  grace's  honour  and  her  own  quiet'  Which 
thing  she  will  this  ni^t  write  with  her  grace's  own  band,  to  be  sent  by 
me  to-morrow  on  my  return.  I  assure  your  lordship  here  can  be  no 
more  desired  than  with  all  humility  and  obedience  is  offered,  and  be- 
canse  I  most  tarry  all  night  for  thoe  letters,  I  thought  meet  to  signify 
how  fiur  I  had  proceeded,  to  the  intent  the  king's  majesty  knowing  the 
same,  may  farther  in  all  things  determine  as  to  his  grace's  high  wisdom 
shall  be  tiioii^t  meet  and  expedient" 

The  expression  that  Mary  used  to  Wriothesley,  *'  that 
the  king's  majesty  not  offended,  she  would  wish  and 
desire  never  to  enter  that  kind  of  religion^  but  to  continue 
still  a  maid,"  has  occasioned  some  difference  of  opinion 
between  two  historians ;  ^*  one  taking  it  that  she  declined 
religious  vows,'*  another,  "  that  she  termed  matrimony 
a  species  of  religion."  But  if  this  letter  really  refers  to 
the  courtship  of  duke  Philip  of  Bavaria,  it  is  a  plain 
representation  that  she  would  prefer  remaining  single^  to 
marrying  and  owning  as  her  lord,  one  who  was  a  sup- 
porter of  the  protestant  religion ;  and  her  words  can 
bear  no  other  meaning.  Mary  might  venture  this  re- 
monstrance to  her  father,  who  had  committed  such 
enormities  in  persecuting  the  tenets  of  the  very  prince, 
to  whom  he  was  now  disposing  of  her  hand. 

A  few  days  after  the  date  of  Wriothesley's  letter,  the 
French  ambassador,  Marillac,  in  a  letter,  dated  Decem- 
ber 27th,  1539,  says — **  I  have  heard  from  the  same 
source,  touching  the  marriage  of  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  king,  the  lady  Mary,  with  this  duke  of  the  house  of 
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BeiTaria.  Three  or  fimr  days  ago,  in  the  most  secret 
manner  which  could  be,  he  went  to  salute  and  visit  her 
in  a  house  of  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Abbey,  one  mile  from  this  city,  where  the  snd 
lady  had  been  brought  privately ;  and  after  having  kissed 
her,  which  is  considered  here  as  a  declaration  of  mar- 
riage, or  of  near  kindred,  and,  considering  also  that, 
since  the  death  of  the  late  marquis,^  no  lord,  however 
great  he  may  be  in  this  kingdom,  has  presumed  to  do 
so,  this  seems  to  imply  much.  The  said  duke  had  a 
long  discourse  with  her,  partly  in  German,  with  an  in- 
terpreter, and  partly  in  Latin,  of  which  she  is  not  igno- 
rant; and,  in  conclusion,  he  declared  to  the  king  h£s 
resolution  to  take  her  to  wife,  provided  that  his  person 
be  agreeable  to  the  said  lady." 

The  day  after  Anne  of  Cleves  made  her  public  entry- 
king  Henry  invested  Mary's  German  wooer  with  the 
order  of  the  Garter,'  an  honour  which  he  well  deserved;  on 
account  of  his  gallant  defence  of  Vienna  against  the  Turks^ 
in  1529,  when  he  won  the  cognomen  of  Bellico8us,or  the 
Warlike.     He  was  the  first  protestant  prince  invested 
with  the  order  of  the  Garter,  but  neither  his  renown  in 
arms,  nor  his  eloquent  wooing  in  high  Dutch  and  Latin, 
could  atone,  in  the  eyes  of  Mary,  for  his  Lutheranism  or  for 
his  league  against  the  emperor  her  relative.     Philip  the 
Warlike  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  Mary  during 
the  festivities  which  celebrated  the  ill-omened  marriage 
of  Anne  of  Cleves  and  Henry  VHL     He  departed  from 
die  court  of  England,  January  27,  with  the  intention  of 
returning  and  claiming  Mary  as  his  bride,  to  whom  he 
presented  at  his  departure  the  love-token  of  a  diamond 
cross.     The  important  preliminaries  of  <ibts  (or  portion) 
and  jointure  were  at  that  time  already  settled*     Poor, 
indeed,  they  were,  for  the  brave  Bavarian  was  but  a 
younger  brother,  and,  being  an  opponent  of  the  catholics^ 

*  Probably  her  unfortunate  cousin  Courtenay,  marquis  of  Exeter. 
'  MariUac's  Despatches, 
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feceWed  Mary,  of  coarse,  as  a  person  of  stigmatued  birth. 
Henry  VIIL  named  as  her  portion  less  than  7000/^  and 
duke  Philip  could  offer  her  a  jointure  of  but  8002.  or 
900/.  per  annum. 

The  insnlts  and  injnries  that  were  inflicted  on  the  un- 
offendbig  Anne  of  Cleres  by  Henry  VIIL  broke  the 
troth  between  Mary  of  England  and  Philip  the  Warlike. 
By  her  fiither^s  orders^  Mary  returned  die  diamond  cross 
to  the  lord  chancellor,  who  duly  transmitted  it  to  Philip. 
And  Mary,  perhaps,  whispered,  like  Portiap— 

**  A  gentie  riddance." 

Yet  the  brave  German  appears  to  have  been  sincerely 
attached  to  her,  for  he  remained  single,  and  renewed  his 
^it  six  years  afterwards,  and  being  repulsed,  died  a 
bachelor,*  as  became  a  true  knight  and  lover.  Well  had 
it  been  for  Mary  if  her  hand  had  been  given  to  the  brave 
and  true-hearted  German  Philip,  instead  of  his  cruel 
Spanish  namesake ! 

The  interrupted  accounts  of  the  princess  commence 
again  with  the  new  year  of  1540,  Mary  received  many 
new-year's  gifts,  and  was  very  liberal  in  her  distribu- 
tion of  presents,'  especially  to  her  sister  Elizabeth,  to 
whom  she  gave  a  yellow  satin  kirtle,  made  with  five 
jards  of  satin  at  Is.  6rf.  the  yard ;  the  princess  Mary,  in 
her  own  hand,  has  marked  against  the  item,  '<  for  a  kirtle 
for  ray  lady  Elizabeth's  grace."  Seven  yards  of  yellow 
damask,  at  the  same  price,  is  presented  by  Mary  to  the 
nurse  of  her  brother  Edward,  for  a  kirtle.  Mrs.  Caven- 
dish, the  woman  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  and  Ralf,  her 
chaplain,  are  given  new-year's  gifts  of  10«.  each ;  and 
Mary  twice  supplied  her  sister's  pocket  with  money  to 
^play  withal,"  the  sums  being  10^.  and  20«.  The  new- 
year's  gifl  she  presented  to  her  brother  Edward  was  a 

'  PUUp  of  BawU  died  at  Ueidelburg,  in  1548 ;  he  was  born  in  1503, 
tad  vat  tbordbre  a  Tery  suitable  age  lor  Uie  princess  Mary. 
'  PriTj  Pune  Eipcnses  of  the  princess  Mary. 
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crimson  satin  coat,  embroidered  with  gold  *^  by  the  king's 
broiderers,*^  and  fmrther  ornamented  with  pansies  formed 
of  pearls ;  the  sleeves  of  tinsel,  with  four  gold  aglets,  or 
hooks  and  eyes.  A  very  inconvenient  garment,  stiff  and 
cumbersome  it  must  have  been  for  an  infant  little  more 
than  two  years  old  ;  but  young  children  were  habited  in 
garments  modelled  into  miniature  resemblances  of  cos- 
tumes worn  by  grown  persons,  a  practice  which  certainly 
continued,  till  late  in  the  last  century,  with  far  more 
ridiculous  effect.^ 

The  princess  spent  some  weeks  at  her  father's  court, 
and  many  items  of  high  play,  and  even  wagers  lost  by 
her,  mark  the  manner  in  which  she  passed  her  time. 
She  lost  a  frontlet  in  a  wager  with  her  cousin,  lady 
Margaret  Douglas,  for  which  she  paid  4/.  These  front- 
lets were  the  ornamented  edges  of  coifs  or  caps,  similar 
to,  or  modifications  of,  the  costume  familiar  to  the  eye  in 
the  head-dress  of  Anne  Boleyn ;  some  were  edged  with 
gold  lace — and  this,  by  the  price,  appears  to  have  been 
of  that  class — and  others  with  pearls  and  diamonds. 
The  princess  Mary  not  only  pledged  caps,  but  lost 
breakfasts  at  bowls,  which  were  among  the  games  played 
by  ladies  on  the  greensward.  To  counterbalance  these 
items,  she  paid  this  quarter  for  the  education  of  a  child, 
and  binding  him  apprentice. 

In  the  summer  of  1540,  Mary's  privy  purse  expenses 
suddenly  ceased,  and  she  was  laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness 
at  her  brother's  residence  at  Tittenhanger.  The  last 
items  recorded  are  her  payments  to  the  king's  surgeon 
of  a  sovereign  for  coming  from  London  to  bleed  her, 

^  Marie  Antoinette  was  the  first  person  who  broke  the  absurd  fashion  of 
dressing  in&nt  boys  as  droll  miniatures  of  their  fathers.  She  attired  the 
unfortunate  dauphin  in  a  simple  blue  jacket  and  trousers,  for  which  she 
was  reviled,  as  if  little  bag- wigs  and  tiny  cocked  hats,  and  all  the  absurd 
paraphernalia  of  full  dress,  had  been  points  of  moral  obligation.  There  are 
noblemen  yet  in  existence,  who  dkn  remember,  at  six  years  old,  joining  the 
juvenile  parties  given  by  George  III.  and  queen  Charlotte,  dressed  after 
the  models  of  their  father's  court  costumes,  with  powdered  side  curls,  single 
breasted  coats  ,knee  buckles  and  shoe  buckles. 
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and  fifteen  shillings  to  her  old  apothecary  John,  for  stuff; 
likewise  alms  to  the  poor  of  forty  shillings,  and  a  gift  of 
pocket  money  to  her  sister  Elizabeth.  The  diary  of  her 
expenses  ceased  a  few  weeks  before  the  marriage  of  her 
fiither  with  Katharine  Howard,  and  was  not  resumed  for 
more  than  two  years. 

The  disturbed  state  of  England  at  this  period  gives 
reason  to  suppose  that  Mary's  household  was  broken  up, 
and  that  she,  though  passive  and  unoffending,  was  placed 
where  her  person  could  be  in  more  security  than  in  her 
own  dwellings.  Among  other  indications  of  change  in 
her  establishment,  her  young  favourite,  the  fair  Geraldine 
was  taken  from  her  service  and  transferred  to  that  of 
the  newly-married  queen  at  Hampton  Court.  It  was  here 
that  Surrey  first  admired  her,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  his 
interesting  biographical  sonnet,  which  traces  with  singular 
clearness  her  origin,  and  the  events  of  her  young  life  :— 

"  From  Toscany  came  my  lady's  worthy  race  ;* 

Fair  Florence  was  sometime  her  (their)  ancient  seat ; 
The  western  isle,'  whose  pleasant  shore  doth  face 

Wild  Camber's  cli£b,  did  give  her  liyely  heat 
Fostered  she  was  with  milk  of  Irish  breast ; 

Her  sire  an  earl ;'  her  dame,  of  princes'  blood.* 
From  tender  years  in  Britain  she  did  rest 

With  king's  child,*  where  she  tasted  costly  food. 
Hunsdon^  did  first  present  her  to  mine  eye. 

Bright  is  her  hue  and  Geraldine'  she  hight 
Hampton*  me  taught  to  wish  her  first  for  mine ; 

Windsor,  alas !  doth  chase  me  from  her  sight 
Her  beauty  of  kmd^  her  'virtue  from  above, 

Happy  is  he  that  can  obtain  her  love  T 

'  The  Fitzgeralds  trace  their  origin  from  the  Geraldi  of  Florence. 

*  IreUmd.  *  Earl  of  KUdare. 

*  Her  mother  was  lady  Elizabeth  Gray,  grand-daughter  to  queen  Elizas 
beth  Woodrille,  and  of  course  of  the  princely  blood  of  Luxemburgb. 

*  With  the  prinocn  Mary,  afler  her  &tber  s  execution  in  1537. 

*  Lady  Eliiabeth  Fitzgerald  lived  there  with  the  princess,  where  Surrey 
says  he  first  saw  her. 

*  This  is  no  romantic  name  of  Surrey's  invention,  but  simply  the  de- 
signatjon  of  the  Htzgeralds  in  all  the  chronicles  of  England  and  Ireland 
of  that  day. 

*  Surrey  bad  seen  her  at  Huntdon.  It  seems  he  was  not  struck  with 
bcr  charms  till  he  beheld  her  at  the  court  of  his  counn,  queen  Kjathaxine 
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Dreadful  events  took  place  in  England,  in  the  years 
1540  and  1541,  events  which  must  have  produced  a  fear- 
ful effect  on  die  mind  of  the  princess  Mary,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  most  of  the  vengeful  persecutions 
which  di^aced  her  reign.  This  woful  epodi  saw  the 
destruction  of  all  her  early  friends.  Her  old  scfaool- 
tnaster.  Dr.  Fetherstone,  sufiered  the  horrid  death  of 
treason,  in  company  with  Abel,  her  mother's  chaplain, 
and  another  zealous  catholic.  They  were  dragged  to 
Smithfield  with  fiendish  impartiality  on  the  same  hurdles 
that  conveyed  the  pious  protestant  martyr.  Dr.  Barnes, 
and  two  of  his  fellow-sufferers,  to  the  flaming  pile. 
Scarcely  could  the  princess  have  recovered  the  shock  of 
this  butchery,  when  the  fri^tful  execution  of  her  be- 
loved friend  and  venerable  relative,  the  countess  of  Salis- 
bury, took  place.  She  was  hacked  to  pieces  on  a  scaf- 
fold, in  a  manner  that  must  have  curdled  Mary's  blood 
with  horror,  and  stiffened  her  heart  to  stone.  The  con- 
nexion of  these  victims  with  Mary  has  never  been  clearly 
pointed  out,  nor  the  consequent  effect  of  their  horrid 
deaths  on  her  mind  properly  defined,  nor  her  feelings 
analyzed,  which  were  naturally  excited  against  those  who 
were  in  power  at  the  time  of  dieir  destruction.  Her 
murdered  friends  were  persons  of  unblemished  lives  and 
unswerving  integrity,  against  whom  no  crime  was  im- 
puted, excepting  their  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  her  mother, 
and  their  disapproval  of  Henry  VIII.'s  spiritual  su- 
premacy. 

When  the  explosion  regarding  the  conduct  of  Katha- 

Howard.  His  lore  was  of  the  Petrarchisn  character.  The  ftur  Gcral- 
dine  evidently  considered  the  passion  of  the  earl  a  mere  eomplixnent ; 
for  at  the  breaking  np  of  the  unfortunate  Katharine's  household,  she  mar- 
ried, at  the  age  of  sixteen,  old  sir  Antony  Browne,  who,  notwithstanding 
fais  plebeian  surname,  was  the  representative  of  Neville,  marquis  Mon- 
tague. The  fair  Geraldine,  after  a  most  respectable  wedlock  of  six  years, 
lost  her  ancient  husband,  and  retired  once  more  to  her  early  protectress, 
the  princess  Mary,  with  whom  wc  shall  meet  her  again.  The  only  dis- 
erepmcy  in  this  memorial  is,  that  Geraldine  was  considered  but  8ixty<«one 
when  she  died,  in  1589 ;  but  it  was  no  uncommon  case,  in  the  abaence  of 
registers,  for  a  beautiful  woman  to  be  reckoned  some  years  younger  than 
she  really  was. 
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line  Howard  took  place,  it  will  be  found,  by  the  State 
Papers,  tliat  Mary  was  resident  at  Sion*  with  her  cousin 
Margaret  Douglas,  and  the  young  duchess  of  Rich- 
mond, widow  of  Henry  VIIL's  natural  son.  The  prin- 
o&m  and  ber  companions  were  removed  from  Sion  to 
make  way  for  the  wretched  queen  and  her  guards.  They 
were  escorted  to  the  nursery  palace  of  prince  £dwai*d 
by  mr  John  Dudley,  and  some  of  Katharine  Howard's 
servants  were  appointed  to  attend  on  them.  The  de- 
relictions of  Henry  VIIL's  young  queen  restored  Mary 
to  the  hopes  ol  remaining  second  in  the  succession, — Sov 
so  she  was  usually  regarded,  notwithstanding  the  acts 
of  parliament  still  in  force  against  her  title.  This  im- 
proved prospect  brought  on  an  earnest  negotiation  for 
her  hand,  which  was  demanded  by  Francis  I.,  for  his 
seoood  son  Charles,  duke  of  Orleans.' 

This  treaty  was  conducted  at  Chabliz,  in  Burgundy, 
and  the  most  important  dispatches  regarding  it  are  dated 
April  22,  1542.'  The  privy  councillor  Paget,  a  man  of 
low  origin,  but  deep  in  all  the  intrigues  of  Henry  VIIL's 
cabinet,  was  the  ambassador  from  England.  He  was,  it 
seems^  a  person  who  made  his  way  by  his  facetious  con- 
versation, for  his  dispatches  are  a  diplomatic  comedy, 
and  he  gives  the  dialogue  with  the  high-admiral  of 
France  respecting  the  princess  and  the  duke  of  Orleans 
kn  a  droll,  quaint  style,  calling  the  princess  **  Our 
daughter" — ^viz.,  <^  daughter  of  England,"  while  Bon- 
nivet  calls  the  duke  of  Orleans,  '^  our  son." 

On  the  matter  of  dote,  or  dower,  these  two  worthies 
were  by  no  means  likely  to  come  to  terms ;  and  when 
Paget  unfolded  to  the  admiral  that  Henry  VIIL  only 

>  Vol.1.,  p.  692. 

*  Henry,  who  formerly  bore  this  title,  wm  at  this  time  dauphin,  by  the 
dceth  €/f  hb  brother  Francis,  while  the  third  son  of  France  had  now  suc- 
eeeded  to  the  title  of  Orleans.  Henry  was  at  this  time  the  husband  of 
QaberiM  de  Mediois. 

'  Bomet'f  Reformation,  vol.  i.,  p.  174.  Likewise  the  same  events  are 
tmuA  of,  Stato  Pi^en^  ^1.  i.,  pp.  792—740. 
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oifered  200,000  crowns  with  Mary,  while  Francis  I. 
quired  a  portion  of  a  million,  ^*  the  French  diplomatist,'* 
said  Paget,  ^*  heaved  twenty  sighs,  and  cast  up  his  eyes 
as  many  times,  besides  crossing  himself  (for  I  marked 
him  when  he  was  not  aware  of  it),  then  sending  forth 
one  great  sigh"  he  spoke  his  mind  pathetically  on  the 
smallness  of  the  lady  Mary*s  ebte.  Paget  declared  <<  it 
was  a  fair  oifer,  since  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  but  a 
second  son.  Had  king  Louis  XII.  any  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  crowns  with  the  princess  Mary  her 
aunt,  though  a  sovereign  prince  ? — and  as  for  the  king  of 
Scots,  he  got  only  one  hundred  thousand  with  Margaret.** 

Next  day  the  duke  of  Longueville,  governor  to  the 
French  prince,  took  Paget  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  to 
the  apartments  of  his  royal  charge,  where  he  was  treated 
with  an  exceeding  great  feast  and  good  cheer.  About 
two  o'clock  (this  was  certainly  after  dinner)  the  admiral 
sent  for  Paget,  and  every  man  avoided  out  of  the 
chamber.  "  Monsieur  TAmbassador,"  quoth  he,  "  let  us 
devise  some  means  of  joining  the  lady  Mary  and  our 
prince  together  ?  We  ask  your  daughter,"  quoth  he  ; 
**  for  her  you  shall  have  our  son, — ^a  ffenty  prince,"  quoth 
he,  and  set  him  out  to  sale.  '^  We  ask  you  a  cbte  with 
her,  and  after  the  sum  you  will  give,  she  shall  have  an 
assignment  (of  jointure)  in  our  country." 

'*  By  my  faith,"  continued  he,  **  the  dote  you  have 
offered  is  as  nothing,  and  if  the  duke  of  Orleans  were 
independent  as  Louis  XIL  and  the  king  of  Scots,  he 
would  rather  take  the  lady  Mary  in  her  kirde,  than  with 
the  mean  portion  of  200,000  crowns." 

The  treaty  ended  futilely,  like  all  the  preceding  ones. 
It  had  the  effect,  however,  of  paving  the  way  for  the 
formal  recognition  in  parliament  of  Mary's  rights  in 
succession. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  a  letter,  hitherto  unedited, 
at  the  State  Paper  Office,  written  throughout  in  Mary's 
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bandy  that  she  was  made  the  medium  of  pacification 
between  her  father  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  From 
this  carious  epistle  it  is  evident  she  was  residing  with  her 
broliier  Edward  and  her  sbter  Elizabeth,  at  Havering 
Bower.  In  all  probability  the  princesses  occupied  to- 
gether the  neighbouring  palace  of  Perga  It  will  be 
observed  that  she  mentions  her  sister  as  present  with  her 
at  the  audience  she  gave  to  the  Spanish  ambassadors. 

Letteb  of  the  Laot  Mart.* 

**  My  lord,  sfter  my  most  hearty  commexidatioos  to  yoo,  these  shsU 
be  to  adrertiie  yoa  that  this  day,  before  dinner,  the  emperor's  ambassa^ 

dors  came  to  Havering,  where (here  a  provoking  hiatus  occurs 

from  injury  to  the  paper,  but  the  lost  words  have  reference  to  the  little 
prince  her  brother,  and  she  goes  on  to  say,)  '  and  after  they  had  done 
their  duty  to  him,  they  came  to  my  sister  and  me,  and  shewed  me  how 
they  had  taken  their  leave  of  the  king's  highness,  my  fiuher,  and  by  his 
licence  came  for  the  same  purpose,  declaring  unto  me  what  great  amity 
they  trusted  should  increase  between  tbe  king  and  the  emperor,  and 
bow  ^ad  he  would  be  to  do  me  good ;  upon  occasion  whereof,  as  much  as 
I  could,  I  qwke  unto  them  the  whole  effect  of  your  last  letter,  where- 
nnto  they  answered  that  they  were  sorry  to  enter  into  such  communica- 
tions wiUi  me,  seeing  they  came  but  to  take  leave  of  me,  and  that  the 
one  of  them,  now  going  to  the  emperor's  court,  might,  instead  of  thanks, 
tell  complaints,  and  that  it  grieved  them  the  more  considering  my 

modesty  in  so  long  time  I  had  shewed They  took  it  to  be  great 

wisdom  in  me,  that,  seeing  the  matter  of  so  long  success,  and  the  jeopardy 
that  slowness  causeth  in  such  business,  I  would  help  myself,  for  they  said 
that  the  help  of  God  was  won  as  well  with  ^gence  as  with  prayer. 
Moreover,  desiring  me  to  ^ve  them  leave  to  speak,  they  said  *  that  if 
they  had  time  to  understand  the  least  part  of  the  good  will,  that  the  em- 
peror hath  shewed  and  beareth  to  the  king's  grace,  my  fiuher,  and  to 
me,  also,  because  I  am  the  daughter  unto — (here  the  words  are  gone,  and 
whether  the  ambassadors  mean  Henry  VIII.  or  Katharine  of  Arragon, 
is  uncertain) — ^to  whom  he  oweth  the  love  and  obedience  of  a  son, 
they  could  somewhat  blame  me  for  the  unkindness  laid  to  their  master's 
charge,  but  they  attributed  all,  to  the  negligence  and  little  care,  that  I 
had  to  be  informed  in  that  matter,  and  they  took  my  diligence,  now,  for 
virtue  ;  and  because  that  in  comihg  to  particulariie  the  fault  and  cold- 
ness that  I  put  in  them  I  might  lay  to  persons  to  whom  I  owe  reverence* 
and  ministers  to  whom  I  owe  good  wiU,  which  they  would  not  because 
the  emperor's  desire  is  that  1  should  be  always  in  the  good  will  and 
of  tbe  most  noble  king  my  father,  as  I  am  now.'    Leaving 

>  State  Paper  MSS. 
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to  dispute  on  tlieir  partf,  they  said  '  that  the  ▼ill  which  their  master 
beareth  me  was,  and  is,  and  ever  shall  be,  entire,  as  shall  be  seen  by  the 
effect  diat  he  shall  erer  offer,  and  shall  always  continue,  both  in  this  and 
the  friendship,  which  he  hath  ever  borne  to  the  king,  (u  they  said  bstee,) 
as  well  in  the  matter  before  said  as  in  all  things  that  a  good  and  a  JMt 
friendship  and  alliance  ought*  They  said, '  that  was  the  thing  they  most 
desired  in  this  world,  and  would  think  it  great  feUcity  and  good  gidn  to 
be  ministers  and  intercessors ;  that  this  good  and  pnre  friendship  maf 
alwayi  continae  for  the  desire  that  they  have  to  serve  both  ptrtiei,  aad 
the  good  will  they  bear  me.'  This  was  our  whole  communication,  asftf 
as  I  remember,  before  dinner ;  and  after  dinner,  when  they  came  to  take 
leave,  I  gave  them  as  gentle  words  as  my  wit  would  serve  me,  according 
to  your  counsel,  and  they  varied  in  nothing  from  the  efflset  above  snd ; 
and  so  I  write  this  letter,  for  I  eoold  not  be  satisfied  tiU  I  had  feUUIed 
your  desire  in  sending  you  word  of  all  those  things,  aa  kaowiath  Oadf 
who  keep  yon  for  evermore.-*From  Portgrove,'  flus  Tuesday,  at  mne  of 
the  clock  at  night 

**  Your  assured  loving  friend  during  my  life. 


The  very  guarded  language  Mary  uses  in  this  letter 
injures  its  perspicuity,  but  its  object  is  evidently  to  imprcM 
cautiously,  on  the  minds  of  her  father  and  his  ministersy 
the  importance  of  her  position  as  a  bond  of  union  between 
the  English  government  and  her  kinsman,  the  emperor 
Cfaaries  V.  This  curious  epistle  affords  the  first  instuioe 
of  a  daughter  of  the  royal  family  of  England  taking  any 
part  as  a  diplomatist. 

Mary  came  at  Christmas,  1542,  direct  from  young 
Edward's  residence  to  her  father  at  Westminster,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  re-commencement  of  her 
privy  purse  journal.  To  the  care  of  mistress  Finch  was 
^ven  her  funds  and  likewise  her  jewels.  The  new 
year's  gifts  sent  to  the  princess,  for  1543,  are  noticed  in 
the  renewed  accounts ;  some  of  them  possess  biographical 
interest,  others  mark  improvements  in  inventions,  the 
state  of  female  costume  and  occupations,  at  that  era. 
The  princess  Elizabeth  sent  her  sister  a  little  chain^  and 
a  pair  of  hose  made  of  silk  and  gold.     The  lady  Mar- 

>  This  must  mean  Pergo,  a  palace  for  the  female  royalty  of  England 
which  wts  close  to  Havering  Bower. 
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gan^  Douglas  a  gown  of  carnation  satin,  of  the  Venice 
&shion«  The  duchess  of  Suffiilk,  (Katharine  Wil* 
longhby,)  a  pair  of  woriced  sleeves  and  puUen-^ut^  for  an 
Italian  gown.  Lady  Calthorp,  two  pair  of  sleeves, 
whereof  one  pair  was  worked  with  silver,  and  the  other 
with  gold  and  parchment  lace :  this  article  occurs  more 
than  onoe,  and  was  the  first  indication  of  Brussels  lace.' 
Three  Venetians  sent  the  princess  a  fair  steel  glass.  If 
this  had  been  a  mirror  of  polished  steel,  they  would  not 
have  called  it  glass ;  but  as  Venice  was  the  birthplace 
of  looidng-glassesy  the  accountant  has  supposed  the 
quicksilver  was  polished  steel  put  under  glass.  Another 
article  occurs  of  the  same  kind  directly  after : — **  My 
young  lady  of  Noriblk,  two  pair  of  worked  sleeves, 
half-a-dozen  handkerchirfs,  and  a  steel  glass."  Lady 
Anne  Gray  presented  two  artificial  flowers;  and  her 
aunt,  lady  Kildare,  mother  oS  the  fair  Geraldine,  a 
oomb-ease  set  with  pearls.  The  fair  Geraldine  herself, 
under  the  designation  of  Lady  Browne,  of  London,^ 
sent  a  new  year's  gift  to  her  patroness ;  its  nature  this 
year  is  not  mentioned,  but  next  year  it  was  a  fuming 
box,  of  silver.  Sir  AnUmy  Browne,  the  ancient  bride- 
groom of  this  young  lady,  drew  the  princess  for  his 
Valentine,  1543,  and  received  from  her  a  gift  of  a 
brooch  set  with  four  rock  rubies  round  an  agate,  ena- 
melled black,  with  the  story  of  Abraham.  There  is  a 
previous  instance  of  the  princess  being  drawn  as  a  Valen- 
tine by  George  Mon^oy,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  her 
heusebold,  who  received,  in  consequence,  a  present  of 


>  TiMBe  werethe  supporters  to  the  ugly  points  worn  on  Ae  shoulders  of 
tubes  at  that  time,  rivals  in  deformity  to  the  stuffed  sleeves  recently  the 
finhioo. 

*  Among  the  stares  of  old  fiunilies  are  still  to  be  seen  rolls  of  parch- 
aant,  with  Brussels  laoe  flowers  and  figures,  worked  in  point- stitch  with 
the  needle ;  they  were  thus  prepared  previously  to  being  transferred  to 
tiiiimiinga  or  lacea 

■  Than  is  another  lady  Browne,  probably  sir  Antony's  mother,  who 
sent  pNsents  to  Mary,  both  before  and  after  lady  Elisabeth  Fitsgerald  s 
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money.  The  high  collars  with  little  ruffs,  often  seen  in 
the  portraits  of  this  time,  are  described  as  being  set  on 
•capes,  and  are  called  partletts.  Partletts  were  often  pre- 
sented as  new  year's  gifts.  Likewise  worked  chemises, 
probably  similar  to  the  modern  chemissette,  are  sent  to 
the  princess  from  many  of  her  female  friends ;  they  are, 
however,  registered  by  an  old  English  word  which  looks 
homely  enough  everywhere  excepting  in  Shakspeare's 
enchanting  spring  lyric, — but  who  objects  to  *' ladies' 
smocks  all  silvery  white?" 

Several  domestic  animals  are  mentioned:  Boxley,  a 
yeoman  of  the  king's  chamber,  was  given  by  the  princess, 
155.  for  bringing  her  a  present  of  a  little  spaniel.  Pre- 
viously, Sir  Brian  Tuke  had  sent  her  *'a  couple  of  little 
fair  hounds ;"  a  woman  of  London  had  5^.  for  bringing 
her  a  ^'brid  (bird)  in  a  cage;"  and  the  woodman  of 
Hampton  Court  took  charge  of  a  white  lark  the  princess 
had  left  there,  and  he  received  3^.  for  bringing  it  to  her 
at  Westminster,  in  April,  1543. 

Mary  was  present  at  her  father's  marriage  with 
Katharine  Parr ;  tiiis  fact,  and  the  circumstances  con- 
nected therewith,  have  already  been  narrated  in  the 
biography  of  that  queen.  She  accompanied  her  father 
and  his  bride  on  a  summer  progress  to  Woodstock, 
Grafton,  and  Dunstable ;  but  being  seized  with  a  violent 
return  of  her  chronic  illness,  she  was  carried  in  the 
queen's  litter  to  her  mother's  former  abiding  place,  the 
Honour  of  Ampthill.  From  thence^  after  several  re- 
moves, she  was  finally  carried  to  Ash  ridge,  where  her 
brother  and  sister  were  sojourning,  and  with  them  she  spent 
the  autumn.  Many  of  her  attendants  were  at  this  time 
suffering  under  the  influence  of  a  sickly  season,  and  were 
as  ill  as  their  mistress ;  for  her  slender  income  was  taxed 
for  lodging,  nursing,  and  medicine  for  them  at  a  distance 
from  the  bustle  of  the  roval  residences.  Her  faithful 
old  servant,  Randal  Dod,  was  very  sick,  and  one  of  her 
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women,  called  Bess  Cressy,  was  long  chargeable  during^ 
illness.  Jane  the  Fool  was  indisposed  in  healthy  and  on 
recovery  was  taken  with  a  fit  of  industry,  since  a  solitary 
article  appears  in  the  accounts  of  the  princess  Mary  of 
Id.  expended  for  needles  for  "  Jane  the  Fole."  A 
chair  was  worked  for  king  Henry  in  the  autumn  by 
Mary  and  her  maidens,  as  a  new  year's  gift  for  the  king ; 
it  was  of  such  ample  dimensions,  that  the  materials  cost 
twenty  pounds.  When  king  Henry  and  his  bride  re- 
turned to  Westminster,  the  princess  Mary  joined  them 
there  at  Christmas.  She  must  have  been  greatly  dis- 
tressed for  money,  owing  to  her  bounty  to  her  sick  ser- 
vants, and  the  expenses  of  her  own  long  affliction,  for 
she  sold  a  pair  of  gilt-silver  pots*  for  £37.  19^.  4{/.,  and 
a  fur  of  budge  for  £19.  155.'  Soon  after  she  received 
a  very  seasonable  token  of  her  stepmother's  kindness,  in 
the  substantial  form  of  a  gift  of  £40.  The  income  of 
Mary  was  so  small  and  precarious,  that  every  one  of  her 
numerous  benefactions  must  have  been  attended  with 
some  degree  of  self-sacrifice. 

Her  early  dignity  as  the  sole  offspring  of  the  sovereign^ 
and  the  great  expenses  lavished  on  her  household  and 
establishment  in  her  infancy  and  girlhood,  rendered  the 
subsequent  privations  of  a  limited  and  precarious  income 
more  embarrassing.  Those  who  sued  for  her  bounty  ex- 
pected her  to  bestow  as  munificently  as  if  she  were  the 
eldest  princess  of  England;  those  who  supplied  her 
income  apportioned  it  according  to  the  law  which  had 
ranked  her  as  an  illegitimate  and  cast-off  scion  of  the 
royal  family.  This  harassing  uncertainty  of  station^ 
however,  ceased  with  the  close  of  1543,  and  the  ensuing 
year  brought  a  favourable .  change  in  the  prospects  of 
the  disinherited  princess. 

*  PriTy  Purse  Expenses,  96—152. 

'  Thisspedes  of  fur  cannot  be  traced  bj  our  antiquaries;  the  great- 
price  profes  that  it  was  a  precious  material. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

Mary's  rettontion  to  royal  rank — Court  dreas — Her  pqpnlaiity — Infla- 
ence  of  Katharine  Parr— Biary's  translation  of  the  paraphrase  of  St 
John— Her  privy  pnrse  expenses — Her  horticnitoral  importatiottt— 
Her  cloeka — Portrait — ^Wagers — Her  jewels — Gifts  to  her  nsta^^ 
Gift  to  lady  Jane  Gray— Death-hed  chai^ge  of  Henry  VIIL  to  the 
princess  Mary — Her  letter  to  the  duchess  and  to  duke  of  Somerset-— 
Lord  Thomas  Seymour  asks  her  consent  to  his  marriage  with  the 
queen — Her  letter  in  reply — Mary*8  illness — ^Letter  from  the  prinoesi 
Elisabeth — ^Mary*s  disapproral  of  the  protcstant  church  of  Eng^an^- 
Controversy  with  Somerset — Mary*s  scriptural  translation  adopted  hy 
the  church  of  England — Visit  to  St.  Jameses  Palace — ^Lord  Thomas 
Seymour  sends  her  a  musical  teacher — His  letter  and  &11 — Blary's 
long  illness — Her  death  expected — Contest  with  Somenet  on  her  re- 
cusancy— Somerset's  fall — Hints  of  Mary*s  regency — Her  retreat  tnm 
political  agitation — Marriage  treaties — Disputes  on  reli^on  renewed 
—Her  expected  elopement — Singular  visit  to  court — Her  servants 
ordered  to  control  her — They  prefer  imprisonment — Mary's  discus- 
sion with  the  chancellor,  &c. — Intrigues  to  disinherit  her— Lady 
Jane  Gray's  visit — That  of  bishop  Eidley — Mary's  Christmas  visit  to 
the  king — Her  last  letter  to  him — His  death — Mary  disinherited  by 
his  will — She  approaches  London — The  Dudley  faction  deceive  her — 
Warned  by  Throckmorton — Her  flight — Received  at  Sawston  HaD — 
It  is  burnt  in  her  sight— She  promises  to  rebuild  it — ^Passes  through 
Bury — Reaches  Kenninghall — Her  dispatch  to  the  council — Lady  Jane 
Gray  proclaimed  queen — Mary  retreats  to  Framlingham  Castl^ As- 
sumes the  royal  title. 

An  auspicious  change  took  place  in  the  situation  of 
Mary,  a  few  months  after  the  sixth  marriage  oi  her 
father.     Although  her  restoration  to  her  natural  place  in 
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the  succession  was  not  complete,  a  strange  reservation 
being  made,  in  favour  of  the  daughters  Henry  VIII. 
might  have  by  queen  Katharine  Parr,  or  by  any  suc- 
ceeding wives,  yet  Mary  was  re-instated  in  royal  rank 
by  act  of  parliament,^  pused  Feb.  7th,  1544. 

On  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  Mary  assisted  at  a 
grand  court  held  by  the  queen  her  step-mother,  for  the 
reception  of  the  duke  de  Najera,  a  Spanish  grandee  of 
the  highest  rank,  whose  secretary  has  preserved  minute 
particolars  of  the  ceremonial.  When  the  noble  Spaniard 
had  been  presented  to  the  queen,  he  essayed  to  perform 
his  homage  to  the  princess  Mary  by  kissing  her  hand,  but 
she  prevented  him,  and  very  graciously  offered  him  her 
lips,  a  proof  that  he  was  her  relative,  and  privileged  thus 
10  salute  her.'  Mary  danced  at  a  court  ball  given  on 
the  same  occasion:  her  dress  was  extremely  splendid, 
being  a  kirtle,  or  dose-fitting  under-gown,  made  of  cloth 
of  gold,  over  which  was  worn  an  open  robe  of  three- 
|riled  violet  velvet;  a  coronal  of  large  precious  stones 
eompleted  this  brilliant  costume.  Her  magnificence  of 
attire,  and  her  public  appearance  at  the  reception  of  a 
grandee,  who  was  the  accredited  agent  of  Charles  V., 
nay  be  considered  as  the  eiiects  of  her  restoration  to 
nyyal  rank.  The  Spanish  secretary  of  the  duke  de 
Kajera  wrote,  that  Mary  was  pleasing  in  person,  and  so 
popular  in  England,  as  to  be  almost  adored.  ^<  Among 
other  praises  that  I  heard  of  her,''  adds  he,  '^  is,  that  she 
Imoirs  how  to  conceal  her  acquirements,  and  surely  this 
a  DO  small  proof  of  wisdom." 

Either  the  religious  prejudices  of  Mary  were  not  so 
ioTindble  as  have  been  supposed,  or  the  influence  of 
Kttharine  Parr  was  indeed  extraordinary;  for  by  the 
entreaty  of  that  queen,  she  undertook  the  translation  of 
die  Latin  paraphrase  of  St  John,  by  Erasmus.     The 

*  PirliainenUry  History,  toI.  ill.,  p.  179. 

'  Set  Xarinac's  deipatcfae§,  preriouily  quoted  at  p.  226. 
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original,  \vhich  comprehended  all  the  Gospels,  was  a 
work  very  precious  to  those  who  wished  for  reformation 
in  the  Christian  church,  founded  on  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  Scripture ;  but,  like  Scripture  itself,  the 
luminous  paraphrases  by  Erasmus  were  locked  in  a 
learned  language  from  the  approach  of  general  readers. 
It  was  the  erudition  and  industry  of  the  princess  Mary 
that  rendered  into  English  the  whole  of  the  important 
paraphrase  of  St.  John ;  she  meant  to  have  laboured 
further  in  the  good  work,  when  a  recurrence  of  her 
chronic  illness  laid  her  once  more  on  a  bed  of  sickness, 
and  her  chaplain.  Dr.  Francis  Mallet,  revised  and  pre- 
pared the  manuscript  she  had  completed,  for  the  press. 
It  was  comprised  in  the  same  volume  with  the  other  para- 
phrases of  Erasmus,  which  were  rendered  into  English 
by  several  celebrated  reformers.  Those  who  mistake 
Henry  VIII.  for  a  patron  of  the  reformation,  instead  of 
what  he  really  was,  (and  still  continues  to  be,)  its  im- 
pediment, its  shame,  and  its  sorrow,  have  supposed  that 
Mary  undertook  this  task  to  please  and  propitiate  her 
father.  But  that  such  course  was  not  the  way  to  his 
good  graces,  is  apparent  from  the  anger  which  was  ex- 
cited in  his  mind  against  Katharine  Parr,  on  account  of 
the  theological  works  patronized  by  her,  anger  which 
had  nearly  been  fatal  to  that  queen,  soon  after  the 
publication  of  these  paraphrases.  Mary's  translation, 
therefore,  must  have  been  undertaken  wholly  to  please 
Katharine  Parr,  who,  in  her  letter  from  Hanworth, 
Sept.  1544,  entreated  her  to  get  her  translation  of 
St.  John  with  all  care  and  diligence,  revised,  and  then 
with  speed  ^*to  send  this  her  most  fair  and  useful 
work"  to  her,  that  she  might  with  the  rest  (viz.,  the 
translations  of  Kay,  Cox,  Udall,  Old,  and  Allen)  com- 
mit it  to  the  press,  desiring  withal  to  know  of  her, 
whether  it  should  be  published  in  her  name,  or  anony- 
mously.    Katharine  Parr  added  on  this  point,  "  that 
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in  her  opinion  she  would  do  a  wrong  to  the  work,  if 
she  sliould  refuse  to  send  it  to  posterity  with  the 
advantage  of  her  name ;  because  in  her  accurate  trans- 
lation she  had  gone  through  much  pains  for  the  public 
good,  and  would  have  undertaken  more,  had  her  health 
permitted.  I  see  not  why  you  should  reject  the  praise 
which  all  deservedly  would  give  you ;  yet  I  leave  all  to 
your  own  prudence,  and  will  approve  of  that  which 
seems  best  to  you."  * 

Mary  did  not  append  her  name  to  her  translation, 
but  she  permitted  Dr.  Udal  to  say  what  he  pleased  con- 
cerning her  labours  in  his  preface,  which  was  to  the 
following  effect : — *'  England,**  he  said,  "  can  never  be 
able  to  render  thanks  sufficient,  so  it  will  never  be  able 
(as  her  deserts  require)  enough  to  praise  the  most  noble, 
the  most  virtuous,  and  the  most  studious  lady  Mary's 
grace,  for  taking  such  pains  and  travail  in  translating 
this  paraphrase  of  Erasmus  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John." 

Dr.  Mallet,  who  superintended  the  progress  of  this 
work  through  the  press,  could  not  have  been  long  in  the 
service  of  the  princess  Mary,  having  been  chaplain  to 
the  late  unfortunate  queen  Katharine  Howard.  He 
was  highly  esteemed  by  queen  Katharine  Parr  for  his 
deep  learning ;  his  principles  appear  to  have  been  mild 
and  liberal^  if  he  may  be  judged  by  his  co-operation  with 
some  of  the  fathers  of  the  reformation  in  a  work  of 
general  Christian  utility.  The  persecution  and  severe 
imprisonment  he  met  with  in  the  succeeding  reign  did 
not,  perhaps,  encourage  him  in  this  happy  frame  of 
mind,  since  his  name  occurs  in  Fox's  list  of  persecutors, 
— a  solitary  instance  among  the  personal  friends  of  Mary, 
who  are  almost  all  excluded  from  that  black  catalogue. 

The  manuscript,  which  has  been  preserved,  of  the 

*  See  preceding  Life  of  queen  Katharine  Parr.  The  further  particulars 
quoted  here  mre  drawn  from  Udal*s  preface  to  the  Paraphrases,  and 
8trjpe'i  Memorials. 
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princess  Mary's  privy  purse  expenditure,  closes  with  the 
year  1544 ;  it  has  afforded  a  curious  insight  into  her  real 
manner  of  spending  her  time,  her  tastes,  and  pursuits. 
Among  other  remarkable  points,  it  shews  how  small  a 
portion  of  her  means  was  bestowed  on  any  of  the  pre* 
valent  devotional  observances  of  the  times.  If  she  bad 
been  inclined  to  spend  her  income  on  attentions  to  the 
dead,  instead  of  active  charity  to  the  living,  she  might 
have  done  so  with  impunity,  as  the  masses  for  the  soul 
of  her  friend,  queen  Jane  Seymour,  indubitably  prove 
tliat  such  rites  still  formed  part  of  the  then  established 
church.  But  no  other  expenditure  of  the  kind  occurs, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  yearly  trifle  offered  at 
Candlemas,  the  expenses  of  Mary  might  have  passed  for 
those  of  a  protestant  princess.  Many  items  occur  in  the 
course  of  this  diary,  which  bespeak  her  love  of  flowers, 
rare  seeds,  and  roots ;  she  was  a  horticulturist  and  an 
importer  of  foreign  plants,  for  her  father  gave  £10  in 
reward  to  a  person,  because  he  had  brought  safely  to 
England  many  trees  from  Spain,  commissioned  by  *^  his 
daughter  the  lady  Mary's  grace."  *  She  had  a  decided 
taste  for  clocks,  like  her  illustinous  relative,  Charles  V.,' 
for  they  form  a  prominent  article  in  her  yearly  expendi- 
ture ;  sometimes  she  had  as  many  as  four  i*epaired  and 
regulated  at  once;  she  sometimes  gave  and  received 
presents  of  clocks.  Gloves  were  sent  her  from  Spain  as 
presents ;  she  gave  a  gentleman,  in  the  suite  of  the  lord 
admiral,  thirty  shillings,  for  bringing  her,  from  a  duchess 
in  Spain,  a  coffer  containing  twelve  pair  of  Spanisli 
gloves.     Gloves  of  this  kind  bore  a  great  price  as  late 

*  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  VIII.,  edited  by  sir  Harris  NiooUs. 

*  It  is  well  known  that  he  diverted  himself  with  clock-work  in  his  re- 
tirement at  St.  Just,  adcT  his  abdication,  and  that  there  hia  mighty  mind 
convinced  itself  of  the  futility  of  religious  persecution,  by  obserring  the 
difficulty  of  making  two  of  his  clocks  strike  simultaneously.  He  reasoned 
that  if  unresisting  and  unthinking  matter  was  so  hard  to  regulate,  bow 
could  men  be  tortured  into  exact  unison  of  thought  ?  Bol  this  noU^ 
lesson  he  learned  too  late  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
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as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  were  probably 
some  of  the  relics  of  Moorish  industry ;  tliey  were  made 
of  exquisite  leatlier,  and  embi-oidered  with  silk,  gold, 
silver,  and  even  with  gems,  and  highly  perfumed.  The 
wicked  suspicions  of  that  age  of  crime  often  supposed 
that  the  perfumes  of  Spanish  gloves  were  poisoned. 

Painting  was  not  one  of  the  arts  encouraged  by  Mary 
while  princess,  owing  to  her  slender  finances,  but  she 
paid  John  Hayes  handsomely  for  drawing  her  work- 
patterns,  and  gave  ^^  one  John  £4,  who  drew  Iter  like- 
ness" on  a  table ;  that  is,  it  was  a  portrait  painted  on 
wood. 

There  is  a  good  portrait,  by  Holbein,  in  the  collection 
at  Hampton-court,  representing  a  princess  about  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  supposed,  rather  too  hastily,  to  be  Eli- 
zabeth*    The  outline  of  the  face  is  wholly  different  from 
the  pear-shaped  form  of  EIizai)eth^s  visage,  instead  of 
which,  it  is  short  and  round,  and  though  sufficiently  re- 
gular to  excuse   the  praises  of  Mary's  person,  which 
&rmed  the  constant  theme  of  her  contemporaries  in  her 
youth,  shews  a  slight  indication  of  the  squareness  on  the 
upper  lip.  which  was  afterwards  so  violently  caricatured 
in  the  prints  executed  in  the  reign  of  her  successor.     If 
other  tokens  were  wanting  to  identify  it,  the  costume  is 
sufficient,  which  had  materially  changed  before  Elizabeth 
had  attained  the  age  of  the  person  represented.     The 
colour  of  the  hair  has  occasioned  tlie  mistake,  which  is 
ci  a  red  cast  of  auburn,  when  it  is  probable  that  Mary 
bad  the  dark  hair   as  well  as   the  dark   eyes  of  her 
Spanish  mother.     But  most  of  the  portraits  of  that  era 
are  embellished  with  red,  or  sandy  hair ;  it  is  supposed 
that,  out  of  compliment  to  the  rufous  complexion  of 
Henry  VIII.,  the  locks  of  his   dutiful  courtiers  were 
sprinkled  with  gold  dust,  or  red  powder,  in  order  that 
those  who  had  not  been  gifted  by  nature  with  the  warm 
hoe  &shionable  at  court,  might  at  least  have  the  appear- 
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ance  of  possessing  that  enviable  tint.  Holbein's  genuine 
works  have  a  very  deceptive  quality,  leading  the  beholder 
into  much  false  criticism  on  his  stiffness  and  hardness. 
The  laborious  finish  of  the  flesh  and  draperies  induces 
those  who  look  at  his  pictures  to  examine  them  as  near 
as  possible,  and  the  closer  they  are  surveyed  the  flatter 
they  appear ;  but  let  the  spectator  walk  into  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  the  picture  assumes  a  marvellous  eflfect 
of  roundness,  and  vraisemhlance.  Thus  it  is  with  the 
famous  group  of  Henry  VHI.  and  family,  which  is  one 
of  the  treasures  of  Hampton-court ;  on  a  close  inspec- 
tion it  seems  as  flat  as  a  map,  and  as  highly  finished  as 
an  enamelled  teacup ;  but  as  the  spectator  i*etreats  from 
it,  and  looks  at  it  from  the  centre  of  the  room,  the  pillars 
move  into  panoramic  perspective,  the  recess  deepens,  the 
glorious  roof  glows  with  lozenges  of  ruby  and  gold,  the 
canopy  juts  out,  and  the  royal  group  beneath  assume 
life-like  semblance.  Thus  it  is  with  the  young  portrait  of 
Mary, — if  it  is  viewed  from  the  window-seat  to  the  right, 
its  effect  is  full  of  nature  and  reality.  The  face  is  deli- 
cate and  pleasing ;  the  complexion  pale  and  pure ;  the 
fragile  figure  shews  the  ravages  of  recent  illness ;  the 
expression  of  the  features  is  mild  and  reflective ;  and  the 
whole  design  gives  the  idea  of  a  lady  student  engaged  in 
peaceful  meditation.  A  book,  with  vellum  leaves,  is  on 
a  stand  to  the  right,  and  the  princess  holds  another, 
velvet  bound,  and  clasped  with  gold,  in  her  hands; 
fluted  curtains  partially  open  from  the  back-ground; 
these  accessories  Holbein  has  finished  with  Flemish  pa- 
tience. The  book  on  the  stand  appears  as  if  the  studious 
princess  had  recently  been  writing  therein.  Her  dress 
is  in  form,  colour,  and  texture,  exactly  resembling  that  of 
queen  Anne  Boleyn,  at  the  Louvre ;  it  is  square  at  the 
bust,  taper  in  the  waist,  girded  with  a  cordeliere  of 
gems,  and  made  of  rase-coloured  damask.  Hie  head- 
dress is  of  the  round  hooil  form.     <<  Mary/'  according 
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to  the  Italian  of  Pollino,*  <<  was  small^  fragile,  and  of  a 
singularly  beautiful  complexion,  but  of  a  very  different 
tint  from  that  of  her  father ;  when  a  girl,  she  was  much 
celebrated  for  her  beauty,  but  the  troubles  she  under- 
went in  her  father's  reign  faded  her  charms  prematurely, 
though  she  was  very  far  from  ugly.     Her  face  was  short, 
her  forehead  very  large,  her  eyes  dark  and  lustrous,  and 
remarkably  touching  when  she  fixed  them  on  any  one." 
The  portrait  engraved  by  Honbraken,  with  an  axe,  a 
&sces,  and  a  mourning  Cupid,  entitled  queen  Katharine 
Howard,  is  indubitably  the  princess  Mary,  about  the  age 
of  thirty.    It  is  nearly  a  fac-simile  in  features,  dress,  and 
attitude,  with  her  portrait  in  the  family  group  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  only  at  a  more  advanced  age. 

The  tone  of  the  privy  purse  journal  of  the  princess 
altered  considerably  when  Katharine  Parr  presided  over 
the  English  court.  All  cardplaying  and  betting  vanish 
from  the  pages  of  this  document ;  but  in  the  preceding 
year  Mary  had  lost  the  monstrous  sum  of  £10  in  a  bet  with 
Dr.  Bill.  A  divine  so  called  was  distinguished  among  the 
fathers  of  the  protestant  church  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  but  whether  he  is  the  same  to  whom  the 
princess  Mary  lost  her  wager  is  a  curious  question.  Such 
an  incident  is  as  much  at  variance  with  all  preconceived 
ideas  of  the  gloom  and  unbending  sternness  of  Mary's  rou- 
tine of  life,  as  it  would  have  been  of  the  primitive  simpli- 
city of  that  of  Dr.  Bill.  If  one  could  see  a  grand  inqui- 
sitor playing  at  dice  or  betting  at  a  horse-race  with  Calvin 
or  John  Knox,  the  sight  would  scarcely  be  more  startling 
and  anomalous  than  the  plain  item  in  the  account  book 
of  Mary,  noting  cash  thus  won  and  lost.  Strange,  in- 
deed, are  the  revelations  when  a  sudden  flash  of  light 
affords  a  transitory  view  into  the  realities  of  life,  just  at 
the  commencement  of  tlie  great  religious  warfare,  which 
has  raged  since  this  period ;  the  mind  is  tantalized  with 
an  earnest  wish  to  know  more  of  the  private  life  and  daily 
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mode  of  conduct  of  those,  who  are  only  known  to  the 
world  as  persecutors  on  one  side,  or  as  martyrs,  or  theo- 
logical champions  on  the  other.  Vain  is  the  wish ;  the 
struggles  of  rival  creeds  for  supremacy  take  the  place  of 
all  other  information,  either  personal  or  statistical ;  indi- 
vidual ciiaracter,  arts,  science,  and  even  the  historian's 
absorbing  theme — arms,  are  alike  a  blank  in  the  annab 
of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary ; 
yet  all  were  undergoing  changes  as  striking  as  those  of 
religion.  In  this  dearth  of  general  information,  assiduous 
examination  of  the  documents  which  time  and  accident 
have  spared,  becomes  a  more  imperative  duty. 

The  remaining  leaves  of  the  book  containing  the  ac- 
counts of  the  princess  Mary,  are  filled  up  with  the  list  of 
her  jewels.  Many  interesting  marginal  notices,  iu  her 
own  hand,  arc  added  to  it.  The  jewels  were  placed  in 
the  care  of  Mary  Finch,  and  at  the  bottom  of  every  page 
is  the  signature  of  the  princess ;  and  on  each  side  of  it 
four  long  scratches,  to  prevent  any  more  writing  being 
added.  Among  these  jewels  was  a  "  book  of  gold  with 
the  king's  face,  and  that  of  her  grace's  mother,  (Katha- 
rine of  Arragon.)"  This  is  retained  in  Mary's  pos- 
session ;  but  the  next  article,  a  round  tablet,  black  en- 
amelled, with  the  king's  picture  and  that  of  queen  Jane, 
was  given  by  Mary  as  a  present  to  Mrs.  Ryder,  at  her 
marriage  with  judge  Bro^Ti.  "  A  pomander  of  gold, 
having  a  dial  in  it,"  was  given  "  to  the  lady  Elizabeth's 
grace."  This  must  have  been  a  watch.  Another  item 
occurs  of  a  plain  tablet  of  gold,  with  a  dial  in  it,  given  to 
lady  Kingston.  Among  Mary's  valuables  were  minia- 
ture paintings,  set  in  brooches  and  tablets,  evidently 
meant  to  be  worn  on  the  person ;  their  subjects  were 
mostly  from  Scripture  history,  but  one  given  to  the 
princess  Elizabeth  had  on  it  the  history  of  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe.  The  king  presented  his  daughter  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  jewels,  tlie  1st  of  January,  1543;  and 
six  months  before  his  death  (the  20th  of  July)  he  pre- 
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seated  her  with  so  many,  that  it  may  be  supposed  they 
were  her  mother's  jewels.  Among  them  occurs  another 
miniature  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  set  with  one  of 
the  king,  opening  like  a  lxx>k  of  gold.*  Against  one 
gold  necklace,  set  with  pearls,  Mary  has  written,  <<  given 
to  my  cousin  Jane  Gray,'*  little  thinking  when  she  gave 
her  young  kinswoman  a  share  of  her  ornaments,  that  the 
&ir  neck  would  be  mangled  ^y  her  order,  round  which 
these  pearls  were  clasped.  Many  rich  presents  were 
distributed  by  Mary  among  her  female  relations;  the 
names  of  lady  Frances  (mother  to  lady  Jane  Gray),  lady 
Eleanor  Clifford,  and  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  (married 
to  Matthew  Stewart,  earl  of  Lennox,)  frequently  occur, 
familiarly  named  as  ''  my  cousin"  Frances,  Eleanor,  or 
Marget. 

Mary  had  been  suffering  with  severe  illness  in  the 
early  part  of  1546,  and  was  in  the  spring  at  the  court  of 
her  stepmother.  A  letter  is  extant  from  her  brother 
prince  Edward,'  dated  from  Hunsdon,  May  20,  1546,  in 
which  he  congratulates  her  affectionately  on  her  reco- 
very, affirming  that  God  had  given  her  the  wisdom  of 
Esther,  and  that  he  looked  up  to  her  virtues  with  ad- 
miration. He  desires  her  to  give  his  love  to  lady  Tyr- 
whit,  lady  Lane,  and  to  lady  Herbert ;  these  were  ladies 
of  queen  Katharine's  household,  and  the  last  her  sister-^ 
circumstances  which  prove  that  Mary  was  then  resident 
at  court. 

Mary  retained  her  father's  favour  to  the  close  of  his 
existence,  though  just  as  he  was  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave,  her  name  was  strangely  implicated  in  the  myste- 
rious offences,  for  which  the  accomplished  Surrey  was 
harried  to  the  block.  General  history  repeats  perpetually 
thai  Surrey's  principal  crime  was  an  intention  of  aspir- 

>  Iftay  beantifbl  historicAl  minittiires  set  in  thii  mode  were  seen  among 
the  StnwbeiryJiiU  coUectioa>  Uiough  Uiey  chiefly  belonged  to  the  17th 
centiirj. 

'  Quoted  in  Strype's  Memorials. 
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ing  to  the  hand  of  the  princess  Mary ;  his  own  family 
history,  however,  proves  that  this  was  impossible^  for  his 
hand  was  already  given  to  a  wife  whom  he  tenderly 
loved,  and  who  survived  him  many  years.* 

Henry  VIII.  in  his  will  confirmed  Mary  in  her  rever- 
sionary rights  of  succession,  and  bequeathed  to  her  the 
sum  of  £10,000  towards  her  marriage  portion,  if  she 
married  with  the  consent  of  the  council  of  regency. 
While  she  continued  unmarried,  she  was  to  enjoy  an  in- 
come of  £3000  per  annum,  which  it  appears  arose  from 
the  rents  of  her  manors  of  Newhall,  or  Beaulieu,  Huns- 
don,  and  Kenninghall.  This  last  was  part  of  the  illegal 
plunder  of  the  noble  house  of  Howard,  which  she  ho- 
nestly returned,  on  her  accession,  to  its  rightful  owner. 

The  silence  of  all  English  writers  regarding  any  com- 
munication between  Henry  VHI.  and  his  eldest  daughter, 
when  he  was  on  his  deathbed,  obliges  us  to  have  recourse 
to  the  testimony  of  continental  historians,  and  to  translate 
the  following  {jhssage  from  the  Italian  of  Pollino: — 
^^  One  day,  when  the  king  felt  convinced  that  his  death 
was  approaching,  he  ordered  his  daughter  Mary  to  be 
sent  for.  He  addressed  her  with  great  tenderness  and 
affection,  and  said — ^  I  know  well,  my  daughter,  that 
fortune  has  been  most  adverse  to  you,  that  I  have  caused 
you  infinite  sorrow,  and  that  I  have  not  given  you  in 
marriage,  as  I  desired  to  do ;  this  was,  however,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God,  or  to  the  unhappy  state  of  my 
affairs,  or  to  your  own  ill  luck ;  but  I  pray  you  take 
it  all  in  good  part,  and  promise  me  to  remain  as  a  kind 
and  loving  mother  to  your  brodier,  whom  I  shall  leave 
a  little  helpless  child.'  " ' 

It  is  very  probable  that  Mary  actually  made  her  fii- 

'  See  Howard  Memorials)  by  Henry  Howard,  esq.,  of  Corby  Castle. 

'  Pollino,  p.  191.  This  writer  must  have  had  access  to  the  muniments 
of  history  in  those  reigns,  since  wc  find  in  his  pages  repeated  informatiim 
derived  from  sources  (as  Privy  Council  journals,  State  Paper  letters,  &&} 
which  were  unknown  to  the  contemporary  English  historians,  and  have 
only  been  recently  opened  to  the  public 
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ther  such  promise,  because  in  all  the  stormy  movements 
of  the  succeeding  reign ,  though  it  will  be  presently 
shewn  that  snares  and  temptations  were  not  wanting  to 
induce  her  to  seize  the  reins  of  government,  she  never 
gave,  either  secretly  or  openly,  the  least  encouragement 
to  any  rebellion  against  the  successive  regents,  who  go- 
verned in  her  brother's  name.  Happy  if  she  could 
preserve  her  own  home  from  molestation — which  was 
not  always  the  case. 

Her  brother's  first  employment  on  his  accession,  was 
to  write  her,  from  the  Tower,  a  Latin  letter  of  condolence 
on  their  father's  death,  replete  with  as  much  personal 
affection  to  herself  as  the  stiffness  of  a  scholastic  compo- 
sition would  permit. 

The  princess  lived  in  retirement  at  her  country-seats 
in  the  ensuing  spring.  The  great  changes  which  took 
place  in  religion  immediately  after  the  decease  of  Henry 
VIII.,  had  as  yet  produced  no  collision  between  her 
and  the  protector  Somerset;  the  following  letters  be- 
speak her  on  terms  of  great  familiarity  and  friendship 
both  with  him  and  his  wife  : — 

The  Prdicess  Mabt  to  mt  Ladt  of  Somerset. 

"  My  good  Gossip,  (1547,  ApriJ.) 

"  After  1117  very  hearty  commendatioDs  to  you,  -with  like  desire  to 
hear  of  the  amendment  and  increase  of  your  good  health,  these  shall  he 
to  pot  yon  in  rememhrance  of  mine  old  suit  concerning  Richard  Wood, 
who  was  my  mother's  servant  when  you  were  one  of  her  grace's  maids. 
As  you  know,  hy  his  application,  he  hath  sustained  great  loss,  almost  to 
hu  utter  undoing  without  any  recompence  hitherto,  which  forced  me  to 
trouble  you  with  his  suit  before,  whereof  (I  thank  you)  I  had  a  very 
good  answer,  and  desire  you  now  to  renew  the  same  to  my  lord  your 
husband,  for  I  consider  it  impossible  for  him  to  remember  such  mattera, 
having  such  a  heap  of  business  as  he  hath.  Wherefore  I  heartily  require 
you  to  go  forward  in  this  suit  till  you  have  brought  it  to  an  honest  end, 
for  the  poor  man  is  not  able  to  abide  long  in  the  city. 

•♦  And  thua,  my  good  Nann,  I  trouble  you  with  myself,  and  all  jnine? 
thanking  yon  with  all  my  heart  for  your  earnest  gentleness  towards  me 
in  all  my  suits  hitherto,  reckonmg  myself  out  of  doubt  of  the  con- 
tiniimnce  of  the  same.  Wherefore  once  agun,  I  most  trouble  you  with 
my  poor  George  Brickhouse,  who  was  an  officer  of  my  mothec'a  irvsd- 
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rob^  aod  hedt,  from  the  thne  of  Ae  kiag'BTUba''ii 

only  deftire  ii  lo  be  one  of  tbe  knigha  of  Windior,  if  all  the  imbi  W 

nut  fii\ed ;  and  if  they  be,  to  bare  the  next  iwcnkm  in  lihBiiiin^ 

i»hc*rtof  (ill  niiof  ftpinioD)  joa  shall  do  i  rhiTTTahlf  deed,  i 

AIniifrhly  God,  who  tend  yoa  good  health  nd  «  dnrtSr, 

|ilcfa«iuiv — Fmm  Sl  John's,  this  Sonday,  in  the  iter 

uf  AprJ. 

**  Tonr  loving  friend  dnrinf  ar  Wk, 


Mary's  requests  for  provision  for  ber  motber^s  i^ 
M-rvaiHai  were  duly  remembered  by  her  "  good  Saiin;'fcr 
humo  months  later,  a  letter  of  thanks  in  her  hand  occurs 
u»  the  Protector  : — 

The  Prixcess  Mart  to  the  P&oxBCTOft. 

••  My  I,.n!. 

"  1  lieuriiiy  thank  yoa  for  yoar  gentlenen  fheved  «mrhi«g  ■▼  i^ 
f|UfftU  lat^  madf  unto  yon,  whereof  I  have  been  idvciuaed  Isy  ny 
eoui|ifnillrr :  and  though  1  shall  leave  (omit)  to  tmnble  joq  ax  |auiM 
with  the  whtile  number  of  my  said  reqaeiti,  yet  I  ihem^  it  good  to 
signify  to  yc»u  my  desin>  for  those  persons  who  hare  terred  ae  a  rtsj 
long  time,  and  have  no  kind  of  liring  certain.  PrayiDg  tob,  ay  kid. 
according  to  yc»ur  gentle  promise,  that  they  may  hare  pensinna,  as  mj 
other  M^rvuuts  have,  during  their  lives ;  for  their  years  be  so  ftr  pHNd 
that  I  fear  thry  hhall  nut  fojoy  them  long. 

**  Thus,  with  my  beany  cctmmendations,  as  well  to  yimrself  at  wmj 
gossip,  your  miiV*.  I  bid  you  both  farewell.  Praying  Afanightr  God  t» 
Send  you  both  as  much  bvtdih  and  comfort  of  sonl  and  body,  as  I  voaU 
wish  mysell— From  Beaulieu,  the  28th  of  Dec." 

In  June,  lord  Thomas  Seymour  wrote  to  bcr,  re- 
ijuesting  her  sanction  to  his  marriage  with  her  friend 
and  mother-in-law,    Katharine    Parr;    her   letter  has 
already  been  given.*    It  is  sensibly  written,  though  some- 
what prudishly   worded,  disowning  all  knowledge  im. 
wooing  matters;  and  she  evidently  insinuates,  that  » 
six  montlis'  widowhood  was  rather  too  short  for  the  widow^ 

'  Sm  preecding  Ufc  of  KaUiarine  Fter. 
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of  a  king  of  England ;  though  perhaps  Mary  knew  as 
veil  as  the  parties  themselves,  that  they  were  already 
married.  The  princess  dated  her  letter  from  Wanstead  ;* 
toon  after  she  notified  to  Katharine  Parr,  that  she  was 
about  to  try  the  air  of  Norfolk  for  the  restoration  of  her 
infirm  health,  and  from  that  time  she  sojourned  fre- 
quently at  her  manor  of  Kenninghnll.  She  required  the 
attendance  of  her  cliamber-woman,  Jane,  during  an 
attack  of  illness  that  seized  her  in  the  autumn.  This 
damsel  had  given  her  hand  to  William  Russel,  a  servant 
in  the  household  of  her  sister,  on  whicii  occasion  Mary 
received  the  following  familiar  letter*  from  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth : — 

Fbote  the  Prdicess  Elizabeth  to  the  Princess  Mabt. 
"  To  my  well-belored  sister,  Mary. 

**  Good  sister,  as  to  hear  of  your  sickness  is  unpleasant  to  me,  so  it  is 
nothing  fearful,  for  that  I  understand  it  is  your  old  guest,  that  is  wont  oft 
to  Tisit  you ;  whose  coming,  though  it  he  oft,  yet  it  is  never  welcome ; 
\nx  notwithstanding,  it  is  comfortable  for  that  Jam/aprcFri^a  minuaftrivnU 

**  As  I  do  understand  your  need  of  Jane  RusselPs  service,  so  I  am 
lorry  that  it  is  by  my  man*s  occasion  letted^  (hindered ;)  which,  if  I  had 
known  afore,  I  would  have  caused  his  will  to  give  place  to  need  of  your 
lervice,  for  as  it  is  her  duty  to  obey  his  commandment,  so  it  is  his  part 
to  attend  your  pleasure ;  and  as  I  confess  it  were  meeter  for  him  to  go 
to  her,  since  she  attends  upon  yon,  so  indeed  he  required  the  same,  but 
for  divers  of  his  fellows  had  business  abroad  that  made  his  tarrying  at 
borne. 
**  Good  sister,  though  I  have  good  cause  to  thank  you  for  your  oft 

lending  to  me,  yet  I  have  more  occasion  to  thank  you  for  your  (rft  gentle 

vriiing ;  and  you  may  well  see  by  my  writing  so  oft,  how  pleasant  it  is 

tone. 
**  And  thus  I  end  to  trouble  you,  desiring  God  to  send  you  as  well  to 

^  u  jon  can  think  or  wish,  or  I  desire  or  pray. — From  Ashridge, 

Kribbled  this  27th  of  October. 

**  Your  loving  sister, 

**  Elizabeth.** 

The  will  of  Henry  VII I.  was  as  replete  with  seeds  of 
strife  for  his  subjects  as  the  capricious  acts  of  his  life 
had  been.     The  monarch  who  had,  on  the  suppression 

'  EHi^s  I^rtt  Series  of  English  Letters. 

.'  After  the  attainder  of  sir  Giles  Heron,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
bii  manor  house  at  Wanstead  remained  royal  property. 
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of  the  monasteries,  desecrated  so  many  altars,  and  scat- 
tered the  funds  of  so  many  mortuary  chapels  and  en- 
dowed chantries,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  intentions  of 
the  founders,  whose  very  tombs  were  often  violated,  left, 
by  his  will,  £600  per  annum  for  masses  to  be  said  for 
his  soul  !  !  He  had  likewise  enjoined  his  executors  to 
bring  up  his  son  in  the  catholic  faith ;  by  this  he  pro- 
bably meant,  the  cruel  church  of  the  six  articles  which 
he  had  founded.  This  will  was  a  serious  impediment 
to  the  protestant  church  of  England,  for  the  establishment 
of  which,  Somerset  and  Cranmer  took  decided  steps 
directly  Henry  expired.  Before  the  parliament  met  in 
November,  bishop  Gardiner,  the  chief  supporter  of 
Henry's  an ti -papal  catholic  church  was  deprived  of  his 
see,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet.  Sometime  in  the  same 
autumn,  a  controversy  by  letter  took  place  between  the 
princess  Mary  and  Somerset,^  which  appears  to  have 
been  commenced  by  her  earnest  entreaties  for  the  per- 
formance of  her  father's  will,  especially  that  part  which 
related  to  tlie  education  of  her  brother. 

Somerset's  answer  to  the  princess  is  alone  preserved ; 
it  contains  assertions  regarding  the  protestant  principles 
and  intentions  of  Henry  VHL,  wholly  contradicted  by 
facts.  Far  wiser  would  it  have  been  for  the  protestant 
protector  to  have  boldly  founded  his  opposition  on  the 
obvious  truth,  and  argued  on  the  inconsistency  of  Henry's 
testament  and  his  deeds;  but  Somei-set,  like  most  po- 
liticians, sacrificed  the  majesty  of  truth  to  expediency, 
which  conduct,  of  course,  involved  him  in  a  labyrinth  of 
disputation  and  self-contradiction. 

In  the  course  of  the  corres|X)ndence  that  ensued  be- 
tween Somerset  and  bishop  Gardiner  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, a  remarkable   fact    appears,     which    is,    that   the 

'  Burners  Uetbnnatiun,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  \4 — 37.     For  the  will  of  Henrj 

VIII.  iM!v  Hevlin*s  Ketbrniation,  p.  80:2.  where  it  is  printed  at  leogch. 

The  uriginal  docuinent  in  well  worth  pcruMil.  as  bearing  striking  evidenct 

of  the  recurrence  of  the  religious  tenets  which  had  been  impressed  in 

youth  on  the  roval  testator's  mind. 
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paraphrases  of  Erasmus,  among  which  the  translation  by 
the  princess  Mary  held  so  conspicuous  a  place,  was  re- 
printed by  the  founders  of  our  protestant  church,  and 
was  provided  in  all  churches  throughout  England  as  a 
companion  to  the  Bible,  being  considered  next  in  efficacy 
to  the  sacred  volume  itself,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
reformed  faith.  It  likewise  appears  that  Gardiner's 
attacks  on  this  very  work  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  his 
imprisonment.^  Mary's  connexion  with  this  publication 
forms  a  singular  incident  in  the  history  of  this  con- 
troversy, and  indeed  in  her  own  career.  Thus  strangely 
did  Mary's  opposition  to  the  protestant  church  of 
England  take  place,  at  the  very  moment  that  church  was 
taking  for  one  of  its  bulwarks  the  work  of  her  own  pen. 
The  princess  was  invited  to  court  by  an  affectionate 
letter  from  the  young  king  her  brother,  who  was,  before 
religious  controversy  occasioned  variance,  exceedingly 
fond  of  her.  The  royal  family  passed  the  Christmas 
succeeding  their  father's  death,  in  each  other's  society, 
on  the  most  affectionate  terms.  From  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  visits  of  Mary  to  court  were  few,  and  as  she 
could  not  agree  with  the  tenets  of  the  protestants,  she 
held  herself  as  much  in  retirement  as  possible.  The 
country  was,  the  succeeding  summer,  in  a  state  of  insur- 
gency from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  utter  misery  into  which  the  tyranny  of 
the  latter  years  of  Henry  VIII.'s  government  had  thrown 
iu  It  ought  to  be  noted,  that  not  one  of  these  insur- 
gents implicated  Mary's  name  in  their  proceedings; 
though,  if  she  had  given  them  the  slightest  encourage- 
ment, there  cannot  be  a  doubt  they  would  joyfully  have 
done  so.  Mary  certainly  limited  her  religious  zeal  whilst 
she  was  a  subject,  to  the  narrow  circle  of  her  own  chapel 
and  household,  for  which  she  claimed  only  toleration ; 
this  she  was  the  less  likely  afterwards  to  practise,  since 

*  Buraet,  vol.  ii,  pp.  26 — S5. 
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no  example  was  afforded  her  that  it  formed  a  principle 
of  any  creed  established  in  Christendom.' 

Notwithstanding  all  Mary's  caution,  the  protector 
addressed  to  her  some  communication,  accusing  her  ser- 
vants of  encouraging  the  rebels  in  Devonshire;  she 
answered  him  by  a  letter,'  in  which,  after  proving  that 
her  servants  were  not  near  the  scene  of  action,  she  c(H1« 
eludes  with  these  words  : — 

**  My  lord,  it  troubleth  me  to  hear  such  reports,  especially  irhere  there 
M  no  cause  given ;  trusting  my  household  shall  Iry  (prove)  themselves  true 
suljects  to  the  king's  majesty,  and  honest,  quiet  persons,  or  else  I  would 
be  loth  to  keep  them.  And  vhereas»  you  charge  me  that  my  proceed- 
ings in  matters  of  religion  should  give  no  small  courage  to  many  of  these 
men,  to  require  and  do  as  they  do ;  that  thing  appeareth  most  evidently 
to  be  tmtrue,  for  all  the  rising  about  this  part  (i.  e.  Norfolk)  is  touching 
no  point  of  religion.  But  even  as  ye  nngently,  and  without  desert,  charge 
me,  so  I,  omitting  so  fully  to  answer  it  as  the  case  doth  require,  do  and 
will  pray  God  that  your  new  alterations  and  unlawM  liberties  be  not 
rather  the  occasion  of  these  assemblies  than  my  doings,  who  am  (God  I 
take  to  witness)  disquieted  therewith.  And  as  for  Devonshire,  no 
indifferent  (impartial)  person  can  lay  the  doings  to  my  charge ;  for  I 
have  neither  land  nor  acquaintance  in  that  country,  as  knoweth  Al- 
mighty God ;  whom  I  humbly  beseech  to  send  you  all  as  much  plenty 
of  his  grace  as  I  would  wish  to  myself.  So,  with  my  hearty  commen- 
dations, I  bid  you  farewell — From  my  house  at  Kenninghail,  the  20th 

of  July. 

"  Your  friend,  to  my  power, 

"  Mart." 

'  It  is  a  lamentable  trait  in  human  nature,  that  there  was  not  a  sect 
established  at  the  Rcfonnatiou,  that  did  not  avow,  as  part  of  their  religious 
duty,  the  horrible  necessity  of  destroying  some  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
(mostly  by  burning  alive,)  on  account  of  what  they  severally  termed 
heretical  tenets.  The  quakers  were  absolutely  the  first  Christian  com- 
munity since  the  middle  ages,  who  disavowed  all  destructiveness  in  their 
religious  precept«.  How  furiously  these  friends  to  their  species  were  per- 
secuted, the  annals  of  New  England  can  tell ;  and  Great  3ritain,  though 
more  sparing  of  their  blood,  was  equally  wasteful  of  their  lives,  for  they 
were  penned,  by  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.,  by  hundreds,  in  gaols— such 
gaols  as  were  provided  then,  rife  with  malignant  fevers  and  every  horror. 
James  II.  declared  to  Bettic,  one  of  his  court,  that  he  had  released  1200 
quakers,  confined  in  different  gaols  at  his  accession.  Original  letters  of 
Bertie,  Retrospective  Review,  Second  Scries. 

'  Burnet,  vol.  iii.,  Hist,  of  Ref.,  Records  3,  p.  195.  Tliis  letter  is 
supposed  to  be  answered  by  Somerset  in  a  letter  preserved  by  Burnet, 
but  the  subjects  do  not  agree. 
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Mary  came  to  London  in  the  autumn  of  1548^  and 
paid  a  visit  to  her  brother  at  his  private  residence  of  St« 
James's  Palace.    Here  she  must  have  occupied  a  regular 
suite  of  reception  rooms,  for  she  had  a  great  concourse 
of  her  friends  to  viut  her»  and  made  most  especial  good 
cbeor  for  their  entertainment.     The  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries  of  the  table  were  not,  it  is  evident,  forbidden  at 
court,  but  the  sound  of  musical  instruments  was  wholly 
banidied  from  the  royal  residences;  nor  did  the  first 
lady  in  the  realm  venture  to  indulge  her  favourite  taste, 
by  touching  virginals,  lute,  or  regals,  while  sojourning 
under  the  roof  oi  the  young  sovereign  of  England. 
The  widower  of  Katharine  Parr,  Lord  Thomas  Sey- 
mour, was  among  the  guests  of  Mary.     This  is  appa- 
rent in  a  letter  he  addressed  to  her,  in  which  he  returned 
thanks  for  her  hospitality ;  at  the  same  time  he  required 
her  testimony  (as  related  in  the  preceding  biography) 
respecting  the  rich  jewels  her  father  had  given  to  the 
late  queen  Katharine  Parr.      He,   in   the  conclusion, 
alluded  to  Mary's  total  deprivation  of  music  while  she 
abode  at  St.  James's,  and  insinuated    that  she  must 
wholly  have  lost  her  practice.     In  order  to  obviate  such 
a  misfortune,  he  offered  the  services  of  his  man,  Walter 
Earle,  who  was  well  skilled  on  her  favourite  instrument, 
the  virginals,  to  give  her  lessons.     The  inquisitors  of  the 
Star-chamber,  who  soon  after  carefully  sifted  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  unfortunate  Seymour,  found  that  he  had 
bad  a  long  consultation  with  his  man,  Walter  Earle,  the 
night  before  that  person  set  out  on  his  errand  to  Mary. 
They  shrewdly  suspected  that  Walter  was  directed  to 
intersperse  with  his  musical  lessons  some  words  calcu- 
lated to  raise  the  ambitious  widower  in  the  good  graces 
of  the  princess* 

Great  jealousy  was  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  pro- 
tector, that  hb  brother,  if  he  failed  in  his  matrimonial 
projects  regarding  Elizabeth,  or  Lady  Jane  Gray,  meant 
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to  oiFer  his  hand  to  the  princess  Mary.     Nor  were  these 
suspicions  wholly  unfounded. 

The  Lord  Admibal  (Seymour)  to  tbx  Ladt  Mart. 

"  After  my  humble  commeDdations  to  your  grace,  with  most  hearty 
thanks  for  the  great  good  cheer  I  (amongst  others)  had  with  yon,  at  your 
grace's  late  being  here.  It  may  hereof  please  you  to  understand,  that  had  it 
not  been,  that  the  little  time  of  your  late  abode,  did  rather  require  to  be 
absented  from  suits,  (not  troubled  with  applications,)  than  to  be  at  any 
time  impeached  (impeded)  of  the  entertainment,  of  so  many  of  your  grace's 
friends,  which  then  came  to  visit  you,  I  had,  even  then,  by  mouth,  de- 
sired knowledge  of  the  thing  which  now  I  am  suitor  for  by  writing.' 
***** 

I  have  sent  your  grace  this  bearer  to  wait  on  you  tlus  Christmas,  and  to 
renew  and  bring  to  your  remembrance  such  lessons  as  I  think  yon  hare 
forgotten  ;  because,  at  my  late  being  at  St  James's,  I  never  saw  a  jMir  of 
virginals  stirring  in  all  the  whole  house ;  wishing  I  had  some  other  thing 
that  might  be  more  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  your  grace,  whom  for  this 
present  I  commit  to  the  good  governance  of  God, — From  Seymour  Place, 
this  17  th  of  December." 

But  one  little  month  intervened  between  the  penning 
of  this  letter  and  the  impeachment  of  the  hapless  writer, 
and  in  still  less  time  he  was  hurried  without  trial  to  the 
block,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  signed  by  the  hand  of  his 
fraternal  foe.  He  employed  his  last  moments  in  writing 
to  the  royal  sisters  Mary  and  Elizabeth^  one  of  whom 
regarded  him  with  feelings  of  friendship,  tlie  other  with 
those  of  love. 

jNIary's  health  was  so  very  infirm  in  the  spring  of 
1540,  that  her  death  was  generally  expected ;  she  henelf 
felt  convinced  that  her  end  was  near.  Had  she  died  at 
this  time  how  deeply  venerated  would  her  name  have 
been  to  all  posterity— -how  fondly  would  her  learning, 
her  charities,  her  spotless  purity  of  life,  her  inflexible 
honesty  of  word  and  deed,  and  her  fidelity  to  her  friends, 
have  been  quoted  and  remembered  by  her  country !  Even 
her  constancy  to  the  ancient  church  would  have  been 

*  Ileru  is  omitted  tlic  })assagc  rc^rardiiig  Mary*s  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
puted jewels  which  has  boon  already  quoted  in  the  preceding  biograjAy 
of  Katharine  Parr ;  the  whole  is  in  liaynes's  Burleigh  Papers,  p.  73. 
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fagiveD,  as  she  was  as  yet  innocent  of  the  greatest 
offence  a  human  being  can  commit  against  God  and 
man — persecution  for  religion's  sake.  If  she  had  never 
reigned,  the  envenomed  hatred  between  protestants  and 
ettholics  would  have  been  less^  and  many  horrid  years 
of  persecution  and  counter-persecution  would  have  been 
^wxed. 

She  wrote  a  meditation  on  her  severe  illness  in  1549, 
and  sent  it  to  her  kinswoman,  lady  Capel,  with  these 
words: — 

"  Good  cousin  Capel, — I  pray  you,  as  often  as  you  be 
disposed  to  read  this  writing,  to  remember  me  and  pray 
for  me,  your  loving  friend,  Marie." 

This  cousin,  whose  relationship  the  princess  claims  so 
frankly,  was  daughter  to  the  lady  Manners,  descended 
from  Anne,  duchess  of  Exeter,  sister  to  Edward  IV.,  by 
her  second  husband,  St  Leger,  and  of  course  a  descend- 
ant of  the  royal  line  of  York.* 

The  sickness  Mary  alluded  to,  laid  long  and  heavily 
on  her  at  Kenninghdl,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  greatly 
iggravatcd  by  the  arduous  letters,  she  had  almost  daily 
to  write  to  the  protector,  respecting  her  required  con- 
formity with  the  recently  established  church  of  England. 
In  the   course   of  this   correspondence  she  frequently 
alluded  to  her  sinking  health.  The  point  of  contest  was, 
her  refusal  to  deliver  up  her  chaplain.  Dr.  Hopton,  her 
officer.    Sir    Francis   Inglefield,  and   her  comptroller, 
Rochester,  for  the  examination  of  the  privy  council,  re- 
garding her  domestic  worship.    In  her  letter,  she  rather 
appeals  to  the  former  friendship  bet^veen  her  and  Somer- 
set, than  uses  harsh  language ;  she  speaks  of  her  health 

in  these  words  :— 

*  Ptfkc't  Rojal  Authors,  and  Strype.  The  present  ducal  house  of 
^itbiid,  and  its  branches  of  the  name  of  Manners,  derive  descent  from, 
^legitimate  Une  of  York  through  this  source 

VOU  V.  B 


; 
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"  I  intend,  with  God's  grace,  to  tnmUa  yoa  little  with  mnj  wotHkf 
snits,  but  to  bestow  the  short  time  I  think  (expect)  to  live  in  qoietneHy 
praying  for  the  king's  majesty  and  all  of  yon. 

"  MoreoTer,  yonr  desire  seems  that  I  shonM  send  nay  comptroBer 
(Rochester)  and  Dr.  Hopton  (chaplain)  to  joo.  It  is  not  imknowm  to 
you  that  the  chief  charge  of  my  house  resteUi  only  on  the  travaUt  of  my 
said  comptroller,  who  hath  not  been  absent  from  my  house  three  whole 
days  since  the  setting  up  of  the  same,  nnless  it  were  for  my  letters  p^ 
tents ;  so  that  if  it  were  not  for  his  continual  diligence,  I  think  my  fitdt 
portion  (income)  would  not  have  stretched  so  far.  My  <^*»TVF"t  by  oc- 
casion of  sickness,  hath  been  long  absent,  and  is  not  yet  able  to  ride } 
therefore,  as  I  cannot /or&ear  (spare)  my  comptroller,  and  my  priest  it 
not  able  to  journey,  I  desire  you,  my  lord,  if  you  haTe  anything  to  de- 
clare to  me,  except  matters  of  religion^  to  send  me  tome  traaty  peiaoa 
with  whom  I  shall  be  contented  to  talk ;  but  assuring  yon  that  if  any  aer- 
Tant  of  mine,  man,  woman,  or  chaplain,  should  move  me  contrary  to  my 
conscience,  I  would  not  give  ear  to  them,  nor  suffer  the  like  to  be  used 
in  my  house.  And  thus,  my  lord,  with  my  hearty  commendations,  I 
wish  unto  you,  and  the  rest  (of  the  council)  as  well  to  do  as  myaeU^— 
From  my  house  at  Kenninghall,  22nd  of  June,  1549. 

*'  Your  assured  friend  to  my  power, 

"  Mart." 

The  dispute  gathered  strength  as  it  proceeded,  and  in 
a  letter  written  a  few  days  after,  she  says,  "  her  poor 
sick  priest,  Hopton,  has  set  out  in  obedience  to  their 
orders,  though  the  weather  was  cold  and  stormy,  and 
he  likely  to  fail  by  the  way." 

This  controversial  correspondence  with  Somerset  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  his  deposition  from  the  pro- 
tectorship. The  faction  which  had  deposed  him  (the 
leaders  of  which  were  Dudley,  Cranmer,  and  North- 
ampton) addressed  an  extraordinary  memorial  to  Mary, 
giving  their  own  version  of  the  transaction,  written  with 
natiural  partiality  to  their  own  cause  and  conduct  From 
this  singular  document  we  abstract  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — 

To  MY  Lady  Mary's  Grace  and  my  Lady  Euzabeth's  Grack. 
*'  It  may  please  your  grace,^  with  our  most  humble  and  hearty  com- 

*  A  duplicate  of  this  state  paper  was  certainly  sent  to  both  sisters,  as  it 
is  superscribed  to  both,  but  is  only  pertinent  to  Mary^  as  the  contenta  will 
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— iilitinm,  to  imdentaiid  that  wbertat  ioim  titmble  bath  ohanced  be- 
tvwB  na  of  the  king's  mijeaty's  council  and  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and 
heeanee  the  same  may  he  dtyersely  reported,  we  ha^e  thought  it  oar 
fafta  to  signiiy  to  your  ^raee  briefly  how  the  matter  hath  grown,  and 
by  what  means  it  hath  now  come  to  this  extremity." 

Many  sentences  then  occur,  accusing  Somerset  indefi- 
nitely of  pride,  ambition,  and  impracticability  in  business, 
wood  at  last  with  flying  into  violent  courses  because  he 
suspected  a  cabal  against  him.  As  addressed  to  the 
princess  Mary,  the  following  narrative  of  the  only  mis- 
demeanour that  could  be  alleged  against  the  hapless 
Somerset  is  very  curious : — 

^  We,**  resume  his  accusers,  **  had  not  dined  together  above  twice, 
hut  immediately  he  took  the  Tower,  and  raised  all  the  country  about 
Hampton  Court,  bruiting  and  crying  out  that  certain  lords  had  deter- 
mined to  destroy  the  king's  majesty,  (whom  we  pray  to  God  on  our 
knees  to  make  as  old  a  king  as  any  of  his  progenitors !)  And  when  he 
had  thus  gathered  the  people  together  at  Hampton  Court,  he  brought 
his  majesty  into  the  base-court  there,  and  to  the  gate,  causing  him  (good 
prince)  to  say  to  the  people  crowded  round  the  gate,  *  I  pray  you  be  good 
to  us  and  our  uncle  !* " 

The  scene  of  this  stirring  historical  drama,  we  consi- 
der, is  that  antique  quadrangle  in  Hampton  Court  which 
opens  on  the  river,  the  bridge,  and  offices ;  this  we  think 
agrees  with  the  term  base^court  It  is  little  injured  by 
the  hand  of  innovation ;  and  here  imagination  can  pic- 
lure  the  royal  boy,  with  his  noble-looking  uncle,  suppli- 
cating through  the  grate,  the  motley  crowd  assembled 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  and  the  adjacent  hamlets, 
"  to  be  good"  to  them.  But  this  did  not  form  the  whole 
of  the  protector's  harangue,  which  chiefly  turned  on  a 
political  intrigue  he  suspected  his  rivals  meant  to  agitate 
with  the  princess  Mary.     The  document  proceeds — 

"  Wlien  he,  Somerset,  began  his  oration  to  the  people,  and  among  his 
other  untrue  and  idle  sayings,  declared  '  That  we  wanted  to  remove  him 
from  his  office,  because  we  were  minded  to  have  your  grace  (princess 

shew.  It  is  printed  at  length  in  Mr.  Ty tier's  Edward  and  Mary,  vol.  i., 
p.  248.  Our  readers  are  only  offered  the  passages  relative  to  Mary  ;  the 
whole  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  those  really  desirous  of 
historical  truth. 
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liary)  to  be  regent  of  the  realm ;  dilating  on  what  danger  it  would 
prove  to  his  migesty  to  have  your  grace,  who  are  next  in  nuxeisum  and 
tide,  to  be  in  that  place,  and  that  therein  was  meant  a  great  treason*** 
which,  as  God  knoweth,  we  never  intended— and  consider  all  laws  touch- 
ing the  government  provide  to  the  contrary ;  neither  have  any  of  us  aU 
at  any  time,  by  word  or  writing,  opened  any  such  matter  to  your  grace, 
as  your  honour  knoweth.*' 

This  singular  communication  bears  every  appearance 
of  a  snare  laid  for  Mary  by  Dudley.  It  opened  to  her  a 
prospect  which  she  had  never  previously  contemplated,  of 
governing  England,  as  princess  regent,  by  the  aid  of  hia 
faction  and  the  deposition  of  Somerset.  Had  she  given 
way  for  one  instant  to  the  temptation  of  ambitious 
vanity,  and  encouraged  Dudley  by  replying,  "  That  as 
next  in  succession  and  titky  her  appointment  as  regent 
was  by  no  means  an  unreasonable  step,"  she  had  been 
lost,  for  the  same  party  afterwards  conspired  to  invalidate 
her  title  and  right  of  succession  to  the  throne.  She 
knew  them  well,  and  gave  no  encouragement  to  the 
subtle  hint  The  whole  transaction  has,  till  very  re- 
cently, slept  in  the  dim  twilight  of  the  State  Paper  OfBce. 
Most  wisely  does  Mr.  Ty tier  observe,  "  that  historical 
truth  is  progressive,  of  slow  attainment,  and  to  be  founds 
if  anywhere,  in  the  original  letters  of  the  times."  To 
this  may  we  add,  that  history  separated  from  the  com- 
panionship of  her  sister  biography,  is  an  inexplicable 
riddle ;  for  in  the  individual  characters  of  rulers  and 
princes,  in  their  passions,  interests,  and  good  or  bad 
principles,  can  alone  be  traced  the  springs  of  the 
outward  and  visible  actions,  which  history  records. 

Dudley's  despatch,  after  detailing  many  curious  parti- 
culars relative  to  Edward  VL  and  Somerset,  irrelevant 
here,  concludes  with  the  following  strong  canvass  to  enlist 
Mary  on  their  side : — "  We  trust  your  grace,  in  our  just 
and  faithful  quarrel,  will  stand  with  us^  and  thus  shall 
we  pray  to  Almighty  God  for  the  preservation  of  your 
grace's  health." 
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It  may  be  inferred,  firom  Mary's  kindness,  on  her  ac- 
cession  to    Somerset's  down-trodden  and    persecuted 
fiunily,  after  his  enemies  had  wreaked  their  final  ven* 
geance  on  him,  that  she  by  no  means  approved  of  his 
ruin  and  execution ;  and  it  is  certain,  from  the  imme- 
diate renewal  of  aggravated  severities  against  her  for  the 
practice  of  her  domestic  worship,  that  '^  her  grace  did 
not  stand  "  with  his  enemies  according  to  their  earnest 
request.     Indeed,  Mary's  utter  retreat  firom  all  political 
agitation  in  her  brother's  stormy  minority  was  a  re* 
spectable  trait  in  her  character,  and  coincides  entirely 
with  PoUino's  narrative  regarding  her  father's  death-bed 
charge.     Whenever  she  was  at  issue  with  the  ministers 
of  Edward  VI.,  her  dissension  was  wholly  personal,  and 
never  of  a  public  nature.     It  was  passive  and  defensive, 
and  limited  to  repelling  their  interference  with  her  do- 
mestic altar  and  worship;  and  when  she  had  resisted 
their  attacks,  she  neither  meddled  with  their  intrigues, 
fomented  their  fiictions,  nor  encouraged  their  enemies. 

When  the  Dudley  regency  arrested  her  chaplains  for 
officiating  in  her  chapel,  she  appealed  to  the  emperor 
on  the  subject  ;^  and  his  ambassador,  April  19th,  1550, 
demanded  of  the  privy  council  "  that  the  lady  Mary 
might  have  her  mass,  which  was  denied,"  says  her  royal 
brother,  in  his  joumaL  The  denial  was  in  ambiguous 
terms,  since  the  imperial  ambassador  understood  that 
*' permission  had  been  granted."  Yet  molestation  to 
the  princess  continued  during  the  whole  year,  and  to- 
wards the  autumn  assumed  a  serious  aspect  Meantime, 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  became  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of 
the  princess,  but  was  informed  by  her  brother  <'  that 

'  Stvtral  of  ber  letters  to  Charles  V.  are  extant  in  the  Burleigh  papers 
(Hayoes's  collection).  They  are  inconsequential,  being  merely  compli- 
Bcmary,  and  arc  not  trorth  translating.  Her  confidential  letters  were  in 
the  EacuriaL  Great  numbers  of  them  were  destroyed  in  the  beginning 
of  tbc  present  century,  by  being  used  as  waste  p^wr,  together  with  letters 
of  the  aistcrt  and  aunts  of  Charles  V. 
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Don  Louis,  the  in&nt  of  Portugal,  was  engaged  in  a 
marriage-treaty  for  her,  and  when  that  was  determined 
he  should  be  answered.''  The  duke  of  Brunswick  was 
the  second  illustrious  wooer  Mary  had  had  from  among 
the  champions  of  the  protestant  faith,  and  the  marquis 
of  Brandenburgh  soon  after  offered  her  his  hand.  There 
seems,  during  the  reign  of  Edward,  to  have  been  ai 
many  overtures  for  her  marriage  as  when  her  fiither  was 
alive.  She  gave  her  consent  to  the  alliance  widi  Don 
Louis  of  Portugal,  but  the  match  was  never  concluded.* 
The  emperor  threatened  England  with  war,  if  the 
lady  Mary  was  not  exempted  from  all  penal  law  against 
nonconformit}',  which  was  at  this  time  severe  ;*  and 
when  the  young  king  positively  refused  to  permit  mass 
to  be  sdd  in  her  chapel,  the  emperor  Charles  sent 
ships,  (commanded  by  one  of  his  Flemings,  named 
Scipperus,)  to  hover  off  the  east  coast,  to  receive  Mary 
on  board,  and  cany  her  to  the  protection  of  his  sister, 
the  queen  of  Hungary.'  King  Edward  ordered  air  John 
Grates  to  watch  that  his  recusant  sister  was  not  stolen 
away  from  Newhall  (which  is  situated  near  the  moudi 
of  the  Blackwater,  in  Essex)  to  Antwerp.  This  measure 
was  expected,  because  it  was  said  at  court  that  more 
than  one  of  her  gentlemen  had  been  to  the  coast,  and 
examined  the  best  places  for  her  embarkati<Ki.  Thus  it 
appears  her  favourite  seat  of  Newhall  was  regarded  with 
jealousy  by  the  court. 

>  Strjpc*k  Notes  to  Havirard's  Edward  VI.  W.  K«nnet.  ToLiL,  pb  SI& 
'  Tha  first  of  these  acts  of  parliament,  enforeiog  oonlbnnitT  with  the 
protestant  church  of  England,  under  cruel  penal  mws,  was  just  carried 
into  effeet.  Joan  Boeher  was  under  sentence  of  the  fiery  diatb,  sIm 
afterwards  suffered.  Several  Dutchmen,  condemned  to  tba  aamat,  bora 
fiiLgots  to  St.  PauPs,  and  one  was  burnt  to  death.  Sir  Antonr  Browne, 
a  faithful  and  honest  servant  of  the  crown»  and  several  more,  w«re  impri- 
soned in  the  Tower  for  Catholicism.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  English  catholics  who  had  complied  with  the  meaiurei  of 
Henrj  VIII.  were  not  in  communion  with  the  pope,  and  tberafcre  it 
would  be  an  historical  absurdity  to  call  them  papists,  because  thej  would 
not  use  the  Common  Prayer. 
*  King  Edward's  Journal.    Burnet,  voL  ii.,  part  ^  pp.  ^^-ISL 
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The  privy  council  endeavoured  to  entice  Mary  from 
the  forbidden  ground  of  Newhall  by  amiable  representa- 
dons^  that  the  air  of  Essex  was  bad  for  her  health,  and 
the  cause  of  a  fit  of  illness  which  attacked  her  in  the 
November  of  1550 ;  in  answer,  she  wrote  the  following 
letter,  which  is  pleasantly  worded,  and  gives  much  per- 
aonal  information  regarding  her  health  and  residences. 
It  was  probably  addressed  to  the  lord  privy  seal,  Bed- 
ford, with  whom  she  was  always  on  friendly  terms. 

^  Mjlofd,— I  most  heartily  thank  yoo  for  your  gentle  and  kind  letters. 
▲ad  whoeas,  it  ahoold  aeem  to  you  and  others,  my  friends,  that  the  soil 
md  air  of  this  house  might  be  the  reason  of  my  sickness,  for  recoTery 
whereof  yon  think  it  good  I  should  remove  from  the  same.  My  lord, 
the  truth  is,  neither  the  house  or  the  air  is  herein  to  be  suspected,  but 
the  time  of  the  year,  being  the  &11  of  the  leaf;  at  which  time,  I  ha^e 
aeldom  escaped  Um  same  disease  these  many  years-~and  the  rather,  to 
prore  the  air  is  not  the  evil,  I  have  not  at  present  (thanks  be  to  God) 
any  of  my  household  sick.  Notwithstanding,  I  had  made  my  proyisiona 
at  Wanstead  and  St.  John's*  this  two  months  past,  where  I  intended  to 
htym  been  all  this  winter ;  but  by  reason  of  one  departed  at  Wanstead  of 
tiie  plagoe,  who  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  very  near  to  my  gate,  I 
was  driyen  from  that  house ;  and  then  my  disease  coming  on  me  so  sore, 
(hearing  also  that  the  air  at  St  John's  was  not  clear,)  I  durst  not  ven- 
tore  to  take  so  te  a  joomey,  the  ttay  (delay)  whereof  was  a  grief  to 
ae,  baeause  the  chief  intent  <k  the  same  was  to  see  the  king*s  mijesty. 

*'So  having  no  house  of  my  own  near  hand,  I  thought  it  not  meet 
to  make  more  provision  in  any  other,  but  determined  to  rest  here*  till 
Christmas  was  past,  and  caused  mine  officers  to  provide  accordingly. 
Ifsteover,  liar  the  better  amendment  of  my  health,  you  so  gently  offer 
aae  the  dioioe  of  any  of  the  king's  majesty's  houses,  or  any  other  man's 
lumse,  being  meet  to  be  had,  you  would  g^ve  order  for  the  same.  My 
lord,  your  gentleness  in  this,  or  in  any  other  of  my  causes,  doth  appear 
so  HHCeignedly,  that  I  have  just  occasion  to  think  you  my  very  friend ; 
and  not  being  otherwise  able  to  recompense  you,  I  shall  pray  for  you. 

**  Hereafter,  if  I  shall  espy  any  house  meet  for  my  purpose,  I  shall 
■ake  bold  to  require  your  favour  therein ;  for  I  mean,  if  strength  and 
iMaUh  win  taSfor  me,  to  change  the  air  and  house  here  fbr  the  cleansing 
of  the  same,  and  borrow  my  lord  chancellor's  house  for  ten  or  twelve 

'  St.  John's  b  always  alluded  to  as  the  town  liouse  of  the  princess.  It 
seems  to  have  been  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell,  where  tlie  Hospitallers  had 
been  dispoaseased  of  a  magnificent  mansion  by  Henry  VIII. 

'  Beaolieu,  now  Newhall,  near  Chelmsford* 
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days,  who  very  gently  hath  offered  me  the  same.  And  thus  with  my 
most  hearty  commendations,  I  wish  you  well  to  do,  as  mysell — From. 
Beaulien,  (Newhall,)  the  23  of  November. 

*'  Yoor  assured  friend  to  my  power, 

*•  Mabt." 

This  letter  was  so  represented,  that  it  produced  the 
observation  from  the  young  king  in  his  journal,  "  that 
the  lady  Mary  refused  to  come  to  him."  Throughout 
the  winter  the  controversy  continued  regarding  the 
ritual  used  in  her  chapel,  which,  at  last,  became  so 
serious,  that  she  resolved  to  appeal  to  her  brother  in 
person.  The  offence  given  by  Mary  was,  that  she  did 
not  have  her  service  celebrated  with  closed  doors,  but 
permitted  her  neighbours  to  come  in  crowds  to  share  in 
her  worship. 

All  ecclesiastics  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  no  Chris- 
tian congregation  can  thrust  members  of  the  same  fiuith 
from  the  door  of  their  place  of  worship  while  divine 
service  is  celebrating,  if  there  is  room  vnthin  for  their 
presence.  Yet  in  the  frightful  system  of  antagonism 
which  has  only  abated  within  the  last  hundred  yeacs, 
the  struggle  of  each  party,  as  it  rose  to  power,  was 
to  suppress  the  resort  of  the  people  to  rival  places  of 
worship.  Mary  could  no  more  lock  herself  into  her 
chapel  as  a  catholic,  than  we  as  protestants  could  bar 
the  door  of  a  church  in  sermon  time.  She  was  accused 
of  usurping  the  parish  churches  near  her  residences^ 
occupying  them  with  her  chaplains,  and  causing  mass 
to  be  celebrated  therein ;  but  that  this  is  a  false  state- 
ment, bishop  Ridley  himself  implied,  for  in  his  sub- 
sequent discussion  with  her  on  the  subject  of  preaching 
to  her,  she  referred  him  to  the  parish  church  at  Huns- 
don  as  the  proper  place  for  his  ministry.* 

Early  in  the  following  spring  she  was  resident  at 
Wanstead,  close  to  London.     A  contemporary  thus  de- 

*  Strype,  vol.  ii.,  pari  2,  p.  834 
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aeribes  her  manner  of  going  to  court : — "  She  mounted 
her  boree,  and,  attended  by  a  noble  cavalcade  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  rode  tbrougb  fleet-street  to  West- 
minster." Her  intention  was  to  make  a  personal  appeal 
to  ber  brotber,  on  the  interruption  his  ministers  were 
then  offering  to  her  domestic  worship.  Every  one  of 
her  numerous  retinue  wore  a  black  rosary  and  cross 
hanging  at  the  girdle,  a  display  which  naturally  gave 
rise  to  irritation,  and  caused  infinite  offence  to  the  pro- 
testant  court  of  the  young  king.^ 

**  At  the  great  gate  of  the  palace  she  alighted,  and 

Mr.  Wingfield,  comptroUer  of  the  king's  household,  and 

many  lords  attended  her  there ;  and  so  she  was  brought 

through  the  hall  unto  the  chamber  of  presence,  and  so 

die  tarried  there  two  hours,  and  ate  a  goodly  banquet." 

Succeeding  years  have  drawn  the  veil  firom  the  two 

hours'  conference  which  was  Mary's  concern  at  court, 

mther  than  the  goodly  banquet     **  The  lady  Mary,  my 

aster,"  says  young  Edward,  in  his  journal,  ^'  came  to  me 

it  Westminster,  where,  after  salutations,  she  was  called 

with  mj  council  into  a  chamber,  where  was  declared 

hgw  long  I  had  suffered  her  mass  agaimt  my  willy*  in 

the  hope  of  her  reconciliation,  and  how  (now  being  no 

hope,  which  I  perceived  by  her  letters,)  except  I  saw 

Mine  short  amendment,  I  could  not  bear  it"    He  told 

bar,  moreover,  ''she  was  to  obey  as  a  subject,  not  rule  as 

a  sovereign."    She  answered, ''  that  her  soul  was  God's, 

•ad  her  faith  she  would  not  change,  nor  dissemble 

ber  opinion  with  contrary  words."    She  likewise  offered 

**  to  lay  her  head  on  the  block  in  testimony  of  the 

•me."    To  which  it  appears  the  young  king  answered 

with  some  tender  and  gracious  words.     They  are,  how- 

'Utfch  16.     This  Cottonian  chronicler  (edited  by  lir  F.  Madden, 
^  Parse  Espeose^,  p.  ex.),  dates  Mary's  visit  to  court  a  day  earlier  than 
)"  brother  does  in  his  journal.     Strype's  edition  of  the  same,  adds  the 
***4utt  of  the  black  rosaries. 
^'  The  king  seored  these  words  through  in  the  journal,  as  if  to  expunge 
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ever,  recorded  by  his  sister,  and  not  by  himself.  It  is 
singular,  that  the  same  historians,  who  have  loaded  youi^ 
Edward  with  undeserved  praise,  have  here  accused  him 
of  designs  on  his  sister's  life.  The  truth  is,  no  one  talked 
of  cutting  off  her  head  but  herself;  and  there  exists  her 
own  evidence,  that  her  brother  received  her  ardent 
proposal  of  martyrdom  with  gentle  and  soothing  ex- 
pressions.^ Some  alarm  was  evidently  felt  for  the  prin- 
cess by  the  populace,  whose  idol  she  then  was;  but  she 
seems  to  have  parted  on  friendly  terms  with  the  king^ 
whatever  resentment  she  bore  to  the  council,  since  she 
obtained  leave  to  visit  her  fEivoiuite  seat  of  Beaulieu, 
(Newhall,)  in  Essex.  The  chronicler  before  quoted 
continues,  that,  after  the  goodly  banquet,  the  same 
afternoon  ^^  she  took  horse  and  rode  back  to  St.  John's, 
and  there  she  lay  all  night,  and  on  the  morrow  her 
grace  rode  to  Newhall,  in  Essex,  and  there  bides  with 
grace  and  honour, — thanks  to  God  and  the  king  her 
brother." 

The  king,  it  may  be  perceived  by  his  journal,  was 
personally  aggrieved  at  the  reluctance  his  sister  Mary 
manifested  at  visiting  his  court;  yet,  had  there  existed 
no  religious  differences,  the  ceremonial  imposed  upon 
every  one  who  approached  the  Tudor  sovereigns  must 
have  been  difficult  for  an  invalid  to  support  *^  When 
one  of  the  king's  sisters  eats  with  him,"  says  the  Flo- 
rentine ambassador,  Ubaldini,  "  she  may  not  sit  on  a 
chair  but  a  mere  bench,  and  so  fiu*  distant  from  the  head 
of  the  table  and  the  king  that  the  canopy  does  not  over- 
hang her.  The  ceremonies  observed  before  sitting 
down  to  table  are  truly  laughable.  I  have  seen,  for  ex- 
ample, the  princess  Elizabeth  drop  on  one  knee  five 
times  before  her  brother  ere  she  took  her  place."  The 
king  was  answered  on  the  knee  every  time  he  addressed 
any  one,  even  of  the  highest  rank. 

'  See  her  letter,  which  is  subsequently  quoted. 
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Laug^iaUe  it  was  that  the  representatives  of  Owen 
Tador  should  exact  fifom  their  court  almost  oriental 
prostration,  when  it  is  evident,  from  the  minute  de- 
acriptions  of  Froissart,  that  the  mightiest  of  the  majestic 
Plantagenets,  Edward  IIL,  required  no  such  servility ; 
but  the  law  had  been  so  altered  by  the  slavish  parlia- 
menta  of  Henry  VIIL,  that  the  national  high  spirit  of 
the  Knglish  was  crushed  in  the  dust 

The  very  next  day  to  Mary's  visit,  the  emperor's  am- 
bassador dedared  **  that  if  his  master's  kinswoman  was 
any  further  molested  in  her  religious  rites  he  should  quit 
the  country  preparatory  to  a  declaration  of  war."  The 
ministers,  and  even  the  bishops  of  the  young  king,  assured 
him  that  war  with  the  Low  Countries  would  be  utter  ruin 
to  England,  and  that  he  must  wink  at  his  sister's  mass 
for  awhile, — ^whereat  he  wept  ;*  and  the  enforced  tole- 
ration did  not  last  long.  For  Francis  Mallet,  the  head 
chaplain  to  the  princess's  household,  was  seized,  and 
confined  rigidly  in  the  Tower,  and  a  person  placed 
in  his  cell  night  and  day  to  watch  what  he  said  and 
did.  This  was  the  more  to  be  deplored,  since  Mallet 
liad  shewn,  by  aiding  Mary  in  the  translation  of  Eras- 
mus^ a  tendency  to  libendity  of  principles ;  and  when 
audi  a  person  meets  persecution,  the  mischief  done  to 
die  general  cause  of  Christianity  is  great,  since  all  the 
tendencies  to  kindliness  and  mutual  forbearance  are 
changed  into  polemic  fury.  Mallet  was  esteemed  by 
queen  Katharine  Parr,  and  was  a  retiring  character,  but 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  sincerity.  He  had  been 
kmg  in  the  service  of  the  princess  Mary,  and  it  wbs  to 
liim  she  addressed  the  following  words,  at  the  end  of  a 
pnyer  she  composed: — **  Good  Francis,  pray  that  I 
may  have  grace  to  obtain  the  petitions  contained  in  this 
pnyer  above  written.  Your  assured  loving  mistress, 
during  life, — Marie."'    When  this  old  and  tried  friend 

'  Edward's  Journal,  as  quoted  in  Lingard  and  Madden. 
'  Sir  F,  Madden's  PriTy  Purse  Eipenses,  p.  etxrn. 
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was  dragged  from  under  her  roof  to  prison^  Mary  wrote 
earnest  letters  of  remonstrance  to  her  brother  and  his 
council,  but  in  vain.  She  continued,  however,  to  hove 
her  religious  service  celebrated  by  her  remaining  chap- 
lains, although,  in  the  following  August,  another  attempt 
was  made  to  prevent  it  She  was  then  at  Copt  Halls 
Waltham,  Essex,  when  the  king  and  council  sent  for' 
the  comptroller  of  her  household,  Mr.  Robert  Rochester^ 
with  Mr.  Walgrave  and  sir  Francis  Inglefield,  her  two 
other  principal  officers,  and,  after  using  many  menaces 
and  persuasions,  charged  them  to  return  to  their  mis- 
tress, and  inform  her  and  her  remaining  chaplains^ 
that  mass  should  not  be  continued;  in  short,  these 
officers  were  charged  to  control  the  princess  in  her  own 
house,  by  altogether  putting  a  stop  to  her  religious 
service;*  and  if,  in  consequence,  she  discharged  them 
from  her  service,  they  were  to  stay  nevertheless,  and 
enforce  the  king's  orders.  Most  unwillingly,  and  with 
heavy  hearts,  did  Mary's  officers  depart  on  this  errand 
How  they  sped  in  their  attempts  to  control  their  mis- 
tress their  own  words  will  best  testify : — "  We  arrived 
at  Copped  Hall,  August  15,  late  in  the  evening;. 
but  as  the  following  day  was  Sunday,  and  her  grace 
was  to  receive  the  sacrament,  we  abstained  from  de-< 
livering  the  letters  before  noon,  lest  she  should  be 
disquieted."  After  dinner,  they  presented  the  letters 
delivered  to  them  at  Hampton  Court,  on  the  I4th,  and 
when  the  princess  had  read  them,  they  prayed  her  to  be 
contented  to  hear  the  commission,  they  had  received  of 
the  counciL  To  which  her  grace  made  answer,  **  that 
she  knew  right  well  that  their  commission  agreed  with 
the  letters  before  her,  therefore  they  need  not  rehearse 
it."  They  implored  her  to  permit  them  to  obey  the 
council,  and  at  last  she  consented  to  hear  their  message, 
but  was  marvellously  offended  when  she  heard  it,  and 

'  Privy  Council  Book.     Likewise  EUis't  Letters,  First 
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forbade  them  '^  to  declare  the  same  to  her  chaplains  and 
household ;  if  they  did,  they  must  no  longer  consider 
her  as  their  mistress, — moreover,  she  would  leave  the 
house  directly."  As  during  this  interview  they  all  ob- 
served "  that  her  colour  often  altered,  and  she  seemed 
passioned  and  unquiet,  they  forbore  to  trouble  her  far- 
ther, fearing  that  the  troubling  her  might  bring  on  an 
attack  of  her  old  disease ;"  they,  therefore,  begged  her 
^<  to  consider  the  matter  within  herself,  and  pause  upon 
her  answer  to  the  council  till  the  next  Wednesday, 
when  they  would  wait  upon  her  grace  again  to  hear 
further  her  pleasure ;"  adding,  that  they  did  this  hoping 
**  to  find  her  more  conformable." 

On  Wednesday  they  found  her  anything  but  con- 
formable, for  she  would  not  permit  them  to  declare  their 
charge  from  the  council  to  her  chaplains  and  family^ 
saying,  "her  household  were  enjoying  the  completest 
peace  and  quiet,  and  if  they  chose  to  disturb  her  and 
them,  and  any  ill  should  arise,  they,  the  said  Rochester, 
loglefield^  and  Walgrave,  must  answer  for  the  blame  of 
it.^*  On  this  they  preferred  returning  to  the  council 
without  performing  their  commission,  contenting  them- 
selves with  bringing  to, Windsor  for  his  majesty  "  letters 
fix)m  the  lady  Mary's  grace,  as  foUoweth :" — 

**  Mj  doty  most  humbly  remembered  to  your  mijesty. 

**  It  may  please  you  to  be  advertised,  that  I  have  by  my  servants  re* 
ceived  your  most  honoarable  letter,  the  contents  whereof  do  not  a  little 
troable  me ;  and  so  much  the  more,  for  that  any  of  my  servants  should 
move  or  trouble  me,  in  matters  touching  my  soul,  which  I  think  the 
meanest  subject  in  your  realm,  could  evil  bear  at  their  servants*  hand, 
having  for  my  part  utterly  refused  heretofore  to  talk  with  them  in  such 
matters,  and  of  all  other  persons  least  regarded  them  therein. 

**  To  them  I  have  declared  what  I  think,  as  she,  which  trusteth  your 
mijesty  would  have  suffered  me,  your  poor  humble  sister  and  bedes- 
woman,  to  have  used  the  accustomed  mass,  which  the  king  your  father 


the  original  MS.  Harlcian,  352,  fol.  186.   It  is  printed  with  some 

acute  comments,  in  sir  Henry  Ellis's  first  collection  of  English  Letters. 
The  narrative  of  the  unfortunate  officers  is  drawn  from  a  MS.  belonging 
to  the  collection  of  sir  T.  Fhillippsi  at  Middle  HilL 
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and  mine,  with  all  his  predece«on,  erermore  used,  whernn  also  I  1ubv« 
been  brought  np  from  my  youth ;  and  thereunto  my  conscienoe  doth  not 
only  bind  me  (which  will  by  no  means  suffer  me  to  think  one  thing  and 
do  anoAer\  but  alio  the  promise  made  to  the  emperor,  by  your  majeatfn 
council,  was  an  assurance  to  me,  that  in  so  doing  I  should  sol  hraak  te 
laws,  although  they  seem  now  to  qualify  and  deny  the  thing. 

**  And  at  my  last  waiting  on  your  highness,  I  was  so  bold  as  to  declare 
my  mind  and  conscience,  and  desired  your  highness,  rather  than  con- 
strain it,  to  take  my  Ufe;  whereunto  your  mijesty  made  me  a  very  ^mi§ 
answer, 

"  And  now  I  beseech  your  highness  to  give  me  leaye  to  write,  what  I 
think  touching  your  migesty's  letters.  Indeed,  they  may  be  signed  with 
your  own  hand,  and  neverthdess,  in  my  opinion,  not  your  nujetty's  is 
effect ;  because  it  is  well  known,  that  heretofore,  I  have  declared  in  the 
presence  of  your  highness  that,  though  (our  Lord  be  praised)  your  ma- 
jesty hath  far  more  knowledge,  and  greater  gifts,  than  others  of  your 
years,  yet  it  is  not  possible  that  your  highness  can  at  these  years  be  a 
judge  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  therefbre  I  take  it  that  the  matterpro- 
ceedeth  from  such  as  do  wish  those  things  to  take  place  which  be  mots 
agreeable  to  themselves,  by  whose  doings,  your  mijesty  not  offended, 
I  mean  not  to  rule  my  conscience. 

"  And  thus,  without  molesting  your  highness  any  further,  I  hnmUy 
beseech  the  same  ever,  for  God's  sake,  to  bear  with  me  as  you  have 
done ;  and  not  to  think  that  by  my  doings  or  example  any  inconvenience 
might  grow  to  your  m^esty  or  to  your  realm,  for  I  use  it  not  after  any 
such  sort — putting  (having)  no  doubt  but  in  time  to  come,  whether  I  five 
or  die,  your  mi^esty  shall  perceive,  mine  intent,  is  grounded  upon  a  tree 
love  towards  you ;  whose  royal  estate  I  beseech  Almighty  God  long  to 
continue,  which  is,  and  shall  be,  my  prayer,  according  to  my  duty. 

**  And  after  pardon  craved  of  your  majesty  for  this  rude  and  bold 
letter,  if  neither  at  my  humble  suit,  nor  for  regard  of  the  promise  made 
to  the  emperor,  you  will  suffer  and  bear  with  me  as  you  have  done  till 
your  majesty  may  be  a  judge  herein  yourself,  and  right  understand  their 
proceeding,  (of  which  yet  I  despair  not.)  rather  than  to  offend  God  and 
my  conscience,  I  offer  my  body  at  your  will,  and  deatft  shaU  be  more 
welcome  titan  life  with  a  troubled  conscience. 

"  Most  humbly  beseeching  your  majesty  to  pardon  my  slowness  in 
answering  your  letters,  for  my  old  disease  would  not  suffer  me  to  write 
any  sooner.  And  thus  I  pray  Almighty  God  to  keep  your  m^esty  in  all 
virtue,  and  honour,  and  long  life  at  his  pleasure. — From  my  poor  house 
at  Copped  Hall,  (Essex,)  the  19  of  August. 

**  Your  majesty's  most  humble  sister, 

"  Mabt." 

Edward  VI.  and  his  council  took  four  days  for  the 
consideration  of  this  letter ;  nor  could  they  devise  a  more 
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itttional  scheme  of  redacing  the  recusant  princess  to 
conformi^,  than  by  continuing  to  excite  her  own  ser- 
vants to  control  her,  *^  who,  being  accustomed  to  render 
her  implicit  obedience,"  were,  as  she  shrewdly  remarked, 
**  the  last  persons  likely  to  enforce  it"  And  so  it  proved ; 
for  when  Robert  Rochester,  her  principal  officer,  was 
brought  before  the  king  and  council,  in  order  to  receive 
a  second  code  of  instructions,  on  his  return  to  his  voca- 
tion in  the  household  of  the  princess,  he  flatly  refused 
to  carry  any  more  messages,  vowing  he  had  had  enough 
of  his  first  commission ;  they  might  send  him  to  prison 
if  they  liked,  but  as  to  face  his  mistress  on  any  such 
errands  he  would  noL^  Sir  Francis  Inglefield  and  Mr. 
Walgrave  were  precisely  in  the  same  mind,  refusing  to 
intermeddle  with  the  religious  rites  in  the  household  of 
their  lady,  saying  it  was  against  their  consciences.  In 
this  dilemma  the  council  found  they  must  cany  their 
own  messages  themselves ;  accordingly,  a  deputation  of 
their  body  set  ofi^,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  prin- 
cess to  obedience :  the  persons  composing  it  were  the 
lord  chancellor  Rich,  sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  comp- 
troller of  the  king's  household,  and  Mr.  Petre ;  they 
likewise  brought  a  gentleman,  who  meant  to  favour 
Maiy  with  his  sendee  in  the  place  of  the  impracticable 
Robert  Rochester,  who  was  forthwith  conveyed  prisoner, 
first  to  the  Fleet,  and  then  to  the  Tower. 

The  proceedings  of  the  privy  councillors  at  Copt  Hall 
cannot  be  better  narrated  than  in  the  words  of  the 
lord  chancellor*  himself,  who,  in  a  very  tragic  tone,  thus 

'  PriTy  Council  Book,  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

'  Privy  Council  Book,  and  £Ilis*s  Letters,  first  series.  This  lord  chan- 
cellor Rich,  on  account  of  ill  health,  resigned  the  seals  a  few  months  after- 
wards. (See  Edward's  Journal.)  He  was  the  same  person  who  climbed 
into  £ivoor  by  the  persecution  of  sir  Thomas  More,  and  whose  perjured 
testimony  wax  the  only  shadow  of  witness  against  him.  He  is  the  man 
who  is  accused  by  Fox  of  throwing  off  his  gown,  and  aiding  Wriotbesley 
in  working  the  rack  that  tortured  poor  Anne  Askew,  in  order  to  wring 
from  ber  evidence  to  destroy  queen  Katharine  Parr.     Yet,  in  la51»  be 
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relates  a  scene,  which,  contrasted  with  the  sad  and  tear- 
ful events  of  those  times  of  terror,  positively  ends  with 
a  tinge  of  comedy : — 

"  I,  the  lord  chancellor,  delivered  his  majesty's  letters 
to  the  lady  Mary,  who  received  them  on  her  knees, 
saying,  that  she  would  kiss  the  letter  because  the  king 
had  signed  it,  and  not  for  the  matter  contained  therein, 
which  was  merely  the  doings  of  his  council.  Reading  it 
to  herself,  she  said  these  words  in  our  hearing : — 

**  *  Ah,  good  Mr.  Cecil  took  much  pains  here  ?  ** 

When  they  began  to  exhort  her  on  the  business  they 
came  on,  she  prayed  them  to  be  brief;  ''for,**  said  she, 
^^  I  am  ill  at  ease  in  health,  and  I  shall,  mayhap,  make 
you  a  short  answer,  having  written  my  mind  to  his 
majesty  with  mine  own  hand." 

Nevertheless  they  proceeded  in  their  exhortation,  and 
offered  to  shew  her  the  names  of  all  the  council,  who 
had  resolved,  she  should  not  have  the  private  mass  in 
her  house.  "She  cared  not,"  she  said,  "for  the  re- 
hearsal of  their  names,  for  she  knew  they  were  all  of  one 
mind  therein.  And,"  added  she,  "rather  than  use 
any  other  service  than  that  ordained  during  the  life  of 
my  father,  I  will  lay  my  head  on  a  block;  but,"  she 
continued,  "  I  am  unworthy  to  suffer  death  in  so  good  a 
cause.  And  though  his  majesty,  good  sweet  king,  have 
more  knowledge  than  any  other  of  his  years,  yet  it  is 
not  possible  for  him  at  present  to  be  a  judge  of  all  things; 
for  instance,  if  ships  were  to  be  sent  to  sea,  I  am  sure 
3'ou  would  not  think  him  able  to  decide  what  were  fit  to 
be  done,  and  much  less  can  he,  at  liis  age,  judge  in 
questions  of  divinity.  Howbeit,  if  my  chaplains  do  say 
no  mass,  I  can  hear  none,  no  more  can  my  poor  ser- 

▼oluntarily  went  to  harass  Mary  into  conformity  with  the  very  religion, 
for  the  profe»iion  of  which  he  almost  tore  the  tender  frame  of  Anne  Askew 
to  pieces.  Who  will  believe  that  this  inconsistent  persecutor  had  any 
real  religion  ?  He  evidently  had  none,  excepting  a  worldly  idolatry  for 
the  will  of  the  reigning  sovereign. 
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vants ;  as  to  my  priests,  they  know  what  they  have  to 
do,  if  they  refuse  to  say  mass  for  fear  of  imprisomnent ; 
they  may  act  therein  as  they  will,  but  none  of  your  new 
service  shall  be  said  in  any  house  of  mine,  and  if  any  be 
said  in  it,  I  will  not  tarry  in  it  an  hour." 

They  then  told  her  how  the  king  had  commanded 
her  comptroller,  Mr.  Robert  Rochester,  to  enforce  his 
council^s  orders,  and  how  ill  and  inefficiendy  he  and  his 
colleagues  had  done  the  errand,  and  of  their  flat  dis- 
obedience when  commanded  to  return  with  a  second 
message. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  information  gave  the 
princess  Mary  extreme  satisfaction :  friendless  and 
oppressed  she  might  be,  but  it  was  evident  she  was  still 
absolute  mistress  in  her  own  domicile ;  and  her  servants 
preferred  gainsaying  a  king  and  his  coimcil,  to  the  task 
of  contradicting  her  imder  her  own  roo£  With  true 
woman's  wit  she  rejoined — 

^*  It  was  not  the  wisest  of  all  councils  that  sent  her  own 
servants  to  control  her  in  her  own  house ;  for  of  all 
persons  she  was  least  likely  to  obey  those  who  had  been 
always  used  to  obey  her  implicitly.  As  for  their  pun- 
ishment, the  lords  must  use  them  as  they  thought  fit;"^ 
but  if  they  refused  to  do  your  message,"  added  she, 

they  were  the  honester  men  I  wis." 

Then  the  chancellor  opened  at  length  regarding  the 
message  of  Charles  V.  in  her  behalf  to  the  privy- 
council,  to  which  she  replied : — 

^^  I  have  the  emperor's  letter  in  his  own  hand- writing, 
testifying  that  an  actual  promise  was  made  by  the 
council,  that  the  mass  should  be  permitted  me,  nor  can 

*  They  were  kept  in  prison  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  (at  least,  Mr.  Walgrave*s  family  annals  [see  Burke's  Peerage] 
affirm  that  he  was  found  in  prison  by  Mary  at  her  accession).  Mary  re- 
membered the  fidelity  with  which  they  suffered  in  her  cause,  and  boun- 
tifully rewarded  them  for  all  they  had  endured.  Mr.  Walgraye  is  the 
direct  ancestor  of  the  present  earl  Waldegrave. 

VOL.  V.  T 
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you  marvel  that  I  credit  the  emperor^s  ifridng  mote 
than  your  woida ;  and  though  you  esteem  the  emperor 
so  litde,  yet  should  ye  shew  me  more  favour  than  ye  do» 
even,  for  my  fi&ther's  sake,  who  made  the  most  of  ye 
what  ye  be  now,  almost  out  of  nothing."  This  ob- 
servation must  have  been  peculiarly  cutting  to  those  in 
her  presence,  since  Henry  VIIL  had  really  raised  them 
from  the  lowest  rank  of  English  gentiy ;  and  they  were 
remarkable  for  no  talent,  excepting  the  art  of  skilful 
compliance  with  every  persecuting  whim  of  the  sovere^ 
that  happened  to  be  reigning,  whether  directed  against 
protcstants  or  catholics. 

^^  As  for  the  emperor,"  continued  the  princess,  '^  were 
he  dead,  I  would  do  just  as  I  do  now ;  notwithstandii^ 
to  be  plain  with  you,  his  ambassador  shall  know  how  I 
am  used.''  After  this,  resumes  lord  chanceUor  Rich,  she 
was  told  that  the  king  had  appointed  a  person  to  supply 
the  place  of  her  impracticable  comptroller,  Rochester, 
who  was  sent  to  prison  for  refusing  to  carry  the  mes- 
sages of  the  counciL 

^^  I  shall  appoint  mine  own  officers,"  quoth  she,  *'  for 
my  years  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  and  if  ye  leave 
your  new  comptroller  within  my  gates,  out  of  them  I  go 
forthwith,  for  we  twain  will  not  abide  in  the  same  house. 
And,"  added  she,  "I  am  sickly,  yet  will  I  not  die 
willingly ;  but  if  I  chance  to  die,  I  will  protest  openly 
that  ye  of  the  council  be  the  cause  of  my  death." 

And  having  said  this,  she  on  her  knees  delivered  a 
ring  as  a  token  to  the  king,  saying,  '^  that  she  would  die 
his  true  subject  and  sister,  and  obey  him  in  all  things, 
except  matters  of  religion  ;  but  this,"  she  added,  *'  will 
never  be  told  his  majesty."  And  having  said  this,  she 
departed  into  her  bedchamber. 

Then  the  lord  chancellor  called  the  chaplains  of  her 
household  before  him,  and  commanded  and  threatened 
them  if  they  said  aught  but  the  service  contained  in 
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the  Common  Prayer  BooL  The  chaplains  after  some 
take  promised  to  obey.  When  departing,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor and  his  company  went  down  into  the  court-yard, 
and  waited  a  few  minutes,  while  search  was  made  for  one 
of  the  chaplains,  who  had  got  out  of  the  way  of  the 
exhortation ;  just  then,  the  princess  who,  perhaps  was 
willing  to  divert  their  attention,  opened  a  little  window 
dose  by  them,  and  though  they  offered  **  to  retiun  to  the 
Iiouse  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say,  she  would  needs," 
says  my  lord  chancellor,  '*  speak  out  of  the  window." 

"I  pray  you,"  quoth  she,  "ask  the  lords  of  the 
council,  that  my  comptroller  (Rochester)  may  shortly 
return ;  for  since  his  departing,  I  take  the  accounts  my- 
self, and  lo,  have  I  learned  how  many  loaves  of  bread  be 
made  oi  a  bushel  of  wheat !  I  wis,  my  father  and  mother 
never  brought  me  up  to  brewing  and  baking !  And  to 
be  pkiin  with  you,  I  am  a-weary  of  mine  office.  If  my 
lords  will  send  mine  officer  home  again,  they  shall  do 
me  a  pleasure,  otherwise  if  they  will  send  him  to  prison; 
beshrew  me,  if  he  go  not  to  it  merrily,  and  with  a  good 
will  I  And  I  pray  God  to  send  you  well  in  your  souls, 
and  in  your  bodies  too,  for  some  of  you  have  but  weak 
ones." 

It  cannot  excite  surprise  that  the  deputation  waited 
not  to  hear  any  more  of  this  address,  to  which  the  prin- 
cess certainly  gave  a  comic  turn,  that  few  will  expect 
from  her.  Thus  she  remained  victor  in  the  whole  dis- 
cussion, for  it  is  not  mentioned  that  the  absentee  chap- 
lain was  found;  therefore,  when  the  unwelcome  visitors 
departed,  this  chaplain,  doubtless,  came  out  of  his  hid- 
ing-place, and  periformed  the  forbidden  service  as  usual 
in  the  chapel. 

These  events  took  place  just  before  the  arrest  and 
condemnation  of  the  duke  of  Somerset  to  the  scaffold ; 
be  had  previously  lost  every  shadow  of  power.  Among 
other  accusations,  he  was  charged  with  having  pro- 

T  2 
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claimed  to  the  people,  ^^  that  the  Dudley  fiiction  had 
«own  strife  between  the  king  and  the  princess  Mary.''  In 
the  succeeding  April/  the  united  attacks  of  the  smaU- 
pox  and  measles  left  a  blight  on  the  constitution  of  the 
young  king,  which  too  truly  prognosticated  his  early 
death.  Projects  in  consequence  began  to  be  formed  for 
excluding  Mary  from  the  throne.  The  long  fits  of 
illness  which  ajB9icted  her  gave  probability  to  the  re- 
ports the  Dudley  &ction  raised,  representing  her,  ac- 
cording to  the  Italian  of  Pollino,  '*  as  a  poor,  miserable 
invalid,  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  shut  up  in  her  palace ;" 
nevertheless,  many  of  the  principal  lords  of  the  king- 
dom were  anxious  for  their  daughters  to  serve  her  and 
be  her  companions,  to  whom  she  replied : — 

''Do  not  marvel  that  I  am  obliged  to  decline  re- 
ceiving them,  for  my  fortunes  are  such  that  I  could 
neither  benefit  their  prospects  in  life,  or  give  them 
pleasure;  and  though  you  kindly  offer  them,  I  could 
not  receive  services  without  rewarding  them."  * 

The  visits  of  the  princess  Mary  to  her  brother  in  the 
last  year  of  his  life  had  become  few  and  far  between, 
and  when  they  took  place,  were  conducted  according  to 
the  solemncst  etiquette.  One  of  these  visits  took  place  in 
June,  1552.  She  previously  spent  some  days  in  London 
at  her  palace  of  St  John's,  Clerkenwell,  from  whence 
she  rode  with  a  goodly  company  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, June  11th,  to  the  Tower^wharf;  there  she  took 
her  barge,  and  was  rowed  to  Greenwich  Palace:  her 
interview  with  the  king  was  to  take  leave  of  him,  pre- 
viously to  his  progress  to  Guildford.  The  mad  ambitioo 
of  John  Dudley,  who  had  been  lately  created  duke  of 
Northumberland,  destined  the  English  crown  for  hia 

'  April  2,  1552.  '*  I  fell  sick  of  the  small  pox  and  measles.  April  li. 
The  parliament  broke  up,  because  /was  sick  and  unable  to  go  abrotd*  / 
signed  some  bills,  and  sent  the  lord  chancellor  &c.  to  diswlvc  tbta.** 
Edward's  Journal.  Burnet,  vol.  ii.,  part  2,  p.  45. 

•  PollinOi  p.  75. 
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youngest  son,  lord  Guildford  Dudley,  by  means  of 
marriage  with  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  blood-royal,  de* 
scended  from  the  protestant  branch  of  Suffolk.  At  first, 
lady  Margaret  Clifford,  (the  grandchild  of  the  sister  of 
Henry  VllL  by  descent  from  her  youngest  daughter) 
was  the  mate  chosen  by  the  king  for  Northumberland's 
finroorite  boy.^  Subsequently,  the  fiiction  became  more 
daring  or  more  desperate,  as  the  king's  illness  took 
the  form  of  consumption,  and  Guildford  Dudley  waa 
matched  three  degrees  nearer  the  throne,  with  the  fair 
and  learned  lady  Jane  Gray,  eldest  daughter  of  Frances, 
duchess  of  Suffolk,  who  was  heiress  to  the  sister  of 
Henry  VJJJL,  and  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk. 

A  few  months  before  this  union,  the  princess  Mary 
received  lady  Jane  Gray  as  her  guest,  at  Newhall, 
during  the  progress  the  king  made,  alluded  to  above,  in 
July  1552.  An  anecdote  connected  with  this  visit 
proves,  that  the  religious  rites  of  Catholicism  were, 
notwithstanding  all  opposition,  still  celebrated  in  Mary's 
domestic  chapeL  For  lady  Wharton,  passing  through 
the  chapel  at  Newhall,  in  company  with  lady  Jane 
Gray,  at  a  time  when  service  was  not  proceeding,  curt* 
aeyed  to  the  host,  which  was  in  its  usual  place  on  the 
altar. 

Lady  Jane  asked,  <^  if  the  lady  Mary  was  present  in 
^be  chapel  ?" 

Lady  Wharton  said,  "  No." 

**  Why,  then,  do  you  curtsey  ?"  asked  lady  Jane  Gray^ 

^'I  curtsey  to  Him  that  made  me,"  replied  lady 
Wharton. 

'  The  jealousy  of  Dudley  was  low  enough  to  make  the  opinion  of  a 
Cmiale  acrrant  a  matter  of  state  discussion.  A  woman  belonging  to  the 
unlbrtuoate  duchess  of  Somerset  (then  a  wretched  widow,  unjustly  de- 
taimd  in  the  Tower)  was  charged  with  having  said,  when  this  projected 
■uvriagc  was  mentioned,  **  Have  at  the  crown,  by  your  leave !"  and  ao- 
eooipanied  the  words  with  a  stout  gesture.  The  anger  of  Dudley  shews 
tint  tbia  sarmise  was  detection.  It  is  all  the  memorial  that  such  a  match 
waa  ever  intended.  From  MS.  Harleian,  edited  by  sir  F.  Madden*. 
Privy  Pane  Espenses,  p.  cziv.   . 
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"  Nay,"  said  lady  Jane  Gray ;  "  but  did  not  the 
baker  make  him  ?" 

Lady  Wharton*  reported  this  dialogue  to  the  princess 
Mary,  who  never  after  loved  lady  Jane  as  she  had  done 
before.  The  princess  had  previously  presented  lady 
Jane  Gray  with  a  rich  dress,  and  her  observations  on  the 
sinfulness  of  wearing  it,  mentioning  Mary  **  as  one  who 
left  God's  word,"  probably  found  their  way  to  the  prin- 
cess's ear,  as  well  as  into  the  narrative  that  recorded 
them. 

It  is  possible  that  these  incidents  induced  Edward  VL 
to  nominate  lady  Jane  Gray  as  his  successor — a  choice 
so  replete  with  calamity  to  her. 

The  ensuing  September  was  spent  by  the  princess 
Mary  at  Hunsdon;  and  to  this  place,  on  the  8th  of 
that  month,  the  eloquent  and  zealous  Ridley,  then 
bishop  of  London,  went  from  his  seat  of  Hadham,  close 
by,  to  pay  her  a  pastoral  visit.  He  was  courteously  en- 
tertained by  sir  Thomas  Wharton,  and  the  other  officers 
of  the  princess,  till  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  she  came 
forth  into  her  presence-chamber.  He  saluted  her  grae^ 
and  said  he  was  come  to  pay  his  duty  to  her.  She  re- 
ceived the  bishop  courteously,  and  conversed  with  him 
right  pleasantly  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  She  told  him 
*'  she  remembered  him  when  he  was  chaplain  to  her 
father ;  that  she  recollected  a  sermon  he  preached  befcie 
the  king,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  my  lady  Clinton' 
to  sir  Antony  Browne."    The  princess  then  invited  him 


'  Lady  Wharton  is  called,  in  the  usual  indefinite  versions  of  thit 
dote,  lady  Anne  Wharton,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  young 
panion  of  lady  Jane,  the  difference  between  Anne,  lady  Whmrtoo,  and 
lady  Anne,  not  being  in  those  days  properly  distinguished.  She  wai^ 
however,  a  lady  of  the  princesses  household,  wife  to  sir  Thomas  WhaxUm, 
who,  as  one  of  Mary's  officers,  offered  soon  after  the  stirrup-cup  to  biahep 
Ridley.  The  dates  and  place  are  from  Biographia  Britanniea.  The 
second  anecdote  is  recorded  by  Aylmer,  James's  tutor. 

'  This  was  the  fair  Geraldine.  It  proves  the  princess  Mary  was  at  btf 
wedding.  These  incidents  are  from  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiaitical 
Biography,  and  were  drawn  from  Dr.  Ridley's  Life  of  Bishop  Ridky. 
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to  dinner.  After  dinner  he  told  her  he  came  to  do  his 
duty  by  her  as  her  diocesan,  and  to  preach  before  her 
next  Sunday;  she  blushed  when  she  answered,  (for 
emotion,  it  has  been  before  noticed,  always  brought  a 
lively  colour  to  her  cheeks,)  and  bade  him  ^'make  the 
answer  to  that  himself.^  Upon  which  he  became  more 
uigent,  and  she  answered—- 

^  That  the  parish  church  would  be  open  to  him,  if  he 
had  a  mind  to  preach  in  it;  but  that  neither  she  nor 
any  of  her  household  would  be  present" 

He  said — '*  he  hoped  she  would  not  refuse  to  hear 
God's  word." 

She  replied — **  She  did  not  know  what  they  called 
God's  word  now,  but  she  was  sure  it  was  not  the  same 
as  in  her  Other's  time." 

^'  God's  word,"  replied  Ridley,  ^'  was  the  same  at  all 
times,  but  hath  been  better  understood  and  practised  in 
some  ages  than  in  other." 

She  answered — ^'  He  durst  not  have  avowed  his  pre* 
sent  fiuth  in  her  fitther's  lifetime ;"  and  asked — ^'  If  he 
were  of  the  council  ?" 

He  said  he  was  not 

When  he  retired,  she  said  '^she  thanked  him  for 
^vMfwmg  to  see  her,  but  not  at  all  for  his  intention  of 
pfeaching  before  her."  Before  he  left  Hunsdon,  sir 
Thomas  Wharton,  steward  of  the  household,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  times,  took  him  to  the  cellar'  or  to 
buttery-hatch,  and  presented  him  the  usual  stirrup-cup. 
After  Ridley  had  taken  it,  he  said — ^^He  had  done 
amiss,  to  drink  under  a  roof  where  God's  word  was 
rejected ;  for  he  ought  to  have  shaken  the  dust  off 
his  feet,  for  a  testimony  against  the  house,  and  de- 
parted instantly."     With  these  words  he  went  his  way, 

*  This  custom  was  in  vopie  in  the  middle  ages,  as  a  trait  of  old  Eng- 
liah  iMMpitalky ;  persons  orthe  highest  quality  were  taken  into  the  eellar, 
t#  iMie  draucfat  wine  or  ale  fresh  from  the  cask,  as  Cavendish  says  the 
dake  of  Bocvlngfaam  did  in  Wolsey's  cellar. 
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leaving  all  that  heard  him  in  the  utmost  consternation 
at  his  manner.  Heylin,  in  his  version  of  the  story, 
affirms  that  ^^  they  declared  their  hair  stood  on  end  at 
his  denunciations." 

The  sincerity  of  both  these  opponents  was  unques- 
tionable :  Mary,  pure  in  life,  and  unswerving  in  prin* 
ciple,  was  ready  to  lay  her  head  on  the  block,  to  testify 
her  love  for  the  faith  in  which  she  had  been  reared; 
Ridley  was  ardent  in  piety,  and. as  poor^  (though  bishop 
of  London,)  as  the  apostles,  to  whom  he  compared  him* 
self — so  bountiful  was  he  in  charitable  distribution.  In 
a  milder  age,  such  persons  would  have  respected  each 
other's  virtues,  and  tolerated  difference  of  belief;  but 
the  main  spring  of  all  the  horrors  of  that  dismal  era  was 
the  fact,  that  if  the  word  toleration  was  in  use,  it  only 
served,  on  both  sides,  to  nominate  a  crime ;  nor  was  it 
till  after  as  much  catholic  blood  had  been  shed  by  Elixa- 
beth  as  would  have  fairly  extinguished  the  hideous  fires 
of  the  Marian  persecution,  that  one  glorious  light  of  the 
church  of  England  discovered  the  great  Christian  truth, 
that  odious  comparisons,  bitter  sarcasms,  and  other  fiiiits 
of  polemic  argument,  excite  combative  anger  rather  than 
feelings  of  Christian  benevolence  or  veneration.  It  was 
holy  Geoige  Herbert,  the  mild  beams  of  whose  tolerant 
fiEuth  were  only  diffused  over  one  rural  parish,  who  thus 
addressed  his  countrymen,  just  preparing,  after  a  short 
breathing  time,  to  rush  into  another  religious  civil  war  :-^ 

**  Be  calm  in  arguing,  for  fierceness  makes 
Error  a  crime,  and  truth  discourtesy  ; 
Why  should  I  blame  another  man*s  mistakes 
More  than  his  sickness  or  his  poverty  ? 
In  love  I  may — ^but  anger  is  not  lore, 
Nor  reason  neither,  therefore  gently  more."' 

As  the  young  king's  health  declined,  the  homage  offered 

'  George  Herbert's  *'  Temple  and  other  Poems,**  published  in  16SS. 
See  his  l^utiful  biography^  written  by  a  man  of  similar  mind,  line 
Walton. 
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to  the  princess  Mary  increased ;  and  when  she  paid  one 
of  her  state  visits  to  him  at  Westminster,  on  occasion  of 
die  new  year  of  1553,  her  cortdge  was  crowded  with  the 
principal  nobUitj.  She  retired,  however,  to  her  &vourite 
seat  of  Newhall,  where,  in  May,  she  received  fisdse  intelli- 
gence that  the  king  was  better,  and  addressed  to  him,  in 
consequence,  the  following  letter  of  congratulation : — 

The  Princess  Mart  to  Edward  VL* 

**  My  dnij  most  humbly  presented  to  your  majesty.  It  may  pleise  the 
sam«  to  be  adTerttsed,  that  as  hearing  of  your  hi^mess*s  late  rheum  and 
cough  was  as  much  grief  as  ever  was  any  worldly  thing,  even  so  the 
hope  which  I  have  conceived  since  I  received  your  migesty's  last  token  by 
my  servant,  hath  not  been  a  little  to  my  comfort,  praying  Almighty  God, 
aocording  to  my  most  bounden  duty,  to  give  your  majesty  perfect  health 
and  strength,  with  long  continuance  in  prosperity  to  reign,  beseeching 
your  highness  to  pardon  my  bold  and  rude  writing;  and  if^in  the  same  I 
do  trouble  your  nugesty  at  this  present,  (which  I  hope  I  do  not,)  that  my 
humble  duty  and  nature^  (natural  feeling,)  which  enforced  me  thereunto, 
may  excuse  my  defiudt  Thus  most  humbly  taking  my  leave  of  your 
miyesty,  I  do,  and  shall,  daily  pray  for  the  prosperous  preservation  of 
yonr  royal  estate,  as  of  all  others  I  am  most  bound.  From  Beaulieu, 
(Newhall,)  the  16th  of  May,  scribbled  with  a  rude  hand.    (No  yearly 

date.) 

"  Your  majesty's  most  humble  sister, 

"  Mary." 

This  was  the  last  communication  that  passed  between 
the  princess  Mary  and  her  dying  brother :  his  real  situ- 
ation was  sedulously  concealed  from  both  his  sisters, 
whoy  in  distrust  of  the  prevalent  court  fiiction,  kept  at 
some  distance  from  the  metropolis.  At  the  end  of  May^ 
a  splendid  bridal  festival  was  held  at  Durham  House, 
Strand,  while  the  king  was  extremely  ill ;  his  accom- 
plished kinswoman,  lady  Jane  Gray,  was  married  to 
lord  Guildford  Dudley,  and  her  sister,  lady  Katharine 
Grray,  to  the  heir  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 

King  Edward  expired  at  Greenwich  Palace,  little 
more  than  a  month  afterwards,  disinheriting,  by  an  ille- 
gal will,  not  only  the  sister  whose  religion  he  hated,  but 

'  Strype,  vol.  ii.,  part  2,  p.  1 10. 
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his  protestant  sister  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  bestow  the 
crown  on  lady  Jane  Gray,  who  was  younger  than  Eli* 
zabeth,  under  pretence  that  she  was  a  married  woman; 
thus  virtually  excluding  women  from  the  English  sue* 
cession,  and  mating  the  boy  Guildford  Dudley  the 
real  sovereign.  It  is  a  point  that  will  admit  strong  hi^ 
torical  controversy,  whether  in  this  transaction  Edward 
was  Northumberland's  dupe  or  his  victim.'  The  domi- 
nant Action,  by  means  of  doubling  the  guards  round 
the  royal  apartments,  contrived  to  keep  Edward's  death 
a  secret  from  the  public  for  two  days,  for  the  purpose  of 
inveigling  the  rightful  heiress  of  the  crown  into  their 
power.  Accordingly  the  council  wrote  to  Mary  a 
deceitful  letter,  saying,  ^^  that  her  brother,  who  was 
very  ill,  prayed  her  to  come  to  him,  as  he  earnestly 
desired  the  comfort  of  her  presence,  and  likewise 
wished  her  to  see  all  well  ordered  about  him."  Mazy, 
who  had  watched  over  his  in&ncy,  appears  to  have  htm 
melted  by  this  appeal ;  she  returned  a  tender  message 
expressive  of  her  pleasure,  that  he  should  have  thou^t 
she  could  be  of  any  comfort  to  him.'  She  set  out  im- 
mediately from  Hunsdon,  and  got  as  far  as  Hoddesden, 
when  a  mysterious  messenger  met  her,  sent,  some  histo- 
rians say,  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  some  by  sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton :  she  learned,  however,  that  her  sisteriy 
affection  had  been  imposed  on,  that  the  king  was  dead, 
and  that  she  was  destined  to  imprisonment  in  the 

'  A  contemporary,  sir  John  Hayward,  declares,  that  in  hit  dediiM  ht 
suffered  agonies  of  regret  for  the  deaths  of  both  his  uncles,  th«  SeymcNini 
The  unfeding  expressions  in  his  egotistical  journal  by  no  mcaiw  acrat 
with  this  sensibility,  and  his  personal  evidence  was  murderout  jgMBil 
both.  All  this  might  have  been  done  under  strong  coercion*  The  If  8. 
of  the  Throckmorton  fiunily  confirms  Hajfward's  assertioiM— via.,  tiMl 
the  young  king  abhorred  Northumberland,  on  account  of  his  undW 
deaths ;  and  as  sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  was  a  close  attendant  on  Ed* 
ward's  person,  (the  only  one  who  was  not  Northumberland*!  qpyt)  tks 
tradition  he  left  deserves  great  attention. 

'  Heylin*s  Reformation,  p.  IM.  Collier,  on  the  same  subjeet,  qnolv 
nearly  the  same  words. 
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Tower.'    The  private  memorials  of  the  Throckmorton 
fiunily  describe  how  this  was  effected. 

When  king  Edward  expired,  sir  Nicholas  Throck- 
morton, who  was  present  at  his  death,  came  in  great 
grief  to  Throckmorton  House,  in  the  City,  where  his 
three  brothers  were  assembled,  to  whom  he  revealed  the 
king's  death,  and  the  intended  proclamation  of  North- 
umberland's daughter-in-law  as  queen.  The  brothers 
agreeing  in  a  strong  detestation  of  the  house  of  Dudley, 
resolved  that  the  princess  Mary  should  be  given  timely 
warnings  and  therefore  called  into  consultation  her  gold- 
smith, who  undertook  to  carry  the  important  message ; 
he  set  out  accordingly  to  meet  her,  and  was  undoubtedly 
the  man  who  intercepted  her  at  Hoddesden,  and  re- 
vealed the  real  state  of  afiairs :'  this  information  threw 
Mary  into  the  greatest  perplexity.  She  asked  her  gold- 
smith, '*  How  he  knew  for  a  certainty  that  the  king  was 
dead  ?"  He  answered,  **  Sir  Nicholas  knew  it  verily." 
This  authority  was  exceedingly  mistrusted  by  Mary,  for 
as  sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton'  had  assumed  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  most  violent  Calvinists  at  the  court  of 
Edward  VI.,  she  could  not  believe  that  his  intentions 
were  friendly  to  her  cause.  She  dreaded  that  a  trap 
was  laid  to  seduce  her  into  an  overt  act  of  treason,  by 
proclaiming  herself  the  sovereign  of  England  while  her 
brother  was  Hving:  after  musing  some  time,  she  said  to 

'  Burnet  (toI.  ii.)  furnishes  most  of  these  particulars,  especially  the 
point  of  lady  Jane  Gray's  eligibility  for  the  crown,  on  account  of  being  a 


'  Cole's  MS.y  yol.  xl.,  British  Museum,  fully  confirms  the  fact  that 
Mary*s  goldsmith  gave  her  the  warning,  and  the  whole  of  the  Acts  quoted 


*  In  Jardine*8  State  Trials,  the  above  statement  is  corroborated  by  the 
aSrmation  that  Mary  received  this  timely  warning  through  Throckmorton ; 
and  in  Mr.  Tytler's  acute  examination  of  all  the  windings  of  Cecil's  du- 
^idty,  it  appears,  from  a  document  at  the  State  Paper  Office,  that  Cecil 
adroitly  diiftcd  the  proclamation  of  queen  Jane  on  Throckmorton's  back, 
aayiogi  is  bis  paper  of  apologies,  "  I  refused  to  make  the  proclamation^ 
and  turned  the  labour  on  Mr.  Throckmorton,  whose  conscience  I  saw 
trembled  therewith/* 
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her  informant^  the  goldsmith,  "  If  Robert  had  been  at 
Greenwich,  I  would  have  hazarded  all  things,  and  gaged 
my  life  on  the  leap."^  She  meant  the  elder  brother  of 
sir  Nicholas,  sir  Robert  Throckmorton,  for  whom  she 
had  always  the  greatest  esteem. 

She  would  not,  however,  despise  the  warning,  though 
she  did  not  fully  confide  in  it,  but  diverged  from  the 
London  road  towards  Suffolk  with  all  her  train.  These 
events  must  have  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th 
of  July. 

The  fugitive  heiress  of  England  bent  her  flight  in  the 
direction  of  Cambridgeshire,  as  the  nearest  way  to  her 
seat  of  Kenninghall,  through  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  As  the 
sofl  shades  of  a  July  night  fell  round  her  hasty  course, 
over  those  desolate  plains  which  are  intersected  by  the 
eastern  road,  (once  so  familiar  to  the  pilgrims  bound  to 
the  Lady  shrine  of  Walsingham,  and  since  as  much  tra- 
versed by  the  frequenters  of  Newmarket,)  the  ladies  and 
cavaliers  of  her  faithful  retinue  began  to  discuss  the  un- 
expected death  of  the  young  king.  They  were  all  catholics 
of  the  ancient  ritual,  and,  of  course,  viewed  the  changes  of 
the  eventful  times  wholly  according  to  their  prejudices. 
They  recalled  with  awe  that  the  only  heir  male  of  the  line 
of  Henry  VIIL  had  expired  on  the  very  anniversary  of  the 
lawless  execution  of  sir  Thomas  More.*  It  was  in  vain  that 
king  Henry  had  overthrown  all  existing  impediments, 
and  set  at  nought  the  lives  of  thousands  in  his  wilfulness ; 
for  his  frantic  desire  of  continuing  his  name  and  sceptre, 
by  heirs  male,  was  now  as  much  blighted,  as  if  the  divorce 
of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  and  the  awfiil  bloodshed  which 
stained  his  latter  years,  had  never  taken  place.    Wearied 


'  Thus  far  is  drawn  from  sir  Charles  Throckmorton's  MS.,  tlia 
from  Godwin,  Martin,  Hayward,   Burnet,  Holingshed,  and,  above  aflf 
Tytler's  invaluable  work  from  the  Sute  Paper  Office. 

'  Hevlin*s  Reformation,  p.  154.  The  names  of  BIr.  and  Mrs.  Bnmtt, 
the  son-in-law  and  daughter  of  Margaret  Roper,  soon  after  occur  in  Cb* 
list  of  queen  Mary's  household,  and  this  incident  makes  it  probable  tbff 
irere  in  her  serrice  at  this  trying  crisis. 
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and  worn^  the  whole  party  arrived  at  the  gate  of  Sawston 
HaU,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge,  and  craved 
the  hospitality  of  Mi.  Huddleston,  its  owner.  That  gen- 
tleman, like  his  descendant,  who  watched  the  royal  oak 
at  Boscobel  so  well,  was  a  zealous  Roman  CathoUc  He 
knew,  though  she  did  not,  how  inimical  his  neighbours 
of  the  town  of  Cambridge  were  to  the  cause  of  the  lineal 
heiress.  Huddleston  was,  nevertheless,  too  true  a  gen* 
tleman  to  refuse  shelter  to  the  way-wearied  princess  and 
her  harassed  retinue,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  he  must  have  foreseen  the  perilous  consequences 
which  threatened  himself,  and  his  Lares  and  Penates. 

Mary  lodged  that  night  under  the  hospitable  roof 
which  was  never  more  to  shelter  a  human  being.  She 
was  astir  with  her  ladies  and  retinue  before  sunrise,  but 
commenced  not  the  arduous  journey  before  her  till  she 
had  offered  up  her  devotions  according  to  the  rites  of 
her  religion** 

Very  early  in  the  morning  she  set  out  on  her  journey 
to  Kenninghall;  when  she  and  her  party  gained  the 
rise  called  the  Gogmagog-hills,  she  drew  her  bridle- 
rein,  and  paused  to  look  back  on  Sawston  Hall.  At 
that  moment  ih  burst  into  flames,  for  a  party  from  Cam- 
bridge, adverse  to  her  cause,  had  heard  of  her  arrival, 
and  had  mustered  early  in  the  morning  to  attack  the 
house  that  harboured  her;  if  they  had  not  amused 
themselves  with  plundering  and  binrning  Sawston  HaU, 
they  might  have  seized  Mary,  so  close  were  they  on  her 
traces. 

'  See  Fox's  MartyrologT,  who  mentions,  in  bis  biography  of  Dr.  Ed- 
win Sandys,  that  popish  books,  used  in  celebrating  mass,  when  queen 
Mary  lodged  near  Cambridge,  at  Mr.  Huddleston *s,  during  her  flight  into 
Sttffalky  were  captured  at  the  destruction  of  the  said  person's  bouse.  In 
this  paasage  does  Fox  fully  confirm  some  of  the  leading  facts  of  the  above 
narrative,  which  is  drawn  from  the  local  history  of  Sawston,  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Huddleston  family.  Thus,  from  the  narrative  of  the  pro- 
testant  martyrologist,  and  the  history  of  an  ancient  catholic  family,  the 
mavemeott  of  queen  Mary,  during  the  important  forty-eight  hours  which 
occurred  between  the  noon  of  July  7th  and  that  of  July  9th,  when  she 
dates  from  Kenninghall,  are  satisfactorily  identified. 
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She  gazed  on  the  flammg  pile  undauntedly.  ^  Let 
it  blaze/'  she  said,  *^  I  will  build  Huddleston  a  better." 

She  kept  her  word — the  present  Sawston  Hall  was 
built  by  her  order^  and  at  her  expense. 

Mary  was  received  loyally  at  Bury  St  Edmunds,  yet 
she  made  no  further  stay  there  but  for  the  noon  refresh- 
ment The  news  of  the  death  of  Edward  VL  had  not 
yet  reached  that  town,  and  Mary's  retinue  accounted 
for  their  hurried  journey  by  asserting  that  one  of  the 
household  at  Hunsdon  had  died  suddenly,  suq>ected 
of  the  plague ;  therefore  the  fear  of  communicating  that 
disease  prevented  them  from  tarrying  in  populous  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  caused  their  retreat  into  the  depths  of 
the  country.^ 

The  same  night  Mary  crossed  the  river,  which  sepa- 
rates Suffolk  from  its  sister  county,  and  arrived  safely  at 
her  seat  of  Kenninghall,  in  Norfolk.  There  was  litde 
rest  for  her  either  in  mind  or  body.  By  that  time  the 
news  of  the  death  of  the  king  her  brother  was  generally 
known,  and  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  assert  her  title  to  the  throne. 

She  instantly  penned  a  temperate  remonstrance  to  the 
privy  council,  mentioning  her  brothers  death  with  feeU 
ing,  and  further  declaring  she  was  aware  of  their  in- 
imical projects;  but  she  concluded  with  the  offer  of 
amnesty  and  favour,  if  they  relinquished  the  same,  and 
proclaimed  her  in  London  as  their  sovereign.  This 
despatch  was  dated  Kenninghall,  July  9th.'  The 
council  proclaimed  Lady  Jane  Gray  queen,  on  the  10th 
of  the  same  month.  Their  reply  to  Mary  was  peculiarly 
a^ravating;  they  branded  her  in  gross  terms  with 
illegitimacy,  and  advised  her  to  submit  to  her  sovereign 
lady,  queen  Jane.  Mary  immediately  took  prompt 
measures  for  maintaining  her  right ;  and  certainly  dis- 

'  Bishop  Goodwin's  Life  of  Mary. 

'  See  document  and  ansirer,  in  Holingshed.  Some  historians  say  lady 
Jane  was  proclaimed  on  the  9tti. 
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jdayed  in  the  course  she  pursued  an  admirable  union  of 
courage  and  prudence.  She  had  neither  money,  soldiers, 
nor  advisers ;  sir  Thomas  Wharton,  the  steward  of  her 
household,'  and  her  ladies,  were  her  only  assistants  in 
the  first  bold  step  she  took;  but  had  she  been  surrounded 
by  the  experienced  veterans  in  arms  and  council  that 
rallied  round  her  sister  Elizabeth  at  Tilbury,  more  saga- 
cioos  measures  could  scarcely  have  been  adopted ;  and 
had  EUizabeth  been  the  heroine  of  the  enterprise  instead 
of  Mary,  it  would  have  been  lauded  to  the  skies  as  one 
of  the  grandest  efforts  of  female  courage  and  ability  the 
world  had  ever  known.  And  so  it  was ;  whether  it  be 
praised  or  not 

Sir  Heniy  Jemingham  and  sir  Henry  Bedingfeld 
brought  their  Norfolk  tenantry  to  her  aid  before  she 
left  Kenninghall,  which  she  did  on  the  representation 
that  the  country  was  too  open,  and  the  house  not  strong 
enough  to  stand  a  si^e.  She  resolved  to  fix  her  head- 
quarters within  an  easy  ride  of  the  eastern  coast,  whence 
die  could  oa  emergency  embark  for  the  opposite  shores 
of  Holland,  and  seek  die  protection  of  her  kinsman  the 
emperor  Charles  V. 

With  this  intention  she  left  Kenninghall  July  11th, 
and  mounting  on  horseback,  attended  by  her  faitbfiil 
knights  and  ladies,  she  never  drew  bridle  till  she  reached 
the  town  of  Framlingham,  deep  embosomed  in  the 
Suffolk  woodlands,  and  situated  about  twenty  miles 
firom  Kenninghall.  The  treble  circle  of  moats  which 
girdle  the  hill-side,  town,  and  fortress  of  Framlingham, 
were  then  full  and  efficient,  and  the  whole  defences  in 
complete  repair.  Mary  arrived  there  after  nightfall,  at 
the  head  of  a  little  cavalry  force  destined  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  mighty  army.  The  picturesque  train  of 
knights  in  warlike  harness,  and  their  men-at-arms,  guard- 

>  Bishop  Goodwin's  Life  of  Mary.     White  Kcnnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  330. 
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ing  equestrian  maids  of  honour,  with  the  heiress  of  the 
English  crown  at  their  head,  wended  their  way  by 
torchlight,  up  the  woodland  eminence  on  which  the 
Saxon  town  of  Framlingham  is  builded.  Thus  they 
passed  the  beautiful  church,  where  the  bones  of  the  noUe 
poet  Surrey  have  since  found  rest,^  and  ascended  the 
mighty  causeway,  over  two  deep  moats,  and  paused,  at 
length,  beneath  the  embattled  gateway,  surmounted  then, 
as  now,  by  the  arms  of  Howard* 

Directly  Mary  stood  within  the  magnificent  area 
formed  by  the  circling  towers  of  Framlingham  Castle, 
she  felt  herself  a  sovereign ;  she  immediately  defied  her 
enemies  by  displaying  her  standard  over  the  gate-tower, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  queen  regnant  of  England  and 
Ireland. 


*  It  his  been  a  disputed  point  whether  the  body  of  Surrey  was  ever 
transferred  from  its  i^oble  place  of  sepulture  in  Aldgate  church,  where 
it  was  interred  after  hu  execution*  since  the  vault  of  Framlingham  churefa, 
beneath  the  tomb  reared  to  his  memory  by  his  grandson,  was  found  dean 
swept  and  empty.  In  a  recent  examination,  however,  the  bones  of  a  man 
were  found  enclosed  in  the  tomb  itself,  directly  beneath  the  fine  portrait 
statue  of  Surrey ,  which  reclines  aboye  the  slab.  The  tomb  is  a  large  square 
structure,  capable  of  containing  several  coffins. 
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MARY, 


FIRST  QUEEN  REGNANT  OF  ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND- 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Qaeen  MA17  ruses  her  standard  at  Framlingham — Her  Suffolk  par- 
tisans— Her  residence  at  Framlingham  Castle — Revolution  in  her 
faTonr— Her  triumphant  progress  to  London — Reception — Arrival  at 
the  Tower — Releases  prisoners — Assists  at  her  brother's  requiem — 
Religious  contests — Lad3r  Jane  Gray's  letter  to  queen  Mary — Queen's 
Gondact  to  the  princess  Elizabeth^To  the  earl  of  Devonshire — Her 
engagement  to  Philip  of  Spain — Warned  by  cardinal  Pole's  friend 
against  marriage — Bell  named  in  her  honour — Her  wish  to  resign 
church  supremacy — Letter  of  Charles  V. — Queen  rewards  her  friends 
— Restores  the  dnke  of  Norfolk — Permits  the  earl  of  Sussex  to  wear 
two  nightcaps — Queen's  musical  establishment — Inter\-iew  with  lady 
Shrewsbury — Preparations  for  coronation — Procession  through  the 
city — Coronation — Dialogue  with  the  player  Hey  wood — Queen  opens 
Parliament — Remits  taxes — Repeals  her  brother's  religious  laws — 
And  her  father's  criminal  laws  —  Her  legitimacy  confirmed  —  Lady 
Jane  Gray  tried  and  condemned — Queen  suspends  her  sentence-— 
Qoeen's  dialogue  with  Gardiner — She  pardons  Dr.  Sandys — Par- 
liamentary objections  to  her  marriage — Discontents  regarding  Eliza- 
beth— Queen  parts  with  her  affectionately — Queen  dissolves  par- 
liament—She sceptres  her  acts  of  parliament — Count  Egmont  arrives 
to  negotiate  the  queen's  marriage — Articles  made  public^Extcnsive 
rebellions  in  consequence — Wyatt's  insurrection — He  demands  custody 
of  the  queen's  person — She  prepares  to  defend  the  metropolis. 

The  royal  standard  of  England  had  not  floated  many 
hours  over  the  towers  of  Framlingham  Castle  before  the 
chivalry  of  Suffolk  mustered  gallantly  round  queen 
Mary.  Sir  John  Sulyard,  the  knight  of  Wetherden, 
was  the  first  who  arrived  to  her  assistance,  and  to  him 
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was  given  the  honourable  post  of  guarding  her  person.' 
The  rest  of  sir  Henry  Bcdingfcld's  vassals'  came  in  com- 
pletely armed,  to  the  amount  of  140  men^  and  Mary 
appointed  their  zealous  master  knight-marshal  of  her 
hourly-increasing  host.  The  young  grandson  of  the 
imprisoned  duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Thomas  Howard/ 
then  seventeen^  appeared  as  one  of  the  qoeen  s  de- 
fenders, and  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  adherents 
of  his  house  crowded  round  the  banner  of  the  disin- 
herited heir  of  the  murdered  Surrey.  Meantime,  Sir 
Henry  Jemingham  imdertook  a  most  dangerous  com- 
mission at  Yarmouth,  the  success  of  which  finally  turned 
the  scale  in  Mary's  favour. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  prompted  Mary  to  raiae  her 
standard  in  Suffolk  was  the  detestation  in  which  the 
usurper  Northumberland  was  held,  on  account  of  the 
tremendous  cruelties  he  had  perpetrated  when  Kett's 
rebellion,  for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  ritual,  was 
crushed  in  blood  in  the  eastern  counties.* 

Sir  William  Drury,  knight  of  the  shire  for  Sufiblk, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Comwallis,  high  sheriff,  soon  joined  the 
queen's  muster  at  Framlingham,  likewise  Sir  John  Shel- 
ton  and  Sir  John  Tyrrel,  both  very  zealous  catholics; 

'  Green'5  History  of  Framlingham,  p.  77 ;  likewise  bishop  Goo<hrin*s 
History  oi'  Mary. 

'  He  had  possessions  at  Ilidlington,  near  Framliogbam,  as  well  as  in 
N.)rfolk. 

'  Lingurd. 

*  To  this  fact  Fox  bears  evidence,  though  it  is  in  direct  contradictioQ 
to  his  preceding  words ;  for  if  the  protestant  interest  were  premlent  in 
Suffolk,  why  should  the  Dudley  faction  have  been  so  abhorred  for  tbemp* 
pression  of  this  rebellion  ?  Suffolk  was  tlien  a  catholic  county,  though  the 
cruelties  perpetrated  in  the  latter  part  of  Mary's  reign,  by  the  ferociom 
bisliop  of  Norwich,  who  burnt  a  great  many  poor  harmless  persons,  threw 
the  scale  ufpublic  opinion  in  favour  ofthe  protestant  interest,  and  Suffolk  hat 
remained  essentially  a  protestant  county  ever  since.  But  oh,  how  bideons 
was  the  prevalent  spirit  of  the  age,  when  the  great  mass  of  the  ptapUp 
who  are  generally  sincere,  though  not  refined,  in  their  religious  feelings^ 
shrank  from  one  ritual  to  another,  according  as  tlieir  abhorrence  ol*  the 
butcher  or  the  burner  prevailed ! — How  thankful  may  we  be  for  our  pns> 
sent  religious  government,  since  in  those  times  the  spirit  of  persecnti<m 
reigned  triumphantly  over  every  irecd. 
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acccmling  to  Fox,  they  were  afterwards  bitter  persecutors 
of  the  pratestants.  An  extraordmary  misapprehension 
exists  that  Mary's  recognition  as  queen  was  chiefly 
enforced  by  the  protestants  of  Suffolk,  yet  the  leaders 
of  her  Fraznlingham  force  were  not  only  catholics,  but 
most  of  their  descendants  are  so  at  this  day.  Her  army 
soon  amounted  to  13,000  men,  all  voluntarily  serving 
without  pay,  though  the  queen  prudently  directed 
that  if  any  soldier  seemed  in  need  of  aught,  his  captain 
was  to  supply  his  wants  as  if  by  way  of  gift,  and  charge 
the  expense  to  her.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  a 
populous  camp  rose  around  the  ancient  walls  of  the 
castle,  within  whose  mighty  circle  the  queen  herself 
sojourned* 

Framlin^am  Castle  was  founded  in  the  Saxon  hept- 
archy by  king  Redwald,  and  remained  a  royal  demesne 
till  Henry  L  granted  it  to  Earl  Bigod,  to  whom  the  pre- 
sent structure  is  attributed.  Subsequently  it  was  given 
by  Edward  L  to  his  second  son,  Thomas  of  Brotherton, 
and  from  him  it  descended  to  the  Howards,  the  dukes  of 
which  race  made  it  their  principal  residence.  The  site 
of  the  castle  is  a  high  mound,  from  which  springs  the 
source  of  the  river  Orr.  This  stream  suppUed  the  three 
moats,  which  are  in  the  summer  season  gaily  enamelled 
with  golden  irises.  On  the  edge  of  the  mound  is  reared  a 
magnificent  circle  of  walls  and  towers,  enclosing  an  area 
of  more  than  an  acre.  These  walls  remain  to  this  day 
nearly  entire ;  they  are  forty  feet  in  height,  and  more 
than  eight  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  studded  with  thir- 
teen square  towers.  Within  the  area  siurounded  by 
these  bulwarks  once  stood  the  baronial  residence  occu- 
pied by  queen  Mary ;  the  fragments  existing  are  small, 
yet  the  traces  of  the  state  apartments  are,  as  it  were, 
curiously  mapped  on  the  mighty  walls  which  once  sus- 
tained them.    After  crossing  a  walled  causeway  over  the 
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double  moat/  and  passing  through  the  gate-tower^  the 
spectator  enters  the  spacious  ar^a.  To  the  right,  nearly 
opposite,  are  seen  several  chimneys,  whose  summits  are 
hollow  pillars  of  wreathed  brickwork,  very  elaborately 
wrought.  The  chimney  of  the  state  bedchamber,  on  the 
second  floor,  still  remains ;  on  one  side  of  it  is  a  recess 
about  the  size  of  a  dressing  room,  with  an  arched  window 
looking  towards  the  east :  this  is  declared  by  tradition  to 
have  been  Mary's  chamber,  but  it  is  evidently  the  oriel, 
or  private  oratory  pertaining  to  her  state  chamber,  which, 
of  course,  was  the  room  to  which  the  chimney  be- 
longed. 

At  the  time  Mary  took  refuge  in  the  castle,  everything 
was  in  the  same  order  as  when  the  old  duke  of  Norfolk 
surrendered  it  into  the  hands  of  his  ungrateful  master, 
Ilenrv  VIII.  When  he  found  the  Seymours'  bent  on 
the  downfall  of  his  house,  he  requested  that  the  king 
would  be  pleased  to  bestow  his  possessions  on  the  royal 
children,  "  because,"  as  he  said,  *^  it  was  stately  gear." 
At  the  same  time,  the  experienced  statesman  calculated 
shrewdly  on  its  restoration,  a  result  he  actually  lived  to 
see.  Framlingham  appears  to  have  been  retained  in  the 
hands  of  Edward  VL ;  but  its  governor,  Thomas  Sheming, 
evidently  adhered  to  the  ancient  ritual,  and  was  conse* 

*  For  mo^t  of  the  topographical  information  relating  to  the  spot,  the 
author  is  indebted  to  the  excellent  History  of  Framlingham,  by  Mr. 
Green,  who  likewise  courteously  aided  the  writer  in  the  examination  of 
the  castle,  giving  such  valuable  explanation  of  the  scene  as  alone  can  be 
afforded  bv  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  localities. 

«  • 

'  The  Seymours  had  marked  this  noble  property  as  their  prey^and  were 
much  disappointed  at  its  disposal.  The  disgusting  rapacitv  with  which 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  his  younger  brother,  Henry,  divided  the  wear- 
ing apparel  of  the  gallant  Surrey,  who  was  sacrificed  to  their  faction, 
raises  a  feeling  of  loathing,  stronger  even  than  the  other  iniquities  con- 
nected with  his  death.  The  sliirts  and  stockings  of  the  victim  were  not 
deemed  beneath  the  consideration  of  these  new  nobles,  as  Surrey  con- 
temptuously called  them.  Certainly,  whatever  new  nobles  might  do,  no 
real  gentlemen  would  have  worn  his  old  caps,  doublets, and  stockings,  nor 
are  there  such  instances  to  be  found  excepting  in  that  age. 
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quently  willing  to  surrender  it  to  Mary,  as  queen.  A 
catholic  priesty  named  sir  Rowland^  still  officiated  in  the 
private  chapel,  where  a  lamp  perpetually  burnt  The 
chapel  was  hung  with  tapestry,  representing  the  life  of 
Christ.  The  size  of  the  gable  of  the  chapel,  and  the 
form  of  its  crockets,  may  be  plainly  traced  on  the  wall, 
and  likewise  a  few  small  windows  belonging  to  a  gallery 
leading  from  the  state  chamber,  occupied  by  Mary,  to 
the  chapel.  The  tapestry  which  hung  the  state  apart- 
ments, was  transferred  from  Framlingham  to  Audley 
End,  by  lord  Howard  of  Walden ;  and  even  in  the  suc- 
ceeding century  was  so  good  and  rich,  that  William  IIL 
sent  it  to  one  of  his  palaces  in  Holland,*  where  it  is 
perhaps  at  this  day. 

The  local  traditions  of  Suffolk  affirm  that  queen  Mary 
came  to  Framlingham  on  the  10th  or  11th  of  July,  and 
remained  there  till  the  31st,  and  many  circumstances 
prove  their  correctness.  None  of  her  Kenninghall 
despatches  and  state  papers  are  dated  later  than  the  9th 
of  July ;  and  as  she  was  certainly  proclaimed  queen  at 
Norwich  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month,'  she  naturally 
retreated  to  a  place  of  security  before  that  hazardous 
step  was  taken.  From  the  steeple  of  the  church  of 
Framlingham  the  sea-port  of  Aldborough  may  be  seen. 
The  castle  stands  at  a  much  greater  elevation,  and  its. 
highest  watch-tower,  when  entire,  commanded  a  view 
of  the  German  Ocean,  and  all  that  passed  near  the 
coast.     Mary  meant  to  retreat,  in  case  of  danger,  by 

'  Green's  Framlingham. 

'  See  Speed,  a  contemporary.  All  local  authorities  declare  that  Mary 
was  not  proclaimed  queen  till  she  went  to  Framlingham  Castle ;  but  as 
she  was  indubitably  proclaimed  as  such  at  Norwich,  on  the  12th  of  July, 
the  author  is  convinced  the  11th  was  the  true  date  of  her  removal  from 
Kenninghall,  and  not  the  16th,  as  stated,  on  the  excellent  authority  of  Mr. 
Tytler.  In  fact,  the  struggle  was  nearly  decided  on  the  19th,  and  there 
was  not  time  for  the  events  to  have  happened,  between  the  16th  and  the 
19th,  which  settled  Mary  on  the  throne;  or  for  the  news  to  have  reached 
London,  and  to  have  the  effect  there  of  causing  her  proclamation ;  there- 
fore the  author  prefers  her  native  topographic^  records* 
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the  nearest  road,  to  the  sea;  and  to  this  day  a  lane, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  castle,  leading  to  the 
coast,  is  called  "  Bloody  Queen  Mary's  Lane,"  because 
it  is  reported  she  used  to  walk  there, — that  is;,  like  a 
prudent  general,  she  surveyed  the  roads  by  which  her 
retreat  was  to  be  made,  if  needed. 

The  crisis  of  extreme  danger  occurred  about  fiye  days 
after  Mary  had  retired  to  Framlingham,  when  six  diipa 
of  war  were  seen  to  sail  past  the  Suffolk  coast,  mAlrmg 
for  Yarmouth  Roads.  Now  there  were  stout  hearts  and 
strong  hands  at  Framlingham,  but  no  other  artillery  or 
instruments  of  war,  than  those  carried  by  the  cavaliere 
at  their  belts  or  saddle-bows,  while  the  infimtry  had  to 
depend  on  push  of  pike  or  blow  of  axe  or  brown-bilL 
The  ships  were  despatched  by  the  privy  council  to 
carry  cannon  and  warlike  stores  for  the  siege  of  Msrfs 
castle,  and  likewise  to  intercept  her  if  she  attempted  to 
retreat  to  the  emperor's  dominions.  Sir  Henry  Jem- 
ingham  was  at  Yarmouth,  when  the  fleet,  under  pretence 
of  stress  of  weather,  came  close  to  the  harbour,  and  he 
boldly  went  out  in  a  boat  to  hail  them.  ^*  Upon  which,^ 
sap  Speed,  ^*  these  sea-soldiers  demanded,  ^  what  he 
wanted  ?'  ^  Your  captains,'  replied  the  intrepid  knight, 
who  are  rebels  to  their  lawful  queen,  Mary.'  *  If  they 
are,'  replied  the  men  of  war,  ^  we  will  throw  them  into 
the  sea,  for  we  are  her  true  subjects.'  Upon  which  the 
captains  surrendered  themselves,  and  sir  Henry  and  the 
Yarmouth  burgesses  took  possession  of  the  ships." 

Another  favourable  incident  to  Mary's  cause  occurred 
simultaneously  with  the  surrender  of  the  fleet.  She 
had,  among  her  numerous  letters  written  on  the  9th  of 
July,  before  she  left  Kenninghall,  sent  one'  claiming  the 
allegiance  of  sir  Edward  Hastings,  who  had  been  com- 
missioned by  the  adverse  party  to  raise  four  thousand 

*  This  docamenc,  printed  by  Strype,  in  his  Noca  to  bishop  GoodwiaV 
History,  is  dated  July  9th. 
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men  for  queen  Jane^  in  Middlesex  and  Buckingham- 
ahire.  &  Edward  was  brother  to  the  earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, (who  was  closely  allied  by  a  marriage  or  contract 
with  a  daughter  of  Northumberland,)  but  they  were  at 
die  same  time,  great-nephews  to  cardinal  Pole,  being 
grandsons  to  the  mmdered  lord  Montague,  whose 
heiress  had  married  the  late  earl  of  Huntingdon.^  When 
fiir  Edward  Hastings  had  raised  the  large  force  in  the 
name  of  Jane  he  proclaimed  Mary  as  his  rightful 
queen,  and  thus  placed  at  her  disposal  a  great  body  of 
militia  close  to  London.  The  defection  of  the  fleet  at 
Yannouth  could  scarcely  have  reached  lady  Jane  Gray's 
ptiyy  council,  when  this  revolt,  so  near  to  them,  struck 
terror  through  their  hearts.  The  first  indication  of  the 
good  will  of  the  metropolis  towards  Mary's  right  of  suc- 
cession was  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  July,  when  a 
jdacard  was  found  posted  on  Queenhithe  Church,  im- 
porting that  she  had  been  proclaimed  queen  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland,  in  every  town  and  city  therein 
excepting  London.  The  same  day,  the  earl  of  Sussex 
and  the  earl  of  Bath  seceded  from  the  council,  and  took 
their  way  to  Framlingham,  at  the  head  of  their  armed 
▼assals. 

The  queen  had,  directly  on  her  arrival,  formed  a 
privy  council  at  Framlingham  Castle,  who  were  soon 
in  active  correspondence  with  the  municipal  authorities 
at  Harwich,  Thetford,  Norwich,  and  Ipswich.  So  eariy 
as  July  16th,  Mr.  Smith,  the  clerk  of  the  Framlingham 
cooncil,  reported  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Brande,  ^'that  sir 
Edward  Hastings  and  10,000  of  the  militia  of  Oxford, 
Bucks,  Berkshire,  and  Middlesex,  had  mustered  on 
July  15th,  at  Drayton,  lord  Paget's  seat,  with  intention 
of  marching  to  seize  the  palace  of  Westminster  and  all 
it  contained^  in  behalf  of  the  queen's  right  and  title.** 

*  Bm  BCill'i  CaUlogue  of  Honour,  Burke,  and  ererj  gaaealogical 
work* 
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The  mayor  and  corporation  of  Thetford  begged  for  aid 
from   the  queen's  head  quarters  at  Framlingham,  but 
were  answered  by  Mary's  orders,  "  that  the  pride  of  the 
enemy  they  would  see  in  short  time  abated,  therefore 
they  of  Thetford  will  be  out  of  all  doubt  of  their  con* 
ceived  fear."    The  same  day  "  all  the  ships  in  the  har- 
bour of  Harwich  declared  for  the  queen,  having  deposed 
fiir  Richard  Broke  and  other  captains  from  their  com* 
mand."     The  queen  commanded  stores  of  ammunition 
to  be  instantly  forwarded  to  Framlingham  from  these 
ships,  and  commissioned  captain  John  Basing  to  resume 
the  command  of  his  vessel.     '^The  day  after,   John 
Hughes,  the  comptroller  of  the  customs  at  Yarmouth, 
and  John  Grice,  captain  of  a  ship  of  war  called  the 
Greyhound,  submitted  themseJfs  to  the  queen's  mercy, 
and  were  sworn  in  her  service."    She  ordered  all  the 
ordnance  and  shot  from  the  Greyhound  to  be  brought  to 
Framlingham,  that  could  be  possibly  spared  from  its  own 
defence.     The  same  day,  she  sent  orders  for  certain 
chests,  containing  church  plate  and  money,  at  Norwich, 
to  be  opened  in  presence  of  the  mayor,  and  the  treasure 
convoyed  to  her  at  Framlingham,  by  Austin  Steward,  at 
whose  house  the  chests  had  remained ;  likewise  she  de» 
manded  a  number  of  bakers  to  be  sent  from  Norwich, 
and  300  quarters  of  malt  were  brewed  at  OrfonL    Three 
brass  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  were  at  Aldborough  ready 
mounted,  the  queen  required  to  be  sent  from  thence,  on 
the  18th  of  July ;  on  the  same  day,  a  proclamation  of 
defiance    to    Northumberland    was  issued  forth  from 
Framlingham  Castle,   offering  £1000   in  land  to  any 
noble,  £500  to  any  gentleman,  and  £100  to  any  yeo- 
man who  brought  him  in  prisoner  to  the  queen.* 

Five  hundred  men  were  appointed  to  guard  the  queen 
w  ithin  the  walls  of  the  fortress,*  and  no  person,  whether 

'  Privy  CouncilJournal,  at  Framlingham  Castle.  Ilmynes,  pp.  15^h->160l 
•  Journal,  Privy  Council.     Haynes,  p.  159. 
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coming  to  sabmit  themselves  or  otherwise,  were  per- 
mitted to  approach  her  without  order  from  the  counciL 
She  commanded  all  prisoners  in  the  gaols  in  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk  to  be  freed,  (a  very  doubtful  policy  in  an  unset- 
tled time  ;)  it  is,  however,  pretty  certain  they  had  been 
crowded  with  persons,  who  had  committed  no  other 
crime,  than  expressing  themselves  favourably  to  her  title, 
while  Edward  VI.  was  declining.  She  had  the  temerity 
to  order,  as  early  as  the  22nd  of  July,  sir  Edward 
Hastings  to  dismiss  his  militia,  and  come  to  her  with 
lord  Windsor.  She  seems  to  have  had  from  the  first  an 
extraordinary  dislike  to  standing  armies ;  perhaps,  they 
did  not  suit  her  rigid  notions  of  state  economy. 

Northumberland,  though  at  the  head  of  an  army  at 
Cambridge,  had  employed  himself  rather  in  polemic  than 
military  warfare.  He  had  requested  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys,* 
the  vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  and  a  very  zealous 
protestant,  to  preach  a  sermon  against  Mary's  title  and 
her  religion.  Whilst  the  sermon  was  proceeding,  a  yeo- 
man of  the  guard  held  up  to  public  scorn  a  catholic 
missal  and  a  grayle,^  which  had  been  captured  the  pre- 
ceding night  at  Mr.  Huddleston's  house,  where  Mary 
had  slept  and  heard  mass,  during  her  late  rapid  journey 
into  Suffolk.  The  next  day  the  news  arrived  of  the 
revolution  in  London ;  and  Northumberland,  struck  with 
terror,  made  a  clumsy  attempt  to  imitate  his  colleagues, 
by  personally  proclaiming  queen  Mary  in  Cambridge 
market-place,  tossing  up  his  cap,  while  the  tears  ran 
dovm  his  cheeks.  Dr.  Sandys,  who  stood  by  him,  was 
a  man  of  indomitable  courage,  mental  and  physical ;  he 

*  Aficrirards  made  archbishop  of  York  by  Elizabeth. 

•  FoxV  Martyrs,  p.  768,  book  iii.  The  word  grayk  is  an  old  English 
corruption  of  the  word  ^aduale,  and  means  a  liturgical  book,  containing 
those  passages  of  the  psalms  and  holy  writ,  sung  between  the  chanting  of 
the  epistle  and  gospel.  The  desk  at  which  the  clerks  were  stationed,  who 
chanted  this  part  of  the  service,  being  raised  by  steps,  it  was  called  a 
graduak,  and  in  process  of  time,  the  books  from  which  the  chants  were 
suDg  were  known  by  the  same  name. 
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could  scarcely  conceal  his  scorn  when  the  duke  said  to 
him,  ^^  That  queen  Mary  was  a  merciful  woman,  and 
that  doubtless  all  would  receive  the  benefit  of  her  general 
pardon."  Dr.  Sandys  bade  him  not  flatter  himself,  fiir 
if  the  queen  were  ever  so  inclined  to  pardon,  those  who 
ruled  her  would  destroy  him,  whoever  else  were  spared. 
Then  occurred  a  disgusting  scene  of  treachery :— «r 
John  Gates,  one  of  Northumberland's,'  most  guilty 
agents,  arrested  his  master  when  he  was  pensonally 
helpless,  with  his  boots  half  on  and  half  off.  This  was 
a  true  specimen  of  the  dishonourable  spirit  of  the  era. 
In  a  few  hours  Northumberland  was  again  set  at  liber^; 
at  last^  all  this  anarchy  was  settled  by  the  entry  into 
Cambridge  of  the  earl  of  Arundel  with  a  body  of  the 
queen's  troops.  He  arrested  Northumberlan<C  Gates, 
and  Dr.  Sandys,  and  sent  them  to  the  Tower. 

Several  of  Northumberland's  party,  after  the  arrest  of 
their  chief,  hastened  on  to  Framlingham,  in  order  to 
excuse  themselves  to  queen  Mary,  under  the  plea  that 
they  were  but  obeying  the  orders  of  the  privy  council 
Among  these  visitors  were  the  marquess  of  Northamp- 
ton and  lord  Robert  Dudley.  Bishop  Ridley  likewise 
presented  himself  at  Framlingham,  but  was  evilly  re- 
ceived, and  sent  back.  Fox  declares,  ^^on  a  halting 
horse :"  he  was  really  arrested,  and  with  Northampton 
sent  to  the  Tower,  from  the  queen's  camp,  on  the  26th 
of  July,  on  account  of  a  sermon  he  had  recently  preached 
against  her  title,  at  St  Paul's  Cross. 

The  camp  broke  up  at  Framlingham  the  last  day  of 
July,  when  queen  Mary  commenced  her  triumphant 
march  to  the  metropolis,  from  whence  her  sister  Elisa- 
beth set  out,  the  same  day,  to  meet  her,  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  cavalcade  of  nobility  and  gentry,  amounting 
to  a  thousand  persons.  Among  these  were,  in  all  pro* 
bability,  the  privy  council,  who,  it  appears,  met  their 
sovereign  at  Ingatestone.     The  queen's  approach  to  her 
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was  gradual,  and  in  the  manner  of  a  peaceful 
foyal  {HTOgresB,  receiving  the  homage  of  her  fiiitliful  or 
penitent  subjects  at  her^yarious  resting-places  on  the 
road.  She  arrived  the  first  day  at  Ipswich,  where  she 
gave  andience  to  Cecil,  who  had  been  dispatched  by  the 
council  with  tidings,  after  the  departure  of  Arundel  and 
Paget;  here  he  made  such  fluent  excuses  for  all  his 
turnings  and  tricks,  and  what  he  called  '^  pardonable 
lies,'*^  that  the  queen  told  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Bacon, 
that  ''she  really  believed  he  was  a  very  honest  man.'^ 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  this  learned  and  acccMnphshed 
lady,  who  was  a  protestant  of  note,  belonged  to  the 
queen's  bedchamber  then  and  afterwards,  and  had  access 
to  her  in  confidential  conversation.  The  queen,  how- 
ever, still  required  further  explanation  of  some  of  Cecil's 
double  dealings  in  the  late  usurpation.  She  moved  next 
day  to  her  fitvourite  seat  of  Newhall,  where  Cecil  pre- 
sented her  with  a  list  of  excuses,  lately  given  entire  to 
the  world,'  which  will  remain  an  example  of  the  shame- 
ksmesB  of  a  climbing  statesman  to  all  futurity.  The 
queen  next  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  sir  William  Petre, 
at  Ingatestone,  where  the  council,  who  had  lately  defied 
and  denied  her,  were  presented  to  her,  for  the  purpose 
of  kissing  her  hand.      Cecil  kissed   the  royal  hand 

'  He  hadpretiotuljr  forsaken  Somerset,  his  benefiictor,  in  the  hour  of 
adreraitj.  His  intercessor  with  the  queen  was  his  sister-in-law,  wife  of 
Kidwlas  Bacon,  mother  of  the  eelcbntted  lord  Bacon,  and  daughter  to  sir 
John  Cheke,  the  protestant  tutor  of  Edward  VI. :  she  was  lady  Cecil's 


.  lia  account  of  Mary's  progress  on  her  accession  is  gleaned  from  tliis 
moat  curious  paper,  edited  by  Mr.  Tytler,  in  his  late  iniraluable  work  on 
«lw  state  papers  of  Edward  V I.  and  Mary.  It  was  written  in  the  year  1573, 
at  dM  request  of  Cecil,  when  he  was  prime  minister  to  queen  Elisabeth, 
and  aeems  to  be  meant  as  the  recollections  of  his  secretary,  Roger  Alford, 
of  thoae  times,  in  which  they  were  both  agents ;  and  if  the  memorial  of 
Codl^  eonduct  appears  so  disgusting  to  the  lovers  of  truth,  thus  com- 
pounded under  his  own  eye,  how  would  it  have  appeared  if  written  by 
any  one  else  ?  We  have  no  concern  with  Cecil  at  present,  excepting  as 
ha  has  interwoven  himself  with  the  progress  of  Mary,  of  which  there  is  no 
acbar  raaord ;  but  those  who  wish  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  bim,  must 
careAilly  peruse  Mr.  lytler's  second  vdiume,  first  adhion,  pp.  160—447. 
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*'  before  any  other  of  the  council  men" — so  far  had  hi« 
apology  satisfied  the  queen,  through  the  intercession 
of  Mrs.  Bacon — ^but  his  favour  went  no  farther ;  and 
notwithstanding  his  sedulous  compliances  with  Catho- 
licism, Mary  never  would  listen  to  his  ardent  aspirations 
for  office. 

The  queen  arrived  at  her  seat  of  Wanstead,  on  the 
3rd  of  August,  where  she  disbanded  her  army,  excepting 
a  body  of  horse* — a  bold  measure,  considering  all  that 
had  recently  been  transacted  in  the  metropolis ;  never^ 
theless,  it  was  only  a  proper  observance  of  the  ancient 
laws  and  privileges  of  London. 

Lord  Arundel  had  previously  arrived  at  the  Tower, 
on  the  27th  of  July,  with  Northumberland,  and  the 
other  prisoners  brought  from  Cambridge;  he  received 
orders  to  arrest  the  duke  of  Suffolk  and  his  unhappy 
daughter,  lady  Jane  Gray,  and  lodge  them  in  pxison 
rooms  in  the  Tower.  Frances,  duchess  of  Suffolk,  di- 
rectly her  husband  was  taken  from  her,  hastened  to 
meet  the  queen,  and  throwing  herself  at  her  feet,  she 
lifted  up  her  voice  piteously  in  lamentation;  she  told  the 
queen  "  that  Suffolk  was  very  ill,  and  would  die  if  shut 
up  in  the  Tower."*  Mary  was  softened  by  her  plaints, 
and  granted  the  liberation  of  her  husband — a  wonderful 
instance  of  mercy,  as  bishop  Goodwin  observes.  Thus 
unharmed  in  body  or  estate,  Suffolk  paid  the  penalty  of 
but  three  days'  imprisonment  for  his  conspiracy  with 
Northumberland.  No  pleadings  are  recorded  of  the 
duchess  Frances  for  her  hapless  daughter,  lady  Jane  Gray, 
who  might  have  been  liberated  on  her  parole  with  far  less 
danger  than  her  ^vrong-headed  father.  It  was  notorious 
that  the  duchess  Frances  was  a  very  active  agent  in  the 
evanescent  regality  of  her  daughter  Jane ;    she   had 

'  Goodwin.     Martin's  Chronicle. 

'  Holingshed.     Goodwin,  p.  333.    The  plea  of  illness  is  mentioned  in 
the  narrative  of  Baoardo,  published  at  Venice,  1556. 
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luged  her  unfortunate  marriage^  and  had  carried  her 
train  as  queen.  She  must,  nevertheless,  have  fabricated 
some  tale  of  coercion,  since  she  was  always  treated  with 
great  distinction  by  her  cousin,  queen  Mary,  in  the  worst 
of  times.  ^ 

The  ladies  who  had  accompanied  the  princess  Eliza- 
J>eth  from  London  were  introduced  formally  to  queen 
Mary,  at  Wanstead,  who  kissed  every  one  of  them. 
Such  is  the  tradition  in  a  family  whose  ancestress  at- 
tended that  antique  royal  drawing-room. 

The  queen  was,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  escorted  from 
Wanstead  by  great  numbers  of  nobles  and  ladies,  who 
came  to  grace  her  entrance  into  her  capital  A  foreigner 
who  was  an  eye-witness,  thus  describes  her  appearance 
on  this  triumphant  occasion  :* — "  Then  came  the  ladies, 
married  and  single,  in  the  midst  of  whom  rode  madame 
Mary,  queen  of  England,  mounted  on  a  small  white 
ambling  nag,  the  housings  of  which  were  fringed  with 
gold.  The  queen  was  dressed  in  violet  velvet;  she 
seemed  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  was  rather  fresh- 
coloured." 

The  old  city  portal  of  Aldgate,  at  which  the  queen 
made  her  entrance  into  the  metropolis,  was  hung  with 
gay  streamers  from  top  to  bottom;  over  the  gateway 
was  a  stage  with  seats,  on  which  were  placed  the  charity 
children  of  the  Spital,  singing  sweet  choruses  of  wel- 
come to  the  victorious  queen ;  the  street  of  Leadenhall, 
and  all  down  to  the  Tower,  through  the  Minories,  was 
clean  swept  and  spread  with  gravel,  and  was  lined  with 
all  the  crafts  in  London  in  their  proper  dresses,  holding 
banners    and   streamers.      The  lord  mayor,  with   the 

'  Fox  complains  that  she  took  precedence  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  at 
court. 

■  Perlin.  Antiquarian  Repertory,  vol.  i.,  p.  228.  Mary  was  but 
thirtj-serea. 
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mace,  was  ready  to  welcome  her ;  and  the  eari  of  Anm- 
del,  with  the  sword  of  state.  A  thousand  gentlemen,  in 
velvet  coats  and  richly  embroidered  cloaks,  preceded 
queen  Mary. 

Next  the  queen  rode  her  sister  Elizabeth ;  then  the 
duchess  of  Norfolk  and  the  marchioness  of  Exeter  fol- 
lowed, and  other  noble  dames,  according  to  their  cchi- 
nexion  with  the  crown,  and  precedence.  The  aldennen 
brought  up  the  rear,  and  the  city  guard  with  bows  and 
javelins.  The  guard  which  accompanied  Maiy,  being 
3000  horsemen,  in  uniforms  of  green  and  white,  red 
and  white,  and  blue  and  white,  were  dismissed  by  the 
queen  ^ith  thanks,  and  all  departed  before  she  passed 
the  city  gate.*  Mary  acted  according  to  the  intre- 
pidity of  her  character,  in  trusting  her  person  whoUy 
to  the  care  of  the  civic  guard ;  thus  implicitly  relying  on 
the  fidelity  of  a  city,  where  a  rival  had  reigned  but  a 
few  hours  before. 

She  bent  her  way  direct  to  the  Tower,  then  under  the 
care  of  sir  Thomas  Cheyney,  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  Here  she  meant  to  sojourn,  according  to  the  an- 
cient custom  of  her  predecessors,  till  the  funeral  of  the 
late  sovereign. 

When  Mary  entered  the  precincts  of  the  Tower,  a 
touching  sight  presented  itself  to  her.  Kneeling  on  the 
green  before  St.  Peter's  church,  were  the  state  prisonerSy 
male  and  female,  catholic  and  protestant,  who  had  been 
detained  lawlessly  in  the  fortress  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Eklward  VL 

There  was  Edward  Courtenav,  the  heir  to  the  earl  of 
Devonshire,  now  in  the  pride  of  manly  beauty,  who  had 
grown  up  a  prisoner  from  his  tenth  year,  without  educa- 
tion ;  there  was  another  early  friend  of  the  queen,  the 

*  Strype,  vol,  iii.,  p.  27. 
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wretched  duchess  of  Somerset ;  there  was  the  aged  duke 
of  Norfolk,  still  under  sentence  of  death ;  and  the  de- 
prived bishops  of  Durham  and  Winchester,  the  mild 
Cuthbert  Tunstal  and  the  haughty  Stephen  Gardiner, 
which  last  addressed  a  congratulation  and  supplication 
to  the  queen  in  the  name  of  alL  Mary  burst  into  tears 
as  she  recognised  them,  and  extending  her  hands  to 
them,  she  exclaimed,  ^^  Ye  are  my  prisoners  I'' 

She  raised  them  one  by  one,  kissed  them,  and  gave 
them  all  their  Uberty.  The  bishops  were  instantly  restored 
to  their  sees;  Grardiner  was  sworn  into  the  queen's 
privy  council  (according  to  the  evidence  of  its  journal) 
80  early  as  the  5th  of  August  The  duke  of  Norfolk 
and  earl  of  Devonshire  were  immediately  restored  to 
their  rank  and  estates.  As  the  duke  had  never  been 
attainted,  he  took  his  place  with  so  little  delay,  that  he 
sat  as  high  steward  at  the  trial  of  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland. Gertrude,  marchioness  of  Exeter,  mother  of 
Courtenay,  was  made  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  with  so 
high  a  degree  of  fiivour,  that  she  shared  the  bed  of  her 
royal  kinswoman.  The  duchess  of  Somerset  was  libe- 
rated and  comforted  by  the  preferment  of  her  family — 
her  son,  an  infant  minor,  being  restored  to  his  rights,^ 
and  her  daughters,  lady  Jane,  lady  Margaret,  and  lady 
Mary  Seymour  (which  last  was  one  of  the  queen's  nu- 
merous god-children),  were  appointed  maids  of  honour. 
They  were  considered  the  most  learned  and  accomplished 
ladles  in  Europe,  excepting  the  queen  herself,  and  her 
hapless  rival  in  sovereignty,  lady  Jane  Gray.     The  heirs 

*  Not  to  the  dukedom  of  Somerset,  for  this  was  a  royal  title,  to  which 
Somerset  had  ambitiously  helped  himself.  He  had  caused  his  fairest 
daaghter,  lady  Jane  Sejrmonr,  to  be  elaborately  educated^  in  hopes  of 
matching  her  with  Edward  VI.  (which  intention  the  young  king  greatly 
resented^-  She  died  unmarried;  so  did  her  sisters,  lady  Katharine  and 
lady  Margaret.  Lady  Mary,  the  queen's  god-child,  married  sir  Henry 
Peyton.  After  the  fall  of  their  father,  these  ladies  had  been  cantoned  on 
their  relations,  being  allowed,  from  the  wreck  of  Somerset's  fortune,  miser- 
able annuities.     Strype,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  8. 
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of  the  three  unfortunate  gentlemen,  who  bad  suffered 
with  the  protector  Somerset,  were  reinstated  in  their 
property;  and  as  Somerset's  adherents  were  zealous 
protestants,  these  actions  of  Mary,  which  indubitably 
sprang  from  her  own  free  will,  being  at  this  juncture 
uncontrolled  by  council  or  husband,  ought  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  are  willing  to  test  her  character 
by  facts. 

The  queen  remained  in  privacy,  sojourning  at  the 
royal  apartments  of  the  Tower  till  after  the  funeral  of 
her  brother,  which  was  performed  with  great  magnifi- 
cence. Many  historical  controversies  exist  regarding 
the  religious  rites  of  that  funeral ;  but  it  appears  that 
Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  performed  the  cere- 
mony for  his  regretted  young  sovereign  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  church  of  England. 
At  the  same  time  the  queen  and  her  ladies  assisted 
at  a  solemn  dirge  and  requiem  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul  in  her  private  chapel  in  the  Tower.  This  arrange- 
ment, in  which  each  party  shewed  their  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  according  to  their  different 
modes  of  belief,  was  far  too  rational  a  method,  to  suit 
the  furious  spirits  of  that  dreadful  era,  and  the  religious 
war  recommenced  in  the  Tower  chapeL  A  chaplain  of 
the  court,  one  Walker,  approached  with  the  censer  to 
cense  the  queen,  when  Ur.  Weston  thrust  him  on  one 
side,  exclaiming, 

"  Shamest  thou  not  to  do  this  office,  being  a  priest 
having  a  wife  ?  I  tell  thee  the  queen  will  not  be  censed 
bv  such  as  thou  !''* 

The  queen,  directly  she  arrived  in  London,  published 
a  pacific  manifesto,  exhorting  each  party  to  refrain  fix)m 
reviling  by  the  epithets  of  idolater  and  heretic.  Two 
proclamations  of  the  kind  had  been  published  within  a 

*  Strype,  from  Bale,  vol.  iii.|  p.  SI. 
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short  time.  The  first  promised  liberty  of  conscience 
miconditionally ;  in  the  last  a  clause  was  introduced, 
which  declared  religion  was  to  be  settled  by  ^'  common 
consent,''  meaning  by  act  of  parliament  Mr.  Dobbs 
presented  a  petition  from  the  reformers  of  Ipswich, 
claiming  protection  for  their  religion  on  the  faith  of  the 
queen's  first  proclamation ;  but  Mr.  Dobbs  was  set  in 
the  pillory  for  his  pains — a  strange  way  of  answering  a 
petitioner.  That,  and  several  other  deeds  of  the  kind, 
emanated  firom  the  violent  zeal  of  the  privy  council,  which 
governed  in  London  in  the  queen's  name.^  The  most 
nefarious  of  these  actions  was  the  imprisonment  of  Judge 
Hales,  which  brought  great  obloquy  on  Mary,  though 
all  she  had  to  do  wdth  it  was  righting  the  wrong  when  it 
became  known  to  her.  Judge  Hales  had  positively 
refused  to  have  any  concern  in  the  disinheriting  of  Mary. 
He  had  boldly  declared  to  Northumberland  and  his  fac- 
tion that  it  was  against  English  law.  With  equal  con- 
scientiousness, he  had,  at  the  assizes  held  at  the  usual 
time  in  the  last  days  of  July,  given  a  charge  from  the 
bench  to  the  people  of  Kent,  advising  them  to  observe 
the  laws  made  in  King  Edward's  time,  which  were  cer- 
tainly in  force  while  unrepealed.  For  thus  doing  his 
duty,  he  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  prison  by  the 
officious  privy  council.  Hales,  despairing  that  justice 
would  ever  again  visit  his  country,  attempted  his  own 
life ;  but  ineffectually.  The  queen's  attention  was 
drawn  to  Hales'  unmerited  sufferings ;  and  she  sent  for 
him  to  the  palace,  "  spoke  many  words  of  comfort  to 
him,''  and  ordered  him  to  be  set  at  liberty  honour- 


'  Toone,  the  professed  English  chrooologist,  dates  these  outrages  before 
the  drd  of  August.  They  were  transacted  by  the  council  in  London,  at  a 
time  when  Mary  had  not  received  the  homage  of  all  the  privy  councillors. 
They  seem  the  fruits  of  that  officious  zeal  often  assumed  by  persons  de- 
sirous of  wiping  out  the  stains  of  their  own  recent  misconduct.  Neither 
the  name  of  l£dcs  nor  Dobbs  occurs  in  the  journal  of  the  council  vrho 
were  acting  under  the  immediate  directions  of  Mary. 

VOL.  V.  X 
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ably/  He  seemed  composed  and  happy ;  but  his  mind 
had  received  an  irremediable  wound,  for  he  destroyed 
himself  soon  after. 

The  violent  party  spirit  that  distinguished  this  council 
of  interregnum,  which  governed  the   metropolis  from 
Mary's  proclamation  to  her  arrival  at  the  Tower,  is  ex- 
tremely well  portrayed  by  Mr.  Edward  Underbill,  an  ac- 
complished Worcestershire  gentleman,  who,  for  his  zeal 
in  the  Calvinistic  religion,  was  called  the  Hot  Gospeller.' 
He  belonged  to  the  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners.     He 
had  penned  a  satirical  ballad  against  '^  papists ;"  and  £or 
this  squib  was  summoned  before  the  council  in  authority, 
whibt  the  queen  was  in  Suffolk.     After  much  brow- 
beating, Edward  Underbill  was  committed  to  Newgate. 
He  was  an  elegant  lutanist,  and  was  recommended  by 
his  friends  to  play  much  on  the  lute  while  in  prison,  and 
eschew  polemics.      He  probably  took  this  advice  ;  and 
being  withal  a  man  of  family,  had  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining access  to  the  ear  of  the  queen,  since  he  was 
released  from  Newgate  a  few  days  after  her  arrival  in 
London ;  and  finally,  she  restored  him  not  only  to  his 
place  in  the  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners,  but,  as  he 
notices  with  great  satisfaction,  to  his  salary,  without  de- 
duction of  the  time  of  his  arrest.     Mary  shewed  some 
judgment  in  acting  thus ;  for  this  brave  man,  though  he 
scorned  to  disavow  his  principles,  was  ever  in  time  of 
danger  an  intrepid  defender  of  her  person. 

*  Martin's  Chronicle i  and  Holingshed,  though  indefinite  in  datct,  both 
expressly  relate  the  queen's  personal  conduct,  in  rectifying  the  intolerable 
wrong  done  to  judge  Hales. 

'  Lady  Jane  Gray  was  preparing  to  stand  godmother  to  his  child  (bom 
in  the  Tower  during  her  short  sway),  when  her  authority  ceased.  Strype 
has  published  rich  fragments  of  Uoderhill's  MS.,  the  whole  of  vludi 
would  be  a  most  precious  document,  if  recorerable.  Undvrhill,  ia  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  offered  the  loan  of  it  to  Fox,  for  his  MaitynikMrf, 
but  it  was  returned  to  him  without  any  use  being  made  of  it.  Th«  Hot 
Gospeller,  though  ardently  attached  to  hit  religion,  admits  the  ftm  ft 
centre^  with  a  naive  simplicity  and  individualising  detail,  deligbtftif  to  tbt 
inquirer  into  facts,  but  by  no  means  pleasant  to  a  partisan  btstorian. 
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Several  instances  are  to  be  found  of  the  queen's  inter- 
ference to  save  persons  firom  the  cruelty  of  her  privy 
coonciL     Those  who  were  of  rank  or  consequence  suf- 
ficient to  find  access  to  her  were  tolerably  sure  of  her 
pn>tection.     Tins  peculiarity  gave  a  tone  to  her  reign 
which  renders  its  character  singular  in  English  history ; 
fcr  examples  of  political  vengeance  were  made  chiefly 
CD  persons  whose  station  seemed  too  lowly  for  objects 
of  state  punishment,  because,  being  poor  and  obscure, 
they  were  not  able  to  carry  their  complaints  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne.     Thus  the  council  sent  orders  to  the  town 
of  Bedford  ''  for  the  punishment  of  a  woman  (after  due 
examination  of  her  qualities)  by  the  cucking-stool,  she 
having  been  arrested  for  railing  and  speaking  unseemly 
words  of  the  queen's  majesty."    These  awards  of  per- 
Mmal  punishment  without  regular  trial,  emanated  from 
t  certain  junta  of  the  privy  council,  whose  business  it 
was  to  sit  in  the  Star  chamber  in  Westminster  Palace, 
and  apportion  the  inflictions  which  seemed  good  in  their 
eyesy  as  vengeance  on  personal  afironts  offered  to  the 
reigning  monarch.     Much  of  the  extortions  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIL,  and  the  bloodshed  of  that  of  Henry  VHL, 
may  be  attributed  to  the  operations  of  this  illegal  and  in- 
quisitorial tribunal.^    But  when  it  condescended  to  doom 
an  old  scold  of  a  distant  provincial  town  to  the  cucking- 
stool,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  derision  would 
have  disarmed  its  terrors  for  ever.     Such  would  have 

'  Tct  its  functions  may  be  traced  to  an  earlier  day.  It  was  certainly  in 
Mtivitj  IB  tbe  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  since  Owen  Tudor  was  evidently 
sunuiioned  before  eome  sueb  tribunal ;  then,  again,  the  well-known  inci- 
dtot  of  Edward  IV.  putting  to  death,  illegally,  the  vintner,  for  the  joke  of 
a^ing  **  that  be  would  make  his  son  heir  to  the  crown,"  ostensibly  mean- 
hm  tbe  4gD  of  bis  house,  but  with  a  side  sneer  at  the  recent  coronation 
aftbekiag  :  this  exploit  was  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Star  chamber.  The 
liiMjMdiBgM  of  Louis  XL ,  on  tbe  other  side  of  the  Channel,  with  his  two 
OT  tbrac  lov-bom  prm  councillors,  and  his  pet  executioner,  seem  to  have 
an  exaggerated  example  to  the  government  of  Edward  IV.  and 
„d  IIL,  whose  vice-constable,  sir  James  Tyrrel,  was  the  instru- 
of  the  murders  and  tortures  devised  in  this  secret  conclare  of  the 
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been  the  case,  bad  the  periodical  press  of  the  present 
day  been  in  operation  at  the  time.  In  the  latter  part  of 
Mary's  reign,  when  she  was  utterly  incapacitated  by  mortal 
sufferings,  from  interference  with  their  proceedings,  her 
cruel  ministers  inflicted  more  tragic  punishments  on  old 
women  who  "  railed  against  the  queen's  majesty. ** 

Mary  remained  at  the  Tower  till  after  the  I2tb  of 
August.  This  is  apparent  from  the  following  minute 
from  the  privy  council  book : — 

"  The  council  delivered  to  the  lord  mayor  and  re- 
corder these  words,  from  the  queen's  own  mouth,*  yes- 
terday, at  the  Tower,  being  the  12th  of  August,  on  oc- 
casion of  a  riot  at  St  Paul's  Cross,  about  preaching: — 
*  Albeit  her  grace's  conscience  is  staid  (fixed)  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  yet  she  meaneth  graciously,  not  to  compel 
and  constrain  other  men's  consciences,  otherwise  than 
God  shall  (as  she  trusteth)  put  into  their  hearts  a  per- 
suasion of  the  truth  that  she  is  itiy  through  the  opening 
of  his  wgrd  by  godly,  virtuous,  and  learned  preachers; 
and  she  forbad  the  lord  mayor  to  suffer,  in  any  ward, 
open  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  churches,  or  preach- 
ing by  the  curates,  unless  licensed  by  her.' " 

Such  was  the  first  blow  aimed  at  the  protestant  church 
of  England.  Marj'  was  empowered  to  inflict  it,  as  head 
of  the  very  church  whose  ministers  she  silenced  by  force 
of  her  supremacy.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  that  tremendous  power  worked,  and  explains  the 
mystery  why  the  great  body  of  the  English  nation, — 
albeit,  not  composed  of  the  most  flexible  of  elements, — 
changed  their  ritual  with  magic  celerity,  according  to 
the  differing  opinions  of  four  successive  sovereigns;  but 
the  truth  was,  in  that  evil  century,  each  sovereign  was 
empowered,  unfettered  by  parliament  or  convocation,  to 
change  the  entire  ministration  of  the  clergy  throughout 

'  Privy  Council  Journal  of  queen  Mary.     Hayncs*s  Burleish  Pkpen, 
p.  172.  or- 
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the  realm  by  the  simple  act  of  private  will.  Thus  the 
religious  tuition  of  the  parish  churches  in  London^  the 
Sunday  before  the  12th  of  August,  was  according  to 
the  protestant  church  established  by  Edward  VI.,  and 
the  next  Sunday  according  to  the  anti-papal  catholic 
church  of  Henry  VIII.  While  queen  Marj'  continued 
head  of  the  church  in  England,  a  reconciliation  with 
the  see  of  Rome  was  an  impossibility. 

The  trial  of  Northumberland  and  his  coadjutors  took 
place  August  18th.  Eleven  were  condemned  to  die,  but 
three  only  executed, — the  smallest  number  ever  known 
either  before  or  since,  of  the  partisans  of  a  usurpation* 
Uolingshed  affirms  there  was  great  difficulty  in  inducing 
Mary  to  consent  to  the  death  of  Northumberland,  be- 
cause of  the  former  friendly  intercourse,  there  had  been 
between  them,  of  which  friendliness  many  instances  may 
be  proved  from  her  privy-purse  expenses  when  princess. 
Northumberland,  with  his  two  dependents,  Gates  and 
Palmer,  were  nevertheless  put  to  death  on  the  22nd  of 
August  Northumberland  professed  himself  a  catholic 
at  his  death,  and  spoke  very  earnestly  against  the  pro- 
testant religion,  which  could  receive  no  injury  from  lip^ 
false  as  his.  An  affecting  incident  occurred  on  the 
evening  of  his  death.  The  Lancaster  herald,  who  had 
been  an  old  retainer  of  the  duke,  begged  an  audience  of 
queen  Mary,  and,  "  respectful  to  the  dead,"  implored  her 
to  grant  him  the  head  of  his  master,  that  it  might  be 
decently  interred.  The  queen  told  him,  "  in  God'S' 
name  to  take  the  whole  body  as  well,  and  give  his  lord 
proper  burial."*    Mary  was,  at  the  time  of  his  execu- 

*  Peerage  of  England,  (published  1709,)  toI.  ii.,  p.  406.  John  Cock 
was  the  name  of  this  faithful  man.  The  same  authority  declares  that 
Kortfaumberland  was  buried  at  St.  Peter*s,  in  the  Tourer,  by  the  side  of 
hu  Tietim,  the  duke  of  Somerset.  The  conduct  and  character  of  North- 
vmberUmd  appear  the  more  hideous  when  it  is  known  that,  if  he  possessed 
any  prirate  sense  of  religion,  he  leant  to  the  ancient  ritual ;  for  his  pro- 
feisioo  on  the  scaffold  is  only  in  unison  with  a  profligate  speech  he  made- 
to  air  Antony  Browne,  who  was  remonstrating  with  him  on  some  incork-> 
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tion,  resident  at  Richmond  Palace ;  here  most  of  the 
acts  of  the  privy  council  are  dated  during  the  rest  of 
August  and  part  of  September. 

The  imperial  ambassadors  urged  the  queen  to  bring 
lady  Jane  Gray  to  trial  at  the  same  time  with  her 
father-in-law,  Northumberland ;  suice  she  could  never 
reign  in  security  while  that  lady  lived,  for  the  first  fiM>- 
tion  when  strong  enough  would  set  up  her  claims  again. 
Mary  rephed,  *^  she  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  or 
conscience  to  put  her  unfortunate  kinswoman  to  death, 
who  had  not  been  an  accomplice  of  Northumberland,  bat 
merely  an  unresisting  instrument  in  his  hands.  If  there 
was  any  crime  in  being  his  daughter-in-law,  even  of 
that  her  cousin  Jane  was  not  guilty,  for  she  had  been 
legally  contracted  to  another,  and  therefore  her  marriage 
with*  lord  Guildford  Dudley  was  not  valid ;  as  for  the 
danger  existing  fit)m  her  pretensions,  it  was  but  imagi- 
nary, and  every  requisite  precaution  should  be  taken 
before  she  was  set  at  liberty."*  These  firiendly  inteiH 
tions  of  Maiy  towards  lady  Jane  coincide  with  a  letter 
of  explanation  sent  by  that  lady  firom  the  Tower,  which 
contains  an  extraordinary  narrative  of  her  brief  royal^.' 

Lady  Jane  commenced  this  narrative  with  the  deda- 
ration  that  she  was  willing  to  extenuate  her  fault,  if  such 
great  faults  may  be  extenuated,  by  a  full  and  ingenuous 
confession ;  she  described  her  consternation  and  confb- 
sion  when  her  father  and  mother,  her  mother-in-law^ 
the  duchess  of  Northumberland,  and  the  duke,  announced 
to  her  the  death  of  Edward  VL ;  and  doing  her  homage 

sUtent  measure,  when  he  declared  that,  **  He  certainly  thought  best  of  the 
old  religion ;  but  seeing  a  new  one  begun,  run  dog,  run  devil,  he  woM 
go  forward.**     Peerage  of  England,  voL  ii.,  p.  261. 

'  Renaud*s  Despatches,  edited  by  GrifTet.  Renaud  is  by  no  mwni 
willing  to  praise  Mary  for  conduct  which  must  raise  her  in  the  estimation 
of  every  feeling  heart,  but  ratlier  is  telling  tales  of  her  weakness  md  eoo- 
tradiction  to  politic  advice ;  therefore  the  fact  may  be  depended  on  without 
dread  of  heeding  a  mere  flattering  story. 

*  Pollino,  Istoria  del'  Ecclesia  d*Inghilterra,  p.  7a 
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as  queen,  informed  her,  that  by  Tirtne  of  hit  will  she 
was  left  heiress  to  the  crown*  She  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  swooned,  as  one  dead,  overcome  with  grief  at  tidings 
she  too  truly  felt  to  be  fittally  disastrous  to  her;  and  with 
tears  and  shuddering  remained  the  passive  victim  of  their 
ambition*  She  declared  to  her  royal  cousin,  to  whom 
her  domestic  griefr  seem  told  ahnost  familiarly,  ^^  that 
when  she  was  brought  to  the  Tower  as  queen,  the 
marquess  of  Winchester,  lord  treasurer,  brought  her  the 
crown,*  to  try  on  her  head,  to  see  how  it  would  fit  her, 
and  that  he  Inronght  it  of  his  own  accord,  unsent  for  by 
her,  or  any  one  in  her  name ;  and  when  she  scrupled  to 
put  it  on,  the  marquess  said, '  she  need  not  do  so,  for  he 
would  have  another  made  to  crown  her  husband  withaL'^' 
To  this  exaltation  of  her  husband  Jane  firmly  objected^ 
which  drew  on  her  scenes  of  coarse  violence  firom  -him 
and  his  mother,  the  duchess  of  Northumberland*  They 
appear  to  have  used  personal  ill  treatment  to  her,  for 
sbe  says,  with  indignant  emphasis—'*  I  was  maltreated 
by  my  husband  and  his  mother*'" 

TboB  curious  narrative  exists  in  the  pages  of  three 
contemporary  Italian  writers,  with  slight  variations, 
which  prove  they  cc^ected  the  same  facts  firom  different 
sources,  all  agreeing  in  essentials.  One  of  our  contem* 
porary  chroniclers  relates  an  anecdote  of  the  marquess  of 
Winchesler,  the  tfane-serving  lord  treasurer  above  named, 
wlio — ^with  the  shamelessness  peculiar  to  the  officials  of 
that  era-— when  preparing  for  the  coronati<Mi  of  queen 
Mary,  came  to  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  lady  Jane,  and 
told  her  that  several  valuable  jewels  were  missii^  firom 
the  state  crown,  and  that  Ae  was  accotmtable  for  tbem« 
On  this  pretence  all  the  money  and  jewels  of  lady  Jane 
and  her  husband  were  confiscated* 

The  accession  of  queen  Mary  had  not  altered  her 

'  TUi  ■pyri  lo  hare  been  tke  stale  crown,  kept,  with  oibw  repdia, 
at  the  Tower,  and  not  St.  Edward's  crown,  then  always  ghren  in  oharge  •£ 
the  dem  and  chapter  of  Westmintlcr  Abbej* 
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affection  for  the  princess  Elizabeth ;  whatever  were  their 
after  jealousies,  their  first  difference  had  yet  to  take 
place,  for  at  the  present  time  wherever  Mary  went,  she 
led  her  sister  by  the  hand,*  and  never  dined  in  public 
without  her.    Mary  likewise  distinguished  Courtenay, 
earl  of  Devonshire,  with  great  attention;  she  end^ 
voured  to  form  hb  manners,  and  appointed  a  nobleman  to 
guide  his  conduct  He  is  said  to  have  contracted  habits 
of  low  profligacy  at  the  Tower,  which  she  was  exceed- 
ingly desirous  of  seeing  altered ;  but  he  was  too  late  in 
life  for  any  very  rapid  improvement,  being  turned  of 
thirty.  His  noble  person  was  not,  however,  deteriorated 
by  the  vices  with  which  he  is  charged ;  for  his  portrait, 
by  sir  Antonio  More,  presents  all  the  grand  outline  of 
our  ancient  royal  race — the  commanding  Plantagenets. 
The  expression  of  his  face  is  penetrating  and  majestic, 
the  features  high  and  exquisitely  moulded,  the  forehead 
lofty  and  noble,  and  decorated  withal  by  a  magnificent 
chevelure  of  light  brown  curls.'     Courtenay  inherited 
sufficient  ambition  to  desire  a  marriage  with  the  queen, 
and  the  English  people  ardently  wished  the  match :  it 
has  been  said  that  Mary  loved  him,  and  was  refiised  by 
him — an  assertion  directly  contrary  to  aU  existing  docu- 
ments.    K  she  ever  loved  her  cousin  Courtenay,  she 
must  have  relinquished  him  within  a  very  few  days  of 
her  accession,  since  in  the  middle  of  August  she  had  a 
private  interview  with  Commendone,  the  pope's  envoy* 
in  which  she  told  him,  '^that  she  had  concluded  her 
league  with  the  emperor,  and  had  entirely  resolved  on 
her  marriage  with  his  heir,  prince  Philip.'"'     Commen- 
done had  privately  entered  the  kingdom  firom  Flanden^ 
and  did  not  obtain  his  first  audience  without  difficulty. 
Mary  assured  him  of  her  inviolable  attachment  to  the 

'Fox.     Memoir  of  Elizabeth.     Mackintosh's  History  of  England. 
'  An  engreying  from  this  portrait  is  to  be  seen  in  Horace  Walpola^s 
Anecdotes  of  Painting. 
'  Tytler's  Reign  of  Mary,  toI.  ii..  pp.  238,  239. 
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religion  in  which  she  had  been  educated,  and  of  her 
desire  to  restore  the  pope's  supremacy  in  her  kingdom ; 
but  she  entreated  him  to  act  with  caution,  and  to  conceal 
his  identity*  She  gave  him  a  letter  to  pope  Julius  IIL, 
dedaiiog  her  wish  that  her  kingdom  might  be  reconciled 
Id  Rome ;  and  entreating  that  cardinal  Pole  might  be 
instantly  sent  to  her. 

Pablic  opinion  had  already  named  this  attached  kins- 
man as  one  of  the  three  suitors  for  the  hand  of  the 
qoeen ;  but  if  the  pope  was  willing  to  dispense  with  the 
▼ows  of  a  prince  of  the  church,  it  was  not  probable  that 
the  rigid  principles  of  either  the  queen,  or  Reginald 
Pole,  would  suffer  them  to  accept  such  dispensation. 
The  counsel  Pole  gave  to  Mary  was,  to  remain 
single,  counsel  which  was  seconded  by  another  of  her 
friends  of  tried  sincerity,  his  intimate  associate,  friar 
Peyta  This  churchman  was  by  birth  a  gentleman  of 
Deronshire :  his  bold  sermon  at  Greenwich,  in  defence 
of  Maiy's  mother,  had  startled  Henry  VIIL  in  his  pitch 
of  pride*  Peyto  had  survived  Cromwell's  proposal  of 
pattmg  him  in  a  sack,  and  throwing  him  into  the 
Thames ;  and,  unaided  by  any  poiver,  save  his  calm  con-^ 
tempt  of  life,  had  proved  victor  in  the  contest,  and  lived 
to  be  a  cardinal  He  had  resided  with  Reginald  Pole 
BDce  he  had  retired  from  England,  and  tendered  his 
idvice  to  Mary  with  the  same  uncompromising  integrity 
which  had  led  him  to  thunder  the  principles  of  moral 
josdce  in  the  ears  of  her  terrific  father.  '*  Do  not 
Httny,**  he  wrote  to  the  queen,  **or  you  will  be  the 
dive  of  a  young  husband ;  besides,  at  your  age,  the 
dmce  of  bringing  heirs  to  the  crown  is  doubtful,  and, 
BMreover*  would  be  dangerous  to  your  life."  Unvar- 
fiidied  tmths  were  these,  yet  it  is  a  respectable  point  in 
Maiy's  character,  that  she  testified  no  displeasure  either 
to  her  kinsman  or  his  plain-spoken  firiend,  when  counsel 
wii  oflfered  80  little  soothing  to  female  vanity. 
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Violent  struggles  took  place  thronghout  the  month 
of  August  between  the  partisans  of  the  rival  ritoab, 
for  possession  of  churches  and  pulpits,  which  were  fre- 
quently decided  by  the  prevalence  of  personal  strength. 
For  the  ostensible  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  scenes 
disgraceful  to  religion  in  general,  the  queen  issaed 
another  proclamation,  forbidding  any  person  to  preach 
without  her  licence,  **  till  further  order  by  common  con- 
sent was  taken ;"  meaning  by  act  of  parliament  Thus 
were  all  preachers  silenced  who  promulgated  doctrine 
contrary  to  the  royal  wilL 

One  of  the  earliest  compliments  paid  to  the  queen,  on 
her  accession,  was  the  baptism  of  the  great  bell  at  Christ 
church  (which  had  been  re-cast),  by  the  name  of  Maiy. 
The  learned  Jewel,  whose  office  it  was  to  write  the  coo* 
gratulatory  letter  from  Oxford  on  the  queen's  accession, 
was  reading  it  to  Dr.  Tresham,  a  zealous  catholic,  for 
his  approbation,  when  the  newly  hung  bell  set  out,  in  an 
earnest  call  to  the  first  mass  that  had  been  celebrated  in 
Oxford,  since  the  establishment  of  the  protestant  church 
of  England.  Dr.  Tresham  broke  into  an  ecstacy — **  Oh 
sweet  Mary  I"  he  exclaimed,  **  how  musically,  how  melo- 
diously doth  she  sound  P  ^  That  bell  then  rung,"  adds 
Fuller,  impressively,  ^^  the  knell  of  gospel  truth  in  the 
city  of  Oxford,  afterwards  filled  with  protestant  teunJ* 

However  ample  her  power,  as  head  of  the  Engliflli 
church,  might  be,  it  was  the  wish  of  queen  Mary  to  xe* 
sign  it,  and  restore  supremacy  to  the  pope ;  but  bisbqp 
Gardiner,  her  lord  chancellor,  was  opposed  to  her  inten- 
tions. So  £ur  from  wishing  any  re-union  of  F^gknd 
with  the  see  of  Rome,  he  was  extremely  earnest  that 
queen  Mary  should  retain  her  title  and  authority  as 
head  of  the  English  church.'  Her  answer  to  him  was  a 
remarkable  one : — 

'  Tytler's  Edward  and  Mary.     Despatches  of  Renaud, 
Charles  V. 
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''Women,'^  she  said,  ^'I  have  read  in  Scripturei  are 
forbidden  to  speak  in  the  church.  Is  it  then  fitting  that 
your  church  should  have  a  dumb  head  T^ 

The  wit^  equivoque  of  queen  Mary's  reply  may  lead 
readers  to  an  erroneous  appreciation  of  this  dignity  as 
at  present  exercised  by  a  queen  regnant     But,  indeed, 
defined  and  constitutional  as  it  has  been  rendered  since 
the  revolution  of  1688,  it  presents  in  our  times,  neither 
the  difficulties  nor  the  anomalies  it  did  when  Henry  V IIL 
bequeathed'  it,  with  the  regal  office,  to  his  children. 
The  power  Henry  assumed  could  be  likened  to  nothing 
in  history,  excepting  that  with  which  the  Mahometans 
invested  the  khali&  of  Bagdat*     He  prescribed  articles 
of  belief  he  appointed  bishops,  and  altered  their  tem- 
poralities at  his  pleasure,'  he  interpreted  Scripture  ac- 
cording to  his  exigencies.     He  actually  sat  in  conclave 
^th  the  bishops  of  his  creed,  and  as  visible  head  of  the 
En^ish  church,  examined  and  condemned  to  the  flames 
those  who  dissented  firom  his  six  articles,  among  others, 
the  meek  and  faithful  protestant,  Lambert     Altogether 
he  united  with  the  crown  of  England  a  degree  of  spi- 
ritual despotism,  which  was  the  firuitfiil  source  of  civil 
and  religious  warfare  till  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick. 

Such  was  the  practical  exercise  of  the  power  queen 
Maiy  was  eager  to  resign,  and  which  the  anti-papal 
catholics  were  equally  desirous  she  should  retain. 

Thus  at  the  accession  of  Mary,  England  was  divided 
into  three  parties,  each  struggling  to  be  recognised  as 

'  FuBcnl  Sermon  of  Mary,  by  bishop  White.  Likewise  narrated  in 
IWk  Hialflry  of  the  Chureh,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tiemey,  who  con- 
iras  the  oppontioo  of  Gardiner  to  the  re-union  of  England  with  the  see 
efBttOM. 

'  litcraUy,  heqmtathed  them,  for  bis  parliament,  in  defiance  of  the  con- 
ttitntioo  of  England,  bad  rendered  all  his  dignities  subject  to  his  last  will 
and  tceiaiiMnt. 

'  Hm  bishopa  were,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  elected  by  the 
rhapfi.  Tbcy  were  confirmed  in  their  temporalities  by  the  reigning 
kipg  of  Eaghnd. 
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the  established  church;  all  equally  inimical  to  each 
other.  These'  were,  first  in  strength,  the  anti-papal 
catholic  church,  established  by  Henry  VIII. ;  secondly, 
the  protestant  church  of  England,  established  by  the 
regency  of  Edward  VI. ;  and  thirdly,  the  adherents  of 
the  ancient  catholic  church,  who  acknowledged  no 
spiritual  supremacy  but  that  of  the  pope.  Perhaps  the 
latter  were  the  weakest  in  numbers  of  the  three ; 
they  had  endured  twenty  years'  severe  persecution,  yet 
were  now  strengthened  by  the  regal  dignity  having 
fallen  to  one  of  their  faith,  who  had  shared  in  their 
sufferings.  The  principal  calamities  of  queen  Mary's 
life  had  been  inflicted  by  the  anti-papal  catholics,  who 
were  at  this  era  greatly  superior  in  numbers  and  poli- 
tical power  to  either  of  the  others.  From  their  ranks 
had  been  drawn  the  vigorous  ministr}^  that  aided  Henry 
VHL  in  his  long  course  of  despotic  cruelty,  his  rapacity, 
his  bigamies,  and  his  religious  persecutions.  The  sur- 
vivors of  this  junta,  who  were  well  versed  in  the  art  of 
government,  by  long  usetude  of  wielding  it,  were  now 
the  ministers  of  queen  Mary.  It  must  have  caused  a 
bitter  pang  to  her  heart  when  she  placed  her  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  those  who,  long  before  Cranmer 
emerged  from  private  life,  had  been  active  agents  in  the 
divorce  of  her  mother ;  but  she  had  no  other  choice. 

Cranmer  had,  during  a  large  portion  of  his  public  life, 
officiated  as  the  primate  of  Henry  VIIL's  anti-papal 
catholic  church.  In  the  course  of  this  primacy,  he  had 
made  some  abortive  efforts  to  oppose  in  parliament,  the 
penal  enforcement  of  the  six  articles,  which  Henry  VHL 
and  the  majority  of  his  bishops,  had  appointed  as  the 
English  creed,  and  to  which  many  faithful  protestants 
fell  victims. 

Directly  after  the  burial  of  his  terrific  master,  Cran- 
mer aided  the  protector  Somerset  in  establishing  a 
church  of  England,  more  practically  humane^  in  which 
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protestant  principles  were,  for  the^rst  time^  recognised ; 
and  this  is,  in  truth,  the  earliest  period  at  which 
protestants  can  historically  be  deemed  responsible  for 
any  action  performed  by  an  English  govemmenL  Then 
commenced  that  hatred  between  the  leaders  of  the  anti- 
papal  church  of  Henry  VIIL  and  the  leaders  of  the 
church  of  England,  such  as  can  only  be  engendered 
in  the  bosoms  of  those  who,  from  late  associates,  have 
become  political-polemic  opponents.  The  protestant 
bishops  inflicted  on  their  enemies  but  the  minor  perse- 
cution of  imprisonment,  which  lasted  the  chief  part  of 
Edward  VI.'s  reign.  This  was  endured  by  Gardiner  with 
philosophy,  by  Bonner  with  irritation,  amounting  to 
mania.  The  failure  of  the  protestants  in  establishing 
the  regality  of  the  next  protestant  heir  to  the  throne, 
lady  Jane  Gray,  made  the  scale  of  political  power  pre- 
ponderate once  more  in  favour  of  the  anti-papal  catholics, 
whose  leader,  bishop  Gardiner,  changed  a  prison  room 
in  the  Tower  for  the  seat  of  lord  chancellor,  with  asto- 
nishing celerity.'  Till  Gardiner  received  the  seals, 
Cranmer  was  not  only  at  liberty,  but  officiating  in  his 
high  functions  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  On  the 
27th  of  August,  he,  in  obedience  to  an  order  from  the 
queen's  council,  delivered  a  schedule  of  his  effects,  and 
received  a  command  to  confine  himself  to  his  house  at 
Lambeth.' 

In  one  opinion  alone  did  all  these  antagonists  agree — 
which  was  in  the  detestation  of  the  queen's  engagement 
with  the  prince  of  Spain.  They  were  heartily  joined  in 
it  by  cardinal  Pole,  whose  dislike  to  the  Spanish  match 

»  Fishop  Goodwin,  p.  333. 

'  Biographia  Britannica.  Much  indignation  had  been  excited  among 
the  protestants,  by  rumours  that  Cranmer  was  once  more  about  to  join  the 
ranks  of  their  enemies,  (i.  e.  the  anti-papal  catholic  church,)  which  induced 
him  to  publish  an  explanation  of  his  present  creed,  which  being  construed 
into  an  attack  on  the  government,  be  was  by  the  queen*8  council  sent  to 
the  Tow^.  on  the  Idth  September,  and  was  kept  in  captivity  till  his  horrid 
nuntyrdoro,  three  years  afterwards. 
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was  so  well  known  to  the  emperor  Charles,  that  he  in- 
tercepted him  in  his  journey  to  England,  and  detained 
him  in  a  German  convent  till  after  the  marriage  had 
taken  place. 

One  class  in  England  alone  was  desirous  of  the  match  : 
these  were  the  political  economists,  chiefly  belonging  to 
the  moneyed  and  mercantile  interests.  They  were 
alarmed  at  the  marriage  of  Mary  queen  of  Scotland  with 
the  heir  of  France,  and  earnestly  wished  the  balance  of 
power  to  be  restored  by  the  wedlock  of  Mary  queen  of 
England  with  the  heir  of  the  Low  Countries. 

Charles  V.  had  resolved  on  this  marriage,  despite  of 
his  son's  reluctance,  who  at  twenty-six  entreated  that 
his  father  would  give  him  a  wife  younger  than  himself, 
instead  of  one  eleven  years  older.*  But  union  with 
England  was  too  favourable  a  step  towards  the  emperor's 
scheme  of  universal  dominion,  to  be  given  up  for  notions 
of  mere  domestic  happiness ;  therefore  he  made  a  final 
tender  of  the  hand  of  the  unwilling  Philip,  in  a  letter 
written  to  queen  Mary,  on  the  20th  of  September ;  in 
which  he  says — ^^  that  if  his  own  age  and  health  had 
rendered  him  a  suitable  spouse  he  should  have  had  the 
greatest  satisfaction  in  wedding  her  himself;  but  as  he 
could  not  make  such  proposal,  he  had  nothing  more  dear 
to  offer  to  his  beloved  kinswoman  than  his  son  Don 
Philip.*^  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  great  em- 
peror had  been  formerly  solemnly  betrothed  to  Mary, 
and  was  now  a  widower,  an  apology  for  not  manyii^ 
her  himself  was  far  from  superfluous;  yet  it  must  be 
owned,  that  the  style  in  which  he  proposes  his  son  u 
his  substitute,  bears  an  amusing  resemblance  to  the 
solemn  gallantry  of  his  illustrious  subject,  the  knight  of 
La  Mancha.  The  emperor  entreated  that  Mary  would 
not,  at  present,  communicate  her  engagement  to  her 
ministers.     Tlie  reason  of  this  request  was,  that  aome 

'  Strype's  Mems.    '  Mackintosh';!  Hist,  of  England,  fol.  iL,  p.  9B0. 
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among  them  wished  her  to  marry  his  nephew,  the  arch- 
duke, whose  possessions  were  not  considered  formidable 
to  English  liberty,  and  because  he  knew  they  were  all 
opposed  to  prince  Philip. 

The  queen,  meantime,  bestowed  some  attention  on 
forming  her  household,  and  rewarding  the  personal 
friends  who  had  remained  faithful  to  her  in  her  long 
adversity.  She  found  the  three  gentlemen,  who  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  council  rather  than 
gainsay  her  commands,  captives  in  various  prisons.  It 
has  been  stated  that  they  had  been  previously  liberated 
by  Edward  VL,  but  the  total  absence  of  their  names 
from  the  queen's  proceedings,  during  her  struggle  for 
the  throne,  brings  conviction  that  the  above  statement 
is  true.  Robert  Rochester*  she  made  comptroller  of  the 
royal  household  and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster ;  she  carried  her  gratitude  so  far  as  to  make  him 
knight  of  the  Garter,  and  one  of  her  privy  council  His 
nephew,  Edward  Walgrave,'  she  honoured  with  knight- 
hood, and  gave  the  profitable  o£Sce  of  master  of  the 
great  wardrobe.  Sir  Francis  Inglefield,  their  fellow- 
sufferer,  was  given  a  place  at  court,  and  was  appointed  a 
privy  councillor.*  The  queen's  gratitude  took  a  very 
odd  form  in  the  case  of  the  earl  of  Sussex :  he  was  a 
valetudinarian,  who  had  a  great  fear  of  uncovering  his 
head ;  and  considering  that  the  colds  he  dreaded  re- 
spected no  person,  he  petitioned  queen  Mary  for  leave 
to  wear  his  nightcap  in  her  royal  presence.  The  queen, 
in  her  abundant  grace,  not  only  gave  him  leave  to 
wear  one,  but  two  nightcaps,  if  he  pleased.  His  patent 
fer  this  privilege  is,  perhaps,  unique  in  royal  annals : — 

'  He  was  ion  of  sir  John  Rochester,  of  Tarling,  Kent. 

*  He  is  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  present  earl  Waldegrave.  He  was 
unoompromiiing  in  his  adherence  to  the  Roman-catholic  religion,  and  died 
m  priaoner  in  the  Tower,  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  As  his  offence 
is  not  defined,  he  was  probably  a  Star-chamber  prisoner. 

'  After  Um  death  of  bis  royal  mistren  he  emigrated  into  Spain,  on 
aeeount  of  his  religion*    Aungier's  Hist,  of  Sion. 
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**  Know  ye,  that  we  do  give  to  our  well  beloved  and  tnisty  cousin  and 
councillor,  Henry,  earl  of  Sussex,  viscount  Fitzwater,  and  lord  of  Egre- 
mond  and  Bumell,  licence  and  pardon  to  wear  his  cap,  ooif|  or  tughteap^ 
or  any  two  of  them  at  bis  pleasure,  as  well  in  our  preaenoe  aa  in  the 
presence  of  any  other  person  or  persons  within  this  our  reabD,  or  any 
other  place  in  our  dominions  wheresoever,  during  his  life ;  and  these  our 
letters  shall  be  his  sufficient  warrant  in  his  behalf.** 

The  queen's  seal,  with  the  Garter  about  it,  is  affixed 
to  this  singular  grant. 

She  reinstated  the  old  duke  of  Norfolk  in  his  rank, 
and  restored  the  bulk  of  his  immense  possessions,  con- 
fiscated by  the  crown  without  legal  attainder.  Indeed, 
as  the  offence  given  by  the  duke  and  his  murdered  son, 
was  a  mere  quibble  regarding  heraldic  bearings,  such  as 
an  English  sovereign,  a  century  before,  would  have 
scorned  to  consider  as  a  crime,  the  duke  was  restored 
on  mere  petition  to  the  queen ;  in  which  he  says,  pa- 
thetically,— "  Sovereign  lady,  the  offence  wherewith 
your  said  subject  and  supplicant  was  charged  was  only 
for  bearing  arms  which  he  and  his  ancestors  had  here- 
tofore of  long  continuance  borne,  as  well  as  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  late  king  as  in  presence  of  divers  of  his 
noble  progenitors,  kings  of  England."  The  grandson  of 
the  injured  noble,  Thomas,  heir  to  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
was  distinguished  by  queen  Mary  with  great  favour, 
and  received  the  appointment  of  her  page  of  honour,  a 
post  his  youth  and  beauty  well  qualified  him  to  filL*** 

The  queen  now  indulged  the  musical  taste  for  which 
she  was  so  noted,  and  which  the  extraordinary  mani- 
festation of  melody  in  her  forehead  proves  to  have  been 
a  ruling  passion.  She  established  the  musicians  of  her 
chapel  royal  with  more  than  usual  care;  the  names  of  our 
best  English  composers  are  to  be  found  among  them. 

His  portrait-statue  at  Framlingham  church,  kneeling  at  the  hut  of 
liis  father's  recumbent  statue,  proves  him  to  have  closelj  resembled  his  n» 
lative,  queen  Anne  Boleyn.  His  dark  eyes  and  dark  curls,  and  the  beau- 
tiful outline  of  his  face,  rendered  him  more  like  her  than  was  her 
daughter. 
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A  letter  extant  from  Grace  lady  Shrewsbury,*  to  her 
husbandy  (who  was  absent,  guarding  against  an  inbreak 
from  the  Scotch  border,)  gives  some  insight  regarding 
the  manners  of  Mary  in  the  early  days  of  her  sove- 
reignty, and  describes  her  as  in  high  enjoyment  of  her 
taste  for  sacred  music. 

September,  1553.  —  "  Yesternight  the  queen's  ma- 
jesty came  from  evensong,  which  was  sung  in  her  chapel 
by  all  her  singing  men  of  the  same,  with  playing  of 
OTgans,  in  the  solemnest  manner.  Her  highness  called 
me  unto  her,  and  asked  me,  '  when  you  rode  to  the 
north?*  And  when  I  told  her  grace  that  you  were 
there,  she  held  up  her  hands,  and  besought  God  to  send 
jou  good  health,  and  that  she  might  soon  see  you  again. 
I  perceive  her  grace  to  be  a  little  doubtful  of  the  quiet- 
ness of  the  northern  counties.  Her  highness  was  so 
much  my  good  lady,  that  she  told  me  that  whatsoever  I 
wished  I  should  come  to  her  for,  since  she  would  be  my 
husband  till  your  lordship  came  home.'' 

The  whole  attention  of  queen  Mary  and  her  court  was 
now  fixed  on  the  approaching  coronation.  Deep  were  the 
cogitations  of  heralds  and  royal  chamberlains ;  they  were 
it  a  loss  regarding  precedents,  since  neither  Saxons  nor 
Normans  had  owned  a  sovereign  regina.  Britain  had 
been  occasionally  governed  by  female  monarchs,  and  the 
venerable  common  law  of  the  land  not  only  recognised 
Aeir  right  of  succession,  but  the  law  itself  is  traced  to  a 
female  reign.'  Yet  these  fair  civilizers  had  existed  in 
an  antiquity  so  dim,  that  no  clear  ideas  could  remain  of 
their  coronations,  nor  was  it  very  certain  that  they  were 
crowned.  The  Norman  nobility  and  their  descend- 
ants, through  evident  distaste  to  female  authority,  had 

^  Wifii  to  FrmnciB,  earl  of  Shrewsbury.     Lodge's  niustrations,  toI.  i. , 

'  See  iDtroduction  to  Lives  of  the  Queens,  regarding  the  Martian 
Wvt  eitablislied  by  a  female  regent,  from  which  Alfred's  laws  were 
dirbcd. 
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refused  to  recognise  their  rightful  reginas,  Matilda  the 
empress,  Elcanora  of  Brittany,  and  Elizabeth  of  York, 
as  sovereign   ladies.      The  effects  of  ferocity,   which 
interminable   wars   had    rendered    national,    had   de- 
stroyed the  promising  heirs  male  firom  every  branch  of 
the  great  stem  of  Plantagenet :  and  it  was  now  matter 
of  curiosity  to  note.,  how  completely  the  throne  was  sur- 
rounded by  female  claimants.     K  the  life  of  queen  Maiy 
failed,  nature  and  an  act  of  parliament  made  her  sister 
Elizabeth  her  successor,  on  whose  &ilure  the  young  queen 
of  Scotland  had  undoubted  rights  to  unite  the  island 
crowns, — ibr  the  sceptre  of  North,  as  well  as  that  of  South 
Britain,  was  then  swayed  by  a  queen  Maiy.     If  the 
young  queen  of  Scotland  died  without  heirs,  then  a 
procession  of  female  claimants,  long  as  that  of  Banquo^s 
kings,  appeared.     There  was  lady  Mai^garet  Douglas^ 
who  had,  however,  two  infant  sons,  but  neither  she  nor 
her  offspring  had  ever  been  recognised  as  claimants. 
Then  Frances  duchess  of  Suffolk,  and  her  daughters^ 
lady  Jane  Gray,  lady  Katharine  Gray,  and  their  younger 
sister,   the  deformed   lady  Mary;   then  the   sister  of 
Frances  Brandon,  Elinor  lady  Clifford,  and  her  two 
daughters,  were  the  representatives  of  the  royal  line. 
Tlius  our  combative  forefathers,  if  they  meant  to  pre- 
serve the  succession  in  the  royal  family,  had  no  altemar 
tive  but  to  submit  to  the  domination  of  a  female:  this 
they  did  with  the  worst  grace  in  the  world ;  and  if  they 
did   not  term  their  sovereign,  as  the  Hungarians  did 
theirs,  "  King  Mary,"  they  insisted  on  her  being  encum- 
bered with  spurs  and  girded  with  swords,  and  other  im- 
plements of  the  dcstructiveness  in  which  their  minds 
delighted.     For  the  result  of  all  the  cogitations  on  her 
coronation  was,  that  their  regina  was  to  be  inaugurated 
in  "  all  particulars  like  unto  the  king  of  England."  There 
was,  however,  one  thing  needed,  without  which  a  coro- 
nation, like  most  other  pomps,  must  remain  a  dead 
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letter — there  was  not  one  penny  in  the  royal  purse,  and 
queen  Mary  was  forced  to  borrow  £20,000  firom  her 
loyal  London  citizens  before  she  could  be  crowned* 
When  this  supply  was  obtained,  the  coronation  ^*  was  all 
the  care,*"  and  was  finally  appointed  for  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber:  previous  to  that  day  the  queen  was  to  pass  in 
grand  procession  through  the  city,  which  it  was  the 
citixens*  proyince,  by  old  custom,  to  adorn  for  the  occa- 
sion.    Three  days  before  the  coronation  the  queen  re- 
moved firom  St.  James's  to  Whitehall,  and  took  her  barge 
at  the  stairs,  accompanied  by  her  sister,  the  prmcess 
Elizabeth,    and  other   ladies,    and  proceeded  to   the 
Tower:  this  was  by  no  means  a  private  transit,  but 
attended  with  all  ihe  gaiety  of  a  city  procession  by 
water,  the  lord  mayor  and  companies  meeting  her  in 
dieir  barges  with  streamers,  trumpets,  waits,  shawlms, 
and  regals.    At  the  Tower,  the  queen  was  received  with 
discharges  of  ordnance,  which  continued  some  time  after 
her  entry.     The  next  day,  September  29th,  she  made 
fifteen  knights  of  the  Bath,  who  did  not  receive  the 
accolade  firom   her   royal  hand;   they  were  knighted 
in  her  presence  by  her  lord  steward,  Henry,  earl  of 
Arundel.'    The  most  noted  among  these  knights  were 
her  cousin  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devonshire,  and  the  young 
eaii  of  Surrey.     About  three  o'clock  next  day,   the 
queen  set  forth  firom  the  Tower  in  grand   procession 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  of  London,  a  ceremony 
idiich  custom  imperatively  required  the  sovereign  to 
perform,  as  a  prologue  to  the  coronation ;  it  has  now 
been  commuted  for  a  royal  dinner  at  Guildhall,  which, 
it  may  be  observed,   always  precedes  the  coronation. 

'  Sti7pc*si  Mems^  yoI.  iii. 

'  Mr.  PUoebe's  erudite  Regal  Records  is  the  chief  autliority  for  this 
coronation.  He  has  there  edited  the  particulars  from  official  MSS.,  never 
Mre  printed,  in  the  College  of  Arms,  and  the  Society  of  Antiquarians. 
Base  partieolan  of  this  ceremony  are  drawn  from  the  Italian,  being 
vvratcd  in  Baoardo's  History  of  Mary — that  Venetian  had  obtained 
■iaoic  ioformatioDt  though  his  work  was  printed  in  1558. 
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Queen  Mary's  city  procession  was  splendid;  she  was 
remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  her  own  sex  who 
ever  surrounded  her.     It  must  be  owned  some  personal 
courage  was  required  to  be  lady  of  honour  to  queen 
Mary,  for  in   the   dangerous  struggles  for   the  crown 
she  was  always  accompanied  by  her  female  attendants. 
This  was,  however,  one  of  her  halcyon  days,  and  the  pro- 
cession was  distinguished  by  seventy  ladies  riding  after 
the  queen  on  horseback,  clad  in  crimson  velvet.     Five 
hundred  gentlemen,  noblemen,  and  ambassadors,  pre- 
ceded her,  the  lowest  in  degree  leading  the  way.     'Each 
of  the  ambassadors  was  accompanied  by  a  great  officer 
of  the  crown ;  the  French  ambassador,  Noailles,  by  lord 
Paget,  and  Renaud,  the  emperor's  resident  (who  took 
precedence  of  Noailles),  by  lord  Cobham.     The  chief 
sewer,   the  earl  of  Sussex,  bore  the  queen's  hat  and 
cloak  between   two  squires  of  honour,  with  robes  of 
estate  rolled  and  worn  baldrick-wise  over  the  shoulder 
and  round  the  waist,  wearing  the  caps  of  estate  of  the 
dukedoms    of   Normandy    and   Guienne.      The    lord 
mayor,  on  the  left  of  Garter  king-at-arms,  carried  the 
sceptre. 

The  (jueen  headed  the  lady  procession,  seated  in  a  most 
splendid  litter,  supported  between  six  white  horses, 
covered  with  housings  of  cloth  of  silver.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  gown  of  blue  velvet,  furred  with  ermine ;  on 
her  head  was  a  caul  of  gold  network,  beset  with  pearls 
and  precious  stones ;  the  value  thereof  was  inestimable, 
and  the  weight  so  great,  says  Stow,  "  that  she  was  &in 
to  bear  up  her  head  with  her  hand."  It  was  evident 
that  she  was  afflicted  with  one  of  her  constitutional 
headaches,  which  generally  attacked  her  if  unusually 
agitated,  and  the  pain  was  not  ameliorated  by  the 
weight  of  her  inestimable  circlet.  Elizabeth  followed,  in 
an  open  chariot  richly  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and 
by  her  was    seated   Henry  VIIL's   sur\iving  widow^ 
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Anne   of  Cleves:     they   were   dressed  in   robes    and 
kirtles  of  cloth  of  silver,  with  large  hanging  sleeves. 
This  car  was  followed  by  sir  Edward  Hastings,  (who,  in 
reward  for  his  services,  had  been  made  master  of  the 
horse,)  leading  queen  Mary's  ovm  palfrey.   To  him  suc- 
ceeded a  long  train  of  alternate  chariots  and  equestrian 
damsels ;  the  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  rode  four  to- 
gether in  chariots.     The  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  and 
those  who  held  office  at  court,  rode  on  horseback,  dressed 
in  kirtles  of  gold  or  silver  cloth  and  robes  of  crimson 
velvet,  their  horses  trapped  with  the  same.     Among  the 
ten  ladies  who  bore  office  in  the  palace,  the  names  of  the 
queen  s  confidante,  Mrs.  Clarencieux,  and  Mary  Finch, 
keeper  of  the  jewels,  appear ;   they  were  her  old  and 
fidthful  servants.     Then  rode  the  queen's  chamberers, 
in  crimson  satin,  their  horses  decked  with  the  like ;  they 
were  nine  in  number,  and  were  guarded  by  Mrs.  Bayn- 
ham,  the  mother  of  the  maids.     Some  of  these  ladies 
were   married  women ;  among  them  might  be  recog- 
nised the  virtuous  and  learned  daughters  of  sir  John 
Cheke,  one  of  whom  was  the  wife  of  Nicholas  Bacon, 
and  sister  to  lady  Cecil     Mrs.  Bacon's  intercessions 
with  queen  Mary  in  behalf  of  Cecil  prove  she  had  some 
influence.     Among  the  other  distinguished  ladies  who 
attended  this  coronation,  was  Mrs.  Basset,*  daughter  of 
the  illustrious  Margaret  Roper,  and  grand-daughter  of 
fir  Thomas  More.     The  roval  henchmen,  clad  in  the 
Tudor  colours  of  white  and  green,  the  royal  guard  and 
their  ci^tain,  sir  Henry  Jemingham,  and  the  gentlemen- 
at-arms,  brought  up  the  procession. 

Pageantry,  in  the  old  accustomed  style,  greeted  the 
queen  in  her  progress  through  the  city ;  in  Fenchurch- 
ftreet  she  listened  to  orations  from  four  great  giants ;  in 


Plancb«*8  Kegal  Records,  where  her  name  appears  in  the  list  of 
I,  and  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  p.  1^, 
vri.  ii,  for  the  fact  that  this  lady  and  her  husband  were  both  in  Mary'a 
mrnee.     Mrs.  Basset   translated  Eusebius  from  the   Greek    into  th^ 
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Gracecburch-street^  to  a  solo  on  the  trumpet,  firom  a 
great  angel  in  green,  perched  on  a  triumphal  arch  pre- 
pared by  the  Florentine  merchants;  and  when  this 
angel  lifted  its  gigantic  arm  with  the  trumpet  to  its 
mouthy  the  mob  gave  a  shout  of  astonishment  The 
conduits  at  Comhill  and  Cheapside  ran  with  wine ;  and 
at  the  latter,  the  aldermen  presented  the  queen  with  a 
benevolence  of  1000  marks  in  a  crimson  purse.  At 
St.  Paul's  School,  the  queen's  favourite  poet  and  player, 
Heywood,  sat  under  a  vine,  and  delivered  an  oration. 
By  the  time  the  procession,  which  had  started  at  three 
from  the  Tower,  had  proceeded  as  far  as  St  Paul's,  the 
shades  of  an  autumn  evening  must  have  been*  closing 
around,  and  the  violence  of  the  Mind  somewhat  injured 
a  sight  which  had  been  only  seen  once  before  exhibited  in 
London ;  this  was  the  gymnastics  of  Peter  the  Dutch- 
man on  the  weathercock  of  Old  St  Paul's.  The  ball 
and  cross  of  the  cathedral  were  decorated  with  flags,  and 
meant  to  be  illuminated,  but  the  wind  blew  out  the 
torches  as  fast  as  they  were  lighted.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Peter  flew  down  on  a  rope,  as  he  did  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Edward  VL,  but  played  many  antics  at  that 
fearful  height,  for  which  he  was  paid  16/.  13^.  4  J.  by  the 
lord  mayor. 

The  queen  was  escorted  by  the  lord  mayor  through 
Temple-bar  to  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  where  she  took 
leave  of  him,  ^^  giving  him  great  thanks  for  his  pains^ 
and  the  city  for  their  cost" 

The  seat  of  English  royalty  had  been  transferred  from 
the  ancient  palace  of  Westminster  to  Whitehall,  after  a 
great  fire  in  the  royal  apartments  in  the  time  of  Heniy 
Vni.  It  was  a  grand  structure,  now  existing  only  in 
name  ;  its  water-gate,  still  bearing  the  name  of  White- 
hall-stairs, marks  its  locality.  St.  James's  Palace  was 
chosen  by  queen  Mary  as  her  private  residence ;  but 
Whitehall  was  the  scene  of  all  grand  state  ceremonies 
and  receptions,  as  St  James's  is  at  present — ^the  mo- 
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narchs  of  England  having  been  gradually  burnt  out  of 
evexy  palace  built  on  a  scale  suitable  to  their  dignity. 

On  the  comnation  morning,  October  1st,  the  queen 
and  her  train  took  their  barges,  and  landed  at  the  pri- 
Tate  stairs  of  the  old  palace  of  Westminster  leading 
direct  to  the  parliament  chamber,  which  was  richly  hung 
with  tapestry,  and  the  queen  was  conducted  to  the  royal 
privy  chamber,  where  she  was  robed,  and  reposed  with 
her  ladies  till  the  hour  of  the  procession.  Blue  cloth 
was  laid  from  the  marble  chair  in  Westminster  Hall  to 
the  pulpit  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  to  the  stage 
loyal  from  the  choir  to  the  high  altar,  which  was  covered 
with  cloth  of  gold.  The  choir  of  W^estminster  Abbey 
was  hung  with  rich  arras,  and  well  strewn  with  rushes ; 
a  raised  boarded  pathway  for  the  procession  led  to  the 
loyal  stage,  which  was  surmounted  by  a  platform  of 
seven  steps,  covered  with  the  striped  cloth  of  gold  called 
baudikins,  and  on  them  the  royal  chair  was  set,  covered 
with  the  same  gold  cloth ;  the  chair  having  pillars  at  tho 
back,  with  a  turreted  canopy,  and  two  lions  of  gold. 

The  procession  began  from  Westminster  Hall  to  the 
Abbey  before  eleven  o'clock.     The  queen's  royal  ma- 
jesty, dressed  in  her  crimson  parliament  robes,  walked 
under  the  usual  canopy,  borne  by  the  barons  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.     She  was  supported  by  the  bishop  of 
Durham,  on  her  right  hand,  and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
OQ  the  left     The  ungraceful  custom  of  the  royal  train 
being  borne  by  a  crowd  of  ladies  is  a  modem  innova- 
tkm ;  the  train  of  the  first  queen  regnant  was  borne  by 
die  duchess  of  Norfolk,  attended  by  Sir  John  Gage,  the 
nce-chamberlain.    Directly  after  the  queen  walked  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  the   lady  Anne  of  Cleves  follow- 
ing her,  as  expressly  declared  by  Noailles ;  and  here  it 
dnerves  notice  that  the  queen's  sister,  in  every  part  of 
tliefle  important  ceremonies,  received  all  the  honours,  and 
took  all  precedence  due  to  her  rank.     Moreover,  it  has 
^  very  seldom^  that  either  heir  or  heiress  presumptive 
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to  the  throne  occupied  a  place  in  a  coronation,  of  such 
distinction. 

The  queen  was  met  in  Westminster  Hall  by  Gardiner, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  and  ten  other  bishops,  y>ixh  their 
mitres,  and  crosses,  and  copes  of  gold  cloth,  and  the 
officers  of  the  queen's  chapel  singing.  The  bishops 
censed  her  and  sprinkled  holy  water,  and  then  fell  into 
their  places  in  the  procession.  That  day,  Gardiner  per* 
formed  all  the  offices  of  the  coronation  usually  pertain- 
ing to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,^  who  was  unhappily, 
as  well  as  the  archbishop  of  York,  in  prison.  It  may  be 
noted,  that  the  times  have  ever  proved  most  disastrous 
for  England  when  any  convulsions  of  church  or  state 
have  prevented  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury  fix)m  offici* 
ating  at  a  coronation. 

Before  eleven  o'clock,  the  queen  was  conducted  by 
her  two  supporters  to  St.  Edward's  chair,  prepared  on 
the  royal  stage ;  and  having  reposed  for  a  while,  was 
then  led  by  them  to  the  four  sides  of  the  stage,  in  the 
view  of  the  whole  assembly,  where  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, standing  by  her  side,  declared  to  the  people  her 
free  election  in  the  following  words,  which  were  fuller 
and  more  comprehensive  than  any  similar  address: — 

"  Sirs, — Here  present  is  Mary,  rightful  and  undoubted 
inheritrix,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  to  the  crown 
and  royal  dignity  of  this  realm  of  England,  France,  and 
Ireland ;  and  you  shall  understand  that  this  day  is  ap- 
pointed, by  all  the  peers  of  this  land,  for  the  consecra- 
tion, unction,  and  coronation  of  the  said  most  ezceUent 
princess  Mary.  Will  you  serve  at  this  time,  and  give 
your  wills  and  assent  to  the  same  consecration,  unction, 
and  coronation  ?"  Whereunto  the  people  answered  all 
in  one  voice,  "  Yea,  yea,  yea !    God  save  queen  M aiy  P 

The  queen  was  then  conducted  to  a  rich  chair  by  the 

'  His  prison  wan  not  guarded  on  the  coronation  day,  and  Cnumwrt 
Latimer,  and  Ridley,  could  have  left  the  Tower  with  tha  utmoit  impunitj, 
if  they  had  chosen  to  escape.     See  Memoir  of  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys,  Foz^ 
JIftrtyro/cgy. 
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gentlemen  ushers  before  the  high  altar,  and  made  her 
ofTerings.  A  cushion  of  velvet  was  put  before  the  altar, 
on  which  she  laid  prostrate  while  certain  oraisons  were 
laid  over  her.  The  sermon  followed,  preached  by  the 
Irishop  of  Chichester,  who  was  esteemed  a  most  florid 
preacher ;  the  subject  being  the  obedience  due  to  kings. 
Gardiner  then  declared  the  coronation  oaths;  and  the 
queen  being  led  to  the  high  altar,  promised  and  swore 
upon  the  host  to  observe  and  keep  them.  Again  the 
queen  prostrated  herself  before  the  high  altar,  and  re- 
nained  in  this  attitude  while  the  bishop,  kneeling,  sung 
the  hymn  of  invocation  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  commencing, 
Veni  Creator  SpirituSy  the  choir  and  organ  joining  in 
the  strain.  After  the  Litany,  the  queen  was  led  to  her 
traverse  on  the  left  hand  of  the  altar,  and  '^  there  un- 
arrayed  and  unclothed"  by  her  ladies  of  the  privy  cham- 
ber. This  preparation  seems  to  have  consisted  of  the 
lemoval  of  her  royal  mantle,  and  she  returned  in  a  corset 
of  purple  velvet  After  her  unction  by  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  Mrs.  Walgrave  laced  up  the  apertures  left 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  corset,  where  she  was  anointed, 
and  put  her  on  a  pair  of  linen  gloves.  The  queen  then 
retired  to  her  traverse,  and  returned  in  a  robe  of  white 
taffeta  and  a  mantle  of  purple  velvet  furred  with  ermine. 
8ie  offered  up  the  sword  she  was  girt  withal,  by  the 
Uihop  of  Winchester,  and  lord  Arundel,  who  had  borne 
it,  redeemed  it  for  a  sum  of  money. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  after  she  was  seated  in  the  altar 
chair,  brought  her  three  crowns ;  these  were,  St.  Ed- 
ward's crown,  the  imperial  crown  of  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land, and  a  third  very  rich  crown,  made  purposely  for 
ker.'  These  crowns  were  set,  one  after  the  other,  on 
ber  head  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  betwixt  put- 
ting on  every  one  the  trumpets  did  blow. 

*  It  m  difficult  to  lurmMe  for  what  purpose  tht  third  crown  was  intro- 
4iMi  without  it  was  to  indicate  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  at  the  kingi  of 
^■ahiiJ  had,  previoudy  to  Henry  VIII.,  only  assumed  the  title  of  lords 
^  uvlad,  that  is,  suicrain  ortr  the  petty  kings  of  that  island. 
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During  the  singing  of  TV  Deum,  a  ring  was  put  on 

the  queen's  marrying  finger  by  the  bishop;  then  the 

various  great  officers  who  had  carried  the  remaining 

regalia  brought  them  to  her :  the  bracelets  of  gold  and 

precious  stones  by  the  master  of  the  jewel  house ;  the 

sceptre,  by  the  earl  of  Arundel ;  St  Edward's  staff,  by 

the  earl  of  Bath ;  the  spurs,  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke ; 

the  orb,  by  the  marquis  of  Winchester ;  and  the  repal  of 

gold  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester.     And  the  queen  sat 

apparelled  in  her  royal  robes  of  velvet,  a  mantle  with  a 

train,  a  surcoat  with  a  kirtle  furred  with  wombs  of 

miniver  pure,  a  riband  of  Venice  gold,  a  mantle-lace 

(cordon)  of  silk  and  gold,  with  buttons  and  tassels  of 

the  same,  having  the  crown  imperial  on  her  head,  her 

sceptre  in  her  right  hand,  and  the  orb  in  her  left,  and  a 

pair  of  sabatons  on  her  feet,  covered  with  crimson  cloth 

of  gold,  garnished  with  riband  of  Venice  gold,  delivered 

to  her  by  her  master  of  the  great  wardrobe.  Thus  royally 

invested,  she  was  brought  to  St  Edward's  chair ;  and 

when  seated,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  kneeled  down 

before  her,  and  made  his  homage  for  himself  and  all  the 

bishops : — 

**  I  shall  be  faithful  and  trne,  and  fiuth  and  trath  bear  to  yoo,  oar 
sovereign  ladj  and  queen,  and  to  your  hein,  kings  and  queena  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Ireland ;  and  I  shall  do  and  truly  acknowledge  the 
service  of  the  lands  which  I  claim  to  hold  of  you  as  in  the  right  of  yoar 
church,  as  God  shall  help  me  and  all  saints."  And  then  kissed  every 
one  of  the  bishops  the  queen*s  left  cheek. 

Then  kneeled  down  the  greatest  temporal  prince,  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  and  made  his  homage : — 

**  I  become  your  liege  man  of  life,  and  limb,  and  of  all  earthly  wor- 
ship and  fiEiith,  and  all  truly  shall  bear  unto  yon,  to  live  and  die  with  yon 
against  all  manner  of  folk.    God  so  help  me  and  all  hallows  !** 

Then  he  kissed  the  queen's  left  cheek.  And  the 
premier  noble  of  every  class,  the  marquis  of  Winchester, 
for  himself;  the  earl  of  Arundel,  for  the  earls ;  the  vis- 
count Hereford,  and  Lord  Burgaveny,*  for  the  baron^» 

*  Aber^Tenny. 
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repeated  tbe  same  homage  for  their  fellows:  who  all 
kneeling,  held  up  their  hands  meantime  in  manner  of 
hmemtmg  (snpplicaticm),  and  the  queen's  highness  held 
their  hands  thus  between  hers,  while  they  by  tarns  kissed 
her  left  cheek ;  and  when  they  had  ascended  (L  e.  the 
steps  of  the  throne)  to  that  homage,  they  all  with  a  loud 
▼oioe  together  cried,  "  God  save  queen  Mary !"  Her 
whole  house  of  lords  then  consisted  of  less  than  fifty 
indiiridiials.' 

The  general  pardon  published  at  this  coronation  con> 
tained  so  many  exceptions  that  it  seemed  more  like  a 
general  accusation,  and  bore  melancholy  evidence  to  the 
eomrulsive  state  of  the  times.     Bishop  Gardiner  com- 
menced the  office  of  the  mass ;  and  after  the  gospel  was 
lead,  he  sent  the  book  to  the  queen,  who  kissed  it     She 
came  down  from  the  throne  to  make  the  regal  ofiering, 
an  able  of  bread  laid  upon  the  paten  or  cover  of  St. 
Edward's  chalice,  a  cruet  of  wine,  and  a  pound  of  gold. 
The  fiKt  of  the  queen's  receiving  the  eucharist  is  not 
■mtioned;  bat  it  is  recorded,  ^that  she  bowed  her 
head  and  the  bishop  said  a  prayer  over  her,  and  her 
giace  was  conveyed  again  to  her  seat  royal,  where  she 
Mt  till  AgwMs  Dei;  then  the  pax  was  brought  her  to  kiss 
hj  a  bishop.    Afterwards,  being  conducted,  the  bishop 
of  Winchester  took  the  crown  from  her  head,  and  offered 
it    The  other  regalia  was  likewise  offered  on  the  altar, 
tod  received  by  the  dean  of  Westminster.     The  queen 
was  then  unclad  of  her  robes,  and  other  royal  apparel 
gtren  her  by  her  great  chamberlain.    Her  dress,  when  she 
Ktnmed  from  the  Abbey,  was  a  robe  of  purple  velvet,  an 
open  surcoat  of  the  same,  a  mantle  and  train  ftirred  with 
iQiiiver  and  powdered  ermine,  a  mantle-lace  of  silk  and 
gold,  a  riband  of  Venice  gold,  a  crown  set  on  her  head, 
tiidi  canopy  was  borne  over  her  head  by  the  barons  of 
the  Cinque  Ports ;  and  so  was  conveyed  in  goodly  order 
^  Westminster  Hall  with  all  her  train  to  dinner. 

'  Sm  cbc  litt  of  those  summoned,  PvlitanentMrf  History,  W.  iii. 
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The  ceremony  of  the  banquet  was  in  all  particul^iy 
the  same  as  at  the  coronations  of  previous  monarduL 
To  the  grandson  of  the  aged  duke  of  Norfolk  was  de^ 
puted  the  duty  of  carl  marshal ;  but  the  duke  made  the 
usual  entry  into  the  hall,  ushering  the  first  course,  on 
horseback,   accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  high 
steward  of  England.* 

The  queen  recognised  her  sister  in  all  respects  as  the 
next  to  herself  in  rank ;  for  she  sat  at  the  royal  table 
at  her  left  hand.  Anne  of  Cleves  sat  next  to  Elizabeth; 
botli  had  their  especial  service.  These  "  virgin  princes," 
as  Speed  quaintly  calls  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  were  char 
peroned  by  their  father  s  surviving  widow,  whom  they 
both  treated  with  dutiful  respect.  The  ambassadors  of 
Cleves  attended  the  coronation,  notwithstanding  the 
change  of  religion ;  they  were  part  of  that  great  mer- 
cantile alliance,  in  which  the  English  and  Flemish  me^ 
chants  were  so  closely  knit 

The  champion  of  England  was  Sir  Edward  Dymole, 
whose  portrait,  preserved  in  the  College  of  Anns,  in  the 
act  of  throwing  down  his  gauntlet,  gives,  indeed,  the 
beau-ideal  of  a  knight  worthy  to  do  battle  in  vindication 
of  the  claims  of  his  sovereign  lady.*  He  pronounced  his 
challenge,  viva  voccy  right  gallantly — the  first  in  behalf 
of  a  queen  regnant: — 

**  If  there  be  any  manner  of  man,  of  whatever  estate,  degree,  or  eoB- 
dition  soever  he  be,  that  will  say  and  maintain  that  our  sovereign  lady, 

'  Strjpe.  Tlie  earl  of  Arundel  was  lord  steward  of  the  queen's  faoow- 
hold. 

*  Sec  a  spirited  woodcut  in  Planche's  Regal  Records.  Sir  E.  Dymock 
wrote  a  di^lainful  letter,  Nov.  23, 1553,  (Lodge's  Illustrations,  voL  i.t)re* 
proaching  sir  William  Cecil  with  making  him  sue  out  a  warrant  from  tbt 
queen  for  his  perquisites.  *'  At  the  coronation  of  king  Edward,"  b«  lajii 
**  I  had  all  such  delivered  to  me  by  your  father,  ( Richard  Cecil,  grooa 
and  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe,)  without  warrant.  I  had  my  cup  of  goM 
without  warrant ;  I  had  my  horse  without  warrant;  and  all  my  trappings 
of  crimson  satin  without  warrant ;  and  by  the  old  precedents  of  my  clahB, 
I  ought  to  have  them  now.  It  is  the  queen's  pleasure  that  I  should  bait 
all  things  pertaining  to  my  ofiice,  and  so  she  willed  me  to  dcclmre  to  my 
lord  treasurer,  and  rather  tlian  I  would  t>e  driven  to  sue  a  warrant  lor 
such  small  things,  I  would  \ose  iVkcm.'* 
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qaeen  Mary  the  Fint,  this  day  here  present,  U  not  the  rightful  and  un- 
doubted inheritrix  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm  of  England,  and 
that  of  right  she  ought  not  to  be  crowned  queen,  /say  he  lieth  like  a 
ihlse  traitor,  and  that  /  am  ready  the  same  to  nmint^in  with  him  while  / 
haTe  breath  in  my  body,  either  now  at  this  time  or  any  other  when- 
soever it  shall  please  the  queen's  highness  to  appoint,  and  therefore  / 
cast  him  my  gage." 

And  then  he  cast  his  gauntlet  from  him,  "  the  which 
no  man  would  take  up."  Yet  if  ever  there  was  danger 
of  a  champion  being  called  upon  to  prove  his  words,  it 
was  at  the  coronation  of  Mary  the  First.  The  gauntlet 
having  laid  the  usual  time,  a  herald  took  it  up  and  pre- 
sented it  to  sir  Edward,  who  made  the  same  challenge 
in  three  several  places  in  the  hall.  The  queen  drank  to 
the  champion,  and  sent  him  the  gold  cup. 

Then  followed  the  proclamation  of  Garter  king  at 
arms,  which  in  this  reign  is  by  no  means  a  dead  formula, 
but  vital  with  historical  interest,  since  it  proves  that 
Mary  challenged  the  right  to  be  considered  Head  of  the 
church.  As  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  she  had 
just  taken  the  ancient  coronation  oath,  which  binds  the 
sovereign  to  maintain  the  church  in  all  things  as  Edward 
the  Confessor  did,  this  proclamation  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  such  obligation.  That  oath,  by  the  want  of 
moral  consistency  of  the  English  legislature,  was  imposed 
on  every  one  of  her  successors,  whether  their  principles 
were  protestant  or  catholic,  until  the  alteration  made  by 
parliament  at  the  coronations  of  William  III.  and  Mary  11. 
Surely  it  is  but  moral  justice  to  shew  some  mercy,  when 
discussing  the  characters  of  sovereigns  whose  oath  and 
practice  were  required  to  be  irreconcilably  adverse.* 

Garter  king  at  arms  having  made  three  several  obei- 
sances before  the  queen's  majesty,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  hall,  proclaimed  the  style  and  title  in  Latin,  French, 
and  English — 


a  most  valuable  collection  of  instances  of  coronation  oaths,  in  Mr. 
A.  Taylor^t  Glories  of  Regality. 
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**  Of  tbe  most  high,  paistant,  and  moct  excellent  prinecn,  Mtrj  the 
First,  by  the  grace  of  God,  queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  de- 
fender of  the  &ith,  of  the  church  of  England  and  Ireland  fupreme  head. 
Largeas,  largeas,  largess !" 

No  observance  appertaining  to  an  English  sovereign 
was  omitted  at  this  banquet;  the  feudal  cups,  the 
wafers,  and  ypocras^  were  all  duly  received  bj  the  maiden 
sovereign  as  by  her  ancestors.  It  was  candlelight  exe 
her  majesty  had  dined ;  and  after  the  tables'  were  taken 
up,  and  her  hands  laved,  she  arose  and  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  haiU  place,  vnth  the  princess  Elizabeth  and 
Anne  of  Cleves,  surrounded  by  all  the  nobility,  accord- 
ing to  their  degrees.  She  then  called  to  her  the  foreign 
ambassadors,  and  after  conversing  with  them  graciously 
for  a  short  time,  and  thanking  them  for  their  attendance, 
she  gave  them  leave  to  retire.  The  queen  changed  her 
dress  in  the  privy  chamber,  and  all  the  nobility  divested 
themselves  of  their  robes,  and  accompanied  her,  the 
princess,  and  the  ladies  to  their  barges,  and  whilst  they 
made  their  short  voyage  to  Whitehall  Stairs.  Nor  did 
the  fatigues  of  the  day  end  here,  for  the  evening  con- 
cluded with  feasting  and  royal  cheer  at  Whitehall 
Palace, 

Dramatic  representations  were  among  the  cntcrtun- 
ments  at  Mary's  coronation  festival ;  these  were  supei^ 
intended  by  Hcywood,  the  comic  dramatist,  whose 
attachment  to  the  Roman  ritual  had  caused  him  to  take 
refuge  in  France.  By  an  odd  coincidence,  he  returned 
to  his  native  country  on  the  very  same  day  that  Bale, 
the  sarcastic  poet  of  the  Reformers,  retreated  to  Geneva. 
If  wc  may  be  {)ennitted  to  judge  by  the  tone  of  their 
writings,  pure  Christianity  and  moral  truth  lost  little  by 
the  absence  of  either  ribald  railer,  for  they  were  nearer 
allied  in  spirit  than  their  polemic  hatred  would  allow. 

'  Dining  tables  then  stood  on  trestles,  and  were  carried  off  after 
dinner. 
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There  is  something  irresistibly  absurd  in  the  change  of 
places  of  these  persons,  resembling  the  egress  and  re- 
gress of  the  figures  in  a  toy  barometer,  on  the  sudden 
alterations  of  weather  to  which  our  island  is  subject* 

The  comedian  Heywood,  it  has  been  shewn,  had 
served  queen  Mary  from  her  childhood,  beginning  his 
theatrical  career  as  manager  to  one  of  those  dramatic 
companies  of  in£mt  performers  which  vexed  the  spirit  of 
Shakspeare  into  much  indignation,  and  caused  him  to 
compare  them  to  "  little  eyasses."* 

When  Heywood,  on  his  return  firom  banishment,  pre- 
sented himself  before  his  royal  mistress,' — 

"  What  wind  has  blown  you  hither  ?"  asked  queen 
Mary. 

"  Two  special  ones,"  replied  the  comedian ;  "  one  of 
them,  to  see  your  majesty." 

"  We  thank  you  for  that,"  said  Mary ;  "  but,  I  pray, 
for  what  purpose  was  the  other?" 

"  That  your  majesty  might  see  wi^." 

A  first-rate  repartee  for  a  player  and  dramatist,  and 
her  majesty  appointed  an  early  day  for  beholding  him 
in  his  vocation.  He  was  appointed  manager  of  the  per- 
formances of  her  theatrical  servants ;  and  she  often  sent 
for  him  to  stand  at  the  sideboard  at  supper,  and  amuse 
her  with  his  jests,  in  which  it  is  said  the  protestant 
reformation  was  not  spared,  though,  according  to 
Camden,  the  arrows  of  the  wit  glanced  occasionally  at 
his  own  church,  even  in  these  interviews  with  majesty. 

Four  days  after  her  coronation,  queen  Mary  performed 
the  important  office  of  opening  her  first  parliament.  She 
rode  to  Westminster  Abbey  in  scarlet  velvet  robes,  her 
peers  spiritual  and  temporal  attending  her,  likewise 
dressed  in  scarlet,  with  trumpets  sounding  before  them. 

'  The  young  nestlings  of  hawks ;  these  hawklings  being  untrained,  and 
good  far  utde  in  fakonry.  It  appears,  in  Mary's  Privy  Purse  Eipenses, 
she  often  paid  for  wciog  Hey  wood's  joirenile  actors. 

'  Camden's  Remains. 
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In  the  abbey,  the  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  celebrated 
according  to  the  ancient  custom.     It  did  not  pass  over 
without  manifestations  of  the  sincere  protestant  prin- 
ciples of  two  of  the  bishops, — Taylor,  of  Lincoln,  and 
Ilarley,  of  Hereford, — who,  refusing  to   kneel  at   the 
mass,  were  thrust  violently  out  of  the  abbey  and  the 
queen's  presence.     After  mass,  the  queen,  the  lords,  and 
the  remaining  bishops,  adjourned  to  the  usual  parlia- 
ment chamber  in  Westminster  Palace.     They  went  in 
grand  state,  the  earl  of  Devonshire  bearing  the  swurd 
before  the  queen,  and  the  earl  of  Westmorland  the  cap 
of  maintenance.     After  Mary  had  seated  herself  on  the 
throne,  bishop  Gardiner,  as  lord  chancellor,  made  an 
oration,  shewing  the  causes  wherefore  the  yirtuous  and 
mighty  princess  Marj',  by  the  grace  of  God,  queen  of 
England,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith  and 
head  of  the  church,  had  summoned  her  parliament   He 
concluded  by  signifying  her  pleasure  that  the  commons 
should,  at  their  accustomed  place,  choose  a  speaker.' 

The  queen  had,  by  previous  proclamation,  remitted  to 
her  people  two  heavy  property  taxes,  one  on  lands  and 
the  other  on  goods,  called,  in  the  financial  language  of 
the  day,  "  two  tenths"  and  "  two  fifteenths,"  granted  by 
the  last  parliament  of  Etlward  VI.  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  debts  of  the  crown.  The  queen,  in  this  pro- 
clamation, acknowledged  herself  answerable  for  the« 
debts,  promised  to  use  the  utmost  economy  to  pay  them 
off  from  her  own  resources,  although  they  had  been 
chiefly  incurred  by  the  misrule  of  the  duke  of  Northum* 
berland.  As  she  had  no  private  purse  of  her  own  at  her 
accession,  and  as  she  had  restored  the  estates  of  several 
of  the  great  nobility,'  and  had  resolved  not  to  touch  any 
part  of  the  church  lands  still  retained  by  the  crown,  it 

*  PaHiatnentary  Histon-,  vol.  iii.,  p.  290. 

*  It  is  supposed,  besides  this  relinquishment  of  taxes,  she  surrendered 
€0,000/.  per  annum  to  the  rightful  owneis— a  sum  eiceeding  the : 
of  the  crovro. 
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must  be  owned  she  commenced  her  government  in  a 
state  of  poverty,  deep  enough  to  exonerate  her  from  any 
chaxge  of  bribing  her  senate.  Some  historians  have 
aflbmed  that  the  emperor  furnished  the  funds  for  bribing 
this  parliament;^  if  so,  the  recipient  parties  were 
strangely  ungrateful,  since  the  only  measures  in  which 
they  opposed  the  queen's  wishes  were  relating  to  her 
maniage  with  his  son  prince  Philip. 

The  first  act  of  legislation  was  to  restore  the  English 
laws  to  the  state,  regarding  life  and  property,  in  which 
they  stood  in  the  twenty-fiflh  year  of  Edward  III.  Since 
the  accession  of  the  Tudor  line,  a  hideous  change  had 
taken  place.     It  is  only  common  justice  to  queen  Mary 
to  describe  the  state  in  which  she  found  the  laws  of 
England  at  her  accession.'    In  the  freer  days  of  the 
Plantagenets,  an  open  or  overt  act  of  violence  or  war 
against  the  sovereign  was  needful  before  a  man  could  be 
attainted ;  in  the  third  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  a  supposed 
knowledge  of  conspiracy  was  sufficient  to  incur  all  the 
penalties  of  treason.    Very  few  of  Henry  VIIL's  nu- 
merous victims  could  have  been  put  to  death  according 
to  the  ancient  lavrs :  towards  the  end  of  his  life  the 
English  law  was  still  more  infamously  infringed.     Our 
Saxon  chroniclers  record  that  the  Norman  conqueror 
and  his  sons  made  cruel  laws  for  the  protection  of  game; 
they  acted  as  conquerors,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
national  council,  but  Henry  VUL  found  a  parliament 
to  make  it  death  for  an  Englishman  to  take  a  hawk's 
tgg,  in  the  twenty-fifth  of  his  reign.     In  his  thirty- 
fint  year,  the  measure  of  his  cruelty  swelled  higher, 
and  **  OHijuring,  sorcery,  witchcraft,'  and  digging  up 
were  made  capital     In  the  thirty-third  year 


^  Sec  Rapin,  Burnet,  and  most  of  the  bistorumi  of  the  last  century. 
'  Sea  HoUngshedy  vol.  i.,  p.  185. 

*  Wiscbcnft*  when  not  aooompanicd  b^  poisoning,  was  not  capital  till 
thie  reign.     Mauy  croeses  bad  been  buned  by  the  common  people  when 
'  (riei  and  chantries  were  desecrated. 
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was  the  act  compounded  to  which  Surrey  fell  the  Victiiii, 
under  this  mysterious  title,  **  Prophesying  upon  anna^ 
cognizances,  names,  and  badges  ;*'  likewise  **  casting  of 
slanderous  bills/' — ^that  is,  libel,  was  punished  with  death. 
Conveying  horses  or  mares  into  Scodand  was  capital 
The  act  which  punishes  stealing  in  a  dwelling  to  the 
amount  of  405.  owes  its  origin  to  one  of  Henry  VIIL's 
statutes.     It  has  been  recently  modified,  as  it  had,  since 
the  decrease  of  the  value  of  money,  become  even  more 
cruel  in  the  present  era,  than  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy. 
The  state  of  vagabondage  into  which  the  sudden  with- 
drawal of  the  provision  for  the  destitute  afibrded  by  the 
monasteries  had  thrown  numbers  of  the  lower  duBU, 
had  been  restrained  with  barbarous  laws  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  and  his  son,  instead  of  a  proper  poor*law.    The 
iron  sway  of  Henry  VIIL  crushed,  not  only  the  an- 
cient nobility  and  the  richly-endowed  monks,  but  abo 
the  common  people.     A  statistic  writer  of  those  times, 
who  is   by  no  means    properly   impressed  with   the 
horror  of  the  fact,  computes  ^at  more  than  72,000 
persons  were   executed   on    the   gibbet  in   his  reigO'* 
It  cannot  excite  surprise  that  the  earliest  specimens  of 
parliamentary  eloquence  in  the  house  of  commons,  were 
excited  by  the  review  of  these  atrocious  laws,  which 
by  one  consent  they  compared  to  those  of  Draoa"* 
As  many  men  as  there  were  in  parliament,  so  msDj 
bitter  names  and  invectives  were  bestowed  on  these 
statutes. 

The  parliament  next  proceeded  to  annul  all  |»evioas 
acts  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VUL  relating  to  the 

'  See  HoIingshed*s  Chronicle,  vol.  i.,  p.  186.  The  statistical  part  of 
this  chronicle  is  the  only  portion  possessing  literary  merit.  It  wasvrittM 
by  a  chaplain  of  lord  Brooke,  of  the  name  of  Harrisoa,  who  ^leaktM  • 
contemporary. 

'  Parliamentary  Hist.,  toI.  iii.,  p.  186.  Henry  VIII.H  uneoo* 
stitutional  alterations  of  the  law  of  treason  had  been  repealed  in  tba  fine 
parliament  of  Edward  VI.  ;  but  tliis  repeal  was  a  mere  form,  at  the 
illegal  executions  of  the  two  Seymours  and  their  friends  proved  it  to  bt. 
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divorce  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  and  the  illegitimation 
of  her  daughter.    It  has  been  already  shewn  that,  by 
▼irtue  of  that  most  unconstitutional  act  of  parliament^ 
which  placed  the  disposal  of  the  crown  at  Henry  VIII.'s 
will,  he  restored  his  daughters  to  their  places  in  the  suc- 
cession ;  at  the  same  time  he  left  the  acts  of  parliament 
in  force,  which,  by  declaring  his  marriages  with  their 
mothers,  nullities,  branded  both  sisters  equally  with  ille- 
gitimacy ;  for  his  evil  passions  had  caused  such  inextri- 
cable confusion  in  his  family,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
do  justice  to  Mary  without  injuring  Elizabeth.     It  was 
indispensable  for  the  public  peace  that  the  title  of  the 
reigning  sovereign  should  be  cleared  from  stigma ;  nor 
was  it  her  crime,  but  her  father's,  that  justice  could  not 
be  done  to  her  own  birth,  without  inexorable  circum- 
stances casting  a  stain  on  that  of  her  sister.   Yet  as  far  as 
the  unfortunate  case  would  permit,  Elizabeth  was  guarded 
from  reproach ;  for  all  mention  of  her  name,  or  that  of 
her  mother,  was  carefully  avoided^ — a  forbearance  de- 
senring  commendation,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  per- 

'  Rapio,  whose  history  was  the  text-book  of  readers  in  the  last  century, 
kas  roundly  made  the  following  assertion,  vol.  ii.,  p.  34 :  "  The  princes* 
EHzahelk,  fteiap  thus  again  tkelartd  iUegitimate  by  an  act  which  restored 
Mtrptfomnd  a  great  change  in  the  behaviour  of  the  queen^"  &c.  As  this 
assertion  has  been  copied  into  many  other  histories,  particularly  school- 
kooks,  it  is  requisite  to  quote  the  words  of  the  act.  from  the  parliamentary 
joaroala  (see  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  iii.,  p.  292);  where  the  fact 
auy  be  tetted,  that  the  queen  confined  herself  to  the  removal  of  her 
own  sticma,  without  easting  any  reproach  on  her  sister's  birth.  "  King 
Henry  VIII.  being  lawfully  married  to  queen  Katharine  (of  Arragon), 
bj  eomtnt  of  both  their  parenu,  and  the  advice  of  the  wisest  men  in  the 
realm,  and  of  the  notablest  men  for  learning  in  the  realm »  did  continue 
ID  that  state  Ibr  twenty  years,  in  which  God  blessed  them  with  her  migesty 
and  other  iisue»  and  a  course  of  great  happiness ;  but  then  a  very  few 
aniieious  persons  did  endeavour  to  break  that  very  happy  agreement 
between  them*  and  studied  to  possess  the  king  with  a  scruple  in  his  con- 
aeimet  idxNit  it,  and  to  support  that  did  get  the  seals  of  some  universities 
i^nst  it,  a  few  persons  being  corrupted  with  money  for  that  end.  They 
had  alao^  by  ainiater  ways  and  secret  threatcnings,  procured  the  seals  of 
Che  anivcraities  of  these  kingdoms.  And  finally,  I'homas  Cranmer  did 
uDgodlily  and  against  Uw,  judge  the  divorce  upon  his  own  unadvised 
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sonal  insult  as  well  as  political  injuiy,  had  been  inflicted 
on  Mary  by  Anne  Boleyn.  Such  conduct  in  a  penon 
less  systematically  calumniated  than  queen  Mary,  would 
have  been  attributed  by  history  to  good  motives,  espe^ 
cially  as  she  had  just  allowed  Elizabeth,  at  the  recent 
coronation,  the  place  and  honours  of  the  second  person 
in  the  realm. 

Whilst  this  parliament  sat,  a  bill  of  attainder  was 
passed  on  lady  Jane  Gray,  her  husband,  and  Cranmer, 
who  had   been   the   same  month   brought   to  trial  at 
Guildhall,  before  the  lord  chief  justice  Morgan ;  they 
pleaded  guilty,  and  received  sentence  of  death.     Lady 
Jane  conducted  herself  with  angelic  meekness,  she  com- 
forted her  companions  in  misfortune,  and  excited  an 
interest  so  tender  in  the  multitude  that  she  was  followed 
back  to  the  Tower  by  crowds,  weeping  and  bewailing 
her  fate.     It  was  nevertheless  generally  understood,  that 
the  queen  meant  to  pardon  her;  and  she  was  soon  after 
given  every  indulgence  compatible  with  safe  keeping; 
she  was  permitted  to  walk  in  the  queen's  garden,  at  the 
Tower,  and  even  on  Tower-hilL* 

But  the  most  important  act  of  the  same  session  wis 

understanding  of  the  scriptures,  upon  the  testimonies  of  the  uoirersitifi) 
and  some  most  untrue  conjectures,  and  that  was  afterwards  confirmed  Iqr 
two  acts  of  parliament,  in  which  were  contained  the  illegitimacr  of  faer 
majesty ;  but  that  marriage  not  l)eing  prohibited  by  the  law  of  God, 
(here  they  alluded  to  the  text  in  Deuteronomy,  xxt.5,  allowing  marrtige 
with  a  brother's  widow,  if  childless,)  could  not  be  so  broken,  since  what 
God  has  joined  together  no  man  could  put  asunder.  All  which  they  con- 
sidering, together  with  the  many  miseries  that  had  fallen  on  the  kingdom 
since  that  time,  which  they  did  esteem  plagues,  sent  from  God  for  it; 
therefore  they  did  declare  the  sentence  given  by  Cranmer  to  be  unlawful 
and  of  no  force  from  the  beginning,  and  do  also  repeal  all  acts  of  parlia- 
ment confirming  it.'*  This  bill  was  sent  down  by  the  lords  on  the  26ch, 
and  passed  by  the  commons,  nem,  con.,  on  the  28th  of  October.  There  is 
no  bill,  during  the  whole  six  parliaments  of  queen  Mary,  in  which  iicr 
sister  Elirabeth's  name  is  mentioned,  or  any  reproach  cast  on  Anne 
Boleyn  ;  no  one  is  stigmatized,  excepting  the  hapless  Cranmer,  "  and  t 
very  few  malicious  persons,"  who  are  not  named. 

'  Biographia  Brit. 
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that  which  repealed  the  laws  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VL  for  the  establishment  of  the  protestant 
church  of  England,  and  made  the  anti-papal  church  of 
Henry  VUL's  six  articles,  the  dominant  religion  of  the 
country,  confirming  queen  Mary  in  the  office  she  so 
much  deprecated,  as  supreme  head  of  that  church.  Its 
functions  she  continued  to  exercise  till  January,  1555.' 
That  this  was  a  period  of  grief  and  alarm  to  the  pro- 
testant church  of  England,  our  ecclesiastical  histories' 
amply  manifest,  and  to  their  voluminous  pages  the 
leader  is  referred,  where  may  be  traced  the  ai^uments 
of  those  illustrious  protestants  who  undauntedly  de- 
fended their  principles  in  the  convocation  held  for  the 
aettlement  of  religion,  at  Westminster,  in  the  autumn  of 
1553,  and  the  struggles,  often  personal  and  violent,  be- 
tween them  and  the  members  of  the  newly-restored 
diurch  of  Henry,  for  possession  of  places  of  worship. 
The  queen  actually  held  the  then  despotic  authority  of 
mpreme  head  of  the  church,  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half;  during  which  period,  had  her  disposition  been  as 
bloody  and  implacable  as  commonly  supposed,  she  had 
am|de  time  and  opportunity  to  have  doomed  some  of 
her  religious  opponents  to  the  flames ;  or,  at  least,  to 
have  inflicted  personal  punishment  on  some  of  her  nu- 
merous libellers.  But  it  is  as  certain  that  till  Mary 
■STendered  her  great  power  as  head  of  the  church  of 
Henry  VlLL,  the  cruelties  of  her  reign  did  not  com- 
mence. The  only  anecdote  regarding  her  private 
eonduct  towards  a  protestant  clergyman,  preserved  by 
Fox,  it  would  be  difficult  to  interpret  into  an  act  of 
ulioe.  The  arrest  of  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys  has  been 
Bendoned — his  ofiences  against  the  queen  combined  an 
attack  on  her  title,  and  insult  to  her  worship ;  never- 

'  See  ParliamenUry  Hittorj,  Edward  VI.,  toI.  ii. 

'  TImm  htalories  are  numerous,  and  written  by  protestants  of  various 
pflnuaaooa.  Strjrpe,  Fox,  Heylin,  Collier,  and  Burnet,  have  all  written^ 
volaminous  hiitories  on  the  same  subject. 
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thelessy  she  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  the  intercemon  of 
one  of  the  ladies  of  her  bedchambery  for  his  pardon,  in 
case  the  bishop  of  Winchester  had  no  objection.  The 
next  time  Gardiner  came  to  the  privy  chamber,  the 
queen  said  to  him — 

**  Winchester,  what  think  you  about  Dr.  Sandys?  is  he 
not  sufficiently  pimished  ?" 

*^As  it  pleases  your  majesty,''  answered  Graidiner, 
who  had  previously  promised  that  if  the  queen  was 
disposed  to  mercy  he  would  not  oppose  it. 

The  queen  rejoined — "  Then,  truly,  we  would  have 
him  set  at  liberty." 

She  signed  immediately  the  warrant  for  his  liberation, 
and  called  on  Gardiner  to  do  the  same.*  This  action, 
which  redounds  so  much  to  her  credit,  it  may  be  per- 
ceived, was  only  performed  by  permission  of  Gardiner. 
A  curious  instance  of  his  power  occurred  about  the  same 
time.  He  thought  proper  to  suppress  the  two  folios 
containing  the  paraphrases  of  Erasmus,  translated  by 
Udal,  Cox,  and  queen  Mary.  This  work  had  been 
published  by  the  fathers  of  the  protestant  church  of 
England,  and  placed  in  all  churches  in  company  with 
the  Bible,  as  the  best  exposition  of  the  Grospels.'  Thm 
one  of  queen  Mary's  acts,  as  Head  of  the  church,  was 
the  destruction  of  her  own  learned  labours.  Surely  her 
situation  in  this  instance,  as  author,  queen,  and  supreme 
dictator,  of  a  church  by  no  means  consonant  with  her 
principles  as  a  Roman  catholic,  was  the  most  extraor- 
dinary in  which  a  woman  was  ever  placed.  She  did 
not,  however,  manifest  any  of  the  irritable  egotism  of  an 
author,  but  at  the  requisition  of  her  lord  chancellor  con^ 


*  Fox's  Martyrology,  book  iii^  folio  76.   Dr.  Sandys  soon  after 
to  Zurich,  where  he  waited  for  better  times.     He  died  archbisbop  of 
York. 

'  See  Burnet,  Tol.  ii.,  and  Encyclopedia  Britanniea  (artiela»  IfaiyX 
Gardiner's  quarrel  with  Cranoier  and  the  other  fathers  of  the  protesUot 
church  of  England,  originated  in  his  opposition  to  these  panphi 
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demned  her  own  work  to  the  flames,  in  company  with 
the  translations  of  her  protestant  fellow-labourers — an 
ominous  proof  of  Gardiner's  influence,  who  swayed  her 
in  all  thiDfi^By  excepting  her  marriage  with  Philip  of 
Spain ;  to  which  he  was,  in  common  with  the  majority 
of  her  subjects,  of  whatever  religion  they  might  be, 
sedulously  opposed. 

Among  the  other  difficulties  which  Mary  had  to  en- 
counter in  her  reign,  it  was  not  the  least  that  the  rights 
of  queen  regnant  of  England  were  matter  of  speculation 
and  uncertunty ;  her  people  believed  that  their  country 
would    be  transferred  as  a  marriage  dowry  to  prince 
Philip^  and  sink  into  a  mere  province,  like  Sicily,  Naples^ 
Arragon,  and  other  adjuncts  of  the  crown  of  Spain.  The 
example  of  their  queen's  grandmother,  the  illustrious 
faabel  of  Castile,   had  proved  that  a  female  regnant, 
though  wedded  to  a  sovereign,  could  sway  an  indepen- 
dent sceptre  with  great  glory  and  national  advantage. 
Yet  this  instance  was  not  only  distant,  but  solitary ;  for 
female  reigns  in  the  middle  ages  had  been  very  calap 
nitous,  and  the  English  people  could  not  imagine  a 
mairied  woman  otherwise  than  subject  to  her  husband, 
politically  as  well  as  personally ;  especially  if  that  hus- 
biod  was  her  equal  in  birth  and  rank.     These  ideas 
aeem  to  have  prompted  Mary's  hitherto  compliant  par- 
fiment  to  send  up  their  speaker,  with  twenty  of  their 
noinber,  to  petiticm — **  that  the  queen  would  not  marry 
i  stranger  or  foreigner.''    Mary  attributed  this  move- 
ment to  Gardioer,  and  vowed  she  would  prove  a  **  match 
far  kis  cunning  f  accordingly,  she  sent  that  night  for 
die  Spanish  ambassador,  and  bade  him  follow  her  into 
^private  oratory;  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  conse- 
Cfited  host,  she  knelt  before  the  altar,  and  after  re- 
Patting  the  hymn  Veni  Creator,   she  called  God  to 
^tneis,  that  while  she  lived  she  would  never  wed  any 
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Other  man  than  Philip  of  Spain;*  thus  virtuaUy  making 
a  vow  to  many  but  one  husband  in  case  of  her  suirivw- 
ship.  This  event  occurred  the  last  day  of  October,  and 
for  some  days  during  the  succeeding  month  she  vas 
extremely  ill.  On  the  17th  of  November,  she  sent  for 
the  house  of  commons,  when  their  speaker  read  the 
above-mentioned  petition,  and  instead  of  the  answer 
being  given,  as  expected,  by  her  chancellor,  she  herself 
replied,  sa^dng,  that  ^*  for  their  loyal  wishes,  and  their 
desire  that  her  issue  might  succeed  her,  she  thanked 
them,  but  inasmuch  as  they  essayed  to  limit  her  in  the 
choice  of  a  husband,  she  thanked  them  not ;  for  the 
marriages  of  her  predecessors  had  been  free,  nor  would 
she  surrender  a  privilege  that  concerned  her  more  than 
it  did  her  commons.'^ 

This  interference  of  the  house  of  commons  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  the  reason  of  their  dissolution, 
which  occurred  on  the  6th  of  December,  when  the 
queen  came  in  state  to  the  house,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  her  royal  assent  to  thirty-one  acts,'  not  in  the  man- 
ner of  modern  times,  when  the  clerk  of  the  house  names 
and  holds  up  the  act  in  presence  of  the  sovereign  on 
the  throne,  who  sits  passively,  till  the  officer,  supposing 
silence  gives  consent,  exclaims,  "  La  reine  le  veut"-— 
'^  The  queen  (or  king)  wills  it"  The  action  of  assent  in 
the  days  of  the  first  queen  regnant  was  more  graceiid 
and  significant,  and  throws  a  light  on  the  ancient  use  of 
the  sceptre,  for  the  royal  approval  was  implied  by  the 
queen  extending  her  sceptre,  and  touching  the  act  im- 
mediately before   the  proclamation  of  '^La  reine  le 

'  Dr.  Lingard,  from  Griffet's  edition  of  the  despatches  of  R«naud,  the 
Spanish  ambassador.  All  the  ecclesiastical  historians  of  the  last  ccnturjt 
as  Burnet.  &c.,  represent  Gardiner  as  the  partisan  of  the  queen's  marriafe 
with  Philip,  and  of  the  reunion  of  England  with  the  Roman  see^  but  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Tytler  and  other  documentary  historians  shew  him  in  haa 
true  light  as  their  opponent. 

»  Pari.  HUt.,  p.  3U0. 
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feat"  Traits  exist  of  this  elegant  ceremonial  from  the 
time  of  queen  Maiy  down  to  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.^ 
It  is  only  mentioned  in  connexion  with  female  sovereigns, 
bat  it  was,  there  is  no  doubt,  the  etiquette  of  all  English 
monarchs,  previous  to  the  era  of  Geoige  L,  whose  want 
of  English  might  have  led  to  some  inconvenient  results, 
for  the  ceremony  called  ''  sceptering  the  acts"  seems  to 
have  expired  with  the  last  queen  of  the  line  of  Stuart 

The  queen  had  been  informed,  that  since  her  legiti- 
macy had  been  confirmed  by  parliament,  the  French 
ambassador,  Noailles,  had  sought  to  awaken  discontents 
ID  the  mind  of  her  sister  Elizabeth,  as  if  it  were  tanta- 
mount to  her  own  degradation,  and  that  EUzabeth  was 
likewise  jealous,  because  Maiigaret  countess  of  Lennox, 
tnd  Frances  duchess  of  Suffolk,  were  sometimes  given 
precedence  before  her  at  court     It  is  improbable  that 
the  queen  should  wish  to  give  undue  exaltation  to  the 
nocher  of  lady  Jane  Gray ;  it  is  therefore  likely  that  the 
precedence  was  in  some  particular  instance  given  them, 
18  matrons,  before  a  young  unmarried  woman.   No  pains 
^cre  spared  by  the  malignity  of  partisans  to  create  enmity 
between  the  royal  sisters ;  but  for  a  time  these  endeavours 
irere  fruitless,  since  Elizabeth,  when  questioned  by  the 
<Iiieen,  cleared  herself  satis&ctorily  of  receiving  nocturnal 
^nats  from  the  intriguing  Noailles.     Mary  took  leave  of 
Bizabeth  with  kindness,  on  her  departure  from  court,  to 
ber  seat  at  Ashridge,  and  gave  her,  as  tokens  of  her 
tfiection,  two  sets  of  large  pearls'  and  several  jewelled 
iQMiies  magnificently  mounted. 

Afler  the  dissolution  of  parliament  and  the  departure 
tf  her  sister,  the  queen  appears  to  have  passed  some 

'  8«  FuiiamenUry  History,  toI.  iii.,  p.  332,  and  sir  Henry  Ellis*s 
""^  writs  of  English  Historical  I^etters,  toI.  iv.,  letter  of  lord  Tarbet 
^^nm  Anne.  The  parliaraentary  journals  likewise  mention  **  sceptering 

'  Ui^prd,  ToL  Wi.,  p.  147,  and  List  of  queen  Mary's  Jewels,  edited 
^«rF.  Madden. 
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weeks  in  a  state  of  solitude,  owing  to  the  severe  attack 
of  her  constitutional  malady.  Early  in  January,  count 
Egmont  landed  in  Kent  as  ambassador  from  Spain>  to 
conclude  the  marriage  treaty  between  Mary  and  Philip. 
The  first  symptoms  of  a  political  storm  about  to  burst 
were  then  perceptible,  for  the  men  of  Kent  rose  partially 
in  revolt,  and  Egmont  was  in  some  danger  of  being  torn 
to  pieces,  being  taken  by  the  common  people  for  the 
queen's  bridegroom.  However,  he  arrived  safely  at 
Westminster,  and  in  a  set  speech  opened  his  mission  to 
the  queen.  Her  reply  had  some  spice  of  prudery  in  its 
composition.  She  said,  *^It  became  not  a  female  to 
speak  in  public  on  so  delicate  a  subject  as  her  own  mar- 
riage; the  ambassador  might  confer  with  her  ministeTB^ 
who  would  utter  her  intentions;  but,''  she  continued, 
casting  down  her  eyes  on  her  coronation  ring,  which  she 
always  wore  on  her  finger,  ^*  they  must  remember  her 
realm  was  her  first  husband,  and  no  consideration  should 
make  her  violate  the  faith  she  pledged  to  her  people  at 
her  inauguration."^ 

On  the  14th  of  January  the  articles  of  the  queen's 
marriage  were  communicated  to  the  lord  mayor  and  the 
city  of  London.  According  to  this  document,  Mary 
and  Philip  were  to  bestow  on  each  other  the  titular  dig- 
nities of  their  several  kingdoms ;  the  dominions  of  each 
were  to  be  governed  separately,  according  to  their 
ancient  laws  and  privileges.  None  but  natives  of 
England  were  to  hold  offices  in  the  queen's  court  and 
government,  or  even  in  the  service  of  her  husband,  tf 
the  queen  had  a  child  it  was  to  succeed  to  her  domi- 
nions with  the  addition  of  the  whole  inheritance  PhiUp 
derived  fi'om  the  dukes  of  Burgundy, — namely,  Holland 
and  the  rich  Flemish  provinces,  which  in  that  case  were 
for  ever  to  be  united  to  England ; — a  clause  which,  it  is 
said,  excited  the  greatest  indignation  in  the  mind  c€ 

*  Griffet's  edition  of  Renaud,  p.  xxx. 
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Don  Carlos,  the  young  heir  of  Philip.  The  queen  was 
not  to  be  carried  out  of  her  dominions  without  her 
especial  request,  nor  her  children  without  the  consent 
of  the  nobility.  Philip  was  not  to  engage  England 
in  his  fiither's  French  wars ;  he  was  not  to  appropriate 
any  of  the  revenue,  ships,  ammunition,  or  crown  jewels 
of  England. 

If  the  queen  died  without  children,  all  connexion  be- 
tween England  and  her  husband  was  instantly  to  cease, 
tf  Philip  died  first,  queen  Mary  was  to  enjoy  a  dower  of 
60,000  ducats  per  annum  secured  on  lands  in  Spain  and 
the  Netherlands.  No  mention  is  made  of  any  portion 
or  dote  brought  by  Mary  to  her  spouse.  One  noxious 
srticle  atoned  to  the  ambitious  Spaniard  for  the  rigour 
of  these  parchment  fetters,  and  this  stipulated  that 
Philip  should  aid  Mary  in  governing^  her  kingdoms— >a 
fiict  tliat  deserves  particular  notice. 

The  week  after  these  articles  became  public,  three 
msurrections  broke  out  in  different  parts  of  England. 
One  was  organized  in  the  mid-counties  by  the  vassals  of 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  for  the  restoration  of  lady  Jane 
Gray;  another  by  sir  Peter  Carew,  in  the  west  of 
En^^d,  with  the  intention  of  placing  the  earl  of  De- 
TWtthire  and  the  princess  Elizabeth  on  the  throne.'    As 
ar  Peter  Carew  was  desirous  of  establishing  the  protest- 
tut  religion  with  a  strong  bias  of  Calvinism,  it  is  surpris- 
ing he  was  not  likewise  an  upholder  of  lady  Jane  Gray's 
title.    The  third  and  most  formidable  of  these  revolts 
occurred  in  Kent,  headed  by  sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  a  youth 
of  twenty-three.     He  was  a  catholic,*  but  having  ac- 

'  Ryflwr't  Fcadert,  mnd  Dr.  Lingmrd.     Rapin  wholly  omits  it. 

'  See  BMtfdq,  p.  47 ;  Stoire,  622  ;  likewise  De  Thou  and  Heylin. 


Ripb  Mys  expresslv.  a  Roman  catholic.     Burnet  affirms  the  same ; 
^  tbty  both  oonlbund  to  perpetually  the  Roman  catholics  with  the 


— .-  of  the  church  of  Henry  VI IT.,  under  the  bewildering  term 
'V^Ctbough  the  latt  was  radically  antUpapal,)  that  the  truth  is  difficult 
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companied  his  father,  the  illustrious  poet  and  finend  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  on  an  embassy  to  Spain,  where  the  elder 
sir  Thomas  Wyatt  was  in  danger  from  the  inquisidoD, 
he  conceived^  in  his  boyhood,  such  a  detestation  of  the 
government,  civil  and  religious,  there,  that  his  ostensible 
motive  of  revolt  was  to  prevent  like   tyranny  being 
established  in  England  by  the  wedlock  of  the  queen 
with  Philip  of  Spain.     Yet  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine   anything  worse  in    Spain   than   had  already 
taken  place   in  England  under  Henry  VIIL,   as  the 
tortures  and  burning  of  Anne  Askew,  Friar  Forest,  and 
numerous  other  protestants  and  Roman  catholics.     As 
Wyatt  was  at  the  same  time  a  catholic  and  a  partisan  of 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  his  conduct  is  exceedingly  mys- 
terious, without,  indeed,  he  was  an  anti-papal  catholic, 
and,  discontented  at  the  prospect  of  Mary's  resignation 
of  church  supremacy,  was  desirous  of  placing  Elizabeth 
(who  professed  the  same  religion)  in  her  sister's  place  in 
church  and  state. 

The  queen  was  so  completely  deceived  by  the  af- 
fected approbation  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk  to  her  mar- 
riage, that  she  actually  meant  to  employ  him  against 
Wyatt,  and  sending  for  him  to  Sion,*  found  he  had  de- 
camped with  his  brothers,  lord  Thomas  and  lord  John 
Gray,  and  a  strong  party  of  horse  they  had  raised. 
They  took  their  way  to  Leicestershire,  proclaiming  lady 
Jane  Gray  queen  in  every  town  through  which  ihey 
passed,*  to  the  infinite  injury  of  that  hapless  young 
lady,  still  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  The  Gray  revolt 
was  quickly  suppressed  by  the  queen's  kinsman,  the 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  a  skirmish  near  Coventry,  when 
the  duke  and  his  brothers  became  fugitives,  absconding 
for  their  lives.     Carew's  insurrection  was  likewise  abor- 

'  Baoardo,  p.  47.  A  letter  in  Lodge's  Illustrations  confirms  the 
Italian. 

■  Stowe,  p.  622.  Likewise  De  Thou,  Heylio,  RosiO»  and  Bamrdo» 
p.  41  f  printoid  1547,  but  three  years  after. 
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dve,  and  he  fled  to  France.  This  good  news  was 
broi^ht  to  the  qaeen  on  the  Ist  of  February/  at  the 
very  moment  when  most  alarming  intelligence  was  com- 
municated to  her  regarding  Wyatt's  progress  in  Kent. 
The  queen  had  sent  the  aged  duke  of  Norfolk^  who  had 
ever  proved  a  most  successful  general,  with  her  guards 
and  some  artillery,  accompanied  by  five  hundred  of  the 
London  trained  bands,  commanded  by  captain  Brett, 
who  was  secretly  a  partisan  of  Wyatt,  and  actually  re- 
volted to  him  at  Rochester,  with  his  company.  This 
defection  caused  the  loss  of  the  queen's  artillery  and  the 
utter  dispersion  of  her  forces,  and  gave  such  encourage 
ment  to  the  rebels,  that  Wyatt  advanced  to  Deptford  at 
the  head  of  15,000  men ;  from  whence  he  dictated,  as 
his  only  terms  of  pacification,  that  the  queen  and  her 
council  were  to  be  surrendered  to  his  custody. 

The  queen,  vdth  her  wonted  spirit,  preferred  to  abide 
the  results  of  open  war,  and  prepared  with  intrepidity 
to  repel  the  besiegers  of  her  metropolis. 


*  Speed. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CoDSteniation  caused  by  Wyatt's  siege — The  qoeen't  intrepidity— She 
goes  to  Giuldhall  —  Her  speech — Her  palace  defencea  —  Noctnrnsl 
alarm — Terror  of  the  queen's  ladies — The  queen's  preseoce  of  miiid«- 
Refusal  to  retreat  to  the  Tower — Her  message  to  the  gentlcmci-it- 
arms— Her  dialogue  with  Courtenay — Witnesses  the  deftat  of  tbe 
rebels— She  signs  lady  Jane  Gray*s  death-warrant— Queen's  letter  to 
the  princess  Elizabeth — Sends  for  her  to  Whitehall — Commits  hff  to 
the  Tower,  &c — Plots,  disturbances,  and  libels  against  the  queca" 
Letter  of  her  young  kinsman  Damley — MaryreceiTei  prinee  Philip's 
ring  of  betrothal — His  agents  urge  the  deaths  of  £linbeth  and  Coir- 
tenay— The  queen's  conduct — She  is  tempted  to  establish  deapotiaa^ 
Her  conduct  to  Roger  Ascham— Throckmorton's  trial  andtkeqosea'i 
illness — She  dissolves  parliament — Her  speech  on  her  marriage— She 
sends  a  fleet  fo^^  Philip — Her  proceedings  in  council  at  Richmond— 
Her  ideas  of  a  married  queen  regnant — Insists  on  the  title  of  king  for 
Philip — Her  preparations  for  his  reception — News  of  his  arriTal  it 
Southampton — The  queen  departs  fW)m  Windsor  to  meet  him— She 
arrives  at  Winchester — Landing  of  Philip — Message  of  the  queen— 
HLb  journey  to  Winchester — Solemn  interviews  with  the  queen — She 
converses  with  him  in  Spanish — Marriage-day— Queen's  wedding- 
dress — Marriage  at  Winchester  Cathedral — Marriage  banquet  and 
festivities — Philip  proclaimed  titular  king  of  England — Squabbles  of 
the  queen's  catholic  and  protestant  attendants. 

When  the  news  arrived  of  the  failure  of  the  duke  o€ 
Norfolk's  expedition,  the  greatest  consternation  per- 
vaded the  court  and  city.  The  royal  residences  at 
Westminster  possessed  no  means  of  aefence,  excepting 
the  stoutness  of  their  gates  and  the  valour  of  the  gca— 
llemen-at-arms. 

The  queen's  legal  neighbours  at  Westminster  Hall 
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liked  the  aspect  of  the  times  so  little,  that  they  pleaded 
their  causes  clad  in  suits  of  armour,  which  were,  how- 
ever, decorously  hidden  by  the  flowing  forensic  robes. 
They  followed  the  example  set  by  Dr.  Weston,  who  offi- 
ciated at  Whitehall  Chapel  in  the  service  for  Candlemas 
day,  early  that  morning,  (Feb.  2,)  before  the  queen,  with 
armour  braced  on  under  nis  priesdy  vestments,* — a  real 
specimen  of  a  clerical  militant  He  was,  indeed,  a  most 
truculent  polemic,  proving  afterwards  a  dreadful  perse- 
cutor of  the  protestants,  and  a  slanderer  of  the  catholics. 

In  the  miost  of  the  warlike  preparations  of  the  valiant, 
and  the  dismay  of  the  tunia,  queen  Mary  remained 
calm  and  collected.  She  ordered  her  horse,  and,  at- 
tended by  her  ladies  and  privy  councillors,  rode  to  the 
ciQr.  She  had  no  intention  of  taking  refuge  within  the 
Ibrtified  circle  of  London  wall,  then  entire  and  tolerably 
efficient ;  her  purpose  was  merely  to  encourage  the  citi- 
zens by  her  words  and  example. 

The  lord  mayor,  sir  Thomas  WTiite,  the  most  trusty 
and  valiant  of  tailors,'  received  his  soverei^  lady  at 
Guildhall,  clad  in  complete  steel,  over  which  warlike 
harness  he  wore  the  civic  robe.  He  was  attended  by 
the  aldermen,  similarly  accoutred  Such  portentous 
equipments  were  true  tokens  of  the  exigence  of  the 
hour,  for  the  rumour  went  that  Wjatt,  then  at  South- 
wark,  was  preparing  to  storm  the  city. 

When  the  queen  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  state,  with 
her  sceptre  in  her  hand,  she  addressed  the  following 

'  Collated  from  Tytler,  p.  280,  supported  by  Holingshed,  Speedy  and 
Strjpe,  Martin*s  Chronicles,  and  the  Venetian  Baoardo. 

'  In  those  ages  of  turbulence  and  peril,  when  the  civic  chief  of  Lon- 
don had  sometimes  to  buckle  on  armour,  and  stand  storm  and  siege,  there 
is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  lord-mayor  (whatever  might  be  his  trade) 
acting  otherwise  than  became  a  wise  and  valiant  knight.  More  than  one 
among  them  won  their  spurs  fSsirly  as  bannerets,  and  (Stained  pure  nobility 
by  the  truest  source  of  honour— the  sword  defensive.  In  modern  times, 
it  has  been  the  fashion  to  speak  scornfully  of  the  London  citizens;  and  as 
men  are  just  what  the  opinions  of  their  fellow-creatures  make  them,  they 
have  in  the  last  century  aimed  at  little  more  than  being  rich,  benevolent, 
and  well-fed,  yet  they  should  remember  that  their  fbrefisthers  were  like* 
vriae  wise  and  valiant.  They  were,  moreover,  generous  patrons  of  learn- 
ing, which  the  names  of  Whittington  and  Gresham  will  recall  to  memory: 
^Dd  this  sir  Thomas  White  endowed  St.  John's  CtsMefgt,  Oxford  (formerly 
Bernard's),  so  munificently,  that  he  is  considered  as  its  founder. 
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speech  to  the^citizens^  vrith  clearness  of  utterance  and 
no  little  grace  of  manner : — 

**  I  am  come  in  mine  own  person  to  tell  yon  what  yon  already  see  and 
know ;  I  mean  the  traitorous  and  seditions  assembling  of  the  Rcntidi 
rebels  against  us  and  you.  Their  pretence  (as  they  say)  is  to  resist  A 
marriage  between  us  and  the  prince  of  Spain ;— of  all  their  plots  uid 
evil  contriTcd  articles  you  have  been  informed,  ^nce  then,  our  oooncil 
have  resorted  to  the  rebels,  demanding  the  cause  of  their  continaed  en- 
prize.  By  their  answers  the  marriage  is  found  to  be  the  least  of  their 
quarrel,  for  swerving  from  their  former  demands,  they  now  arrogantly 
require  the  governance  of  our  person,  the  keeping  of  our  town,  and  the 
placing  of  our  councillors.  What  I  am,  loving  subjects,  ye  riffht  well 
know — your  queen,  to  whom  at  my  coronation  ye  promised  al&gianee 
and  obedience  I  I  was  then  wedded  to  the  realm,  and  to  the  laws  of  the 
same,  the  spousal  ring  whereof  I  wear  here  on  mj  finger,  and  it  never 
has  and  never  shall  be  left  off.  That  I  am  the  riffhtAil  and  true  in- 
heritor of  the  English  crown,  I  not  only  take  all  Chrutendom  to  witness, 
but  also  your  acts  of  parliament  confirming  the  same.  My  fiuher  (as  ye 
all  know)  possessed  tne  same  regal  estate ;  to  him  ye  were  always  kivinp 
subjects ;  therefore  I  doubt  not  ye  will  shew  yourselyea  so  to  me,  hn 
daughter,  not  suffering  any  rebel,  especially  so  presumptuoos  a  one  ai 
thisWyatt,  to  usurp  the  government  of  our  person. 

**  And  this  I  say  on  the  word  of  a  prince.  I  cannot  tell  how  naturally 
a  mother  loveth  her  children,  for  I  never  had  any ;  but  if  sutgects  may 
be  loved  as  a  mother  doth  her  child,  then  assure  yourselves  that  I, 
your  sovereign  lady  and  queen,  do  as  earnestly  love  snd  favour  you.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  you  love  me  in  return ;  and  thus,  bound  u  eon- 
cord,  we  shall  be  able,  1  doubt  not,  togive  these  rebels  a  speedy  ovcnhmw. 

"  Now,  concerning  my  intended  marriage,  I  am  neither  ao  desiroos 
of  wedding,  nor  so  precisely  wedded  to  my  will,  that  I  needs  must  have 
a  husband.  Hitherto  I  have  lived  a  virgin ;  and  I  doubt  not,  with  God*8 
grace,  to  live  so  still.  But  if|  as  my  ancestors  have  done,  it  might  pleMt 
God  that  1  should  leave  you  a  successor  to  be  your  governor,  I  trust  yon 
would  rejoice  thereat ;  also,  I  know  it  would  be  to  your  comfort.  Yet  if 
I  thought  this  marriage  would  endanger  any  of  you,  my  loving  salgects, 
or  the  royal  estate  of  this  English  realm,  I  would  never  consent  thereto^ 
nor  marrv  while  I  lived.  On  the  word  of  a  queen,  I  assure  you,  that  if 
the  marriage  appear  not  before  the  high  court  of  parliament,  notility 
and  commons,  for  the  singular  benefit  of  the  whole  realm,  then  w31  I 
abstain  not  only  from  this,  but  from  every  other. 

'*  Wherefore,  good  subjects,  pluck  up  your  hearts !  Like  true  men, 
stand  fast  with  your  lawful  sovereign  against  these  rebels,  and  Uar 
them  not,  for  I  do  not,  I  assure  you. 

''  I  leave  with  you  my  lord  Howard  and  my  lord  treasurer,  (Winebes- 
ter,)  to  assist  my  lord  mayor  in  the  safeguard  of  the  city  from  spml  and 
sack,  which  is  the  only  aim  of  the  rebellious  crew."* 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  harangue,  the  crowd,  who 
filled  the  Guildhall  and  its  court,  shouted,  ^^  God  save 

*  Holingshed.  Fox  and  Speed  have  interpolated  a  clause,  as  if  tbe 
Kentish  rising  were  against  the  quecn*s  religion,  not  to  be  (bund  ifl 
Holingshed,  and  positively  denied  by  Rapin. 
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queen  Mary  and  the  prince  of  Spain!''  She  then 
mounted  her  horse,  and  rode  with  her  tram  across 
Cheap^de  to  the  water-stairs  of  the  Three  Cranes  in  the 
Vintry ;  here  she  left  her  equestrian  cortege,  and  took 
lier  barge,  which  had  been  appointed  there ;  she  went 
as  near  as  possible  to  London  Bridge,  where  the  attack 
of  Wyatt  was  threatened,  and  then  was  rowed  to  West- 
minater.  On  her  arrival  she  held  a  council,  in  which 
the  appointed  the  earl  of  Pembroke  general  of  the 
forces,  mustering  to  defend  the  palaces  of  St.  James  and 
Whitehall 

An  armed  watch  was  set  that  night  in  Whitehall 
Palace.  The  Hot  Gospeller,  Mr.  Edward  Underbill,, 
presented  himself,  to  take  his  share  of  this  duty,  but  was 
repulsed  and  driven  away  by  his  bitter  adversary, 
Norreys,  who  was  a  Roman-catholic ;  upon  which,  as 
Undemill  writes,  '^  I  took  a  link  to  light  me  home,  and 
went  away  for  a  night  or  twa" 

Three  days  of  suspense  passed  over ;  in  which  time 
Wyatt,  findmg  the  city  defences  by  the  river  side  toa 
strong  for  him,  retreated  from  Southwark,  his  people 
contenting  themselves  with  plundering  Winchester 
House,  the  jpdace  of  bishop  Ganliner ;  when  they  made 
such  havock  in  his  library,  that  the  destructives  stood 
knee  deep  in  the  leaves  of'^tom  books.' 

The  storm  of  civil  war,  averted  from  the  city,  was  soon 

transferred  to  the  door  of  Mary's  own  residence.     At 

two  in   the  morning,    the    pahce    of   Whitehall  was 

wakened  by  an  alarm  brought  by  a  deserter  from  the 

rebels,  declaring  that  Wyatt  bad  made  a  detour  from  the 

east  of  the  metropolis  on  the  Surrey  bank  of  the  Thames, 

which  he  had  crossed  at  Kingston  Bridge,  and  would 

be  at  Hyde  Park  Comer  in  two  hours.     The  hurry  and 

coDstemation  that  pervaded  the  palace   that  winter's 

morning  may  be  imagined.     Barricades  were  raised  in 

the  points  most  liable  to  attack ;  suards  were  stationed 

e^ren  at  the  queen's  bedchamber  windows  and  her  with- 

^wing  rooms.     The  palace  echoed  with  the  wailings. 

of  the  queen's  ladies. 

'  NarratiTe  of  Bu>ardo»  1558,  printed  by  Luca  Cortile. 
'  Sunrt'M  Annals. 
VOU  V.  A  A 
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Her  royal  household  had  been  replenished  with  a  bevy 
of  fair  and  courtly  dames,  of  a  diiferent  spirit  from  those 
few  faithful  ladies  who  belonged  to  her  little  circle^ 
when  she  was  the  persecuted  princess  Mary,  and  who 
shared  her  flight  to  Framlingham.  These  ladies — Susan 
Clarencieux,  Mary  Finch,  and  Mary  Brown,  and  the 
grand-daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  More — ^were  with  her 
still,  in  places  of  high  trust,  but  they  had  been  too  well 
inured  to  the  caprice  of  Mary's  fortunes  to  behave  accord- 
ing to  Edward  Underhiirs  account  of  their  coUeagoes. 

"  The  queen's  ladies,"  he  said,  "  made  the  greatest 
lamentations  that  night:  they  wept  and  wrung  their 
hands,  and  from  their  sayings  may  be  judged  the  state 
of  the  interior  of  Whitehall.  ^  Alack,  suack,'  they  said, 
^  some  great  mischief  is  toward  I  We  shall  all  be  de* 
stroyed  this  night!  What  a  sight  is  this,  to  see  the 
queen's  bedchamber  full  of  armed  men — the  like  wai 
never  seen  or  heard  of  before  !'  "* 

In  this  night  of  terror,  every  one  lost  their  presence 
of  mind  but  the  queen.  H!er  ministers  and  coun- 
cillors crowded  round  her,  imploring  her  to  take 
refuge  in  the  Tower.  Bishop  Gardiner  even  fell  on  his 
knees,  to  entreat  her  to  enter  a  boat  he  had  provided  fiir 
that  purpose  at  Whitehall  Stairs.  She  answered,  *^  that 
she  would  set  no  example  of  cowardice ;  and  if  Pem- 
broke and  Clinton  proved  true  to  their  posts,  she  would 
not  desert  hers."^ 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  at  St.  James's,  the  Hot 
Gospeller,  Mr.  Edward  Underbill,  came  again,  dressed 
his  armour,  and  was  very  thankfully  admitted  by  the 
captain  of  the  queen's  guard,  who  could  best  appreciate 
his  valour  and  fidelity  to  his  standard. 

The  queen  sent  to  Pembroke  and  Clinton  informsr 
lion  of  the  alarm  in  the  palace.  They  returned  the 
most  earnest  assurances  of  their  fidelity.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  their  drums  beat  to  arms,  and 
ihey  began  to  station  their  forces  for  the  most  effectual 
defence  of  the  royal  palaces  of  St.  James  and  White- 
hall ;  the  rebels  being  uncertain  in  which  queen  MaiJ 

'  Ed.  Underhiirs  Journal.     Strype,  vol.  iiL,  p.  137. 

*  Kciiaud's  Despatches.     Ilulingshed,  Speed,  and  Baoirdo. 
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faid  sojoamed  that  night  The  queen  had  a  very  small 
fiiffce  c^  in&ntrr*  bnt  was  better  provided  with  cavalry, 
which  was  under  the  command  of  lord  Clinton,  the 
horixund  of  her  friend  and  kinswoman,  the  fair  Geral- 
dine.  Bands  of  soldiers  were  posted  at  intervals,  from 
Cfaaring-cross  to  St.  James's  Palace,  and  on  the  bill 
opposite  to  the  palace  gateway,  now  so  &miliarly  known 

5  the  name  of  St.  James's-street,  was  planted  a  battery 
cannon,  guarded  by  a  strong  squadron  of  horse,  headed 
by  lord  CUnton.  This  force  extended  from  the  spot 
wliere  Crockford's  club-house  now  stands,  to  Jermyn- 
slreet.  The  antique  palace  gateway  and  the  hill  still 
mnain  witnesses  m  the  scene,  but  no  building  occupied 
it  that  time  the  vicinity  of  the  palace,  excepting  a 
sofitary  conduit,  standingwhere  the  centre  of  St  James's 
mpm  is  at  present  The  whole  area  before  the  gate- 
way was  called  St  James's  Fields  ;*  and  where  passing 
tkoosands  now  swarm  down  the  streets  of  Pall  Mall  and 
Piccadilly,  sylvan  lanes  then  extended,  or  park  walls 
stretched  on  each  side. 

After   Clinton  and  Pembroke   had  arranged   their 

ibn  of  action,  the  approach  of  the  enemy  was  eagerly 

expected.     Day  broke  on  the  7th  of  February,  slowly 

ttd  sullenly,  pouring  with  rain,  a  real  London  wintry 

■HiTiinfi;.     The  difficulty  of  bringing  up  artillery  through 

Ttads,  (such  as  roads  were  in  those  days,)  made  still 

worse  by  the  wet  weather,  had  delayed  Wyatt's  entry 

tiH  nine  o'clock,  when  his  forces,  fini^ng  all  access  to 

tke    hitler    ground    strongly   guarded,   divided   into 

three :  one  part,  under  the  command  of  captain  Cobham, 

imoacbed  Westminster  through  the  park,  assaulting 

the  back  of  St  James's  Palace  as  they  went;  the  second, 

kd  by  Captain  Knevet,  attacked  Whitehall;  while  the 

«d»r,  led  DV  Sir  Thomas  Wvatt,  made  their  way  down 

the  oM  St  James's-lane,  whfch  seems  no  other  than  the 

sie  of  Piccadilly. 

'  Btovdo.  her  nearest  contemporar)',  says,  but  500  men  (p.  49)  ;  and 
ItifHi,  vho  hv  never  seen  the  work  of  the  Venetian,  proves  the  same  fact. 

'  Saa  ths  ancient  plana  and  picturea  in  Strype's  Stowe,  folio,  likewise 
Holiii|ihcd  and  Spced*s  description  of  the  action.  Lord  I)acon  (2nd  vol. ) 
viB&Nit  the  solitary  conduit,  as  connected  with  one  of  his  acoustic 
•■pwiBfntt, 

aa2 
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Wyatt  had  been  promised  by  his  friends  in  the  city, 
that  Lud^te  shoula  be  opened  to  him,  if  he  could  make 
his  way  thither ;  therefore,  without  providinff  for  a  re- 
treat, he  bent  all  his  energies  on  the  point  of  forcing  a 
passage  to  that  main  entrance  of  the  city.  Lord  Chn- 
ton  permitted  a  small  number  of  his  followers  to  pass, 
before  he  charged  down  St  JamesVhill,  and  commenced 
the  contest,  by  severing  the  leader  from  his  unwieldy 
army.  Nevertheless,  without  heeding  the  battle  in  his 
rear,  Wyatt  and  his  men  pushed  on  to  gain  Ludgate. 

Two  fierce  assaults  were  meantime  made  simul- 
taneously by  the  leaders  of  his  main  army,  Knevet  and 
Cobham ;  one  attacked  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  tl^ 
other,  that  of  St.  James.  A  division  of  the  queen*s 
guards,  under  the  command  of  sir  Henry  Jemingham, 
made  good  the  defence  of  the  latter ;  but  Whitehdl  was 
in  the  utmost  danger,  for  the  remainder  of  the  guards, 
headed  by  Sir  John  Gage,  (who,  though  a  valiant  caya- 
lier,  was  an  aged  man,)  gave  way  before  the  overwhelm- 
ing force. 

At  that  alarming  crisis,  queen  Mary  stood  in  the 
gallery  over  the  Holbein  gateway  at  Whitehall,  which 
it  should  be  remembered,  intersected  the  way  near  the 
present  banquctins-house,  and  commanded  a  view  up 
the  vista,  now  called  Parliament-street.  Here  she  saw 
her  guards  broken  and  utterly  dispersed  by  Knevet. 
Sir  John  Gage  was  overthrowii  in  the  dirt,  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  rising  again,  and  made  good  his  retreat  to 
Whitehall.  The  defeated  guards  rushed  into  the  court- 
yard of  the  palace,  and  fled  to  hide  themselves  among 
the  wood  and  scullery  offices.  The  gentlemen-at-arms, 
who  were  guarding  the  hall  against  attack,  all  ran  out  to 
see  the  cause  of  the  uproar ;  when  the  porter  flimg  to 
the  gates,  and  locked  all  out,  friend  and  foe.  The 
gentlemen-at-arms  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
precaution  of  the  palace-porter,  and  did  not  like  their 
station  with  the  gates  locked  behind  them.^ 

Meantime,  sir  Robert  Southwell  came  round  from 
one  of  the  back  yards,  and  the  battle-axe  gentlemen 
begged  he  would  represent  to  the  queen,  that  it  was  a 
scandal  to  lock  the  palace  gates  on  them ;  but  if  she 

'  Strype,  from  E.d.  UivvtetUUrs  MS. 
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would  only  tnist  to  them,  she  should  soon  see  her  ene- 
mies fall  before  her  face. 

**  My  masters,"  said  sir  Robert,  putting  his  morion 
from  his  head,  '^  I  desire  ye  all,  as  ye  be  gentlemen,  to 
stay  yourselves  here,  while  I  go  up  to  the  queen,  and  I 
doubt  not,  she  will  order  the  gates  to  be  opened ;  as  I 
am  a  gentleman,  I  promise  you  to  be  speedy."  He 
entered  the  palace  by  some  private  door  to  which  he 
had  access,  and  made  a  quick  return.  ^^  My  masters ;" 
said  he,  "  the  queen  was  content  the  gates  should  be 
opened ;  but  her  request  is,  that  ye  go  not  forth  from 
her  sight,  for  her  sole  trust  for  the  defence  of  her  person 
is  in  you." 

The  palace  gates  were  then  flung  boldly  open,  and 
the  battle-axe  gentlemen  marched  up  and  down  before 
the  gallery  where  the  queen  stood.  When  they  were 
mustered,  she  spoke  to  them,  telling  them  that,  as  gen- 
tlemen in  whom  she  trusted,  she  required  them  not  to 
leave  the  spot* 

Wyatt  was  in  the  meantime  forcing  the  passes  down 
the  Strand  to  Ludgate,  which  were  guarded^  bands  of 
soldiers  commanded  by  Courtenay  earl  of  Devonshire 
and  the  earl  of  Worcester. 

Courtenay  scampered  off  at  the  first  approach  of 
Wyatt.*  It  was  supposed  that  timidity,  from  nis  inexpe- 
rience in  arms,  had  caused  him  to  shew  the  white  feather ; 
but  he  really  was  a  secret  coadjutor  of  Wyatt,  and  willing 
to  clear  the  way  for  him,  though  his  manner  of  doing  it 
was  not  likely  to  render  him  very  popular  with  the  fierce 
people  over  whom  he  wished  to  reign.  Wyatt  and  his 
force  then  approached  Ludmte,  and  summoned  the  warder 
to  surrender;  but  insteaa  of  his  citizen  partisan,  who, 
he  supposed,  had  the  keeping  of  that  important  city  en- 
trance, lord  William  Howard  appearea  in  the  gallery 
over  the  portal,  and  replied,  stenuy — 

"  Avaunt,  traitor,  avaunt — you  enter  not  here !" 

*  Strype,  from  £d.  Underbill's  MS. 

'  Baoardo  (p.  61 )  mentions  Courtenay  by  name.  Holingsbed  tells  the 
circumstance,  and  describes  the  queen's  personal  heroism,  but  only  calls 
Courtenay  **  a  certain  nobleman."  His  guarded  yet  circumstantial  nar- 
rative is  a  curiosity.  Renaud,  Noailles,  and  Rosso,  all  agree  in  their 
.account  of  Courtenay*s  behaviour. 
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There  was  no  resource  for  Wjatt  but  to  fight  his 
way  back  to  his  main  body.  The  queen's  forces  were 
between  him  and  his  army.  Urged  by  despair,  he  re- 
newed the  contest  with  great  fury  near  Charing  Cross. 

Meantime^  Courtenay  rushed  mto  the  presence  of  the 
queen,  crying  out  that  her  battle  was  broke — that  all 
was  lost,  and  surrendered  to  Wyatt.  The  lion  spirit  of 
her  race  rose  in  the  breast  of  Mary,  and  she  repUedi 
with  infinite  disdain, 

^^  Such  was  the  fond  opinion  of  those  who  durst  not 
go  near  enough  to  see  the  truth  of  the  trial  f  adding 
*^  that  she  herself  would  immediately  enter  into  the 
battle,  and  abide  the  upshot  of  her  rightful  quarrel,  or 
die  with  the  brave  men  then  fighting  for  her.  And  so," 
continues  old  Holingshed,  ^^  she  prepared  herself  acoxd- 

Whitehall  was  at  that  moment  assaulted  in  the  rear 
by  Cobham's  forces,  who  had  forced  their  way  through 
tne  park  fi'om  St.  James*s,  while  the  contest  still  raged 
in  the  area  of  Charing  Cross.  The  band  of  gentlemen- 
at-arms  were  very  earnestly  engaged  in  defence  of  the 
royal  residence  ;  part  kept  the  rebels  at  bay  in  the  rear 
of  the  palace,  whde  the  others  defended  the  court-yaxd 
and  gateway  ^dth  their  battle-axes.  The  queen  actually 
came  out  of  the  palace  among  these  faithful  body-guards, 
and  stood  between  t\i'o  of  tnem,  within  arauebuss^hot 
of  the  enemy,'  while  Pembroke  made  the  nnal  charge, 
which  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

The  difficulty  was,  in  this  last  stniffgle,  to  tell  fiiends 
fix)m  foes.  "  Tne  adversaries,"  says  £[olingshed,  "  could 
only  be  distinguished  by  the  mire  which  had  adihered  to 
their  garments  in  their  dirty  march  fi'om  Brentford ;  and 
the  war-crj'  that  morning  by  the  queen's  troops  was, 
'Down  with  the  draffgletails!'" 

Wyatt  was  forcea  down  Fleet-street,  whence  there 

>  Baoardo,  edited  by  Luca  Cortile,  p.  5*2.  Rosso,  p.  50.  It  is  fiilly 
confirnied  by  old  Holingshed.  His  praises  of  the  queen's  valour  aod 
presence  of  mind  are  excessive.  The  real  writer  of  his  narrative  was 
George  Ferrers,  master  of  the  revels  to  Edward  VI.  and  ICary;  be 
was  afterwards  a  writer  in  the  protestant  interest,  but  an  eye-viinen  and 
partaker  in  the  dangers  of  this  struggle.  He  acted  aa  a  tort  of  aiMt- 
camp,  and  passed  many  times  with  messages  between  Pembroke  and  ^ 
queen* 
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>va£  no  retreat.  He  sat  down,  fatigued  and  dispirited, 
on  a  fish-stall  opposite  to  Bel  Savage's  inn,  and  was 
finally  prevailed  on  to  surrender  by  sir  Maurice  Berkley^ 
an  unarmed  cavalier,  who  took  him  up  behind  him,  and 
carried  him  to  court  as  prisoner,  whence  he  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Tower.  The  band  of  gentlemen-at-arms 
were  soon  after  admitted  to  the  queen's  presence,  who 
thanked  them  very  graciously  for  their  valiant  defence  of 
her  person  and  palace.  They  were  all  of  them  centle- 
men  of  family ;  and  many  o{  them  possessors  ot  great 
landed  estates.  This  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  the 
most  splendid  band  of  royal  guards  in  Europe. 

The  most  dolorous  consequence  of  this  rebellion  was, 
that  the  queen  was  beset  on  all  sides  with  importunities 
for  the  execution  of  the  hapless  lady  Jan'3  Gray ;  against 
whom  the  &tal  facts  of  her  re-proclamation  as  queen  by 
her  &ther,  and  at  Rochester  by  some  of  Wyatt's  London 
allies,  were  urged  vehemently.     Poinet,  the  protestant 
bishop  of  Winchester,  affirms  that  those  lords  of  the 
council  who  had  been  the  most  instrumental  at  the  death 
of  Edward  VL,  in  thrusting  royalty  upon  poor  lady  Jane> 
and  proclaiming  Mary  illegitimate,  were  now  ^^  the  sorest 
forcers  of  men,  yea,  oecame  earnest  councillors  for  that 
innocent  lady's  deadi."^    He  plainly  indicates  these  were 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  the  marquis  of  Winchester^ 
prosperous  men  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  when  he  wrote. 
The  day  after  the  contest  with  Wyatt,  queen  Mary 
came  to  Temple  Bar,  and  there,  on  the  very  ground 
saturated  with  the  blood  of  her  subjects,  she  was  per- 
suaded to  Sim  the  death-warrant  of  her  hapless  kms- 
woman,  on  the  plea  that  such  scenes  would  be  frequent 
while  she  suffered  the  competitor  for  her  throne  to  exist. 
The  warrant  specified  that  ^^  Guildford  Dudley  and  his 
wife"  were  to  be  executed  on  the  9th  of  February.     It 
was  evidently  a  measure  impelled  by  the  exigency  of 
the  moment,  before  queen  Mary  had  lost  the  impression 
of  the  blood  lately  shed  around  her,  and  of  the  numerous 
executions  which  must,  per  force,  follow  the  rebellion. 
Sudden  as  the  order  was,  lady  Jane  Gray  declared  she 
was  prepared  for  it.     Dr.  Feckenham,  the  queen's  chap- 
lain, who  had  had  firequent  conferences  with  the  angeuc 

*  Strype,  toI.  iii.,  part  1,  p.  141,  thus  quotes  Fo\tvei. 
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victim  since  her  imprisonment,  was  deputed  to  prepare 
her  for  this  hurried  death.  Lady  Jane  was  on  niendly 
terms  with  him ;  but  was  naturally  anxious  to  be  spared 
the  harassing  discussion  of  their  aiffering  creeds.  She» 
therefore,  declined  disputing  with  him,  saying  that  her 
time  was  too  short  for  controversy.  Upon  this,  Fecken* 
ham  flew  to  the  queen  and  represented  to  her  that,  indeed, 
the  time  was  fearfully  short  for  preparation  of  any  kind; 
and  how  could  she  expect  lady  Jane  to  die  a  catholic,' 
if  she  was  thus  hurried  to  the  block  without  time  for 
conviction  ?  The  queen  immediately  respited  the  exe- 
cution for  three  days.  Lady  Jane  smiled  mournfully  on 
her  zealous  friend,  when  he  brought  her  news  of  this 
delay.  She  told  him,  he  had  mistaken  her  meaning; 
she  wished  not  for  delay  of  her  sentence,  but  for  quiet 
from  polemic  disputation.  The  meek  angel  added,  **  that 
-she  was  prepared  to  receive  patiently  her  death  in  any 
manner  it  would  please  the  queen  to  appoint  True 
it  was  her  flesh  shuddered,  as  was  natural  to  frail  mor- 
tality ;  but  her  spirit  would  spring  rejoicingly  into  the 
eternal  light,  when  she  hoped  the  mercy  of  God  would 
receive  it." 

The  memory  of  this  beautiful  message  to  queen  Haiy, 
far  more  touching  than  any  anecdote  our  English  church 
historians  have  recorded  of  lady  Jane  Gray,  vras  pre- 
served by  Feckenham ;  who,  though  he  succeeded  not 
in  turning  the  heavenly-minded  pnsoner  from  the  pro- 
testant  religion,  won  her  friendship  and  gratitude.  Her 
last  words  bore  witness  to  the  humanity  and  kindness 
she  received  from  him.* 

The  executions  of  this  lovely  and  innocent  eirl  and 
her  young  husband  must  ever  be  considered  firightfiiL 
stains  on  the  reign  of  a  female  sovereign.     Since  the 
wars  of  the  roses,  the  excitable  turbulence  of  the  people 
would  never  permit  any  near  connexions  of  the  crown, 
to  rest  in  peace,  without  making  their  names  the  excuse 
for  civil  war.     But  if  queen  Mary  considered  herself 

'  Baoardo,  p.  45. 

*  See  the  History  of  queen  Mary  I.,  by  our  protestant  bishop  Goodvin- 
<  White  Kennet. )   Feckenham  was  the  last  abbot  of  WeftmiiMtcr.    BaA 
Jady  Jane  and  abbot  Feckenham  were  martyrs  for  tbeir  raipaedvt  £hi^ 
He  endured,  in  the  reign  of  £liiabetb»  a  captivity  of  twcnty-fiv*  yi 
•and  died  at  last  a  prisoner  in  the  noxious  castle  of  Wisb«ich-iii-UM-F( 
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impelled  to  the  sacrifice  by  inexorable  necessity,  she 
neither  aggravated  it  by  malicious  observations  nor 
hypocritical  conduct. 

Watch  was  kept  nieht  and  day  in  armotur  at  court, 
so  great  was  the  panic  at  this  crisis.  The  city  pre- 
sented the  most  mghtful  scene,  for  military  law  was 
executed  on  fifty  of  the  train-bands,  who  deserted  the 

2ueen's  standard  under  Brett  These  deserters  beine 
U  citizens,  many  were  hung  at  their  own  doors,  ana 
left  there.  So  that,  according  to  an  Italian  eye-witness, 
**  the  Queen  could  not  go  to  Uie  city  without  beholding 
the  ugly  sight  of  dangune  corpses  at  every  turn  of  the 
street."  But  let  those  who  hve  in  our  blessed  times 
of  peacefulness,  imagine,  if  they  can,  the  agony  of  the 
harmless  families  within  the  nouses— children,  wife, 
mother,  or  sisters,  who  saw  a  dear,  perhaps,  an  only 
protector,  thus  hanging  before  his  own  door-way. 
What  tragedy  has  ever  equalled  such  woe  ?  Yet  the 
numbers  put  to  death  in  this  insurrection,  about 
sixty,  were  trifling,  in  comparison  with  the  victims* 
of  rebellions  in  the  preceding  and  succeeding  reigns, 
and  few  persons  were  sacrificed  who  were  not  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  trust  The  prisoners  taken  in  arms  of 
Wyatt's  army,  amounting  to  five  hundred,  were  led  to 
the  tilt-yard  at  Whitehall,  with  ropes  about  their  necks ; 
the  queen  appeared  in  the  gallery  above,  and  pronounced 
their  pardon  in  person.  The  same  day  that  lady  Jane 
Gray  was  executed,  the  carl  of  Devonshire  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  **  with  a  great  company  of  guards,"  accord- 
ing to  a  letter  written  the  same  evening  to  die  carl  of 
Shrewsbury,'  which  adds — "The  lady  Elizabeth  was 
sent  for  three  days  ago,  but  yet  she  is  not  come,  what- 
soever the  let  (hmdrance)  is.  In  fact,  the  confessions 
of  sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and  some  others,  gave  queen  Mary 

'  Lodge's  Illustrations,  Tol.  i.,  p.  285. 

'  Many  bistoruins  have  supposed  Wyatt*s  confessions  extorted  by  torture^ 
but  there  exists  no  document  proving  the  use  of  torture  in  his  case ;  neither 
in  his  speeches  on  his  trial,  carefully  noted  down  by  Holingsbed,  does  he 
mention  such  a  fact,  though,  if  be  had  been  tortured,  would  he  have  failed 
to  mentiou  it,  when  he  said^  in  allusion  to  the  services  of  bis  family,  "  My 
grandfather  served  most  truly  her  grace's  grandfather  (Henry  VIL),  and 
f^  Am  soAe  was  a»  the  rack  in  ih§  Towtr**9  See  Holingshed,  4to.,  black 
letter,  toL  ii.,  p.  1796. 
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notice  of  a  competitor  for  her  crown,  still  nearer  to  her 
than  the  candid  and  angelic  Jane  whose  life  she  had 

{'list  sacrificed — tliis  was  ner  sister,  the  princess  Eliza- 
)eth.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  strife,  tne  queen  had 
sent  for  Elizabeth  from  Ashridge,  by  the  foUowing 
letter,  written  in  her  own  hand : — 

**  Right  dear  and  entirely  beloved  sister,  we  greet  yoa  welL  And 
whereas,  certain  ill  disposed  persons,  minding  more  the  satisfiiction  of 
their  malicious  minds,  than  their  duty  of  allegiance  towards  as,  hare  of 
late,  spread  divers  untrae  rumours ;  and  by  that  means,  and  other  derilish 
practices,  do  travail  to  iaduce  our  good  and  loving  sutjects*  to  an  nnna- 
tural  rebellion  against  God  and  us,  and  the  'common  tranqoiiUty  of  ov 
realm.  We,  tendering  the  surety  of  your  person,  which  might  chance 
to  come  to  some  peril  if  any  sudden  tumult  should  arise,  either  where 
you  now  be,  or  about  Donnington,  (whither  we  nndentand  yon  are 
bound  shortly  to  remove,)  do  therefore  think  expedient,  you  should  pot 
yourself  in  good  readiness,  with  all  eonvenicDt  speed  to  make  your  repair 
hither  to  us,  which  we  pray  you  will  not  fiiil  to  do,  aaauriog  yoa  that  yoa 
will  be  most  heartily  welcome  to  us.  Of  your  mind  herein,  we  pray  you 
return  answer  by  this  messenger.  And  thus  we  pray  God  to  have  yoa 
in  his  holy  keepmg.  Given  under  our  signet,  at  our  manor  of  St  Jameii 
the  26th  day  of  January,  the  Ist  year  of  our  reign. 

**  Your  loving  sister, 

'*  Maby  the  Quecv." 

Elizabeth  was  yery  ill,  and  pleaded  to  the  messenger, 
mentioned  by  the  queen,  that  she  was  utterly  unable  to 
travel.  Mary  permitted  her  to  remain  a  fortnight, 
waiting  for  convalescence.  Accusations  were,  however, 
reiterated  against  her,  not  only  by  Wyatt,  but  by  hff 
own  officer,  sir  James  Croft,  who  nad  been  made  pri- 
soner in  an  abortive  attempt  to  raise  an  insurrection  in 
Wales,  simultaneously  with  those  in  Kent  and  Devon- 
shire. The  queen  then  sent  imperatively  for  Elizabeth, 
yet  shewed  consideration  for  her  by  the  person  de- 
spatched to  bring  her  to  Whitehall  This  was  lord 
William  Howard,  who  was  not  only  her  great  uncle, 
^brother  to  Anne  Boleyn's  mother,)  but  the  kindest 
friend  she  had  in  the  world.  The  queen  sent  withal 
her  own  litter  for  her  sbter's  accommodation,  and  her 
three  physicians,  to  ascertain  whether  she  could  travel 
without  danger.* 

Before  the  princess  Elizabeth  arrived  at  "Mliitehall, 
the  queen  had  heard  so  many  charges  agsdnst  her  that 

'  Mr.  Tytler's  recent  discoveries  in  the  State  Paper  Office  hare  been 
fbllowed  in  this  narrative,  in  preference  to  Fox,  whow  account  is  con- 
tnwy  to  documents. 
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she  would  not  see  her^  but  assigned  her  a  secure  comer 
of  the  palace  to  abide  in.  She  had  formerly  given 
Elizabetn  a  ring  as  a  token^  and  told  her  to  send  it  if  at 
any  time  diere  should  be  anger  between  them.  Eliza- 
beth sent  it  to  her  at  this  alarming  crisis,  but  was  an- 
swered, that  she  must  dear  herself  fix>m  the  serious  im- 
putations alleged  against  her,  before  they  could  meet 

It  was  fortunate  for  Elizabeth,  that  the  queen  meant 
ooDseientiously,  to  abide  by  the  ancient  constitutional 
law  of  Eneland,  restored  in  her  first  parliament,  which 
lequired  tnat  an  overt  or  open  act  of  treason  must  be 
proved,  be£)re  any  En^ish  person  could  be  attainted  as 
i  traitor.  Courtenay  was,  as  well  as  Elizabeth,  in  dis- 
grace ;  he  had  been  arrested  a  few  days  after  the  contest 
with  Wyatt,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  It  is  to  queen 
Mary's  credit  that  she  urged  the  law  of  her  country  to 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  when  he  informed  her  *'  that 
her  marriage  with  the  prince  of  Spain  could  not  be  con- 
duded  till  Courtenay  and  Elizabeth  were  pimished."^ 

The  Spaniard  thus  quotes  her  words  to  his  master, 

Charies  V : — "  The  queen  replied,  *  that  she  and  her 

council  were  labouring  as  much  as  possible  to  discover 

the  truth  as  to  the  practices  of  Elizabeth  and  Courtenay ; 

and  that  as  to  Courtenay,  it  was  certain  he  was  accused 

by  many  of  the  prisoners  of  consenting  and  assisting  in 

the  plot,  and  that  the  cipher  with  which  he  corre- 

iponded  with  sir  Peter  Carew,  had  been  discovered  cut 

on  his  guitar ;  that  he  had  intrigued  with  the  French, 

tad  that  a  match  had  been  projected  between  him  and 

EHiabeth,  which  was  to  be  followed  by  the  deposition 

md  death  of  her  the  aueen ;  yet  the  law  of  England 

Mdemns  to  death  only  those   who  have  committed 

<*vcrt  acts  of  treason ;  tnose  who  have  merely  implied 

OQOsent  by  silence,  are  punished  but  by  imprisonment, 

ind  sometimes  by  confiscation  of  goods.        Renaud 

•Bpily  observes,  elsewhere,  **  that  it  was  evident  the 

^a  wished  to  save  Courtenay,  and  of  course,  Eliza- 

^edb,  since  she  does  not  allow  that  her  guilt  was  as  mani- 

fc«t  as  his.*"    Correspondence,  of  a  nature  calculated  to 


'  Tytltr'i  M«ry  L,  toI.  ii.,  p.  320. 
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enrage  any  sovereign,  was  discovered,  which  deeply  im- 
plicated Elizabeth.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
urged  against  Mary,  it  is  evident,  from  the  letters  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  that  she  proved  her  sister^s  best 
fnend,  by  remaining  steadfast  to  her  expressed  dete^ 
mination  that,  "  though  she  was  convinced  of  the  deep 
dissimulation  of  Elizabeth's  character,  who  was,  in  this 
instance,  what  she  had  always  shewn  herself,  yet  proo( 
open  proof,  must  be  brought  against  her  before  any 
harsher  measures  than  temporary  imprisonment  were 
adopted."  In  short,  whatever  adverse  colours  may  be 
cast  on  a  portion  of  her  history,  which  really  does  her 
credit,  the  conclusion  built  on  die  irrefragable  structure 
of  results,  is  this, — Mary  dealt  infinitely  more  mercifiiliy 
by  her  heiress,  than  Elizabeth  did  by  hers.  And  how 
startling  is  the  fact,  that  queen  Mary  would  not  proceed 
against  her  sister  and  her  kinsman  because  the  proof  of 
their  treason  was  contained  in  cipher  letters,*  easy  to 
be  forged,  when  correspondence  in  cipher  broudit 
Mary  queen  of  Scots  to  the  block,  protesting,  as  she  cud, 
that  the  correspondence  was  forged. 

At  this  crisis  queen  Mary  gave  way  to  anger;  she 
had  offered,  if  any  nobleman  would  take  the  chaige  and 
responsibility  of  her  sister,  that  she  should  not  be  sab- 
jected  to  imprisonment  in  the  Tower ;  but  no  one  would 
undertake  the  dangerous  office.  The  queen  then  ex- 
pedited the  warrant,  to  commit  Elizabeth  to  the  Tower. 
The  carl  of  Sussex  and  another  nobleman  were  appoioted 
to  conduct  the  princess  thither,  but  she  persuadeci  thm' 
(it  does  not  seem  for  any  particular  object,  except  writing 
a  letter  to  the  queen)  to  outstay  the  time  of  tide  at 
London  Bridge.  This  act  of  disobedience  incensed 
Mary ;  she  rated  the  offending  parties  at  the  cooncil 
board,  "  told  them  they  were  not  travelling  in  the  right 

'  Consisting  of  three,  from  Wyatt  to  Elizabeth .  and  one»  more  10" 
portant,  from  Elizabeth  herself  to  the  king  of  France  (Henry  II.)f  *^ 
through  Noailles,  his  turbulent  ambassador,  was  tlie  prime  mover  of  th* 
rebellion.  See  Dr.  Lingard,  vol.  vii.,  and  Tytler^s  Edward  VI.  ^ 
Mary,  vol.  ii.  State  Papent.  The  letter,  which  would  have  iofohw 
Elizabeth  in  the  penalties  of  treason,  was  in  cipher  charactert. 

'  See  the  Life  of  Quceu  Elizabeth,  in  which  these  events  will  be  de* 
tailed  circumstantially. 
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Eith,  that  they  dared  not  have  done  such  a  thing  in  her 
ther's  time,   and  finally,  as  the  most  awful  feature  of 
her  wrath,  "  wished  that  he  were  alive  for  a  month." ' 

Well  she  knew,  that  he  was  never  troubled  with 
scruples  of  conscience,  concerning  how  the  ancient  laws 
of  England  regarded  treasons,  open  or  concealed ;  for  if 
he  supposed,  that  even  an  heraldic  lion  curled  its  tail 
contumaciously,  that  supposition  brought  instant  death 
on  its  owner,  despite  of  genius,  virtue,  youth,  beauty, 
and  faithful  service.' 

There  was  a  seditious  piece  of  trickery  carried  on  in 
the  city  at  this  time,  which,  if  it  had  happened  in  the 
days  of  Henry  VIII.,  would  have  been  followed  by 
deluges  of  blood.  In  an  old  uninhabited  house  in 
Aldersffate  Street,  a  supernatural  voice  was  heard  in  the 
'wall,  wiiich  the  people,  who  gathered  in  the  street  to 
the  amount  of  seventeen  thousand,  affirmed  was  the 
▼oice  of  an  angel,,  inveighing  against  the  queen's  mar- 
riage. When  the  crowd  snouted  **  God  save  queen 
Mary  1"  it  answered  nothing.  When  they  cried  "  God 
save  the  lady  Elizabeth !"  it  answered,  "  So  be  it."  If 
they  asked  "What  is  the  mass  ?"  it  answered,  "  Idolatry." 
The  council  sent  lord  admiral  Howard  and  lord  Paget 
to  quiet  the  spirit,  which  they  did  by  ordering  the  wall 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  soon  unharboiired  a  young 
woman,  named  Elizabeth  Croft,  who  confessed  that  she 
was  hired  by  one  Drakes,  to  excite  a  mob.  While  queen 
Mary  reigned  alone,  and  possessed  that  share  of  health 
which  permitted  her  sometimes  to  exercise  her  high 
functions,  according  to  her  own  will,  an  amelioration, 
certainly,  had  taken  place  in  the  severity  of  punishment, 
for  in  the  parallel  case  of  mock  prophecy,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIlL,  Elizabeth  Barton,  though  undeniably  an 
epileptic,  and  consequently  unconscious  of  imposture, 
was  hung,  with  seven  unfortunate  companions.  Queen 
Mary  took  no  similar  vengeance;  the  heroine  of  the 
'^  voice  in  the  wall"  was  set  in  the  pillory  for  her  mis- 
deeds, but  with  no  attendant  cruelty,  or  the  minute  city 

'  Tytler's  Edward  and  Mary  T.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  343. 

*  The  gallant  earl  of  Surrey  was  put  to  death  for  a  supposed  difference 
in  the  painting  of  the  tail  of  the  lion  in  his  crest. 
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chroniclers'  would  have  specified  it     Thus  did  this 
grotesque  incident  pass  on  without  the  usual  disgusting 
waste  of  human  life.     Another  adventure   stiU  mate 
^absurd,  proves  the  state  of  excitement  which  pervaded 
all  natives  of  England,  of  whatever  age  and  degree^ 
concerning    the    queen's    marriage.      Three   hundred 
children  assembled  in  a  meadow  near  London,  divided 
in  two  parties  to  play  at  the  game  "  of  the  queen  aoainst 
Wyatt;'  these  little  creatures  must  have  oeen  violent 
panisans  on  both  sides,  for  they  fought  so  heartily  that 
several  were  seriously  wounded,  and  the  urchin  that 
played  prince  Philip,  the  queen's  intended  spouse,  being 
taken   prisoner  and  hanged  by  the  rest,  was  nearly 
throttled  in  eood  earnest,  before  some  people,  alarmed 
at  the  proceedings  of  the  small  destructives,  could  break 
in  and  cut  him  down.  Noailles,  the  French  ambassador, 
who  relates  the  story  (and  being  a  detected  conspirator 
against  the  queen,  maligns  her  on  every  occasion)^  af- 
firms, that  she  wished  the  life  of  one  at  least  to  be  sacri- 
ficed for  the  good  of  the  public.    The  truth  is,  the  queen 
requested  ^^  that  a  few  salutary  whippings  might  be  di»- 
pcDsed,  and  that  the  most  pugnacious  of  this  band  of 
infantry,  might  be  shut  up  for  some  days,''  and  that 
was  all  the  notice  she  took  of  the  matter.' 

Conspiracies  against  queen  Mark's  life  abounded  at 
this  unsettled  time ;  even  the  students  of  natural  phi- 
losophy (which,  despite  of  the  stormy  atmosphere  of 
the  times,  was  proceeding  with  infinite  rapidity)  were 
willing  to  apply  the  instniments  of  science  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  queen.  *'I  have  heard,"'  says  lord 
Bacon,  "  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  have  killeci  queen 
Mary,  as  she  walked  in  St.  James's  Park,  by  means  of 
a  burning-glass  fixed  on  the  leads  of  a  neighbouring 
house.  I  was  told  so  by  a  vain,  though  great  dealer  in 
secrets,  who  declared  he  had  hindered  the  attempt* 
Of  all  things,  the  queen  most  resented  the  libelloitf 
attacks  on  her  character,  which  abounded  on  all  sides. 
She  had  annulled  the  cruel  law,  instituted  bv  her  fathefi 
which  punished  libels  on  the  crown  with  death ;  but,  to 

'  Holingshcd.     Stowe,  p.  G24. 

'  Ty tier's  Edward  VI.  and  Mary  I.,  vol.  ii.|  p.  dSl. 
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ber  anguish  and  astonishment^  the  country  was  soon 
after  completely  inundated  with  them,  both  written  and 
printed ;  one  she  shewed  the  Spanish  ambassador,' 
which  was  thrown  on  her  kitchen  table.  She  could  not 
suffer  these  anonymous  accusations  to  be  made  unan- 
swered ;  she  said,  with  passionate  sorrow,  that  ^^  she 
had  always  lived  a  chaste  and  honest  life,  and  she  would 
not  bear  imputations  to  the  contrary  silently ;"  and,  ac- 
cordingly, had  a  proclamation  maae  in  every  county, 
exhorting  her  loving  subjects  not  to  listen  to  the  slan- 
ders that  her  enemies  were  actively  distributing.*  This 
only  proved  that  the  poisoned  arrows  gave  pain,  but  did 
not  aoate  the  nuisance. 

A  remonstrance  from  the  protestants,  in  verse,  was 
found  by  the  queen'  on  the  desk  of  her  oratory,  when 
she  knelt  down  to  pray:  this  was  couched  in  very 
different  terms  from  the  indecorous  productions  which 
had  so  deeply  grieved  her ;  for  this  poem  was  (excepting 
a  verse  or  two,  likening  her  to  Jezabel,)  affectionate, 
and  complimentary.  Its  strains  are  much  in  the  style 
of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins.  The  commencing  stanzas 
are — 

**  O  lovely  rose,  most  redolent 
Of  fading  flowers  most  Aresh, 
In  England  pleasant  is  thy  scent. 
For  now  thou  art  peerless. 

'*  This  rose,  which  beareth  sach  a  smcU, 
Doth  represent  onr  queen. 
O,  listen,  Uiat  I  may  yon  tell 
Her  colours  fresh  ajid  green  : 

"  The  love  of  God  within  her  heart 
Shall  beautify  her  grace ; 
The  fear  of  God,  on  the  other  part, 
Shall  'stablish  her  in  place ; 

"  The  love  of  God  shall  aid  her  cause, 
Unfeigned  if  it  be. 
To  have  respect  uuto  his  laws. 
And  hate  idolatry." 

'  See  the  abstracts  from  Parlianaentary  History  and  Holingsbed,  whidi 
shew  that  Henry  VIII.,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  caused  an  act 
to  be  made  punishing  libel  with  death. 

•  Tytler*s  Edward  and  Mary,  vol.  ii.,  p.  377. 

*  See  Fox's  Martyrology.  He  does  not  date  the  production,  but  it  is 
evidently  written  while  Mary  was  still  head  of  the  ihurefa,  and  not  long 
after  she  had  appointed  Gardiner  her  prime  minister. 
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"  Your  ministers  that  love  God's  word. 
They  feel  the  bitter  rod. 
Who  are  robbed  of  house  and  goods, 
As  if  there  were  no  Ood. 

"  And  yet  you  do  seem  merciful 
In  midst  of  tyranny. 
And  holy — whereas  you  maintain 
Most  Tile  idolatr}' ! 

**  For  fear  that  you  ihonld  hear  the  truth, 
True  preachers  may  not  speak, 
But  on  ffood  prophets  you  niake  ruth, 
And  them  unlundly  treat 

**  Him  have  you  made  lord  chancellor,* 
Who  did  your  blood  most  stain,* 
That  he  may  suck  the  ri^teous  blood 
(As  he  was  wont)  agam. 

"  Those  whom  our  late  good  king*  did  love. 
You  do  them  most  oisdain ; 
These  things  do  manifestly  prove 
Your  colours  be  but  vain. 

'*  God's  word  you  cannot  well  abide. 
But  as  yoKT  prophets  tell ; 
In  this  you  may  be  well  compared 
To  wicked  J'esabel ! 

**  Therefore  my  counsel  pray  you  take. 
And  ttiink  thereof  no  scorn, 
And  you'll  find  it  the  best  advice 
Ye  had  since  ye  were  bom." 

This  homely  poesy  allows  the  queen's  good  qualities 
in  the  midst  of  the  recapitulation  of  her  protestant  sub- 
jects' grievances.  How  she  received  it,  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  an  amiably  disposed  canticle,  in  comparison 
with  the  foul  and  fierce  libels,  her  enemies  were  pouring 
forth  to  her  discomfort,  at  the  same  j)eriod. 

Amidst  all  these  troubles  and  contentions,  Mary  found 
time  to  examine  with  approbation  the  Latin  translations 
of  her  little  kinsman,  lord  Damley,  and  to  send  him  a 
present  of  a  rich  gold  chain,  as  an  encouragement,  to 
some  abstract  he  nad  made,  cither  from  su*  Thomas 
More's  Utopia,  or  in  imitation  of  that  celebrated  woit 
A  letter  of  thanks  to  the  queen  from  this  child  is  ei* 

'  Gardiner. 

*  By  forwanling  the  divorce  of  Katharine  of  Arrsnm. 

•  Edward  VI 
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tant  -/  which  proves  that  she  had  frequently  sent  him 
valuable  presents^  and  treated  him  kindly.  Mary  en- 
couraged him  to  proceed  in  a  learned  education,  in 
which  he  was  early  progressing,  according  to  the  un- 
healthy system  of  precocious  study  in  vogue  at  that  day, 
of  which  she  herself,  and  her  brother  Edward  VI.  were 
noted  instances.  The  little  lord  Damley,  in  his  letter, 
designates  queen  Mary  ^^  most  triumphant  and  virtuous 
princess,''  in  allusion  to  her  late  conquest  of  the  rebels, 
nis  epistle  being  written  on  the  28 tn  of  March,  1554. 
In  quaint  but  pretty  language  he  expresses  his  wish 
that  his  tender  years  would  permit  him  to  fight  in  her 
defence.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  queen  Mary's 
cousin-german  and  early  companion,  lady  Margaret 
Douglas,  at  this  time  first  lady  m  waiting,  and  wife  to 
the  &ottish  exiled  lord,  Matthew  Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox. 
It  is  matter  of  curiosity  to  trace  queen  Mary's  patronage 
of  lord  Damley  and  his  family  during  ms  early  life, 
since  he  is  involved  in  utter  historical  obscurity,  till  his 
important  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  English 
crown,  in  1565. 

The  queen  had  not  only  to  contend  with  her  discon- 
tented subjects,  but  with  the  machinations  of  most  of 
the  foreign  envoys  at  her  court.  Besides  the  French, 
the  Venetian  ambassador  was  deeply  involved  in  the 
plots  for  dethroning  her.  His  treachery  was  first  re- 
vealed to  her  by  a  person  no  less  illustrious  than  Sebas- 
tian Cabot,*  the  first  discoverer  of  North  America,  who 
spent  his  honoured  age  in  England,  the  country  he  had 
so  essentially  served,  and  adopted  for  his  own.^    His 

'  MS.  Cottonion  Vesp.,  F.  iil.,  f.  37.  This  letter  has  been  quoted  as  a 
specimen  of  lord  Darnlev's  mode  of  w^riting  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots— 
8  mistake,  since  it  is  dated  1554,  when  he  was  but  nine  years  old,  and  even 
at  that  early  age,  he  speaks  of  a  long  series  of  presents  and  benefactions 
bestowed  by  the  queen,  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

•  Tytler,  vol.  ii.,  p.  304. 

'  His  £nglish  biographer  says  it  tooM  his  own,  being  bom  at  Bristol,  in 
1467  ;  but  we  think  he  is  mistaken  for  his  son  Sebastian,  as  the  venerable 
discoverer  was  certainly  ninety-four,  instead  of  seventy,  when  he  died.  For 
was  itjikety  he  discovered  Newfoundland  in  his  twentieth  year,or  was  given 
the  ostensible  command  of  the  first  English  discovery  expedition  at  that  early 
age»  by  so  wary  a  prince  as  Henry  VI  I.  ?  He  was  at  this  time  employed  in 
commercial  legislation  of  the  greatest  importance,  by  queen  Mary.     He 
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depositions  before  council  shew  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
see  England  convulsed  by  the  intrigues  of  his  country- 
men,  for  he  proved  that  the  insurgents  had  been  sup- 
plied with  arms  from  u  Venetian  ship  in  the  river. 

Despite  of  the  extreme  repugnance  manifested  bj  all 
her  subjects  to  her  marriage  witn  Philip  of  Spain,  queen 
Mary  accepted  his  ring  of  betrothal,  brought  by  count 
Egmont,  who  had  returned  to  England,  on  especial  em- 
bassv,  in  March.  This  distinguished  man,  who  after- 
wards died  on  the  scaffold  for  vindicating  the  civil  and 
religious  liberty  of  his  country,  was,  at  the  time  of  his 
sojourn  in  England,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  splendid  soldiers,  in  person  and  renown, 
that  Europe  could  produce. 

The  Tuesday  after  his  arrival,  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
and  lord  admiral  Howard  came  to  escort  him  into  the 
presence  of  their  royal  mistress  and  her  council,  ac- 
companied by  Renaud,  the  resident  ambassador,  who 
describes  the  scene : — "  The  eucharist  was  in  the  apart- 
ment, before  which  the  queen  fell  on  her  knees,  and 
called  God  to  witness  that  her  sole  object  in  this 
marriage  was  the  good  of  her  kingdom  ;  and  expressed 
herself  with  so  much  pathos  and  elo(juence,  that  the 
bvstanders  melted  into  tears.''  The  oatlis  conftrminff 
the  marriage  were  then  taken  on  the  part  of  England 
and  Spain ;  "  after  which,"  proceeds  Renaud,  "  her  nuh 
jesty  a|2:ain  drop{)ed  on  her  knees,  and  requested  us  to 
join  our  prayers  with  hers,  that  God  would  make  the 
marriage  fortunate.  Count  Egmont  then  presented 
queen  Mary  with  the  ring,  which  your  majesty  sent, 
which  she  shewed  to  all  the  comi>any ;  and  assuredly, 
sire,  the  jewel  is  a  precious  one,  and  well  worth  looking 

lield  a  pension  of  £166.  Idf.  -k/.  of  the  crown,  first  granted  by  protector 
Somerset,  who  has  the  credit  of  drawing  this  great  man  from  the  nil' 
grateful  neglect  into  which  he  had  fallen,  during  the  last  abhorrent  jtan 
of  Henry  VIII.  Cabot  was  employed  by  tjueen  JVlary  in  the  ettaUiih- 
ment  of  the  Russia  trade,  one  of  those  great  improvements  in  commcfve 
vrhich  she  performed,  but  lived  not  to  sec  the  advantage.  The  last  public 
action  of  C!abot  was  to  visit  the  ship  she  had  fitted  out  under  his  dirvctioB, 
the  first  that  ever  sailed  on  commercial  speculation  to  Russia.  He  ei* 
amined  it  finally  at  Gravesend,  and  bestowed  bountiful  alms  on  poor 
sailors,  and  other  poor,  beseeching  their  earnest  prayers  for  the  succCHflT 
the  expedition.     He  died  in  1556.     Journal  of  Stephen  Burroughs 
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at  We  took  oar  ccngie  after  this,  first  enquiring 
whether  her  majesty  had  any  conunands  for  his  high- 
ness prince  Phihp?  She  enjoined  us  to  bear  her  most 
afiectionate  commendations  to  his  good  grace.  She 
would  that  they  should  both  live  in  mutual  good  offices 
together ;  but  that  as  his  highness  had  not  yet  written 
to  her,  she  deferred  writing  to  him  till  he  first  com^ 
mcnced  the  correspondence."  This  is  not  the  only  hint 
diat  Renaud  throws  out  respecting  the  neglect  of  the 
Spanish  prince;  he  likewise  shews  anxiety  that  the 
gentlewomen  who  were  most  confidential  with  the  queen 
ibould  not  be  forgotten.  ^^  Your  majesty  understands,'" 
he  wTites  to  the  emperor,  ^^  that  at  the  coming  of  his 
highness,  some  litde  presents  of  rings,  or  such  small 
gear,  must  be  made  to  the  queen's  ladies ;  particularly 
10  three,  who  have  always  spoken  a  good  word  for  the 
marriage — these  were,  mistress  Clarcncieuz,  Jane  Rus- 
sell, and  mistress  Shirley." 

hi  propordon  to  the  strong  wilfulness  with  which 
Mary's  mmd  was  set  on  this  marriage,  was  the  amount 
of  temptation,  when  she  was  artfully  informed  that  the 
destruction  of  her  sister  and  of  her  kinsman  Courtenay 
oould  alone  secure  iL     Her  tempter  was  Renaud,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  who  was  perpetually  urging  on  her 
attention  that  it  woukl  be  impossible  for  prince  Philip 
to  approach  England  till  his  safety  was  guaranteed  by 
the  punishment  of  the  rebels.     To  which  the  queen 
replied,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,'  ^^  That  she  would  rather 
nefer  have  been  bom,  than  that  any  outrage  should 
kppen  to  the  prince.'"     The  spleen  oi  the  Spanish  am- 
btasador  had  been  excited  by  the  queen  sendmg  for  him 
aa  Easter  Sonday,  JVIarch  27th,  to  inform  hmi  that, 
*ii  it  was  an  immemorial  custom  for  the   kings  of 
Eoriand  to  extend  their  mercy  to  prisoners  on  Good 
Fnoay,  ahe  had  given  liberty  to  eight,  among  otliers  to 
Northampton  (the  brother  of  Katharine  Parr),  none  of 
vhom  had  been  implicated  in  the  recent  rebellion." 
For  a  very  good  reason,  certainly,  since  they  were  safe 
Older  the  ward  of  locks  and  bolts  in  the  Tower.     The 

'  Tydtr^  Edwvd  and  Mary.    Remrad's  Dtipatchw,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  348> 
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murmurings  of  the  discontented  Spaniard,  and  his 
threats  *'  that,  if  her  maiesty  continued  such  ill-advised 
clemency,  his  prince  could  never  come  to  England,"  oc- 
casioned the  queen  to  weep,  but  not  to  change  her  pur^ 
pose,  though  ne  zealousl}r  presented  her  with  Thucy- 
dides,  in  French  (forgetting  that  the  English  queen 
could  read  the  original  GreeK),  to  teach  her  how  traicon 
ought  to  be  cut  on.* 

in  the  next  interview,  which  happened  at  the  council- 
board,  Renaud  spake  out  plainly,  and  demanded  by 
name  the  victims  he  required,  before  she  could  be  blessed 
with  the  presence  of  her  betrothed.  His  words  are,' 
**  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  trials 
and  executions  of  the  criminals,  especiallv  of  Courtenay 
and  the  lady  Elizabeth,  should  take  place  before  the 
arrival  of  his  highness,"  The  answer  of  queen  Maiy  is 
a  complete  specimen  of  the  art  of  dismissing  the  questioii 
direct  by  a  general  observation. 

^^  She  had,"  she  said,  *^  taken  neither  rest  nor  sleep 
for  the  anxiety  she  felt  for  the  security  of  his  highness 
at  his  coming," 

But  this  answer  did  not  spare  Mary  from  another 
urgent  rec^uisition  for  kindred  blood.  Bishop  Gardiner 
remarked,  "  that  as  long  as  Elizabeth  lived  there  was  no 
hope  of  the  kingdom  being  tranquillized,  and  if  even/ 
one  went  to  tcork  roundfyy  as  lie  did,  things  would  go  on 
better." 

lliis  savage  speech  gives  authenticity  to  a  passage 
which  occurs  in  an  old  memoir  of  Elizabeth's  early  life, 
entitled  England's  Elizabeth,  in  which  the  foUovring 
af^ertion  occurs : — 

"  A  warrant  came  down,  under  seal,  for  her  execution, 
Gardiner  being  the  inventor  of  that  instrument.  Master 
Bridges  no  sooner  received  it,  but,  mistrusting  fidac 
play,  presently  made  haste  to  the  queen,  who  was  no 
sooner  informed  but  she  denied  the  least  knowledge  of 

*  Tytler's  Edward  and  Mary,  vol.  ii.  p.  346;  likeirise  Burnet,  as  to 
Thucydides. 

'  Tytler,  ibid.,  p.  365.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  after  this  plain  evideoee 
of  tlie  cruel  intentions  of  the  Spanish  court,  the  paradox  will  no  longer  be 
bdicved,  that  it  was  Philip  who  spared  the  life  of  Eliaabeth,  wheo  tbi» 
scenes  shew  that  Mary  was  her  sister's  only  protector. 
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it;  she  called  Gardiner  and  others  whom  she  suspected 
bc^re  her,  blamed  them  for  their  inhuman  usage  of 
her  sister,  and  took  measures  for  her  better  security.'"' 

If  Bridges  (the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  was  the 
same  man  who  shewed  such  tender  respect  to  lady  Jane 
Gray,)  had  not  had  full  confidence  in  the  attachment  of 
Mary  to  her  sister,  he  dared  not  have  made  such  an 
appeied. 

The  measures  Heywood  describes  as  taken  by  queen 
Mary  for  the  security  of  her  sister's  person  were  chiefly 
senrnng  sir  Henry  fiedingfeld,  with  a  strong  guard  to 
take  the  entire  charge  of  her,  till  she  could  be  removed 
to  a  distant  country-palace.  This  appointment,  he 
affirms,  took  place  on  the  1st  of  May.  Here,  again,  is 
another  historical  mystery  ex^ained  of  Elizabeth's  after 
amiable  conduct  to  sir  Henry  Bedingfeld.  That  gentle* 
man,  though  deeply  devoted  to  her  sister,  was  plainly 
the  guardian  of  her  life  from  the  illegal  attacks  of  Gar- 
diner and  the  privy  counciL 

The  perpetual  delays  of  the  triab  of  Elizabeth  and 

Courtenay  had  been,  in  a  series  of  grumbling  despatchea 

to  the  emperor,  attributed  by  his  ambassador  Kenaud 

to  Gardiner,'  whom  he  accuses  so  pcrpetuallv,  in  conse- 

Qoence  of  being  the  friend  of  Elizabeth,  that  the  reader  of 

UKse  documents  is  half  inclined  to  believe  he  was  such. 

Bat  the  positive  attack  on  Elizabeth's  life,  in  which 

Gardiner  planned  the  species  of  tragedy,  afterwards  sue* 

ccofolly  acted  by  Burleiffh,  in  the  case  of  Mary  queen 

of  Scotsi,  removes  all  doubts  regarding  his  enmity  to  her. 

Tlie  apparent  ambiguity  of  his  conduct  arose  from  the  fact 

that  he  was  in  reality  Courtenay's  fnend ;  and  Elizabeth 

od  Courtenay  were  so  inextricably  implicated  together 

in  this  rebelhon,  that  one  could  not  be  publicly  im* 

pcadied  without  the  other. 

Some  reason  existed  for  Gardiner's  protection  of  Cour* 

tenij.    The  fiunily  of  this  noble  had  been  martyrs  to 

'  By  Tbonias  Heywood.  It  is  written  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  in 
2*cnse  of  Eliabeth  and  of  the  protcsunt  church  of  England,  thcre> 
^  «adue  partiality  to  Mary  cannot  be  suspected.  He  is  one  of  tliosc- 
^"^  who  state  the  facts  they  have  heard  or  witnessed,  without  altering 
*^pprfBBiiig  them  on  account  of  political  antagonism. 

'  Tytler's  Edward  and  Mary,  toI.  ii.,  pp.  396, 339,  346. 
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Catholicism ;  it  is  very  doubtful  if  Courtenay,  though  poli- 
tically tamperixig  with  the  protestant  party,  had  shewn 
the  slightest  personal  bias  to  {Nrotestantisni,  and  he  had 
withal  been  for  some  time  Gardiner's  feliow-prisoner  in 
the  Tower.  It  is  certain,  fix)m  whatever  causes,  that 
Gardiner  had  always  been  the  great  promoter  of  Cour- 
tenay's  marriage  suit  to  the  queen,  and  since  the  insure 
rection,  he  must  have  considered  the  liaison  between 
Courtenay  and  Elizabeth  as  a  fresh  obstacle  to  these  viewB. 
The  cruel  intentions  of  both  Renaud  and  Gardiner 
against  Elizabeth  were  plainly  enough  spoken  at  the 
council  conference  narrated  by  the  former,  and  it  is  as 
plain  that  she  had  but  one  friend  in  the  fearful  conclave, 
and  that  was  the  sister  whose  deposition  and  death  she 
had  connived  at,  but  whose  intense  constancy  of  dispo- 
sition would  not  suffer  her  to  destroy  one,  whom  she  had 
tenderly  caressed  and  loved  in  in&ncy. 

In  one  of  these  sittings  of  council  was  first  started 
the  idea  of  marrying  Elizabeth  to  the  brave,  bat  land- 
less soldier,  Philibert  Emanuel  of  Savoy,  the  dispossessed 
prince  of  Piedmont ;  thus  removing  her  by  wedlock, 
if  not  by  death.  This  was,  from  the  commencement  to 
the  end  of  Mary's  reign,  a  favourite  notion  with  Philip 
of  Spain.  Probably  connected  with  it  was  the  proposal 
of  sending  Elizabeth  to  the  care  of  the  queen  of  Hunniy. 
But  Mary  no  more  approved  of  her  sister's  removal  from 
England  than  of  her  destruction,  as  subsequent  events 
proved. 

Renaud  notices  a  remark  made  by  lord  Paget,  *'that 
it  was  vain  to  think  of  remedying  the  disorders  in  the 
kingdom  without  the  thorough  re-estabUshment  of  re- 
li^on,  (meaning  Catholicism;)  this,  he  added,  would  be 
difficult,  if  the  opinion  of  the  chancellor  (Gardiner) 
were  followed,  who  was  anxious  to  carry  through  the 
matter  by  fire  and  blood.''  ^  In  some  other  pass^^ 
Renaud  himself  blames  the  violence  of  Gardiner  in 
matters  of  religion ;  and  how  savage  must  Gardiner  have 
been,  if  he  excited  the  reprobation  and  disgust  of  s 
man,  whose  inhumanity  has  been  shewn  to  be  glaring  F 

>  Tyiler's  Edward  and  Mary,  toI.  ii.,  p.  9S5. 
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As  tat  the  queen,  whenever  the  ambassador  blames  her, 
it  is  for  glaring  persons  whose  destruction  was  advised 
by  the  Spanish  government 

This  council-conference  was  held  the  day  before  the 
queen's  third  parliament  met  in  Westminster.  Mary, 
or  rather  Gardiner,  had  intended  to  summon  the  par- 
liament at  Oxford,  instead  of  the  metropolis,  as  a  pumsh- 
ment  for  the  part  the  London-trained  oands  had  taken 
m  Wyatt's  rebellion.  This  intention  was  overruled; 
the  queen  went  in  great  state  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  was  present  with  the  lords  and  commons  at  the 
mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost'  She  did  not  so  to  the  White- 
hall chamber  and  open  the  sessions ;  this  was  done  by 
Gardiner,  who  in  nis  speech  observed,  that  the  queen 
could  not  come  without  danger  to  her  person,  because  of 
the  furious  storm  of  wind  and  rain  then  ragine.'  The 
queen  must  have  had  some  other  motive  for  absenting 
hoself,  since  the  parliament  chamber  was  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  Abbey.  Gardiner  introduced  the 
subject  of  her  marriage  formally  in  his  address,  and  laid 
before  the  senate  her  marriage  articles,  "  from  which  it 
was  amMurent,^  he  observed,  '^  that  instead  of  the  prince 
of  &iam  making  acquisition  of  England  as  promulgated 
by  toe  rebels,  England  had  made  an  acquisition  of  him, 
and  all  his  fiber's  kingdoms  and  provinces.' 
■  Qneen  Mary  told  Renaud,^  that  while  she  attended 
the  mass  in  Westminster  Abbey  at  the  opening  of  par- 
liament, she  saw  the  earl  of  rembroke,  who  had  re- 
turned from  his  country  house,  where  he  had  been 
keeping  Easter,  and  she  spoke  to  him,  and  made  much 
«f  him,  bidding  him  welcome  and  his  wife  also,  and 
die  now  trusts  all  things  will  go  well." 

The  parUament  was  earnestly  employed  in  passing 
Itwi^  in  order  to  secure  the  queen's  separate  and  inde- 
Mdent  government  of  her  dominions,  without  control 
VOID  her  iiusband.     They  took  jealous  alarm,  that  all 

*  T|tkr^  Edward  and  Mary,  vol.  ii.,  p.  368. 

'  Pari.  Journals,  Parliamentary  HUu,  vol.  iii.,  p.  303. 
'  Tytkr'fl  £dward  and  Mary,  vol.  ii.,  p.  dSa 

*  lU  Katharine  Parr's  sister  was  at  this  time  dead,  and  Pembroke 
reM&arricd. 
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power  was  vested  in  the  name  of  kings  in  the  statute* 
book,  without  any  mention  of  queens-reenant ;  and 
their  first  care  was^  to  provide  a  remedy  ror  this  de- 
ficiency,  lest  Philip  of  bpain,  when  invested  with  the 
titular  dignity  of  icing,  might  legally  claim  the  obe- 
dience of  the  nation,  because  there  was  no  precedent  of 
queenly  authority  in  the  written  laws  of  the  land.  The 
speaker  brought  in  a  bill,  declaring,*  *^  that  whereas  the 
queen  had  succeeded  of  right  to  me  crown,  but  because 
all  written  laws  had  declared  the  prerc^tive  to  be  in  the 
king's  person,  some  might  pretend  that  it  did  not  eitend 
to  queens,  it  was  therefore  declared  to  be  law,  that 
such  prerogative  did  belong  to  the  crown,  whether  it 
were  worn  by  male  or  female ;  and  whatsoever  the  Uw 
did  appoint  or  limit  for  a  king  w*as  of  right  due  to  t 
queen  (regnant),  who  was  declared  to  have  as  much 
right  as  her  predecessors." 

This  motion  gave  rise  to  another  alarm  in  the  house 
of  commons,  wmch  was,  '^  that  as  the  queen  derived  her 
title  from  the  common  or  oral  law  of  the  land,  acknow* 
lodged  by  the  English  people  before  acts  of  parliament 
or  statute  law  existed,  she  might  defy  all  written  laws 
in  which  kings  only  were  mentioned,  and  rule  despotic 
queen  of  England.''  It  appears,  this  odd  idea  was 
seriously  discussed  by  Mr.  okinner,  a  patriotic  member 
of  the  house  of  commons ;  nor  was  his  caution  so  supe^ 
fluous  as  it  appears  at  first  sight,  for  a  tempter  was 
already  busy  with  queen  Mar}',  dressing  up  this  silly 
quibble  in  an  attractive  form  for  her  consideration. 
There  was  a  person*  who  had  been  Cromwell's  servaat, 
and  much  employed  in  the  suppression  of  monasteries, 
a  great  partisan  for  lady  Jane,  and  in  arms  for  her  tittei 
and  altogether  a  very  busy  and  factious  character.  The 
queen  had  given  nim  her  pardon,  with  many  other 
minor  agents  of  Northumberland,  yet  he  rose  agam  in 
Wyatt's  rebellion,  and  was  put  once  more  in  the  fleet 

'  Burnet's  Hist,  of  tlic  Reformation,  vol.  ii. 

'  Burnet's  Reformation,  vol.  ii.,  p.  258.  The  name  of  this  unprindpMl 
person  is  not  mentioned.  The  incident  is  stated  by  Burnet  to  be  dravs 
from  the  MS.  of  Dr.  William  Pctyt.  Recorder  Fleetwood  related  the 
circumstance  to  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  who  immediately  had 
the  narratire  transcribed. 
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prison.    He  had  some  persoDal  acauaintance  with  one 

of  the  emperor^s  ambassadors,  (most  likely  with  Renaud, 

who  was  exceedingly  busy  with   Enghsh  afiaiis,)  by 

whose  intercession  with  the  queen  this  political  agitator 

was  once  more  liberated.     While  detained  in  the  Fleets 

he  had  amused  himself  by  concocting  a  precious  plan 

for  the  establishment  of  despotic  power  in  England.    On 

his  hberadony  he  carried  his  manuscript,  whichhe  entitled 

^A  new  Platform  of  Government,  contrived  for  the 

queen's  majesty,"  to  his  Spanish  patron*     In  this  treatise 

he  aignedy  **  that  as  the  statute-law  only  named  kings, 

queen»-iegnant  were  not  bound  by  it,   and  therefore 

might  daun  unUmited  authority,  and  were  by  right 

despotic  sovereigns."    From  which  quibble  the  author 

drew  the  inference,  ''that  the  queen  could,  without 

waiting  for  the  co-operation  of  parliament,  re-establish 

the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  restore  the  monasteries, 

and  punish  her  enemies,  by  the  simple  exertion  of  her 

own  wilL"    After  reading  this  unprincipled  production 

with  great  approbation,  the  Spanish  amoassaaor  carried 

it  to  queen  Mary,  and  begged  her  to  peruse  it  carefully, 

and  keep  its  contents  secret.     As  the  queen  read  the 

tveatiBey  she  disliked  it,  judging  it  to  be  contrary  to  her 

anooation  oath.     She  sent  for  Gardiner,  and  when  he 

came  she  charged  him,  ''  as  he  would  answer  it  at  the 

general  day  of  doom,  that  he  would  consider  the  book 

caiefiilly,  and  bring  her  his  opinion  of  it  forthwith." 

Hie  next  day  happened  to  be  Maundy  Thursday,  and 

lAer  queen  Mary  nad  made  her  maundy  to  her  alms 

people,  Gkudiner  waited  on  her  in  her  closet,  to  deliver 

tke  opinion  she  requested  on  the  manuscript,  which  he 

tt in  these  words: — 

''My  good  and  gracious  lady,  I  intend  not  to  ask  you 
to  Dime  the  devisors  of  this  new-invented  platform^  but 
^  I  will  say,  that  it  is  pity  so  noble  and  virtuous  a 
fKen  should  be  endangered  with  the  snares  of  such 
>Qbtk  sycoj^ants,  for  the  book  is  naught,  and  most  hor- 
iUt  to  be  thought  on." 

Upon  which  queen  Mary  thanked  him,  and  threw 
^  book  behind  the  fire ;  moreover,  she  exhorted  the 
^Puush  ambassador  ''  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  hi& 
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retinue  should   encourage    her    people  in  such  pro- 
jects," 

In  this  interview  one  of  the  good  points  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Mary's  prime  minister  was  perceptible^  which 
wasy  attachment  to  the  ancient  laws  of  England,  and  he 
had  sometimes  dared  to  defend  them  at  that  dangerous 
period  when  Cromwell  was  tempting  Henry  VlIL  to 
govern  without  law.     Gardiner  was  likewise  an  honest 
and  skilful  financier^  who  managed  Mary's  scant  revenue 
so  well,  that  while  he  lived  she  was  not  in  debt ;  yet  he 
was  a  generous  patron  of  learning,  and  if  he  could 
benefit  a  learned  man  in  distress,  even  the  cruelty  and 
bigotry  which  deformed  and  envenomed  his  great  talents 
remained  in  abeyance.     Having  thus,  by  stating  tlie 
*^ for"  and  "against"  in  the  disposition  of  this  remail- 
able  man,  humbly  followed  the  example  prescribed  by 
Shakes{)ere  in  his  noble  dialogue  between  queen  Kath^ 
rinc   and  her  officer  Griffiths,  on  the  good  and  eril 
c|ualitics  of  Wolscy,  it  remains  to  quote,  in  illustradoa 
of  his  conduct,  a  curious  anecdote,  concerning  himseli^ 
(|ueen  Mar}',  and  Roger  Ascham,  the  celebrated  tutor 
of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  Roger  himself  in  one  of  his 
epistles  being  the  authority.    Queen  Mary  had  promised 
hmi  the  continuation  of  his  pension  of  £10  per  annuiDt 
granted  by  her  brother  Edward  VI.  as  a  reward  for  his 
treatise   ^vritten   on   archery,   called    the    TozophiliUB. 
"  And  now,"  said  he,  "  I  will  oi^en*  a  pretty  subtlety  itt 
doing  a  gocxl  turn  for  myself,  whereat,  perchance,  you 
will  smile ;   I  caused  tlie  form  of  the  patent  for  my 
pension  to  be  written  out,  but  I  ordered  a  blank  place 
to  be  left  for  the  sum,  and  I  brought  it  so  written  to 
bishop   Gardiner ;  he  asked  me,  '  Wliy  the  amount  of 
the  sum,  ten  pounds,  was  not  put  in  r    ^  Sir,'  said  l 
'  that  is  the  fault  of  the  naughty  scrivener,  who  hxh 
withal  left  the  blank  space  so  large,  that  the  former  sum 
t-e-n  will  not  half  fill  it,  and  therefore,  except  it  |detfe 
your  good  lonlship  to  put  twenty  pounds  instead  of  teo^ 
truly  1  shall  bo  put  to  great  chai)jes  in  having  the  patent 

'  The  anecdote  is  in  one  of  liis  letters  to  queen  Elizabeth,  complaioiff 
of  hi.«  being  badly  provided  for.  Edited  by  Dr.  Whittaker,  in  lasH^ 
torv  of  Uichmondshire. 
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written  oat  again^  but  the  word  twenty  will  not  only  flU 
Dp  the  space,  but  my  empty  purse  too !'  Bishop  Gar- 
diner laughed,  and  carried  the  patent  to  queen  Mary, 
and  told  her  what  I  said,  and  the  queen,  without  any 
more  speaking,  before  I  had  done  her  any  service,  out 
of  her  own  bountiful  goodness  made  my  pension  twenty 
pounds  per  annum.  I  had  never  done  anything  for  her, 
added  Ascham,  ''but  taught  her  brother  Eclward  to 
write,  and  though  I  differed  from  her  in  religion,  she 
made  me  her  Datin  secretary."  He  adds  many  com- 
mendations on  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  Gardiner, 
which  sprung  from  his  exuberant  gratitude  for  the  com- 
plete success  of  his  ''  pretty  subtlety." 

Whilst  the  sessions  of  parliament  continued,  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  unfortunate  Wyatt  took  place,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  the  trial  of  sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton* 
This  gentleman,  who  had  given  the  queen  that  impor- 
tant warning  which  had  saved  her  life  and  crown,  nad 
become  malcontent,  and  had,  to  a  certain  degree,  in- 
trigued by  message  and  letter  with  sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 
His  trial  was  the  first  instance,  since  the  accession  of  the 
Tudor  line,  in  which  a  jury  dared  do  their  duty  honesdy 
and  acquit  a  prisoner  arraigned  by  the  crown.     The 
prisoner  defended  himself  manfully ;  he  would  not  be 
Diow-beat  by  his  partial  judee,  Bromley,  who  had  been 
so  long  accustomed  to  administer  polluted  law,  that  he 
VIS  obstinate  in  forcing  the  trial  into  the  old  iniquitous 
^7  which  had  destroyed  thousands  in  the  fearful  days 
rf  Henry  VIII.,  when  condemnation  followed  arraign- 
ment with  unerring  certainty.     Throckmorton  had  an 
ttwer  for  every  one;   he  appealed   to  the   recentiy 
i<ntored  laws  of  England ;  he  quoted  the  oueen's  own 
doquent  charge  to  her  judges,'  when  she  inducted  them 
into  office,  the  memory  of  which  would  have  been  lost 
W  finr  the  pleadings  of  this  courageous  man.     ^'  What 
^r  he  said,  "  my  lord  chief  justice,  it  pleased  the 

S^n^s  majesty  to  call  you  to  this  honourable  office,  I 
learn  of  a  ereat  man  of  her  highness's  privy  council 
^  among  other  good  instructions,  her  majesty  chared 
^  enjoined  you  *to  administer  law  and  justice  in- 

'  Holingshedj  b.  iv.,  4to  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1747. 
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differently,  without  respect  to  persons.'  And  notwith* 
standing  the  old  error  among  youy  which  did  not  admit  any 
tmtness  to  speaky  or  any  other  matter  to  be  heard,  in  f avow 
of  the  prisonery  when  the  crown  was  party  against  him, 
the  queen  told  you  ^  her  pleasure  was,  that  whatsoever  could 
be  brought  in  favour  of  the  accused  should  be  admitted  to 
be  heard  ;^  and  moreover,  that  you,  specially,  and  like- 
wise all  other  justices,  should  not  ^sit  injumment  other^ 
wise  for  her  highness  than  for  her  subfecV  This  manner 
of  indifferent  4)roceedinff  being  enjoined  by  the  com- 
mandment of  God,  and  hkewise  being  commanded  you 
by  the  queen's  own  mouth,  therefore  reject  nothing  that 
can  be  spoken  in  my  defence,  and  in  so  doing  you  shall 
shew  yourselves  worthy  ministers,  and  fit  for  so  worthy 
a  mistress."  ^^  You  mistake  the  matter,"  replied  judge 
Bromley,  ^'the  queen  spake  those  words  to  master 
Morgan,  chief  justice  of  the  common  place  (pleas)." 

This  exordium  of  Mary  to  her  judges  was  no  hypo- 
critical grimace,  no  clap-trap  at  her  accession;  she 
honestly  acted  upon  it ;  for  the  witness  whose  testimonj 
acquitted  Throcicmorton  that  day,  came  out  of  her  own 
household.  At  the  moment  when  the  prisoner's  life 
hung  on  the  proof  of  whether  he  was  conscious  or  not  of 
the  precise  time  of  Wyatt's  rising,  he  called  on  sir 
Francis  Inglefield,^  who,  with  his  colleague,  sir  Edward 
Walgrave,  was  sitting  on  the  bench  with  the  judges, 
and  asked  him  to  speak  what  he  knew  on  that  head. 
Inglefield  immediately  bore  witness,  like  an  honest  man 
as  Le  was. 

"  It  is  truth,"  said  he,  "  that  you  were  at  my  house, 
in  company  with  your  brothers,  at  that  time,  and  to  my 
knowledge  ignorant  of  the  whole  matter." 

The  moment  Throckmorton  was  acquitted,  the  base 
judge  committed  the  honest  jury  to  prison,  who  had 
done  their  duty  like  true  Englishmen,  who  deserve 
everlasting  praise  as  the  practical  restorers  of  the  con- 

'  The  reader  is  familiar  with  the  names  of  both  these  gentlemen,  at 
Mary's  servants,  in  her  long  adversity,  who  endured  imprisonment  for  btr 
sake,  during  her  religious  troubles  in  her  brother *s  reign.  They  were  iXMr 
privy  councillors  and  officers  of  the  royal  household,  and  were  btsking  fa 
the  full  sunshine  of  royal  favour. 
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stitation  of  their  country,  long  undermined  by  the 
abuses  that  the  queen  had  pointed  out  to  her  judges 
The  &ctB  developed  in  this  remarkable  trial  indicate 
that  the  wishes  and  will  of  the  queen  were  distinct  from 
the  officials  who  composed  her  government  These 
were  men  who  had  been  bred  in  the  despotic  ways  of 
her  fiither.  In  truth,  England  had  been,  smce  the  sick- 
ness and  infirmity  of  Henry  VIIL,  governed  by  a  small 
tyrannical  junta,  composea  for  the  time  being  of  the 
.prevalent  &ction  in  the  privy  council.  The  members 
of  this  junta  oppressed  the  people,  defied  the  laws, 
bullied  or  corrupted  the  judges,  cajoled  and  really 
controlled  the  crown,  till,  the  cup  of  tneir  iniquities  be- 
coming full,  in  the  next  century  they  actually  caused 
the  reverse  of  the  monarchy.  A  place  in  this  noxious 
junta  was  the  aim  and  end  of  every  unprincipled  man 
of  abilities  in  public  life,  without  the  slightest  scruple 
whether  he  had  to  profess  the  protestant  or  catholic 
ritual.'  Such  was  the  true  well-sprmg  of  the  miseries  and 
atrocities  which  had  tormented  England  since  the  death 
of  sir  Thomas  More.  This  unconstitutional  power  had 
strengthened  itself  during  the  minority  of  Eaward  VL, 
and  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  give  ground  before  a 
queen-regnant  of  disputed  title. 

It  was  the  trial  of^sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  which 
first    brought    the    illegal    proceedings  of   the   privy 
council  into  popular  notice,  under  the  designation  of 
the  decrees  of^the  Star-chamber,  afterwards  so  infamous 
m  English  history.     They  had  long  been  at  work  in 
the  same  way,  but  in  the  present  instance,  public  atten- 
tion had  been  peculiarly  excited  by  Throckmorton's 
lecitation  of  the  queen's  eloquent  charge  to  her  judges, 
tod  indignation  was  raised  to  a  high  pitch  when  the 
jury  were,  after  unjust  imprisonment,  threatened  by  the 
Star-chamber,  and  mulcted  with  heavy  fines,  while  the 
Quitted  prisoner  was  as  unjustly  detained    in    the 
Tower.    As  the  queen,  at  the  intercession  of  his  bro- 
ther, set  sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  free,  soon  after, 
^jured  in  person  or  estate,  he  considered  he  had  had 

'  Some  of  Mary  and  £Iizabeth*8  privy  councillors  bad  twice  professed 
^*Me  and  twice  professed  protestant  principles ! 
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a  fortunate  escape.*  It  is  said,  that  she  finally  remitted 
the  fines  of  the  worthy  jury  who  had  acquitted  him. 
But  it  was  alike  degrading  to  a  queen,  who  wished  to 
rule  constitutionally,  and  to  Englishmen,  whom  the  law 
had  not  declared  guilty,  to  give  and  receive  pardons  of 
the  kind. 

The  queen  was  extremely  ill,  sick  almost  to  death,  at 
the  time  of  Throckmorton's  trial.  The  public,  and  eves 
Renaud,  attributed  her  indisposition  to  ThrockmorUxi*B 
acquittal ;  but  the  decided  part  taken  by  tlie  queen's 
confidential  fiiend,  Infflefield,  in  his  £Eivour,  is  a  sure 

Eroof  that  the  trial  took  a  course  not  displeasing  to  ha, 
oweyer  it  might  enrage  her  privy  council* 
By  the  5th  of  May,  the  queen  was  sufficiently  reco- 
vered to  dissolve  parliament  in  person.    She  pronounced 
a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  presence  of  her  assembled 
peers  and  commons,  which  excited  so  much  enthusiasm, 
that  she  was  five  or  six  times  interrupted  by  loud  shouts 
of  "  Long  live  the  queen !"  and  at  the  same  time,  mtnj 
persons  present  turned  away  and  wept     Such  was  the 
description  given  byjBasset,'  one  of  the  royal  attendants 
present,  to  Renaud ;  and  the  courtly  reporter  attributed 
these  emotions  to  her  majesty's  eloquence.     It  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  those  who  wept  were  mourning  over  the 
deep  degradation  of  the  national  character,  since  the 
house  of  peers,  which  had  unanimously  joined  in  est^ 
blishing  tne  protestant  church  of  England  four  short 
years  since,  now,  to  the  exultation  of  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, as  unanimously  agreed   in  enacting  that  the 
ancient  penalties  against  heretics  should  be  enforced, 
classing  as  heretics   the  members  of  the  very  chuxch 
they  had   so  recently  planted.     This   house  of  peen 
consisted  of  about  fifty  laymen,  who  were,  with  the 
exception  of  five  or  six  persons,  the  very  same  indi- 
viduals who  had  altered  religion  in  the  preceding  reign. 
It  is  true,  that  the  spiritual  peers  who  sat  among  them 
were  catholic,  instead  of  protestant  bishops ;  yet,  had 

*  Throckmorton  Papers. 

'  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  Inglefield  was  the  man  who  had  im- 
ported the  queen's  charge  to  her  judges  to  sir  Nicholas  Throckmortoo. 

'  One  of  the  gentlemen-in-waiting,  husband  to  Sir  Thomas  Ifoc'i 
grand-daughter. 
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the  lay  peers  been  honest  or  consistent,  a  very  strong 
majority  might  have  prevailed  against  the  enactment  of 
cruel  penal  laws  for  the  persecution  of  a  church  they 
had  lately  founded;  but  they  were  not  honest,  for 
Renaud  plumed  himself  on  the  emperor's  success  in 
bribing  the  most  influential  of  their  body.^ 

William  Thomas  was  hung  at  Tyburn,  on  the  18th  of 
May  ;  he  had  been  clerk  to  die  pnvy  council  of  Edward 
VI.,  and  had  been  very  urgent  with  the  rebels  to  destroy 
the  life  of  Mary,  if  she  fell  in  their  power.  He  was  the 
last  of  the  victims  executed  for  participation  in  Wyatt's 
insurrection,  for  the  queen  had  pardoned  her  kinsman, 
lord  John  Gray,  likewise  sir  James  Crofts,  and  admiral 
Winter,  although  the  two  last  had  been  each  the  leader 
of  a  separate  revolt ;  nor  did  she  exercise  this  privilege 
of  her  hidb  station  without  much  murmuring  from 
Renaud.  This  minister  of  mercilessness  announced  to 
his  master  the  emperor,  '^  that  all  the  judges  had  pro- 
nounced that,  if  brought  to  trial,  the  proofe  against 
Courtenay  were  such  as  to  insure  his  condemnation  to 
death,  if  the  queen  could  be  prevailed  on  to  give  him 
up  to  it ;  but  besides  her  impracticability  in  his  fiEtvour, 
her  trusted  servant,  sir  Robert  Rochester,  was  the 
Btanch  friend  of  both  Courtenay  and  Elizabeth,  and 
wished  for  their  union ;  and  that  the  queen  trusted  lord 
William  Howard  implicitly  with  her  ships,  who  made  no 
scruple  of  avowing  his  friendship  for  Elizabeth,  although 
Mary's  partisans  expected  he  would  one  day  revcnt, 
with  the  whole  fleet"'  The  queen  shewed  greatness  of 
mind  in  her  implicit  reliance  in  Rochester  and  Howard, 
malgre  all  these  insinuations ;  she  knew  they  had  proved 
true  as  steel,  in  the  hour  of  her  distress ;  and  it  is  most 
evident  by  the  result,  that  she  did  not  consider  them 
as  enemies,  because  they  pleaded  for  her  unfortunate 
relatives. 

The  day  succeeding  the  execution  of  William  Thomas, 
the  princess  Elizabeth  was  liberated  from  her  confine- 

'  Tytler*8  Edward  and  Mary,  yol.  ii.,  pp.  369,  889.  The  journals  of 
the  houM  of  lords  are  lost,  but  Uie  above  inference  is  justified  by  the  com- 
pariiOD  of  the  list  of  the  bouse  of  lords  summoned  in  the  first  year  of 
Edward  VI.  and  the  first  year  of  Mary  I.  See  Parliamentary  Hist., 
▼ol.  iii.,  pp.  216,  289. 

*  Tytler's  Edward  and  Mary,  toI.  iL,  pp.  875, 895. 
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ment  in  the  Tower,  and  sent  by  water  to  Riehmood 
Palace,  and  from  thence  to  Woodstock,  where  she  re- 
mained under  some  restraint  Part  of  the  mieen's  house- 
hold guards,  under  the  command  of  Bedingfeld,  had 
charge  of  her.  About  the  same  time,  Courtenay  wai 
sent  to  Fotheringay  Castle,  likewise  under  guard, 
though  not  confined  closely. 

On  the  same  important  week  arrived  don  Joan 
Figueroa,  a  Spanish  grandee  of  the  first  class.  He  was 
designated,  in  a  private  letter  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbuiy,^ 
"  as  the  ancient  ambassador  with  the  long  mey  bean, 
who  was  here  when  the  late  king  Edward  med."  His 
errand  was  to  be  ready  in  England  for  the  reception  of 
prince  Philip.  The  emperor  had  deputed  this  noble- 
man to  invest  the  prince,  at  his  marriage,  with  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  order  to  render  hun  equal  in 
dignity  with  his  spouse. 

The  lord  admiral  Howard  had  sailed  £rom  Ports- 
mouth, with  the  finest  ships  of  the  queen's  navy,  to  join 
the  united  fleets  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  that 
prince  Philip  might  be  escorted  to  his  bride  with  the 
utmost  maritime  pomp.  On  the  appointment  of  Howard 
to  this  command,  the  emperor's  ambassador  offered  him 
a  pension  as  a  token  of  the  prince's  gratitude ;  he  re- 
ferred him  to  the  queen,  who  gave  leave  for  its  accept- 
ance, but  it  had  not  the  least  enect  on  the  lord  admiral's 
independence,  for  his  national  combativeness  rose  at  the 
sight  of  the  foreign  fleets ;  and  Renaud'  sent  a  despatch 
full  of  complaints  to  the  emperor,  saying,  "  that  the  lord 
admiral  Howard  had  spoken  with  great  scorn  of  the 
Spanish  ships,  and  irreverently  compared  them  to 
mussel-shells."  Moreover,  he  quarrelled  with  the  Spanish 
admiral,  and  held  him  very  cheap.  He  added,  **  that  the 
English  sailors  elbowed  and  pushed  the  Spanish  ones 
whenever  they  met  on  shore,  with  which  rudeness  the 
lord  admiral  was  by  no  means  displeased."  And  had  it 
not  been  for  the  extreme  forbearance  of  the  Spanish 
admiral  in  preventing  his  men  from  going  on  shore 
during  the  month  the  combined  fleets  were  waiting  for 
queen  Mary's  spouse,  the  English  would  have  picked  ft 

'  Lodge's  Illustrations,  vol.  i.,  p.  238. 

*  Ty tier's  Edward  aad  Mary,  vo].  ii.,  p.  414. 
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Suarrely  and  given  their  allies  battle  royal  To  add  to 
U  these  afironts,  lord  admiral  Howard  forced  theprince 
of  Spain's  ships  to  do  the  maritime  homage  the  English 
fleet  always  insisted  on,  as  sovereigns  of  the  narrow  seas, 
by  striking  topsails  in  the  Channel,  though  the  prince 
was  on  board  m  person.^ 

Philip  had  continued  until  the  middle  of  May  at 
Valladoiid,  governing  Spain  as  regent  for  his  distracted 
grandmother,  the  queen-regnant,  Joanna.  Queen  Maiy 
nad  written  to  him  a  French  letter,  commencing  witn 
the  words,  ^'  Monsieur^  man  bon  et  perpetual  aUte^^  in 
which  she  announced  to  him  the  consent  of  her  par- 
liament to  their  marriage.  The  letter  is  worded  with 
great  formality,'  and  assumes  the  character  of  England 
writing  to  Spain,  rather  than  queen  Mary  to  her  be- 
trothea  husband ;  yet  she  could  scarcely  adopt  a  dif- 
ferent tone,  since  the  prince  had  sedulously  avoided 
writing  to  her,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  reiterated 
complaints  of  B-enaud  on  this  subject,^  even  at  so  late  a 
date  as  the  28th  of  April,  1554,  six  days  after  the  de- 
spatch of  queen  Mary's  letter.  At  the  end  of  May,  the 
bridegroom  made  a  farewell  visit  to  the  royal  maniac 
whose  sceptre  he  swayed.  To  save  time,  his  sister, 
the  princess-dowaffcr  of  Portugal,  met  him  by  the  way ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  bade  her  adieu,  and  resigned 
into  her  hands  the  government  of  Spain.^  He  arrived  at 
Corunna  at  the  latter  end  of  June,  and,  after  waiting 
some  time  for  a  favourable  wind,  finally  embarked  for 
England  on  the  1 3th  of  July.^ 

Mary  and  her  council  meantime  retired  to  Rich- 
mond Palace,  and  sat  in  earnest  debate  regarding  the 
reception  of  don  PhiUp,  and  the  station  he  was  to 
occupy  in  England.     Unfortunately,  Mary  had  no  pre- 

'  Tytler's  Edward  and  Mary,  vol.  ii. ;  Renaud's  letter,  June  9th  j  and 
«  quotation  in  Kempe's  Loseley  MSS. 

'  This  letter  is  better  known  than  any  of  Mary*s  correspondence,  and 
being  a  mere  piece  of  state  ceremony,  without  a  tinge  of  personal  interest. 
Is  omitted  here. 

*  Tytler's  Edward  and  Mary,  vol.  ii.,  p.  380. 

*  Renaud's  Despatches.  Tytler's  Edward  and  Mary,  vol.  ii.^  pp  .401  r 
402. 

*  Dr.  Lingard,  vol.  vii.,  p.  172. 
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cedent  to  guide  her  in  distinguishing  between  her  duties 
as  queen-regnanty  and  the  submission  and  obedience 
the  maniaffe  vow  enforced  from  her  as  a  wife.    It  is 
true,  that  she  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Isabel  of  Castilie, 
the  greatest  and  best  queen  that  ever  swajed  an  inde- 
pendent sceptre ;  but  then,  on  the  other  side,  she  was 
grand*daughter  to  the  undoubted  heiress  of  England, 
Elizabeth  of  York,  who  had  afibrded  her  the  example  of 
an  utter  surrender  of  all  her  riffhts,  to  the  will  of  her 
husband.     It  is  very  endent  tnat  (^ueen  Marj  consi- 
dered that  her  dutv,  both  as  a  married  woman  and  a 
sedulous  observer  of  the  established  customs  of  her 
country,  was,  as  far  as  possible,  to  yield  implicit  obe- 
dience to  her  spouse.^    All  the  crimes,  all  the  detesta- 
tion with  whicn  the  memoiy  of  this  unfortunate  ladr 
has  been  loaded,  certainly  arose  not  from  intentiood 
wickedness,  but  from  this  notion.    The  first  question 
on  which  the  queen  and  her  council  came  to  issue  vad, 
whether,  in  the  reeal  titles,  her  name  should  precede 
that  of  her  husband.     On  this  point,  Renaud  oecame 
very  earnest :   "  I  told  the  chancellor,"*  he  wrote  to  the 
eniperor,  ^^that  neither  divine  nor  human  law  would 
suffer  his  highness  to  be  named  last''^    The  result  me 
that  the  queen  yielded  precedence  to  the  titular  digmtr 
of  Philip.     Her  next  desire  was  to  obtain  for  him  the 
distinction  of  a  coronation  as  king ;  but  on  this  pointy.      | 
Gardiner  and  her  council  were  resolute.     *•'  She  had/     | 


'  The  undefined  rights  of  <i  queen  regnant  of  England  had  been  na^ 
matter  of  anxious  discussion  by  Henry  VIII.,  in  reference  to  his  daugbter 
Mary.  He  caused  to  come  before  him  the  two  chief  justices,  with  Gar- 
diner, bishop  of  Winchester;  and  Garter  king  of  arms,  to  argue  tfaequ^' 
tion.  whether  men  were  by  law  or  courtesy  entitled  to  hold  baronies  10^ 
other  honours,  in  right  of  their  wives.  In  the  course  of  the  debater  ^* 
king  askeil  "  If  the  crown  should  descend  to  his  daughter,  whether  h**". 
husband  should  use  the  style  and  title  of  king  of  England?"  Tbeehi«f' 
justice  answered,  "  Not  by  right,  but  by  grace,  because  the  crovn  0^ 
England  is  out  of  the  law  of  courtesy,  but  if  it  were  subject  thervto. 
then  it  were  clear." 

This  opinion  certainly  implied  the  power  of  the  female  sovereign  ^ 
c«)nfer,  by  her  special  favour,  the  title  of  kinir  on  her  huslund.  (From  *>'. 
W.  H.  Nares's  collections,  folio  3IS.  (p.  i^),  formerly  in  the  bands  of 
John  Anstis.  Garter  king  at  arms,  now  in  possession  of  sir  ThoaiJ^ 
Phillipps,  bart.,  of  IMiiidle  Hill,  through  whoso  favour  tliis  eiiratt  »» 
taken. ) 

"^  KeiiaudS  Despatch,  June  9th. 
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they  said,  "  been  crowned  and  received  their  oaths  with 
all  the  ceremonies  pertaining  to  the  kings  her  ancestors, 
and  what  more  could  be  needed  ?"  Mary  then  expressed 
her  wish  that  her  wedded  lord  might  be  crowned  with  the 
diadem  of  the  queens  consort  ot  England,  but  that  was 
negatiyedi'  She  was  forced  to  content  herself  by  pro- 
vimng  for  him  a  collar  and  tnantle  of  the  garter,  worth 
£2000,  with  which  he  was  to  be  invested  the  moment  he 
touched  English  ground.  She  spent  the  remainder  of 
Jime  at  Guildford  Palace,  in  order  to  be  near  the 
southern  ports. 

It  was  the  middle  of  Julj  before  tidinffs  were  heard  of 
the  approach  of  the  combined  fleets,  when  the  oueen 
despatched  Russell,  lord  privy  seal,  to  receive  Hiilip, 
who  was  expected  at  Southampton.  Mary  ^ve  her 
envoy  the  following  instructions,  which  Mpord  an 
ominous  instance  of  the  future  sway  Philip  was  to 
bear,  through  her,  in  the  government  of  England : — 

••  Instractions  for  mr  lord  priry  seaL 

**  Fxnt,  to  tell  the  Jan^  the  whole  state  of  the  realm,  with  all  things 
pertaiidng  to  the  same,  as  much  as  ye  kaow  to  be  true.  Second,  to 
obey  his  commandment  in  all  thin^  Thirdly,  in  all  things  he  shall 
ask  your  adrice  to  declare  yoor  opmion,  as  becometh  a  faimftii  coon- 
dllor  to  do. 

**MiBT  THB  Queen/** 

The  day  before  the  royal  cortege  departed  for  Win- 
chester, the  book  containing  the  list  of  the  queen's 
attendimts  was  brought  before  the  privy  council,  and 
carefully  scaimed  by  Gardiner  and  Arundel,  when  the 
following  odd  dialogue  took  place,  whilst  they  were  es* 
amining  the  list  of  the  gentlemen-at-arms  presented  to 
them  by  the  lieutenant,  sir  Humphrey  Ratcliffe.  When 
they  came  to  the  name  of  Edward  Underbill,  the  Hot 
Gospeller,  to  whose  journal  this  biography  has  been 
so  much  indebted, 

"  What  doth  he  here  ?"  said  Arundel. 

^^ Because  he  is  an  honest  man;  because  he  hath 
8er\'ed  queen  Mary  from  the  beginning,  and  fought  so 

'  Martin's  Chronicle. 

*  MS.  Cott.  Vesp.>  F.  iii..  f.  12.  This  document  is  entirely  in  Clary's 
kaod.  She  stylifl  her  betrothed,  kinp,  by  whieh  she  must  mean,  king 
of  England,  as  the  inrestiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  had  not  taken 
place. 

CC2 
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-well  for  her  at  Wyatt's  rebellion,"  answered  sir  Hum- 
phrey Radcliffe. 

"  Let  him  pass  then,"  said  Gardiner. 

"  lie  is  an  arch  heretic ;  nevertheless, "  rejoined 
Arundel.  * 

The  carriage  which  conveyed  the  queen's  ladies  on 
this  bridal  expedition,  was  a  very  droll  vehicle,  and 
redolent  as  it  was  with  red  paint,  must  have  surpassed 
the  splendour  of  a  modem  wild-beast  show.  It  is  gra- 
phically described  in  one  of  Mary's  own  royal  orders,  as 
follows : — 

"  We  command  you,  on  the  sight  hereof,  to  deliver  to  onr  well  beloTcd 
Edmund  Standon,  clerk  of  our  stable,  one  umggon  of  timber  work,  witk 
wheels,  axletrees,  and  benches ;  and  fine  red  cloth  to  cover  the  aid 
waggon,  fringed  with  red  silk,  and  lined  with  red  buckram ;  the  waggoa 
to  be  punted  outside  with  red ;  also  collar,  draughts,  and  harness  oFri/ 
leatlier,  A  hammercloth  with  onr  arms  and  badges  of  our  colours ;  lad 
all  things  pertaining  to  the  said  waggon ;  which  is  for  the  ladies  «rf 
gentlewomen  of  our  privy  chamber/' 

The  queen  v»ras  at  Windsor  Castle  when  the  tidings 
arrived,  that  don  Philip  and  the  combined  fleets  of 
England  and  Spain,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  sail,  had  made  the  port  oi  Southampton,  FridqTi 
July  20th,  after  a  favourable  voyage  from  Corunna  of 
but  seven  days.*  The  queen  and  her  bridal  retinae 
the  next  day  set  out  for  Winchester,  where  she  had  re- 
solved her  nuptials  should  be  celebrated,  not  by  the 
unfortunate  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose 
rieht  it  was  to  perform  the  ceremony ;  but  by  her  prime 
ramister,  Gardmer,  bishop  of  Winchester.  She  made 
her  public  entry  into  Winchester  on  Monday,'  July  23id, 
in  tne  midst  of  a  furious  storm  of  rain  and  wind,  and 
took  up  her  abode  in  the  episcopal  palace^  which  had 
been  prepared  for  her  reception. 

In  the  meantime,  don  rhilip  landed  on  the  20th  of 
July.  He  was  rowed  on  shore  in  a  magnificent  state 
barge,  manned  by  twenty  men,  dressed  in  the  queen's 

'  Strype's  Memorials. 

*  Lingard,  vol.  vii.,  p.  172. 

'  The  narrative  of  this  marriage  is  from  Ralph  Brook,  York  HenM^ 
Book  of  Precedents^  printed  from  the  MS.  of  sir  Edwai^  Dering»e0*' 
i>ined  with  the  author*s  original  translation  from  the  Italian  of  Baotf^ 

inted  at  Venice,  1558. 
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liveries  of  green  and  white.  The  barge  was  lined  with 
rich  tapestry,  and  a  seat  was  provided  for  the  prince^ 
coverea  with  gold  brocade.  Mary  had  sent  this  vessel 
to  meet  her  spouse,  attended  by  twenty  other  barges, 
lined  with  stnped  cloth,  which  were  to  accommodate,, 
with  due  regarci  to  their  several  dignities,  his  Spanish 
officers  of  state.  Among  these,  was  more  than  one 
historical  character;  the  duke  of  Alva  (afterwards 
infiuDous  for  his  cruelties  to  the  protestants  in  the  Ne- 
therlands) was  the  principal  in  rank,  as  Philip's  major- 
domo. 

When  the  prince  ascended  the  stairs  leading  to  the 

mole  at  Southampton,  he  found  a  deputation  nrom  the 

queen,   and  a  great  concourse   of  nobles  and  gentry 

waiting  to  receive  him.     He  was  immediately  presented 

with  the  order  of  the  garter,  which  was  buckled  oelow  his 

knee,  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  when  he  first  set  foot  on 

Endiwh  ground ;  he  was  likewise  invested  vrith  a  mantle 

of  olue  velvet,   irin^ed   with   gold    and    pearl.     The 

queen  had  sent  by  ner  master  of  horse,  a  beautiful 

genet  for  the  prince's  use,  who  immediately  mounted  it, 

and  rode  to  tne  church  of  the  Holy  Rood,  at  South- 

amptCMi,  where  he  returned  thanks  for  his  safe  voyage* 

From  thence  he  was  conducted  to  a  very  fine  palace,^  in 

which  an  apartment  was  prepared  for  him,  with  a  canopy 

ttd  chair  of  state  of  crimson  velvet,  gold  and  pearl.. 

Tbe  room  was  hung  with  some  of  Henry  Vin.'s  best 

vno,  figured  with  wnite  and  crimson,  and  gold  flowers, 

nd  boraered  with  the  titles  of  that  monarch,  in  which 

die  words  '^  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  Head  of  the 

Church,"  seem  to  have  made  a  remarkable  impression 

ca  the  minds  of  Philip's  attendants. 

The  prince  was  dressed  simply  in  black  velvet ;  he 
^we  a  berret  cap  of  the  same,  passamented  with  smaU. 
|dd  chains ;  a  uttle  feather  drooped  on  the  riffht  side. 
There  are  letters  and  descriptions  extant,  which  won* 
derfolly  commend  his  beauty  of  face  and  figiu-e;  but  his 
'{Qnierous  original  pictures  do  not  bear  out  such  asser- 
tan— his  complexion    being   cane-coloured,    his  hair 

^^  Soppoted,  by  the  learned  historian  of  Winchester^  to  be  WoWesley 
^Dg  to  that  bishopric. 
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sandy  and  scanty — his  eyes  small,  blue,  and  weak^  Teith 
a  gloomy  expression  of  face,  which  is  peculiarly  odioiis 
in  a  person  of  very  light  complexion*  A  mighty  ydmne 
of  brain,  althougn  it  sloped  too  much  towards  the  top 
of  the  head,  denoted,  that  this  unpleasant-looking  prince 
was  a  man  of  considerable  abilities. 

The  follo\nnff  day  being  Friday,  don  Philip  went  to 
mass,  accompanied  by  many  English  nobles,  to  whom  he 
behaved  courteously,  and  gave  much  satisfiiction,  except- 
ing only,  they  remc'U'ked,  that  he  never  raised  his  berret- 
cap.  'the  weather  had  set  in  Avith  an  incessant  down- 
pouring  of  wet,  such  as  an  English  July  only  is  capable  of. 
*^  It  was  a  cruel  rain,"  says  the  Italian  narrator,  *^  on  the 
Saturday ;"  through  which  Granliner,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, came  to  welcome  don  Philip,  accompanied  by 
fifty  gentlemen  with  rich  gold  chains  about  their  necks, 
dressed  in  black  velvet,  ]iassamented  with  gold,  and  a 
himdred  other  gentlemen  in  black  cloth,  barred  with 
gold.  The  duchess  of  Alva  landed  in  the  evening,  and 
was  carried  on  shore  in  a  chair  of  black  velvet,  borne  by 
four  of  her  gentlemen. 

Don  Philip  despatched  the  next  morning  his  grand 
chamberlain,  don  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva,  with  a  magnificent 
offering  of  jewels,  of  the  value  of  50,000  ducats,  as  a 
present  to  his  royal  bride.  That  day  being  Sunday, 
after  mass  he  dineci  in  public,  and  was  waited  upon  by 
his  newly-appointed  English  officers  of  the  household^ 
to  the  great  cnagrin  of  his  Spanish  attendants,  most  d 
whom  were,  according  to  the  marriage  treaty,  obliged  to 
return  with  the  Spamsh  fleet  Don  Philip  courted  po- 
pularity ;  he  told  his  new  attendants  in  Latin,  that  he 
was  come  to  live  among  them  like  an  Englishman ;  and 
in  proof  thereof,  drank  some  ale  for  the  first  time,  which 
he  gravely  commended  as  the  wine  of  the  coimtry. 

In  the  midst  of  a  "  cruel  wind  and  down-pouring  rain' 
on  the  Monday  morning,  the  royal  bridegroom  and  his 
suite  mounted  their  steeds,  and  set  out  in  grand  state 
and  solemn  cavalcade  to  Winchester,  where  the  oueerv. 
and  her  court  were  to  meet  them.     The  earl  of  Pem- 
broke had  arrived  the  same  morning  as  their  escort 9 
with  two  hundred  and  fifty  cavaliers,  superbly  mounted* 
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dre86€d  in  black  velvet,  and  wearine  beav^  gold  chains. 
A  party  of  a  hundred  archers,  wim  their  bows,  were 
mounted  on  horseback,  dressed  in  yellow  cloth,  striped 
with  red  velvet,  and  wearing  cordons  of  white  and  crrni- 
son  silky  being  the  colours  of  the  prince.  Four  thou- 
sand spectators,  variously  mounted,  whom  curiosity  had 
brought  tc^ther,  closed  the  procession. 

Don  Philip  was,  as  usual,  dressed  in  black  velvet ; 
but,  on  account  of  the  heavy  rain,  he  wore  over  all  a 
red  felt  doak,  and  a  large  bbck  hat.  When  the  caval«> 
cade  had  progressed  about  two  miles  fix)m  Southampton, 
the  prince  met  a  gentleman,  riding  post,  who  presented 
him  with  a  small  ring,  as  a  token  mm  the  queen,  and 
prayed  him,  in  her  name,  to  advance  no  further.  Philip, 
who  did  not  very  well  understand  his  language,  and 
knew  the  violent  resistance  the  English  had  made  to  his 
espousing  their  queen,  apprehended  immediately  that 
slie  meant  to  warn  him  of  some  impending  dan^r ;  and 
calling  Alva  and  Egmont  apart,  urcw  up  by  the  road- 
side, to  consult  them,  in  consternation ;  when  an  English 
lord,  seeing  there  was  some  misapprehension,  immedi- 
ately said,  m  French,  "  Sire,  our  queen  lovingly  creets 
;oiir  highness,  and  has  merely  sent  to  say,  that  she  hopes 
TOi  wiU  not  commence  your  journey  to  Winchester  in 
Bach  dreadful  weather.'^ 

When  the  prince  rightly  comprehended  the  queen's 

niesBage,  he  gallantly  resolved  to  persevere  in  his  journey, 

•nd  his  line  of  march  again  moved  forward  on  the 

Windiester  road ;  but  did  not  proceed  far,  before  another 

cavalier  was  encountered,  bearing  a  long  white  wand 

in  his  hand,  who,  addres^ng  the  prince,  in  Latin,  in- 

fcnned  him,  that  '*  he  had  the  command  of  the  countv," 

^  entreated  his  leave  to  perform  his  office.     Tnis 

^ing  granted,  the  gentleman  turned  his  horse,   and 

^*»ing  his  wand  on  nigh,  and  taking  off  his  cap,  pre- 

^^ded  the  cavalcade,  the  rain  pouring  on  his  bare  head 

^  whole  way,  though  the  prince  repeatedly  entreated 

"JBtt  tobe  covered.*   About  a  mile  firom  Winchester,  two 

Pbflip's  progress  to  Winchester,  so  rich  in  curious  costume,  is  fur- 
*'*'*^lbt  Italian  eye-witness,  Baoardo.  The  prince  seems  to  hare 
•"'Entered  the  sherifi'of  Hampshire  in  this  very  reverential  cavalier. 
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noblemen  from  the  queen  came  to  meet  the  prince,  at- 
tended by  six  of  the  royal  pages,  attired  in  cloth  of  gold, 
and  mounted  on  great  Flemish  coursers,  trapped  widi 
the  same. 

Although  Southampton  is  but  ten  miles  from  Win- 
chester, the  cavalcade  moved  with  such  Spanish  gravity 
and  deliberation,  that  it  was  between  six  and  seven 
o'clock  before  don  Philip  arrived  at  the  city  gate. 
"  Where,"  says  the  Italian  narrator,  "  eight  fiiBt-rate 
ofRciab  were  stationed,  clothed  in  scarlet  gowns,  who 
swore  fidelity  to  the  prince." 

These  worthies  were  no  other  than  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  Winchester,  who  presented  don  Philip  with 
the  keys  of  the  city,  which  he  returned.  "  A  great  voUcy 
of  artdlery  was  snot  oiF  as  he  entered  the  city,  and 
twelve  persons  fix)m  the  queen,  dressed  in  red,  with  gold 
on  their  breasts,  (probably  beefeaters,)  conducted  him  to 
a  palace,  not  very  superbly  ornamented."  It  was,  indeed, 
the  dean  of  Winchester's  nouse,  where  Philip  sojourned 
till  after  his  marriage.  There  the  prince  altered  his 
dress,  and  prepared  for  his  interview  with  the  queen. 
He  wore  hose  and  nether-stocks,  of  white  and  silver, 
and  a  superb  black  velvet  robe,  bordered  with  diamonds; 
thus  attired  he  went  direct  to  the  cathedral,  where 
Gardiner  received  him,  in  full  pontificals,  accompanied 
by  many  priests,  singing  Te  Deum ;  and  after  prayers, 
conducted  him  through  the  cloisters,  to  the  dean's 
house." 

The  queen's  first  interview  with  her  affianced  husband, 
took  place  that  evening,  about  ten  o'clock,  when  don 
Philip  was  conducted  privately  to  the  bishop's  palace. 
Mary  received  him  "  right  lovingly,"  and  conversed  with 
him  familiarly  in  Spanish,  for  about  half  an  hour,  when 
he  went  back  to  the  deanery.* 

The  queen  held  a  grand  court  at  three  o'clock  the 
next  afternoon,  when  she  save  don  Philip  a  public 
audience.     He  came  on  foot  from  the  deanery,  attended, 
by  the  lord  hieh  steward,  the  earl  of  Derby,  and  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  and  some  of  his  Spanish  grandees* 
with  their  wives.     He  was  dressed  in  black  and  silver^ 

>  Ralph  Brooke,  York  herald. 
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and  adorned  with  the  insignia  of  the  garter.  The  royal 
minstrels  met  him,  and  played  before  him;  and  the 
people  shouted,  "  God  save  your  grace !"  He  was  thus 
conducted  in  great  state  to  the  hall  of  the  bishop's 
palace,  where  the  aueen  advanced  as  &r  as  the  entrance, 
to  receive  him,  ana  kissed  him  in  presence  of  the  whole 
multitude.  She  led  him  to  the  presence  chamber,  where 
they  both  stood  under  the  canopy  of  state,  and  con- 
versed together  before  all  the  courtiers.  At  even-sone 
he  withdrew  from  the  presence  chamber,  and  attended 
service  at  the  cathedral,  from  whence  he  was  conducted 
by  torch-light  to  his  residence  at  the  deanery.' 

The  morrow,  being  the  25th  of  July,  and  the  festival 
of  St.  James,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  royal  nuptials.      A  raised  causeway, 
covered  with  red  serge,  leading  to  two  thrones  in  the 
choir,  had  been  prepared  for  the  marriage  procession. 
Queen  Mary  walked  on  foot  from  the  episcopal  palace, 
attended  by  her  principal  nobility  and  ladies — her  train 
being  borne  by  ner  cousin,  Margaret  Douglas,  assisted 
by  the  chamberlain,  sir  John  Gage.     She  met  her  bride- 
groom in  the  choir,  and  they  took  their  seats  in  the 
chairs  of  state,  an  altar  being  erected  between   them. 
Gardiner  came  in  great  state,  assisted  by  Bonner,  bishop 
of  I^ndon,  and  the  bishops  of  Durham,  Chichester, 
Lincoln,  and  Ely,  with  their  crosiers  borne  before  them. 
Philip  was  attended  to  the  altar  by  sixty  Spanish  gran- 
dees and  cavaliers,  among  whom  were  Alva,  Medina, 
Egmont,  and  Pescara.     He  was  dressed  in  a  robe  of  rich 
brocade,  bordered  with  large  pearls  and  diamonds ;  his 
trunk  hose  were  of  white  satin,  worked  with  silver.     He 
iroie  a  collar  of  beaten  gold,  full  of  inestimable  diamonds. 
It  which  hung  the  jewel  of  the  golden  fleece ;  at  his  knee 
^as  the  garter,  studded  with  beautiful  coloured  gems. 

The  ceremony  was  preceded  by  a  solemn  oration,  from 
Bgueroa,  r^nt  of  Naples,  who  declared — "  that  his  im- 
Pml  master,  Charles  V.,  having  contracted  a  marriage 
t^een  the  aueen  of  England  and  his  chief  jewel,  being 
bii  son  and  neir,  Phihp,  prince  of  Spain,  in  order  to 
'^  the  parties  equal,  had  resignca  his  kingdom  of 

*  Baoardo,  collated  with  the  York  herald. 
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Naples,  so  that  queen  Mary  married  a  king,  and  not  a 
prince.'^  Figueroa  then  asked,  in  a  loud  voice,  **  if  there 
were  any  persons  who  knew  any  lawful  impediment 
between  the  contracting  parties ;  if  so,  they  miffht  then 
come  forth,  and  be  heard."  The  marria^,  which  was 
both  in  Latin  and  English,  proceeded,  till  it  came  to 
the  part  of  the  ceremony  where  the  bride  is  given.  The 
question  was  then  asked,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  t 

?uzzling  one,  not  provided  for—"  Who  was  to  give  her?" 
i'^hen  the  marquis  of  Winchester,  the  earls  of  Derby> 
Bedford,  and  Pembroke,  came  forward,  and  save  her 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  realm.  Upon  which  the 
people  gave  a  great  shout,  and  prayed  God  to  send  them 
joy.  Tne  wedding  ring  was  laid  on  the  book,  to  be 
haJloweii  Some  discussion  had  previously  taken  place 
in  council,  regarding  this  ring,  which  the  queen  decidedi 
by  declaring  she  would  not  have  it  adorned  with  gems^ 
^^  for  she  chose  to  be  wedded  with  a  plain  hoop  of  gold, 
like  any  other  maiden."  King  Philip  laid  on  the  book 
three  handfuls  of  fine  gold  coins,  ana  some  silver  onesi.' 
When  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas  saw  this,  she  opened 
the  queen's  purse,  and  her  majesty  was  observed  to  smile 
on  her,  as  she  put  the  bridal  gold  within  it 

Directly  the  hand  of  queen  Mary  was  given  to  king 
Philip,  the  carl  of  Pembroke  advanced,  and  carried  a 
sword  of  state  before  the  bridegroom,  which  he  had 
hitherto  kept  out  of  sicht  The  royal  pair  returned 
hand  in  hand  from  the  high  altar.  They  seated  them- 
selves again  in  their  chairs  of  state,  where  they  remained 
till  mass  was  concluded  and  their  titles  proclaimed  in 
Latin  and  English ;  after  which,  sops  and  wine'  were 
hallowed  and  served  to  them,  of  which  they  partook, 
and  all  their  noble  attendants.    Don  Philip  then  tooii: 

*  The  York  herald  only  mentions  the  gold;  the  Ittlun  narrator  addi 
the  silverf  which  was  no  doubt  correct,  as  in  the  catholic  ritual,  to  this 
day>  the  bridegroom  presents  the  bride  with  gold  and  silver  money.  I* 
is  the  York  herald  who  has  prcser\'cd  the  little  by-scene  between  tlM 
queen  and  her  cousin. 

'  i'he  Italian  says,  biscuits  and  ipocras  ;  he  adds,  that  the  bridegroom 
gave  the  queen  the  **  kiss  of  peace"  after  the  ceremony,  "  such  being  the 
custom  of  England  ;*'  but  this  salute  wus  in  all  probability  gireo  to  the 
bishop. 
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the  queen's  hand,  and  led  her  to  the  episcopal  palace ; 
both  walked,  when  they  returned  from  their  marriage, 
under  one  canopy.  The  queen  always  took  the  right 
hand.  The  ceremonial  in  the  cathedral  lasted  fi^^m 
eleven  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon. 

The  qoeen  was  dressed  at  her  marria^  in  the  French 
style,  in  a  robe  richly  brocaded  on  a  gdd  groimd,  with 
a  long  train  splendidly  bordered  with  pearls  and 
diamonds  of  great  size.  The  large  re-bras  sleeves  were 
turned  up  with  clusters  of  gold  set  with  pearls  and 
diamonds.  Her  chaperon  or  coif  was  bordered  with 
two  rows  of  laxve  diamonds.  The  close  gown,  or  kirtle, 
worn  beneath  the  robe  was  of  white  satin,  wrought  with 
silver.  On  her  breast  the  queen  wore  that  remarkable 
diamond  of  inestimable  value,  sent  to  her  as  a  gift  b^ 
king  Philip  whilst  he  was  still  in  Spain,  by  the  marquis 
de  Los  Naves.  So  &r,  the  dress  was  in  good  taste,  but 
the  accession  of  scarlet  shoes  and  brodequins,  and  a 
black  velvet  scar^  added  to  this  costiune  by  the  royal 
bride,  can  scarcely  be  considered  improvements.  The 
chair  on  which  queen  Maiy  sat  is  stul  shewn  at  Win- 
chester cathedrat  and  report  says  it  was  a  present  firom 
Rome,  and  was  blessed  by  the  pope. 

Tlie  hall  of  the  episcopal  palace  in  which  the  bridal 

banquet  was  spread,  was  buns  with  arras  striped  with 

gold  and  silk,  it  had  a  stately  dais  raised  at  the  upper 

end,  ascended  by  four  steps.    The  seats  for  queen  Mary 

and  her  spouse  were  placed  on  this,  under  one  canopy, 

before  which  their  dinner  table  was  set     Below  tne 

dais  were  spread  various  tables,  where  the  queen's  ladies, 

the  Spanish   grandees,  their  wives,  and  the   English 

Qobility  were  feasted.    Bishop  Grardiner  dined  at  the 

niyal  table,  which  was  served  with  plate  of  solid  gold ; 

ttu  a  cupboard  of  nine  stages  ftill  of  gold  vases  and 

alter  dishes  was  placed  full  m  view,  for  ornament  rather 

^  use.    In  a  gallery  opposite,  was  placed  a  band  of 

*^bable  musicians,  who  played  a  sweet  concert  till 

W  heralds  entered,  attired  in  their  regal  mantles; 

*^  between  the  first  and  second  courses  pronounced  a 

J^'^'^putulatory  Latin  oration  in  the  name  of  the  realm, 

^iewise  an  exordium  in  praise  of  holy  matrimony.  The 
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Winchester  boys  had  written  Latin  epithalamiums  which 
they  recited,  and  were  rewarded  by  the  queen.  After 
the  banquet,  king  Philip  returned  thanks  to  the  lords 
of  the  privy  council  and  the  other  English  nobili^,  and 
the  queen  spoke  very  graciously  to  the  Spanish  grandees 
and  their  noble  ladies  in  their  own  language.  The 
tables  were  taken  up  at  six  o'clock,  and  dancing  com- 
menced, but  the  whole  gay  scene  concluded  at  nine 
o'clock,  when  the  queen  and  king  Philip  retired  from 
the  balL 

While  these  grand  state  festivals  were  proceeding, 
private  grudges  and  quarrels  were  going  forward 
among  her  majesty's  protestant  and  catholic  attendants. 
The  Hot  Gospeller,  Mr.  Edward  Underbill,  whose  lively 
journal  gives  the  best  idea  of  the  interior  of  the  palace 
during  the  reign  of  our  first  queen-regnant,  wbs  on  duty 
in  her  presence  chamber  at  Winchester,  and  performed 
his  office  of  assbtine  ^^  carrying  up  the  disnes  at  the 
wedding  banquet.  He  never  chose  to  give  up  his  post 
of  guarding  her  person,  though  his  adversary,  Norreys, 
who  was  promoted  to  the  place  of  queen's  uaiier,  again 
renewed  his  persecutions.  A  day  or  two  after  the  royal 
marriage,  Norrevs  came  from  his  station  at  the  door  of 
the  queen's  pnvate  sitting  room  into  the  presence 
chamber,  when  the  gentlemen-at-arms  all  made  reve- 
rence to  him,  as  his  mace  required.  He  fixed  his  eyes 
on  Edward  Underbill,  and  asked  him  '^  What  he  did 
there?" 

^* Marry,  sir!"  replied  the  imdaunted  protestant, 
**  what  do  you  do  here  ?" 

**  You  are  very  short  with  me,"  observed  Norreys. 

**  I  will  forbear,"  rejoined  Underbill,  "  out  of  respect 
for  the  place  you  be  in ;  if  you  were  of  the  outer 
chamber,  I  would  be  shorter  with  you.  You  were  the 
door-keeper  when  we  waited  at  the  queen's  table.  Your 
office  is  not  to  find  fault  with  me  for  doing  my  duty. 
I  am  at  this  time  appointed  to  serve  her  majesty  by 
those  who  are  in  authority  under  her,  who  know  me 
well." 

"They  shall  know  you  better,"  returned  his  foe,  "and 
the  queen  also." 
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Mr.  Calvely,  one  of  Underbill's  comrades,  brother  to 
sir  John  Calvely  of  Cheshire,  then  interposed,  saying — 

"  In  good  faith,  Mr.  Norreys,  you  do  not  well ;  this 
^ntleman,  our  fellow,  bath  served  queen  Mary  a  long 
time  ;  he  has  been  ever  ready  to  venture  his  life  in  her 
service,  and  at  the  last  trouoles  was  as  forward  as  any 
one  to  guard  her.  He  is  now  appointed  at  very  great 
charges  (as  we  all  are)  to  serve  ner  again.  M^thinks 
you  do  more  than  the  part  of  a  gentleman  to  seek  to 
discharge  him." 

"  Ye  all  hold  together,"  growled  Norreys. 

**  Else  were  we  worse  than  beasts !"  retorted  Calvely. 

And  Master  Norreys  retreated,  grumbling,  to  his  post 
at  the  queen^s  door.  If  he  ever  carried  his  threats  into 
execution  of  telling  tales  to  her  majesty  of  the  valiant 
Hot  Gospeller,  it  is  certain  that  he  never  succeeded  in 
injuring  tiim. 

The  Spanish  fleet  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Flanders  the 
next  day,  having  first  landed  eighty  genets  belonging 
to  don  rhilip,  of  such  perfect  beau^  that  they  could 
not  be  suipassed.  A  great  number  of  Spaniards,  to  the 
amount  of  four  thousand,  who  had  intended  to  land  in 
England  with  don  Philip,  were  extremely  disappointed 
at  finding  that  their  presence  was  forbidden  in  the  island 
by  the  queen's  marriage  articles.  Four  or  five  hundred 
persons,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  fools  and  buf- 
foons belonging  to  the  suites  of  the  grandees  of  high 
rank  immeoiately  attending  on  don  I'hilip,  were  per- 
mitted, however,  to  come  on  shore.  This  was  the  sole 
Spanbh  force  that  accompanied  the  queen's  bridegroom. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Queen  Mary  and  her  bridegroom  risit  Basing  Hooie— Leave  WioebMttr 
for  Windsor— Mary's  interview  with  Elixabeth  at  fiamptoa  Coot- 
Opens  parliament— 'Cardinal  Pole  reeeiTed  by  the  qnetn— TheyroooB- 
cile  England  with  the  pope — Qaeen*s  tournament  and  CfaristBis  ftf- 
tirals^Her  dreadful  illness — ^Disappointment  of  offiipring— Hioinble 
persecutions — Continued  illness  of  the  queen— Scandals  regarfagkisg 
Philip^His  departure  from  England — Queen's  wretdhtd  iMDe  tf 
health— Plots  and  disturbances — Mary  pardons  lovd  Bray  at  ^  lo^ 
of  his  lady— Mary  visits  her  sister  at  Hatfield— Oiret  a  SHe  and  ooi- 
cert  to  Elisabeth  at  Richmond— Return  of  king  Philip  Qaw  ^ 
Clares  war  with  France— Philip  again  leaves  England— Bsttle  of  St 
Quintin— Dispute  with  king  Philip  regarding  ElizabeCh's  maniagf 
Queen's  letter  to  him— Philip  sends  to  her  his  counn  the  doeboii  tf 
Lorraine — Queen  Mary's  jealousy  and  anger— She  cots  xo  peoei  tb^ 
portrait  of  Philip— Declining  hedth— Her  personal  appearaiiee— Po^ 
tndts— Loss  of  Calais — Her  words  concerning  it— Intermitlent  Ibtv 
Her  messages  to  Elisabeth— To  cardinal  Pole— Her  deatii— Eahstarf 
«-Lies  in  state  in  St  James's  ehapel— Stately  fimeral— BequMS  ^ 
Brussels  cathedral— Will— Charities«U>esires  that  her  mother  shod^ 
be  buried  by  her — Her  motto. 

Queen  Mary  and  her  spouse  went  to  Basing  Hoose 
the  morning  after  their  marriage,  and  were  spleodidlj 
entertained  there  by  the  lord  treasurer  Paulet,  marau* 
of  Winchester.  Tney  finally  left  Winchester  Triuun 
a  week  of  her  marriage,  and  went  to  Windsor  Castki 
where  a  grand  festival  of  the  Garter  was  held  on  Sund*Ti 
Aui^ust  5th,  in  celebration  of  the  admission  of  king  Philip 
to  the  order.  The  following  Tuesday  was  devoted  to  a 
species  of  hunting  little  practised  in  England :  toik  ^re 
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raised  in  Windsor  Forest  four  miles  in  lengthy  and  a 
great  number  of  deer  slaughtered.  The  queen  and  her 
spouse  removed  to  Richmond  Palace,  August  the  9th, 
and  stayed  there  till  the  27  th,  when  they  embarked  on  the 
Thames,  and  rowed  in  great  pomp  to  oouthwark,  where 
they  landed  at  Grardiner's  palace,  and  passing  through 
Southwark  Park  to  Suffolk  Place,  once  the  pfeasant  re- 
sidence of  Mar}*  Tudor  and  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of 
Suffolk,  they  sojourned  there  for  the  night  ^ 

At  noon,  next  day,  they  crossed  London  Bridge  on 
horseback,  attended  by  a  stately  retinue  of  English 
nobles  and  Spanish  grandees.  They  were  received  in  the 
city  with  the  usual  display  of  pageantry ;  among  which 
the  circumstance  most  noted  was,  that  a  figure  repre- 
senting Henry  VUL  held  a  book,  as  if  in  act  of  present- 
ation to  the  queen,  on  which  was  inscribed  ^^  Verbum 
DeL"  The  queen  was  offended,  and  the  words  were 
obliterated  so  hastily  with  a  painting  brush,  that  the 
fimrers  of  the  %ure  were  wiped  out  with  them. 

Philip  brought  over  a  quantity  of  bullion  sufficient  to 
fill  ninety-seven  chests,  each  chest  being  a  yard  and  a 
quarter  long.  This  treasmre  was  piled  on  twenty  carts; 
it  was  displayed  with  some  ostentation  on  this  occasion, 
in  progress  to  the  Tower  to  be  coined.  The  citizens 
were  much  pleased  with  this  replenishment  to  the  ex- 
hausted and  depreciated  currency. 

The  oueen,  after  holding  her  court  at  Whitehall,  dis- 
missed tor  a  time  the  crowds  of  English  nobility  and 
gentry,  who  had  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  celebrate  her  marriage.  It  was  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  which  interrupted  the  nuptial  festivities, 
since  Mary  ordered  a  court  mourning  for  him,*  "  be- 
cause," adds  Heylin,  "  she  loved  him  entirelv."  On 
occasion  of  this  mourning  she  retired  to  £tampton 
Court,  where  she  remained  for  some  time  in  profound 
retirement  with  her  husband.  Here  an  important 
change  took  place  in  the  customs  of  English  royalty 
which  gave  mortal  offence  to  the  people.  "  Formerly, 
murmured  the  populace,  '*  the  gates  of  the  palace  where 

*  HoUogsbed.  '  Heylin*s  Befimnatioo,  p.  209. 
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the  royal  family  resided  were  set  open  all  day  longy  and 
our  princes  lived  in  public ;  but  since  the  Spanish  wed- 
lock^ Hampton  Court  gates  are  closed^  and  every  man 
must  give  an  account  of  his  errand  before  entering." 

It  is  a  point  of  no  little  difficulty  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise time  when  queen  Mary  was  reconciled  to  her  sister, 
since  the  whole  tenourof  the  facts,  and  the  chronological 
arrangement  in  which  they  are  cast  by  general  histoiy, 
are  totally  at  variance. 

The  difficulty  seems  to  have  arisen  from  Fox's  a8Be^ 
tion,  that  Elizabeth  continued  in  hard  durance,  one 
twelvemonth  longer  than  she  really  did.  Recent  disco- 
veries indubitably  prove  that  Mary  permitted  her  sister 
to  appear  in  state  at  the  festivities  of  the  ensuing  Christ- 
mas of  1554.  It  is  extremely  im[)robable  that  soch  a 
step  was  taken  previously  to  the  private  reconciliation  of 
the  royal  sisters.  We  therefore  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  following  dialogue  took  place  between  queen  Maiy 
and  tlie  princess  Elizabeth,  at  Hampton  Court,  in  the 
autumn  of  1554,  instead  of  the  spring  of  lfi55>  as  usually 
asserted. 

Queen  Mary  received  the  princess  Elizabeth,  who 
had  been  brought  under  a  strong  guard  from  Woodstock) 
in  her  bedcliamber  at  Hampton  Court,  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  When  the  princess  entered  the  queen's  presence, 
she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  protested,  with  streaming  ejt^ 
and  in  earnest  language,  her  truth  and  loyalty  to  her 
sovereign  majesty,  let  whosoever  assert  the  contraij. 
Queen  Mary  replied,  somewhat  sharply — 

"  You  will  not  confess  your  offence,  I  see,  but  rather 
stand  stoutly  on  your  truth.  I  pray  God  your  trudi 
may  become  manifest !" 

"  If  it  is  not,"  said  the  princess,  "  I  will  look  fi* 
neither  favour  nor  pardon  at  your  majesty's  hands.** 

"  Well,  then," said  the  queen,  "you  stand  so  stiffly <*** 
your  truth,  belike  you  have  been  wrongfully  punished?^ 

"  I  must  not  say  so  to  your  majesty,"  repliea  Elizabeth. 

"  But  you  will  report  so  to  others,  it  seemetb,"  ^ 
joined  Mary. 

"  No,  an'  please  your  majesty,"  replied  the  piincesSi 
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^I  have  bome^  and  must  bear,  the  burden  thereof; 
but  I  humbly  beseech  your  grace's  good  opinion  of  me, 
as  I  ami,  ana  ever  have  been,  your  majesty's  true  sub- 
ject" 

The  queen  turned  away  with  a  half  soliloquy  in 
Spanish, — uttering,  audibly,  "  God  knoweth  !"* 

If  the  intercepted  correspondence  between  EUzabeth 
and  the  French  ambassador  was  at  that  moment  in 
Mary's  thoughts,  she  could  scarcely  say  less.    The  story 

foes,  that  king  Philip  had  interceded  for  Elizabeth;  that 
e  caused  her  to  be  sent  for,  that  she  might  partake  the 
marriage  festivities,  and  that  he  was  during  this  inter- 
view hidden  behind  the  tapestry,  to  prevent  his  wife's 
harsh  treatment  of  her  sister.  But  those  who  know  how 
eagerly  the  Spanish  ambassador  sought  Elizabeth's  life 
the  preceding  spring,  will  find  some  difficulty  in  believ- 
ing  that  PhiUp  was  a  better  friend  to  her  than  the 
queen.' 

The  interview  amicably  terminated  between  the  sis- 
ters, for  the  queen  put  on  Elizabeth's  finger  a  costly 
ring,  as  a  pledge  of  amity ;  and  Leti'  adds,  that  she  said 
impressively,  "Whether  you  be  guilty  or  innocent,  I 
forgive  you."  The  queen  had  given  a  ring  at  her  ac- 
cession, as  a  token  to  recall  their  love,  if  Ehzabeth  ever 
stood  in  danger.  Elizabeth  had  sent  it  to  her  in  the 
hour  of  her  custress,  at  Whitehall  Mary  had  probably 
retained  it  till  this  instant. 

The  queen  recommended  sir  Thomas  Pope  to  her 
sister,  as  comptroller  of  her  household.  She  mentioned 
him  as  a  person  of  humanity,  prudence,  and  altogether 
of  such  quaUties  as  would  render  her  home  pleasant  and 
happy;  and  the  sequel  proved  that  the  queen  really 
placed  about  her  sister  no  gaoler,  but  a  man  of  honour 
and  good  feelings.  Whenever  this  celebrated  interview 
took  place,  it  is  certain  that,  although  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances afterwards  occurred,  owing  to  Elizabeth's 

*  Fox,  who  implies  that  he  had  the  incident  from  Elizabeth  herself; 
likewise  He3rwoo<rs  EUzabeth. 

'  See  the  whole  tenour  of  Renaud's  Despatches,  Tytler's  Edward  and 
Mary,  toL  ii. 

'  Grcgorio  Leti's  life  of  queen  Elizabeth,  written  from  manuscripu  in 
possession  of  Lord  Aylesbury,  reign  of  Charles  II. 
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own  imprudence  in  listening  to  fortnnetellerfi,^  and  two 
or  three  dangerous  plots  were  concocted  among  her 
servants,  yet  she  never  lost  the  privilege  of  access  to  her 
sister,  or  was  again  put  under  restraint 

The  meeting  of  jVIary's  third  parliament,   Nov.  II, 
drew  her  from  her  autumnal  retirement  to  her  palace  of 
Whitehall.     Her  procession  to  open  it  was  an  equestrian 
one  of  peculiar  splendour.  King  Philip  rode  by  her  side, 
wearing  his  berret  cap  and  black  velvet  doublet.    A 
sword  of  state  was  borne  before  each,  in  token  of  their 
independent  sovereignties.     The  queen  was  mounted  on 
a  tramed  courser,  whose  ample  chest  was  decorated  with 
rosettes  and  bands  of  gems,  while  a  housing  of  cloth  of 
eold  descended  below  the  saddle-step.     The  attitude  of 
her  equestrian  portraits  proves  that  she  rode  on  the 
bench-side  saddle,  although  Catherine  de  Medicis  had 
already  introduced  the  pommelled  one  now  in  use.    She 
"wore  a  small  coif,  a  band  of  the  most  costly  jewels  passed 
over  her  head  and  clasped  under  the  chin ;  the  Spanish 
mantilla  veil  hiuig  in  broad  lappets  from  the  crown  of 
her  head  to  her  waist.     Her  dress  opened  from  the 
throat  to  the  chest,  with  a  very  small  nm,  called  a  part- 
let  r  it  shewed  a  carcanet  ofjewels  round  the  throat, 
connected  with  a  gplendid  owche  and  pear  pearl,  fiist- 
ened  on  the  chest.  The  sleeves  slashed,  and  moderately 
full  towards  the  elbow,  were  gathered  at  the  wrist  into 
ruffles  and  jewelled  bracelets.    The  corsage  of  the  dressy 
tight  and  tapering,  was  girt  at  the  waist  with  a  cordeliere 
of  gems.     The  skirt  of  the  robe  was  open  from  the  waisl^ 
but  closed  at  pleasure  by  aglets,  or  ciasps,  studded  with 
jewels.     Such  was  the  riding  dress  of  ladies  of  rank* 
before  the  monstrous  farthingale  was  introduced,  even 
on  horseback. 

*  Tytler's  State  Pa})ers,  Edward  and  Mary,  vol.  ii.  The  curious  letter 
and  examination  of  Dr.  Dee  and  other  conjurers,  for  visiting  Elizabeth, 
and  casting  her  nativity  and  that  of  the  queen  and  Philip,  which  wOl  be 
dwelt  on  in  her  succeeding  biography.  Dee  suflered  confinement  aft 
coadjutor  of  Parker  and  other  conspirators,  servants  of  Elizabeth. 

'  Called  so,  because  it  parted  the  little  round  face-rufT,  which  could  be 
opened  or  closed  at  pleasure  with  aglets,  or  hooks  and  eyes. 

'  Mary  is  thus  represented  on  her  great  seal.  31  r.  Planch^  has  givoi 
an  equestrian  figure  of  her,  in  some  respects  similar ;  a  picture  of  Mir- 
gucritc  of  Savoy,  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  is  still  at  Versailles,  in  costune 
aiike  in  some  particulars. 
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The  queen  was  extremely  urgent  with  her  parliament 
to  restore  the  lands  which  had  been  seized  by  her  father 
from  the  church,  and  distributed  amone  the  partisans  of 
his  measures.  Had  the  English  parliaments  been  as 
finn  in  the  defence  of  the  protestant  faith,  and  of  the 
lives  of  their  fellow-creatures,  as  they  were  of  these 
ill-gotten  goods,  the  annals  of  the  first  queen-regnant 
would  have  been  clear  of  all  stain  of  persecution.  But 
the  reckless  facility  with  which  they  passed  laws  for 
huniing  their  protestant  fellowHBubjects,  forms  a  strong 
ocntrast  to  their  earnestness,  when  a  hint  glancea 
against  the  mammon  they  really  worshij^d;  many 
ttuck  their  hands  on  their  swords,  affirming,  with  oaths, 
'^tbat  tbej  would  never  part  with  their  abbey  lands 
while  they  could  wield  a  weapon."  Which  resolution 
being  told  the  queen,  she  said,  ''she  must  content  her- 
idf  with  setting  them  a  ^ood  example,  by  devoting  the 
Isods  she  fbundin  possession  of  the  crown  to  the  support 
of  leaminff,  and  the  relief  of  the  most  destitute  poor." 
Her  council  represented,  that  if  she  gave  these  revenues 
sway,  flhe  couul  not  support  the  splendour  of  her  crown. 
She  lepliecW*^ 

**  That  she  preferred  the  peace  of  her  conscience  to 
ten  such  crowns  as  England.^ 

Mary  knew  that  cardinal  Pole  was  on  his  way  to 

England,  with  authority  firom  pope  Julius  to  reconcile 

the  country  to  the  see  of  Rome.     He  likewise  brought 

a  bull,  confirming  these  worshippers  of  their  own  interest 

ia  poKession  of  their  spoils.     She  had  sent  her  trusty 

kmriit,  sir  Edward  Hastinss,  who  was  the  cardinal  s 

ne^w,  as  his  escort  to  England,  accompanied  by  lord 

F^jet.    Sir  William  Cecil,  (afterwards  lord  Burleigh,) 

ittached  himself  as  a  volunteer  agent  on  this  mission 

of  mviting  the  papal   supremacy  into  this   country.' 

'  Bumet't  Reformation,  toI.  iL,  p.  296.     The  chronology  of  this  event 

^  bMn  miMtatcd.   It  must  have  occurred  before  the  publication  of  pope 

JuUiH  I|l.*s  politic  confirmation  of  the  monastic  grants  to  their  holders, 

f*Mbiiiicd  by  cardinal  Pole,  on  his  arrival,  because  the  queen  would  not 

'    ^  eootcflicd  the  pope's  behest,  after  it  was  made  known. 

'  Sec  the  curious  discoveries  of  Mr.  Tytler,  in  his  researches  at  tlio 
^  Paper  Office,  Edward  and  Mary,  occupying  the  latter  part  of  the 
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Thus  aifording  an  additional  instance  to  the  many  fur- 
nished by  history,  that  leaders  of  persecutions  have  been 
almost  invariably  renegades.  But  the  ardent  aspirations 
of  this  man  of  many  rel^ions  for  office  were  utterly 
slighted  by  queen  Mar}',  for  which  he  bore  her  memoij 
a  burning  grudge. 

The  queen  bestowed  on  cardinal  Pole  every  mark  of 
honour,  on  his  arrival  in  England.     He  came  by  water 
from  Gravesend ;  and  fixing  the  large  silver  cross,  em- 
blem of  his  legantine  authority,  in  the  prow  of  his  state 
barge,  its  progress  was  surveyed  with  mixed  emotioiu 
by  the  citizens,  who  lined  the  banks  of  the  Thames  as  he 
was  rowed  to  Whitehall.    Bishop  Gardiner  received  him 
at  the  water-gate,  king  Philip  at  the  principal  entrance, 
and  the  queen  herself  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

Festivities  on  a  ^and  scale  succeeded  his  arrival  A 
toiunament  was  held — the  last  in  England — ^which  wtf 
attended  by  royal  and  noble  foreigners.  It  was  published 
in  the  queen's  presence  chamber,^  to  take  place  November 
25,  1554.  Her  majesty  distributed  the  prizes  with  her 
own  hand ;  and  king  rhilip  was  one  of  the  combatants 
The  first  prize  Mary  gave  was  for  the  best  armour  and 
the  most  gallant  entry.  King  Philip  was  pronounced 
only  second  best  in  this  case ;  and  the  queen  bestoW 
her  prize  of  a  rich  owchc  on  Don  Frederic  de  Toledo. 
The  candidates  for  the  sword  prize  are  thus  described:— 
"  Sir  George  Howard  (brother  to  the  unfortunate  queen 
Katharine  Howard)  fought  very  well;  don  Adrian 
Garcias  better ;  and  sir  John  Perrot  best  of  all ;  and  to 
him  the  queen  gave  in  reward  a  ring  set  with  a  fine 
diamond. 

Public  report  insisted  that  sir  John  Perrot  was  the 
queen's  half  brother.  He  was  a  knight  of  giffuitic 
stature,  and  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  Heniy  VlIL 
He  was  a  noted  character  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth* 
At  the  pike  in  rank,  Thomas  Percy  ^afterwards  restored 
by  queen  Marj',  as  seventh  earl  ot  Northumberland) 
accjuitted  himself  right  valiantly;  don  Carlo  di  San- 
gume,  with  better  fortune :  but  aoh  Ruy  Gomez  beat  of 

*  Strawberry -hill  MS.,  from  Harleian  collection.  >" 
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all ;  and  to  him  the  qucen^s  majesty  gave  a  rine.  The 
last  course  was  a  tourney  with  the  foil  Lord  William 
Howard,  the  high  admiral,  fought  with  high  commenda- 
tion ;  the  marquis  of  Torre  Mayore  exceeded  him ;  but 
tine  Philip  surpassed  all ;  to  whom  <^ueen  Mary  gave, 
Dotoing  loth,  the  prize  of  a  diamond  nnst. 

The  queen  was  extremely  ill  on  the  £iy  she  had  ap- 
pointed to  introduce  the  mission  of  cardinal  Pole  to 
poriiament ;  and  as  she  could  not  go,  as  usual,  to  West- 
minster, she  was  forced  to  take  the  privileges  of  an 
invalid,  and  convene  her  peers  and  commons  in  her  great 
[iresence  chamber,  at  the  palace  of  Whitehall.  Here  she 
iras  carried  to  her  throne,  attended  by  all  her  ladies.' 
King  Philip  was  seated  under  the  same  canopy,  but  at 
iie  queen^s  left  hand.  A  seat  of  dii^nity  was  placed  for 
he  cardinal  at  the  queen^s  right  hanil,  but  at  a  due 
lifltance  from  the  royal  canopy. 

The  lord  chancellor  Gardiner  commenced  the  business 
jf  the  day  with  this  quaint  address : — 

**  My  lords  of  the  apper  house,  and  my  maisters  of  the  nether  house 
bcre  present,  the  right  reverend  father  in  God,  my  lord  cardinal  Pole, 
legate  a  laiert,  is  come  from  the  apostolic  see  of  Home  as  ambassador 
to  the  king  and  queen's  migesties,  npon  one  of  the  weightiest  causes  that 
ever  happened  m  this  realm.  Which  ambassade  (their  majesties*  plea- 
SBie  is)  to  be  ugnified  by  his  own  mouth,  you  giving  attentive  and  in- 
cbialile  ears  to  nis  grace,  who  is  now  ready  to  declare  the  same." 

Cardinal  Pole  then  stood  up,  and,  in  a  speech  of  con- 
liderable  length  and  eloquence,  recapitulated  his  own 
Mifferings  and  exile;  and  with  the  ingenuity  of  a  great 
birrister  pleading  a  cause,  uttered  everything  that  could 
be  uTged  in  favour  of  the  Roman-catnolic  side  of  the 
<|(ie6txoiL     He  mentioned  the  queen  with  emotion ;  de- 
wing ''  the  time  was  when,  on  her  grace's  part,  there 
WIS  nothing  but  despair ;  for  numbers  conspired  against 
Wr,  and  policies  devised  to  destroy  her  right ;  yet  die,  a 
vngin,  helpless  and  unarmed,  prevailed  and  had  the 
^Ktoiy ;  and  her  faith,  like  a  lamp  assaulted  by  adverse 
wudfl^  through  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  yet  kept  alight, 
^  the  hopes  of  many,  and  now  shed  a  bright  radiance." 
h  the  course  of  the  speech,  the  cardinal  hinted  that  he 

'  HoHngthed  and  Grafton. 
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had  power  from  pope  Julius  III.  to  absolve  the  Enfflish, 
-without  previous  restitution  of  the  church  lands  £stn- 
buted  by  Heniy  VIII. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  undeistandinff 
was,  that  the  houses  of  parliament,  by  general  consenV 
prepared  a  petition  to  the  throne,  praying  for  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  see  of  Rome. 

The  next  morning  the  queen,  her  ladies,  king  Philips 
and  the  cardinal,  took  their  places  as  before,  when  the 
ireevs  and  commons,  led  by  Gardiner,  again  entered  the 
presence  chamber,  and  presented  the  petition  of  parlia- 
ment to  the  royal  pair,    r hilip  and  Mary  rose,  and  doing 
reverence  to  the  cardinal,  delivered  this  petition  to  him; 
who  received  it  with  glad  emotion  at  their  hands.    He 
addressed  a  few  words  of  thanks  to  God,  and  then  w^ 
dered  his  commission  from  the  pope  to  be  read  aloud 
This  ended,  the  peers  and  commons  fell  on  their  knees, 
and  the  cardinal  pronounced  solemnly  his  absolution  and 
benediction.      Tne  whole  assembly  then  followed  the 
queen  and  her  spouse  to  St  Stephen's  chapel,  where  Te 
Deum  was  sung,  which  ended  the  ceremony. 

Queen  Mary  was  struck  with  a  relapse  of  illnes 
during  this  solemnity,  so  agitating  to  her.  She,  how- 
ever, trusted  that  her  indisposition  was  owing  to  her 
situation,  which  promised  (she  persuaded  herself)  ao 
heir  to  her  cro^vn. 

Her  health  rallied  sufficiently  to  permit  her  appear- 
ance at  the  Christmas  festival,  which  was  kept  with 
more  than  usual  splendour,  on  account  of  her  marriage 
and  the  reconciliation  to  Rome. 

Just  at  this  time  the  queen  expressed  her  willingneM 
to  pardon  sir  John  Cheke,  if  Gardiner  would  peitnit 
her.     His  offence  was  not  a  small  one,  for  he  had  writ* 

'  Pari.  History,  toI.  Hi.,  p.  322,  from  which,  with  George  Ferrers  fr 
costume,  this  singular  scene  is  taken.  The  proportion  of  the  protetuoK 
to  the  catholics  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  is  thus  BM*" 
tioncd  in  a  coniidential  letter  of  lord  Paget  to  the  protector  Somcri^ 
July  7th,  1549  :— "  The  use  of  the  old  religion  is  forbidden  by  law,iw 
the  use  of  tlie  new  is  not  yet  printed  in  tlie  stomachs  of  eleven  or  tvtl** 
parts  of  the  realm,  what  countenance  soever  men  make  out  wdly«topU*|'' 
them  in  whom  thev  see  the  po\«-er  resteth. ''     Strype's  Records,  ^^^  ''•• 

p.  no. 
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ten  the  letter  from  the  council,  which  branded  the  queen 
vrith  illegitimacy  in  the  coarsest  terms,  and  tauntmgly 
advised  her  to  offer  her  homage  to  queen  Jane.  It  was 
the  office  of  sir  William  Cecil  to  write  all  letters  of 
council,  but  he  shifted  this  on  poor  sir  John  Cheke, 
with  a  dexterity  on  which  he  afterwards  greatly  plumed 
himself.^ 

In  one  of  sir  John  Cheke's  application  letters  to 
Graidiner,  from  Padua,  dated  December,  1554,'  he  makes 
use  of  these  words: — ^^I  hear  queen  Mary's  noble  high- 
ness, pityinff  the  extreme  state  of  my  case,  hath  referred 
unto  your  lordship  to  take  order  in  my  matters,  after 
what  sort  your  loroship  listeth.  Therefore,  all  now  lieth 
in  your  hand,  that  either  of  this  endless  misery  you  may 
ease  me,  or  else  cast  me  into  extreme  beggary.  I  envy 
not  others  to  whom  the  queen's  grace  was  merciful,  but 
I  crave  the  same  mercy  in  a  like  cause." 

The  festivities  on  Christmas  eve  were  pecuUarly 
splendid;  here  it  was  evident  that  the  reconciliation 
was  so  complete  between  the  queen  and  her  sister  Eliza- 
beth, that  this  princess  was  not  only  pennitted  to  join 
in  them,  but  to  take  her  place  at  the  banquet,  as  the 
heir  presumptive  of  the  realm.'  The  great  hall  of  the 
palace  was  lighted  with  a  thousand  mnps  of  various 
colours  artificially  disposed.  Here  queen  Mary,  her 
husband,  and  a  splendid  assembly  of  English,  Flemish, 

*  See  his  curious  narratiTe,  published  in  Tytler's  State  Papers,  2nd  to1.» 
Edward  and  Mary. 

'  Nug»  AntiquA,  by  air  John  Harrington. 

'  Both  Miss  Aiken  and  Mr.  Pyne,  with  several  preceding  authors, 
suppose  this  Christmas  ftstival  to  have  taken  place  at  Hampton  Court ; 
but  the  minute  diary  of  Holingshed  (furnished  by  George  Ferrers,  an  eye- 
witness) of  the  occupations  of  the  splendid  court  that  surrounded  Mary 
and  Philip  at  this  very  time,  proves  that  the  scene  nutt  have  been  at 
Whitehall  Palace,  or  the  Whitehall  presence  chamber  at  Westminster 
Palsce.  This  contemporary  statement  is  confirmed  by  a  MS.,  printed  by 
Horace  Walpde  at  Strawberry^hill,  where  it  is  evident  the  great  paasage- 
of.arms  mentioned  here  was  proclaimed  at  Westminster,  in  the  queen's 
chamber,  and  that  it  took  place,  not  at  Hampton^  but  Westminster.  This 
likewise  proves,  by  analogy,  that  the  celebrated  interview  of  reconciliation 
between  queen  Mary  and  her  sister,  mutt  have  previously  taken  place, 
during  the  bridal  retirement  of  the  former,  at  Hampton  Court,  in  the 
•otamn  of  1554.  Is  it  not  an  absurdity  to  suppose,  that  Elixidieth  a|h- 
peered  in  publie  in  her  place,  and  was  treated  with  distinction  as  second 
royal  personage  in  England,  before  the  reconciliation  with  the  queen  ? 
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and  Spanish  nobles,  supped.  The  princess  Elizabeth 
sat  at  the  same  table  with  her  sister,  next  the  royal 
canopy,  called  by  the  chronicler  the  cloth  of  estate. 
Elizabeth  likewise  was  present  at  the  grand  tourney 
that  took  place  five  days  afterwards,  according  to  the 
proclamation  the  queen  had  made  on  the  arrival  of  the 
prince  of  Savoy. 

The  earl  of   Devonshire  had   been  released  from 
Fotheringay  Castle,  and  was  introduced  at  court,  with 
the  honours  due  to  his  rank,  at  these  Christmas  festivi- 
ties.    He  expressed  a  wish  to  travel,  that  he  might  im- 
Erove  his  mmd,  and  was  offered  by  the  queen  an 
onourable  introduction  to  the  emperor's  court.*    His 
flight  from  the  battle  of  Charing  Cross,  conduct  dd- 
heard  of  in  the  annals  of  his  race,  perhaps  made  hk 
residence  at  the  English  court   unpleasant  to  him; 
want  of  physical  courage  being  deemed  a  greater  dis- 
grace than  all  the  muraers  and  treasons  committed  bj 
his  great-uncle,  Richard  III. 

Queen  Mary's  court,  at  this  season,  was  the  resoit  of 
men  whose  undying  names  fill  the  histoiy  of  that  stir- 
ring century,  whose  renown,  cither  for  good  or  evil,  is 
familiar  in  memory  as  household  words.  There  met 
together,  in  the  paface  halls  of  St  James  or  WhitehaOi 
the  ministers  or  victims  of  Philip  IL's  long  career  of 
vigorous  tyranny,  while  they  were  yet  in  early  manhoodi 
just  starting  for  tlieir  devious  course  of  life.  There  if 
peared,  in  all  the  grace  of  manly  beauty,  Alva  tfe 
Terrific,  whose  fine  person  disguised  a  disposition  of  de- 
moniac cruelty,  afterwards  exercised  on  the  unfortunate 
protestants  of  the  Low  Countries :  by  his  side  was  the 
magnificent  Fleming,  Count  Egmont,  and  his  feUoW 
patriot,  count  Home,  afterwards  the  resisters  and  victiins 
of  the  cruelties  and  despotism  with  which  Philip  and 
Alva  desolated  the  protestant  cities  of  Flanders.  There 
might  be  seen,  then  a  youthful  gallant,  a  contender  io 

*  He  left  England  in  the  spring  of  1555.  An  afTeetionste  iMttf  >* 
extant  from  him  to  queen  Mary,  giving  her  an  account  of  his  iotwic^ 
with  the  emperor  in  Flanders.  It  appears  the  Courtenayi  pottHM^  * 
•cat  at  Kew,  for  the  mother  of  Courtcnay  dated  her  letters  to  ber  *^ 
from  that  place. 
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toomaments  for  ladies'  smiles  and  royal  prizes,  the 
grandee  Ruy  Gomez,  afterwards  the  celebrated  prime 
minister  of  Spain ;  and,  as  if  to  complete  the  historic 
group,  there  arrived  soon  after  Philibert  Emanuel,  duke 
of  Savoy,  the  suitor  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  ftiture  conqueror 
at  St  Quintin.  Last  and  greatest,  came  that  illustrious 
prince  of  Oranjze,  who  wrested  Holland  fi'om  the  grasp 
of  Philip  IL  The  queen  sent  her  lord  privy  seal  to 
welcome  the  princes  of  Savoy  and  Orange,  atGravesend; 
and  they  came  through  London  bridge,  to  WhitdiaU,  in 
the  royal  barges,  and  landed  at  Whitehall  palace,  January 
9th,  1555,^  where  brilUant  festivities  were  at  that  mo- 
ment held. 

All  this  splendour  soon  closed  in  the  darkest  gloom. 
The  queen's  health  had  been  sinking  since  November 
set  in ;  yet,  inspired  by  her  illusive  hopes  of  ofispring, 
she  kept  up  her  spirits  with  more  than  usual  eneigr. 
She  was  carried  to  her  throne  in  the  house  of  loras, 
January  16th,  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  parliament, 
when  she  went  through  the  ceremony  of  sceptrine'  those 
demoniac  acts  passed  by  her  third  parliament,  which  let 
loose  the  fienas  of  persecution  over  her  country.  A 
singular  act  was  likewise  passed,  declaring  it  treason 
to  pray  publicly  for  her  death,  which  it  seems  was  done 
in  some  meetings  of  protestants ;  but  a  clause  was  added, 
IHTobably  by  her  desire,  that  if  penitence  was  expressed, 
the  parties  were  only  to  be  obnoxious  to  minor  punish- 
ment, awarded  by  their  judge.' 

The  two  houses  had  joined  in  a  petition  to  Philip^ 
requesting,  that  if  it  should  happen  to  the  queen  other- 
wise than  well  in  her  travail,  he  would  take  upon  him 
the  government  of  the  realm,  during  the  minority  of  her 
chil^  with  its  guardianship.  J^rd  Paget  had  raised  an 
objection  to  this  measure,  but  the  friends  of  Philip  de- 
clared, he  had  protested  on  his  honour,  that  he  would 
resign  the  government  when  his  child  came  of  age. 
"Ay,"  replied  Paget,  "but  should  he  not,  who  is  to 

*  Uolijigfhed,  whose  chronicle  is  drawn  from  the  n«rratiTe  of  an  eye 
witness,  George  Ferrers,  master  of  the  rerels  to  Edward,  Mary,  and 
Elisabeth. 

'  P^l.  Hist.,  vol.  ill.,  p.  382.     For  her  illness,  see  Holingsbed. 

*  Pari.  Hist.,  p.  331. 
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sue  the  bond  ?*" — a  witticism  taken  extremely  ill  by  the 
king  and  queen.  But  the  act  was  passed,  notwithstand- 
ing lord  Paget*s  opposition,  and  it  certainly  threw  great 
power  into  the  hands  of  PhiUp,  daring  the  queen'slong 
illness. 

Her  hope  of  bringing  offspring,  was  utterly  delusive; 
the  increase  of  her  figure  was  but  symptomatic  of 
dropsy,  attended  by  a  complication  of  the  most  dieadfbl 
disorders  which  can  afflict  the  female  frame,  under 
which  ^very  faculty  of  mind  and  body  sunk,  for  mai^ 
months.  At  this  time  commenced  that  honiUe  pei^ 
secution  of  the  protestants,  which  has  stained  her  name 
to  all  futurity,  ^ut  if  eternal  obloquy  was  incurred  by 
the  half-dead  queen,  what  is  the  due  of  the  parliaments 
which  legalized  the  acts  of  cruelyr  committed  in  her 
name  ?  Shall  we  call  the  house  of  lords  biaotted,  when 
its  majority,  which  legalized  this  wickedness,  were  com- 
posed of  tke  same  individuals  which  had  planted,  reiy 
recently,  the  protestant  chureh  of  En^and?*  Sutely 
not,  for  the  term  implies  honest,  thou^  wrong-headed^ 
attachment  to  one  religion.  Shall  we  suppose,  that  the 
land  lay  groaning  under  the  iron  sway  of  a  standing 
^irmj ;  or,  that  the  Spanish  bridegroom  had  introduced 
foreign  forces  ?  But  reference  to  facts  will  prove,  that 
even  Philip's  household  servants  were  sent  back,  with 
his  fleet ;  and  a  few  valets,  fools,  and  fiddlers,  belong- 
ing to  the  grandees,  his  bridesmen,  were  all  the 
forces  permitted  to  land — ^no  very  formidable  band  to 
Enfflisnmen.  The  queen  had  kept  her  word  rigorously, 
in  oeclaring,  that  no  alteration  snould  be  mack  in  re- 
ligion, without  universal  consent  Three  times  in  two 
years  had  she  sent  the  house  of  commons  back  to  their 
constituents;  although  they  were  most  compliant  in 

'  The  house  of  lords,  in  the  16th  century,  was  composed  of  fever 
members  than  our  present  queen's  priry  council.  A  nnmeroua  legidtfivt 
nobility,  it  may  be  inferred,  from  the  history  of  the  Tudora,  is  fiv  man 
favourable  to  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Many  of  the  haughty  ancient 
nobility,  who  controlled  the  crown  in  the  preceding  age,  were  cut  off  by 
Henry  VIII.,  and  their  places  supplied  by  parv€nue9,ibt  menial  atfYants 
of  the  royal  household,  raised  by  caprice,  whose  fathers  had  been  maoe* 
bearers  to  lord-mayors,  heralds,  lower  limbs  of  the  law,  &c.,  proper  can* 
didates  for  the  lower  house,  if  they  won  their  way  by  ability,  but  awkward 
members  of  a  house  of  peers,  then  amounting  to  but  fifty  laymen. 
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every  measure  relative  to  her  religion.  If  she  had  bribed 
one  parliament,  why  did  she  not  keep  it  sitting  during 
her  short  reign  ?  If  her  parliaments  had  been  honest  as 
herself  her  reisn  would  have  been  the  pride  of  her 
country,  instead  of  its  reproach ;  because,  if  they  had 
done  their  duty,  in  guarding  their  fellow-creatures  from 
bloody  penal  laws  regarding  religion,  the  queen,  by  her 
first  regal  act,  in  restoring  the  ancient  free  constitution  of 
the  great  Plantagenets,  had  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
her  ffovemment  to  take  furtive  vengeance  on  an^  indivi- 
dual who  opposed  it  She  had  exerted  all  the  energy  of 
her  great  eloquence,  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  her 
judges,  that  they  were  to  sit  as  *' indiiferent  umpires 
between  herself  and  her  people."  She  had  no  standing 
army,  to  awe  parliaments— no  rich  civU  Ust,  to  bribe 
them.  By  restoring  the  great  estates  of  the  Howard,  the 
Percy,  and  many  other  victims  of  Henry  VHL  and 
Edward  VL's  regency ;  by  giving  back  the  revenues  of 
the  plundered  bisnopncs,  and  the  church  lands,  possessed 
by  tne  crown,  she  reduced  herself  to  poverty  as  com- 
plete as  the  most  enthusiastic  lover  of  freeaom  could 
desire.  But  her  personal  expenditure  was  extremely 
economical,  and  she  successfiiliy  struggled  with  poverty, 
till  her  husband  involved  England  in  a  French  war. 

The  tBuctf  of  whether  the  torpid  and  half-dead  queen 

was  the  instiaator  of  a  persecution,  the  memory  of  which 

curdles  the  blood  with  horror,  at  this  distance  of  time,  is 

m  ouestion  of  less  moral  import,  at  the  present  day,  than 

a  aear  analyzation  of  the  evil  with  which  selfish  interests 

had  infiected  the  leffislative  powers  of  our  country.     It 

was  in  vain  that  Mary  almost  abstained  from  creation 

of  peers,  and  restored  the  ancient  custom  of  annual 

parliaments;'  the  majority  of  the  persons  composing  the 

nouses  of  peers  and  commons  were  dishonest,  indifferent 

to  all  religions,  and  willing  to  establish  the  most  op* 

posing  rituals,  so  that  they  might  retain  their  grasp  on 

the  accursed  thing  with  which  their  very  souls  were 

wmipted— for  corrupted  they  were,  though  not  by  the 

^mfortnnate  queen.     The  cnurch  lands,  with  which 

*  Drakt*f  Parliamentary  History. 
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Henry  VIII.  had  bribed  his  aristocracy,  tided  and  nn- 
titled,  into  co-operation  with  his  enormities,  both  per- 
sonal and  political,  had  induced  national  depravity. 

The  leaders  of  the  Marian  persecution,  Gardiner  and 
Bonner,  were  of  the  apostate  class  of  persecutors. 
"  Flesh  bred  in  murder, '  they  had  belonged  to  the 

fovemment  of  Henry  VIIL,  which  sent  tne  zealous 
loman-cathoUc  and  the  pious  protestant  to  the  same 
stake.  For  the  sake  of  worldr^  advantage,  cither  of 
ambition  or  gain,  Gardiner  and  Conner  had,  for  twenty 
years,  promoted  the  burning  or  quartering  of  the  advo- 
cates of  papal  supremacy ;  they  now  turned  with  the  tide, 
and  burnt  with  tiic  same  degree  of  conscientiousness  die 
opposers  of  papal  supremacy. 

The  persecution  appears  to  have  been  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  the  caprice  of  the  private  vengeance  of  tSese 
prelates,  for  a  great  legalist  of  our  times,  who  paid  un- 
prejudiced attention  to  the  facts,  has  thus  summed  up 
the  case : — "  Of  fourteen  bishoprics,  the  catholic  pre- 
lates used  their  influence  so  successfully,  as  altogether 
to  prevent  bloodshed  in  nine,  and  to  reduce  it  within 
limits  in  the  remaining  five.  Bonner,  *  whom  all 
generations  shall  call  bloody,'  raged  so  furiously  in  the 
diocese  of  London,  as  to  be  charged  with  bummg  half 
the  martyrs  in  the  kingdom.'** 

Cardinal  Pole,  the  queen's  relative  and  fiuniliar  friend, 
declined  all  interference  with  these  horrible  execuUons: 
he  considered  his  vocation  was  the  reformation  of  man- 
ners ;  he  used  to  blame  Gardiner,  for  his  reliance  on 
the  arm  of  flesh,  and  was  known  to  rescue  from  Bonner*s 
crowded  piles  of  martyrs  the  inhabitants  of  his  own 
district'  It  is  more  probable  that  the  queen's  private 
opinion  leant  to  her  cousin,  who  had  retained  the  reli- 
gion she  loved  unchanged,  than  to  Gardiner,  who  had 
been  its  persecutor ;  but  Gardiner  was  armed  with  the 
legislative  powers  of  the  kingdom,  unworthy  as  its  time- 
serving legislators  were  to  exercise  them.  Yet  all  oudit 
not  to  be  included  in  one  sweeping  censure :  a  noble 
minority  of  good  men,  disgusted  at  the  detestable  penal 

*  Hist,  of  England,  by  sir  James  Mackintoshi  vol,  ii. ,  p.  ^8. 
'  Burnet's  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  ii. 
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laws  which  Ughted  the  torturing  (ires  for  the  protestants, 
seceded  bodily  from  the  house  of  commons,  after  vainly 
opposing  them.  This  glorious  band,  for  the  honour  of 
human  nature,  was  composed  of  catholics  as  well  as  pro- 
testants ;  it  was  headea  by  the  great  legalist,  seijeant 
Plowden,'  a  cathoUc  so  firm,  as  to  reAise  tne  chancellor- 
ship, when  persuaded  to  take  it  by  queen  Elizabeth^ 
because  he  would  not  change  his  religion.  This  seces- 
sion 18  the  first  indication  of  a  principle  of  merciful 
toleration  to  be  found  among  any  legislators  in  England. 
Few  were  the  numbers  of  these  good  men,'  and  long  it 
was  before  their  principles  gained  ground.  For  truly 
the  world  had  not  made  suflScient  advance  in  Christian 
civilization  at  that  time  to  recognise  any  virtue  in  reli- 
gious toleration. 

One  of  Mary's  earliest  cares  had  been  to  provide  a 
series  of  orthodox  masses  for  the  soul  of  her  father ;  and 
fi>r  thb  purpose  she  wished  to  appropriate  certain  rec- 
torial tithes  belonging  to  Kendal  church,  then  in  posses- 

*  Whea  Francis  Flowden  published  his  History  of  Ireland,  sir  Philip 
UnigraTe  entered  into  some  strictures  on  it.  He  was  answered  by  the 
nthor,  who  quoted  a  letter  of  queen  Elisabeth,  offering  the  chancellor- 
ship to  hit  ancestor,  if  he  would  abjure  his  religion.  Fuller,  our  church 
historian,  a  roan  as  honest  as  himself,  is  enthusiastic  in  the  praise  of  this 
■oblo-inindcd  lawyer,  who  is,  perhaps,  a  still  finer  specimen  of  human 
nature  than  sir  Thomas  More  himself,  since  he  was  so  far  in  advance  of 
bis  an  aa  to  have  understood  that  religious  toleration  was  a  virtue. 
Camwen,  another  honest  man,  speaks  with  delight  of  Plowden.  "  How 
etedlcfit  a  medley  is  made,*'  says  he,  "  when  honesty  and  ability  meet  in 
a  man  of  his  prolctsion  1"  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Temple  in  1572,  when 
that  magDifictnt  hall  was  builded,  he  being  a  great  advancer  thereof.  His 
aooument  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Temple  church  close  by.  at  the  north-east 
of  the  choir,  lying  slong,  with  his  hands  in  the  attitude  of  supplication  ; 
ht  b  represented  in  his  coif  and  gown,  and  a  little  ruff  about  his  neck. 
He  died  Feb.  6,  1584. 

'  They  were  thirty-seven  in  number.      See  Parliamentary  History 

voL  iii.,  SS3,  where  the  names  of  all  these  intrepid  members  of  parliiiment 

■ay  be  read.    Good  Christians  they  were,  though  different  denominations 

sf  rcUgion  were  found  in  their  ranks.     Some  of  their  descendants  are 

tttbolics  to  this  day,  as  the  Plowdens ;  some  are  protestants  of  our  church, 

v  the  descendants  of  Rous,  member  for  Dunwich.    The  humane  seceders 

fram  parUament  were  punished  for  the  desertion  of  their  seats  by  fine, 

^nvriioament,  and  other  Star-chamber  inflictions,  and,  (what  docs  not 

*ppctr  so  verv  unreasonable,)  by  lots  of  their  parliamentary  wages.     The 

yiriun  took  plaea  twice.     Sir  Edward  Coke  has  preserved  some  par- 

^*A>lan  rdatiog  to  it ;— he  was  the  last  man  who  would  have  followed  such 

tteiiiDplc. 
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sion  of  the  croivn.  She  consulted  her  ecclesiastic 
confidants  on  the  matter ;  but  they  assured  her  that  the 
pope  would  never  permit  the  endowments  of  a  parish 
to  he  appropriated  to  the  assistance  of  so  determined  an 
enemy  of  the  church  as  Henry  VIIL  She,  in  the  hope 
that  her  father's  soul  was  not  wholly  beyond  the  reach 
of  intercession,  presented  the  advowson  to  a  college  he 
had  re-founded  at  Cambridge,  saying,  ^  that  aa  his  bene- 
faction to  this  college  was  the  best  thing  he  had  done 
for  himself  the  best  thing  she  could  do,  to  shew  herdutjr, 
was  to  augment  its  revenues  for  his  sake."^  Among  the 
popular  accusations  against  Mary,  is  a  very  terrible  one, 
no  other  than  that  she  instigated  an  ecclesiastical  council 
to  exhume  her  father's  bones,  to  be  burnt  for  heresy.  At 
the  very  time  Mary  is  represented  as  encouragimg  such 
parricidal  insults  on  her  lather's  body,  she  was  occupied 
m  fond,  vain  solicitude,  for  the  comfort  of  his  soul ;  and 
was  actually  sparing  endowments  from  her  poverty,  in 
hopes  that  his  state  mieht  be  ameliorated.  Dr.  Weston, 
whose  name  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  the  author 
of  this  scandal ;  and  Fox  himself  owns,  that  his  motive 
for  promul^ting  it  was,  because  cardinal  Pole  insisted 
on  suspcndmg  him  from  his  functions  (in  the  queen's 
chapel),  on  account  of  his  immoral  life.  Mary,  of  course, 
acquiesced  in  this  decree,  or  at  least  did  not  interfere  to 
prevent  it. 

Weston  was  one  of  the  furious  persecutors,  of  the 
Bonner  and  Gardiner  class ;  a  good  Benedictine  histo* 
rian  records  with  disgust  a  repartee  of  this  bad  man,  in 
reply  to  one  of  the  protestant  martyrs,  who  said,  in 
answer  to  his  accusations  of  heterodoxy — 

"  We  have  the  word."' 

"Ay,"  replied  the  persecutor:  "but  we  have  the 
sword." 

The  proto-maityrs  of  the  protestant  church  of  England 
were  men  of  blameless  lives  and  consistent  conduct ;  their 
leader  was  prebend  Rogers,  of  St.  Paul's,  who  was  burnt 
at  Smithfield,  Fcbruar}'  4th,  1555.    The  same  week  were 

'  This  fact  is  told  nearly  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Southey :  although  he  dorf 
not  give  his  autlioritics,  he  is  too  inmous  a  church  antiquarian  to  bt 
doubted. 
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burnt,  SMmden,  rector  of  Allhallows,  at  Coventry ;  Dr. 
Rowland  Taylor,^  at  Hadleigh ;  and  bishop  Hooper^  at 
Gloucester.  All  were  offered  their  lives,  as  the  price  of 
apostasy;  but  all  remained  firm  in  their  fidth.  The 
martyrdom  of  bishop  Hooper  was  a  peculiar  instance  of 
ingratitude  in  Mary  s  government ;  tor  his  loyalty  to  her 
hm,  been  as  firm  as  his  adherence  to  his  church.  He 
wrote  a  narrative  of  his  conduct,  in  which  he  says,  with 
naive  simplicity,  **  When  queen  Mary's  fortunes  were  at 
the  worst,  I  rode  myself  fix>m  place  to  place  (as  is  well 
known),  to  win  and  stay  the  people  for  her  party.  And 
whereas  when  another  was  proclaimed  (laaj  Jane 
Gray),  I  preferred  our  queen,  notwithstandmg  the 
proclamations.  I  sent  horses  in  both  shires  (Gloucester 
and  Worcester)^  to  serve  her  in  great  danger,  as  sir 
John  Talbot,  and  William  Lygon,  esq.,  can  testify." 

At  the  end  of  the  week  of  crime,'  which  saw  the 
sufferings  of  these  four  good  men,  Alphonso  di  Castro, 
a  Franciscan  fiiar,  confessor  to  long  Philip,  preached 
before  the  court  a  sermon,  inveighing  against  tne  wick- 
edness of  burning  them ;  he  boldly  declared  the  truth, 
that  the  English  bishops  learned  not  in  scripture  to  bum 
any  one  for  their  conscience'  sake.     This  truly  christian 
•ermon  produced  an  order  firom  court,  whether  firom  the 
queen,  or  her  husband,  is  not  known,  to  stop  the 
bomings  for  upwards  of  five  weeks,  which  raised  nopes 
of  future  clemency,  but  in  vain ;  for  at  the  lowest  com- 
iNxtation,  above  two  hundred  human  creatures  perished, 
befioffe  the  persecution  and  Mary^s  life  ceased  together. 
In  February,  1555,  Christian  in.,  king  of  Denmark, 
vrote  an  excellent  letter  to  oueen  Mary,  claiming  bishop 
Coverdale,  the  translator  ot  the  English  Bible,  as  his 
subject.     Thus,  to  the  ioy  of  all  humane  persons,  was  a 
good  and  learned  man  deuvered  firom  adreadfiil  death. 

So  much  ridicule  has  been  cast  on  the  mistake  made 
ia  the  queen's  situation,  that  no  person  has  asked  the 
obvious  question  of — Who  governed  England,  during 

'  It  U  not  generally  known  that  bithop  Jeremy  Taylor,  one  of  the 
PMint  litcrwy  omameDtt  of  onr  church,  was  grandion  to  this  admirable 

*  Feb.  lOtb,  1555.     See  Fox's  Martyrs,  part  ii.,  p.  145. 
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the  time  which  embraced  the  commencement  of  the 
protestant  persecution,  and  her  violent  illness?    How 
violent  that  illness  was,  may  be  learned  fix)m  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Venetian  amba^ador,  Michele.^  ''  From  the 
time  of  her  first  afiliction/  she  was  a  prey  to  the  severest 
headaches,  her  head  being  frightfully  swelled ;  she  wu 
likewise  subject  to  perpetual  attacks  of  hysteria,  which 
other  women  exhale  by  tears  and  piercing  cries.^    From 
this  notice  may  be  implied,  that  the  wretched  queen 
still  retained  sufficient  command  of  herself  to  suppress 
all  audible  plaints,  as  unbecoming  her  royal  station. 
Who  can,  however,  believe,  that  a  woman  in  this  state 
of  mortal  suffering  was  capable  of  governing  a  kingdom, 
or  that  she  was  accountable  for  anything  done  m  it? 
Fox,  in  his  narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  the  protestant 
martyrs,  whenever  the  queen  is  mentioned,  really  co&- 
firms  the  description  of  Michele ;  sometimes  he  repoits 
she  laid  weeks    without  speaking,  as   one  dead,  and 
more  than  once  the  rumour  went  that  she  had  died  in 
childbed* 

The  females  of  her  household  and  her  medical  at- 
tendants   still  kept  up   the   delusive  hope,  that  her 
accouchement  was  at  nand.    Prayers  were  put  \xf  tor 
her  safe  delivery,  in  May,  1555 ;   and  circulars  wen 
written  (similar  to  those  prepared  at  the  birth  of  queen 
Elizabeth  and  Edward  VL),  in  which  blanks  were  left 
for  dates,  and  for  the  sex  of  the  royal  ofispring.    The 
news   was  actually  carried  to  Norwich  and  Ilanden^ 
that  a  prince  was  bom,    and  some  public    rejoicintf 
made  in  consequence.     She  continued  in  a  deplorable 
state  of  health  throughout  the  summer,  and  was  adviaed 
to  remove,  for  the  air  of  the  country.    This  removal  is 
thus  minutely  described  by  Strype's  MS.  chronicler:— 
July  21,  1555,  the   queen   removed  firom  St.  James's 
Palace  in  the  fields ;  passinsc  through  Whitehall  and  the 
park,  she  took  her  barge  at  Whitehall  stairs,  to  Lambeth, 

*  MS.  Lansdowne,  p.  840  A,  folio  157,  British  Museum. 

'  llcr  illness  commenced  with  redoubled  violence  at  its  usual  timf 
the  fall  of  the  leaf.     The  busy  and  brilliant  scenes  which  succeeded  tMh 
other  the  same  autumn,  greatly  aggravated  it,  so  that  she  never  regained 
her  health. 
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Dj  lord  cardinal's  house ;  there  she  mounted  into  her 
diariot,  and  rode  through  St  George's  fields  to  New- 
ioffton,  and  over  Newington  fields  to  Eltham  Palace,. 
irhere  she  arrived  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  Cardinal 
Pole,  lord  Pembroke,  lord  Montague,  and  many  more  of 
ber  court,  following  on  horseback,  and  a  vast  conflux  of 

Eple  to  see  her  grace,  above  ten  thousand.  This  seems 
first  appearance  since  her  illness. 
Whilst  Idaiy  laid  between  life  and  death,  only  ani- 
mated by  a  hope  which  every  day  became  fainter,  the 
cooduct  of  her  young  husband  was  by  no  means  edify- 
ing to  her  court  fortunately  the  queen  had  chosen 
naids  of  honour,  whose  correctness  of  life  was  unim* 

Cichable,  who  were  not  only  ladies  of  approved  virtue,, 
t  ready  to  do  batde,  if  any  audacious  offender  offered 
ID  incivility.  Of  this  praiseworthy  spirit,  the  beautiful 
hdy  Maffdalen  Dacre,  who  married,  m  the  next  reign, 
viscount  Montague,  afforded  a  signal  instance.^  One  cky,. 
m  she  was  at  her  toilette,  king  r  hilip,  who  had  observed 
i  small  window  which  lighted  her  dressing-room,  from 
i  corridor  at  Hampton  Court,  contrived  to  open  it  far 
enough  to  put  in  his  arm ;  when  the  fair  maid  of  honour^ 
jmdy  indignant  at  a  liberty  she  never  encouraged,  took 
pp  a  staff  which  stood  apropos  in  a  comer,  and  gave  the 
intruding  arm  so  souna  a  rap,  that  Philip  was  glad  to 
draw  it  back  in  a  hurry,  and  to  make  a  speedy  retreat. 
He  took  no  offence  at  this  specimen  ot  an  English 
lady's  spirit,  but  was  ever  afterwards  observed  to  treat 
die  heroine  of  the  staff  with  remarkable  deference.  The 
fur  Dacre  was  of  so  statelv  a  presence,  that  she  towered 
above  all  the  ladies  of  the  court  in  height ;  she  was 
aaid  of  honour  afterwards  to  queen  Elizabeth,  but  was 
accustomed  to  speak  with  infinite  scorn  of  the  immo- 
nlity  of  her  court,  when  compared  to  that  of  queen 
Mary.  When  Philip  found  that  the  ladies  of  his  wife's. 
honaehold  were  too  respectable  to  give  the  least  en- 
couragement to  his  advances,  it  is  affirmed  thai  he 
firmed  disreputable  acquaintances  with  females  of  low 
condition ;  at  least,  such  is  the  testimony  of  a  contem- 

*  life  of  Mafdalcn  Dacre,  Tiscounteis  of  MontaguCi  by  R.  Smith. 
VOL.  ▼.  E  S 
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some  conduct,  and  keep  to  his  own  wife.''*  Not  one 
word  of  virtuous  sympatny  is  there  in  behalf  of  the  suf- 
fering protestants,  neither  does  it  accuse  Mary  of  the 
least  participation  in  the  cruehies  then  transacting ;  on 
the  contrar^',  the  author's  tone  is  that  of  compliance  with 
the  prevailmg  religion. 

This  tract  seems  to  have  been  published  soon  after 
king  Philip's  departure  from  England,  which  took  place 
September,  1555,  being  occasioned  by  an  event  which 
filled  all  Europe  with  astonishment  This  was  the  abdi- 
cation of  his  father,  the  emperor  Charles,  who,  tormented 
with  the  gout,  and  weary  of  the  cares  of  sovereiffntV; 
summoned  his  son  to  receive  the  resignation  of  hiu 
hereditarj'  sceptres.  The  queen  had,  in  September, 
somewhat  recovered,  owing  to  the  sagacity  of  an  Irish 

Ehysician,  who  ventured  to  pronounce  a  true  opinion  of 
er  case,  and  apply  proper  remedies  for  her  agonizing 
maladies.*  Marj'  then  moved  in  state,  by  water,  from 
Hampton  Court  to  Greenwich  Palace,  from  whence 
kiiig  Philip  embarked,  to  receive  the  Spanish  sceptre. 

For  a  few  afternoons,  the  queen  struggled  to  pay  the 
attention  to  business  she  had  formerly  done,  but  her 
health  gave  way  a^ain  in  the  attempt,  and  she  was  seen 
no  more  at  council.^  With  her  married  life  the  inde- 
pendence of  her  reign  cdased;  from  whatever  cause, 
whether  owing  to  her  dcsj^erate  state  of  health,  or  from 
her  idea  of  wifely  duty,  Philip,  whether  absent  orpresent, 
guided  the  English  government.  When  he  left  England, 
the  queen  desired  cardinal  Pole  to  make  minutes  of  the 
king's  hist  injunctions  for  the  privy  council,  and  they  are 
still  preserved  in  his  hand-writing.*  In  another  privy 
council  journal  extant,  the  Enghsh  government,  consiflt* 
ing  of  Gardiner,  Winchester,  Arundel,  Pembroke,  fsffU 
and  Petre,  and  the  bishoi>s  of  Ely  and  Rochester,^  gave 

'  It  is  evident  this  tract  was  printed,  since  it  begins  «rith  thevordi-* 
**  Tiiough  it  l>e  never  so  dan^rous  to  me  to  wt  this  little  treatise  abmd" 

*  Ware's  Annnls,  p.  204. 
'  Burnet's  Ilel'orination,  vol.  ii. 

*  This  is  an  additional  proof  that  king  Philip  governed  England  atbti 
pleasure.  See,  likewise,  the  minute  journal  rendered  to  him  by  thtf^ 
council,  printed  I'roui  State  Paper  Ofiice,  by  Mr.  l^tler,  Edirtrd  <b^ 
Mary,  vol.  ii.,  p.  483,  dated  at  this  time,  September,  16d5. 

*  Burnet,  Itef.,  vol.  iii.  Records,  p.  236. 
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Philip,  as  king,  minute  accounts  of  their  proceedings* 
ecclesiastical  and  domestic.  He  wrote  his  mind  on  the 
opposite  column  with  no  more  recognition  of  his  wife's 
authority  than  was  observed  by  Henry  VII.  to  Eliza- 
beth of  York,  and  he  very  coolly,  in  his  own  name,  orders 
twelve  ships  of  the  English  fleet  to  escort  Iiis  abdicated 
fiither  to  Spain,  without  the  ceremony  of  asking  the 
leave  of  their  royal  mistress.  These  documents  afford 
incontestable  proof  that  Philip  of  Spain,  not  Mary  of 
England,  was  the  reigning  sovereign,  after  their  hands 
were  united.  If  this  liad  not  been  the  case,  how  could 
the  truthful  Fuller,  the  protestant  historian  of  the 
church,  who  lived  too  near  the  times  of  queen  Mary  to 
be  deceived,  thus  speak  of  her? — "She  had  been  a 
worthy  princess,  if  as  little  cruelty  had  been  done  under 
her  as  by  her.  She  hated  to  equivocate,  and  always  was 
what  she  was,  without  dissembling  her  judgment  or  con- 
duct for  fear  or  flattery." 

"In  the  time  of  queen  Mary,"  says  a  minute  of 
council,  quoted  by  Strype,  "after  the  king  of  Spain  was 
her  husband,  nothing  was  done  in  England  but  with  the 

K'vity  and  directions  of  the  said  king's  ministers."  Sir 
komas  Smith,  in  an  oration  recommending  single  life 
to  princes  (hj  which  he  means  queens-regnant),  traces 
aD  the  cruelty  of  Mary's  reign  to  her  marriage. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  borne  out  by  the  contem- 
porary biographer  of  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  who  calls 
Qoeen  Mary  "  a  woman  evei^  way  excellent  while  she 
AUowed  her  own  inclination.  It  is  an  historical  mis- 
tike  to  suppose  that  Philip  II.  had  no  power  in  the 
gmmment  of  England ;  there  was  none  legally  given 
oim  b^  parliament,  but  at  the  time  of  the  queen's 
dreadful  illness  he  possessed  himself  of  it. 

Although  every  generous  feeling  is  naturally  roused 
fgiunst  the  horrid  cruelties  perpetrated  in  her  name,  yet 
U  b  unjust  and  ungrateful  to  mention  her  maiden  reign 
yii  unaualified  abhorrence ;  for  if  the  tyrannical  laws 
?*8tittttea  bv  her  father  had  remained  a  few  years  more 
^  force,  the  representative  government  of  Encland 
^<|Qld  gradually  nave  withered  under  the  terrors  of  im- 
prisonments and  executions  without  impartial  trial,  and 
r^gal  despotism  would  have  been  as  successfuWy  csXa- 
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blished  here  as  it  was  in  France  and  Spain  bv  the  de- 
scendants of  Henrj'  VIIL's  associates,  Francis  L  and 
Charles  V.  This  change  arose  from  the  queen's  own 
ideas  of  rectitude,^  for  tne  majority  of  her  councilloiSy 
judges,  and  aristocracy,  had  as  strong  a  tendency  to 
corrupt  and  slavish  principles  as  the  worst  enemy  to 
national  freedom  could  wish. 

Many  wholesome  laws  were  made  or  revived  by  her; 
among  others,  justices  of  the  peace  were  enjmned  to 
take  tne  examination  of  felons  m  writing,  at  the  same 
time  binding  xidtnesses  over  to  prosecute:  without  these 
regulations,  a  moment's  reflection  will  shew,  that  mocb 
malignant  accusation  might  take  place  in  a  justice  room, 
unless  witnesses  were  bound  to  prove  their  words.  All 
landholders  and  householders  were  made  proportionaUy 
chargeable  to  the  repair  of  roads.  The  eaols  were  in  a 
respectable  state ;  since  Fox  allows,  that  tne  persons  im- 
prisoned for  conscience'  sake  were  treated  humanely  in 
the  prisons  under  royal  authority,  while  the  persecuting 
bishops  made  noisome  confinement  part  of  the  toftoRS 
of  the  unhappy  protestants. 

Queen  Mary  is  commended  for  the  merciful  pio- 
vision  she  made  for  the  poor;  there  is,  however,  no 
trace  of  poor-rates,  levied  from  the  community  at  Uiie» 
like  those  established  by  her  sister  Elixabeth,  at  w 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  that  the  poor  iwre 
relieved  by  Mary  is  evident,  by  the  entire  cesatSM 
of  those  insiurections,  on  account  of  utter  destitutko, 
which  took  place  in  her  father's  and  brother's  i^jpf* 
and  now  ana  then  under  the  sway  of  Elizabeth.  Inis 
is  more  singular,  since  com  was  at  famine  price'  throogb- 
out  the  chief  part  of  Mar^^'s  reign,  owing  to  a  series  of 
inclement  years  and  wet  harvests.  It  seems  likely  Ait 
part  of  the  church  lands  she  restored,  were  devoted  to 
the  relief  of  tlie  destitute,  since  very  few  monastieries 
were  re-founded.*  In  her  reign  was  altered  that  mys- 
terious law,  called  benefit  of  clergy.     It  had  origini^ 

^  *  See  her  charge  to  her  judges,  quoted  by  sir  Xicholu  ThrodtBiortoo 
on  his  trial. 

'  See  the  calculation  of  the  price  of  com,  throughoot  Ibar  oendv 
in  Toone's  Chronological  Historj. 

'  Westminster,  the  Obserrants  at  Greenwich,  the    Carthiiiiaos 
Sheen,  and  Brigettines  at  ^Vou,  V\^2d  \S&«  boc^ital  of  the  Sttfoj. 
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in  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilization,  when  the  church 
anatched  from  the  tyranny  of  barbarous  and  ignorant 
chie&  all  prisoners  or  victims  who  could  read,  and 
claiming  them  as  her  own,  asserted  the  privilege  of 
bringing  them  to  trial.  Thus  were  the  learned  judged 
by  the  learned,  and  the  ignorant  left  to  the  mercies  of 
those  savage  as  themselves.  This  law  tended  won- 
derfully to  the  encouragement  of  learning,  in  times 
when  not  one  out  of  two  thousand  laymen  knew  a  letter 
in  the  booL  Since  the  comparative  cessation  from  civil 
war,  after  the  accession  of  queen  Mary's  grand&ther> 
general  knowledge  had  surged  forward  m  such  mighty 
waves,  that  the  law  of  benefit  of  clergv>  with  many 
odiers  of  hish  utility  five  centuries  before,  were  left 
without  an  object,  their  actual  purposes  having  ebbed 
away  in  the  transitions  of  the  times.  The  law  of  sanc- 
toaiy  was  one  of  these.  Mary  wished,  when  she  re- 
finuraed  the  monastery  of  Westminster,  for  the  privileges 
of  its  sanctuarv  to  be  abolished ;  but  seijeant  Plowo^n 
made  a  stand  tor  them,  on  legal  grounds. 

Many  customs  and  uaases  existed  in  the  reign  of  our 

fiiBt  queen  remant,  which  form  amusing  contrasts  with 

the  luxury  and  refinement  witnessed  unaer  the  sway  of 

our  present  sovereim  lady.     Domestic  cleanliness,  in 

the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  was  by  no  means  an  English 

diancteristic     When  a  room  was  out  of  order,  the 

floor  was  neither  swept  nor  washed,  but  received  a 

fresh  strewing  of  green  rushes ;  just  like  the  littering  of 

a  fiurm-yaid,  when  it  is  newly  spread  with  straw,  for 

die  accmnmodation  of  the  cows  or  pigs,  and  the  old 

wsAice  remains  a  fermenting  mass  beneath.    Thus,  layer 

cf  rushes  accumulated  over  layer,  covering  up  bones, 

fisgments  from  the  wasteful  oining  table,  and  other 

ibooiinations.    On  occasions  of  dancing,  all  this  litter 

t      ns  disturbed,  by  a  circle  being  swept  in  the  midst  of 

1^      the  hall ;  the  stone  floor  was  thus  maae  clear  of  incum- 

kaaoes,  while  the  extra  littering  was  heaped  up  all 

voond.    This  custom  explains  an  expression  used  by 

Shakspeare  and  the  early  dramatists  and  chroniclers,  of 

**  A  hall !  a  hall !"  when  persons  wished  to  dance.     Such 

^•B  the  call  by  which  aomestics  understood  they  were 
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to  sweep  the  dancing  ring  in  the  hall.     How  noxious 
the  vapours  of  the  newly  disturbed  compost  must  have 
been  to  persons  warm  with  dancing,  may  be  suppoeed. 
The  great  philosopher  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
evidently  was  not  used  to  such  dirty  ways,  in  his"  native 
Holland,  attributed  the  various  plagues,  which  then  de» 
solated  England,  to  these  horrid  nabits.    His  dcscriptioa 
is  as  follows: — ^'As  to  the  floors,"  says  Erasmus,  in 
his  letter  to  Dr.  Francis,  ''they  are  usually  made  of 
clay,  covered  with  rushes,  that  grow  in  fens ;  these  are 
so  litde  disturbed,  that  the  lower  mass  sometimes  re* 
mains  for  twenty  years  together,  and  in  it  a  collection 
of  every  kind  of  filth.     Hence,  upon  a  change  of  weather, 
a  vapour  is  exhaled,  most  pernicious  to  the  human 
bodv."    He  declares  this  to  be  the  reason  England  was 
so  frequently  afflicted  with  pestilence.    The  n^les  were 
not  a  whit  cleanlier  than  the  country  gentry ;  but  as  tbej 
usually  were  possessed  of  several  seats,  they  indulged  in 
the  luxury  of^  removing  from  one  to  another,  when  the 
insects  cherished  by  their  dirty  customs  became  incon- 
venient    These  progresses  they  elegantly  termed  "wing 
to  sweeten."    The  most  pitiful  complaints  were  made  by 
lord  Paget  to  Edward  Vi.'s  privy  council,  because, being 
in  disgrace,  he  was  confined  to  Beaudesert,  which  he 
assured  them,  ''  though  pretty,  was  too  small,  and  had 
withal  become,  by  some  months'  residence,  horribfy  lai* 
savoury,  and  could  not  be  sweetened,  without  the  re- 
moval of  his  family."* 

The  dwellings  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  were 
made  of  timber  and  clay,  or  of  wattled  sticks  and  nind> 
The  Spaniards  who  came  over  with  king  Philip  at  firrt 
expressed  great  scorn  of  these  mud  edifices,  which  tfaej 
termed  the  national  architectrnx; ;  but  when  they  be- 
held the  good  living  of  the  inhabitants,  ''  the  English) 
said  they,  '^  live  in  houses  made  of  dirt  and  sticks,  but 
they  fare  therein  as  well  as  their  monarcL" ' 

Queen  Mary  having  overcome  the  repugnance  of  the 
English  to  be  governed  by  a  sovereign  lady,  was  dia* 
posed  to  place  her  own  sex  in  stations  of  authority,  rf 

'  Lodfre's  Illustrations,  voT.  i.,  p.  169. 
'  HoHngshcd,  vol.  i.,  p.  187. 
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which  there  have  been  few  examples  before  or  since. 
She  made  lady  Berkley  a  justice  oi  the  peace  for  Glou- 
cestershire, and  lady  Kous  she  appointea  of  the  quorum 
for  Suffolk,  ''  who  did  usually  sit  on  the  bench  at  assizes 
and  sessions,  among  the  other  justices,  cincta  ghdio — 
girt  ¥dth  the  swora.^  The  houses  of  parliament  had 
some  customs,  now  obsolete.  It  was  necessary  for  a  peer 
to  obtain  leave  from  the  sovereign,  if  he  found  it  need- 
ful to  absent  himself  when  parliament  was  sitting. 

Francis,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  being  sick  in  the  autumn 
of  ]  555,  the  queen  granted  him  licence  of  absence,  and 
appointed  the  persons  she  chose,  or  rather  her  govern- 
ment, for  his  proxy.  Sir  William  Petre  thus  wrote  to 
the  sick  earl : — "  This  bearer,  your  servant,  bringing  to 
you  the  queen's  majesty's  licence  to  be  absent  from 
parliament  I  thought  it  good  also  to  signify  unto  your 
lordship,  that  her  majesty  is  very  sorry  for  your  sick- 
ness, and  trusts,  that  giving  yourself  well  to  the  recovery 
of  your  health,  you  snail,  by  God's  grace,  shortly  grow 
strong  again.  In  your  proxy,  her  majesty  prays  you  to 
name  the  lord  Montague  and  bishop  of  £ly  jomtfy  and 
severally."  The  earl  thanked  her  majesty  ror  appointing 
him  such  honourable  representatives,  and  sent  ms  proxy 
by  his  son.  If  a  memoer  of  the  lower  house  absented 
himself  contumaciously,  he  lost  his  wages. 

The  English  drama  assumed  some  likeness  to  its  pre- 
sent form  under  her  patronage.  The  old  mysteries  and 
moralities  had  given  way  before  the  regular  plays  of 
Plautus  and  Terence,  acted  in  Latin  by  the  ooys  of 
Westminster  or  St.  Paul's  school,  who  were  chiefly  the 
acolytes,  or  assistants  of  the  mass.  Heywood,  the 
queen's  poet  and  dramatic  writer,  was  frequently  sent 
for  in  her  long  illness ;  and  when  she  was  able  to  listen 
to  recitation,  he  repeated  his  verses  or  superintended 
performances  for  her  amusement. 

The  queen  remained  at  Greenwich  the  remainder  of 
the  year  1555,  so  very  sick  and  weak,  that  it  was  daily 
expected  she  would  surrender  her  life  where  she  drew 
her  first  breath.  The  autumn  was  unhealthy,  owing  to 
incessant  floods  of  rain ;  and  the  Thames  rose  so  high^ 

*  Harl.  MS,  980, 1.     In  MS.  notes  of  Mr.  Attorney-general  Noy. 
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that  Westminster  Hall  was  under  water,  and  wherries 
rowed  through  it.  Gardiner,  the  lord  chancellor^  died 
at  the  close  of  the  same  ^ear.'  Mary  severely  felt  his 
loss  as  a  financier ;  for  his  integrity  and  sagacity  were 
remarkable  in  pecuniary  afiairs;  he  managed  her  in- 
come so  welly  tliat  her  expenditure  did  not  exceed  the 
ancient  revenues  of  the  crown  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Queen  Mary  permitted  the  duchess  of  Northumber- 
land to  retain  a  maintenance  sufficient  to  support  her 
rank,  through  the  intercession  of  don  Diego  de  Monde^ 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  the  queen  carried  her  gene- 
rosity so  far,  as  to  repossess  the  duchess  in  the  rojnl 
palace  at  Chelsea,  since  she  was  buried  at  Chebea 
Church  in  1555,  and  left  in  her  will  to  her  son-in-liv, 
sir  Henry  Sidney,  the  green  and  gold  hangings  in  At 
gallery  in  the  Manor  House  (water  side)  Chelsea. 

An  alarming  accident  happened  whilst  the  queen 
dwelt  at  Greenwich,  owing  to  the  forgetfiilnesB  of  ft 
gunner  belonging  to  a  ship  passing  down  the  ThameSi 
who,  intending:  to  salute  the  palace,  dischaiged  a  small 
cannon,  or  falcon,  loaded  with  ball,  which  broke  the 
windows  of  the  queen's  chamber,  and  the  ball  even 
penetrated  into  her  room.  The  unlucky  marksman  wtf 
not  punished  for  this  unwelcome  salute,  as  he  {beaded 
acciacnt. 

'  In  Fox's  Mtrtyrology  a  popular  error  has  been  indueed  by  animtiiVi 
declaring  that  Gardiner  was  struck  with  death  while  waiting  fijr  the  oc** 
of  the  dreadful  executions  of  Latimer  and  Ridley.  It  u  singular  tbtt 
this  story  likewise  made  the  old  duke  of  Norfolk  impatient  for  his  Sv^ 
on  the  same  occasion,  who  had  been  in  his  grave  more  than  a  twelveaosri' 
before.  As  Fox  must  have  minutely  known  every  particular  ia  At 
Norfolk  family »  from  having  been  chaplain  and  conSdant  to  the  dudM** 
of  Richmond,  and  appointed  by  her  tutor  to  the  orphans  of  her  n*" 
fortunate  brother  (the  earl  of  Surrey),  the  whole  story  ia  moat  likily^ 
awkward  interpolation  of  one  of  the  martyrologist's  early  editors,  liar  cob- 
temporarics  never  make  those  species  of  mistakes.  The  true  dst*  ^ 
Gardiner's  death  is  marked  by  a  letter,  written  at  the  rery  time,  ft** 
London,  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury'  (Lodge's  lUustratioot,  vc»L  i.).*^ 

'*  My  lord  of  Winchester,  whose  soul  God  pardon,  is  dcparied,  and  bii 
bowels  were  buried  at  St.  Mary  Over}'*s,  in  Southwark,  but  bis  body,  u^^ 
aaying  is,  shall  be  carried  to  \Vinchester  Cathedral,  to  be  baried  Ifac*' 
What  time  he  departed  is  not  yet  certainly  known,  but  moat  men  isf  b* 
died  on  Tuesday,  at  night,  being  the  12th  day  of  this  instant,  about  t«0 
o'clock  after  midnight,  at  Westminster,  and  was  brought  in  his  http  ^ 
his  house  in  South wark.**    This  was  the  palace  of  hii  see  in  South^Hu 
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Maiy  once  more  appeared  in  public  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1556,  pale  as  a  corpse,  and  looking  ten 
Tears  older  tnan  when  she  was  last  seen.^     She  reviewed 
tier  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners  in  Greenwich  Park ; 
after  which  a  tumbler  came  forth  from  the  crowd,  and 
Tolunteered  so  many  droll  antics  for  the  royal  diversion, 
that  he  elicited  a  hearty  laueh  and  a  reward  from  the 
sick  queen.     A  deep  obscunty  remains  on  her  locality 
throughout  the  chief  part  of  tliis  year,  which  was  marked 
with  persecution,  insurrection,  and  &mine.   The  dreadful 
martyrdom  of  Cranmer  took  place  in  the  spring.     The 
utter  paucity  of  all  intelligence  concerning  tne  residence 
and  movements  of  Mary,  and  her  total  absence  from 
council,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  again  on  a 
sick  bed.     She  made  no  progresses  in  the  summer:  in- 
deed, such  movements  were  impossible  in  her  desperate 
state  of  health;  for  when  she  attempted  them  in  her 
&ther^8  reign,  she  was  usually  carried  home  ill  in  a 
litter.     Her  i^ectionate  maid  of  honour,  Jane  Dormer, 
who  married  a  Spanish  grandee,  the  conde  di  Feria, 
and  wrote  her  own  memoirs,  affirms  that  her  royal  mis- 
tress, when  convalescent  in  the  summer,  retired  to  the 
palace  at  Croydon,  which  bad  been  a  dower  residence 
of  her  mother,  Katharine  of  Arragon.    Here  her  sole 
amusement  was  walking^  plainly  dressed,  with  her  ladies, 
and  entering  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  and,  unknown  to 
fhem,  relieving  their  wants.     She  likewise  chose  those 
of  their  children  that  seemed  promising  for  the  benefits 
of  education.    This  account  agrees  with  her  extreme 
lore  of  children,  and  the  numerous  ffod-children  and 
infimt  proteg;6es,  on  whom  she  lavished  a  great  part  of 
lier  nanow  income  in  her  youth.' 

The  invalid  queen,  in  her  moments  of  convalescence, 
loothed  her  cares  and  miseries  at  the  embroidery  frame. 
Many  specimens  of  her  needlework  were  extant  in  the 
icign  of  James  L,  and  are  thus  celebrated  by  Taylor, 
tbe  poet  of  the  needle : — 

*llarj  b€re  the  fceptre  swayed ; 
Aid  dioogh  she  were  a  queen  of  mighty  power, 

'  ICchde.  the  Venetian  ambassador.     Lanidowne  MS. 

*  9m  ahaoat  every  page  of  her  Privy  Purse  Eipenses,  edited  b^  ut  V. 
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Her  memory  will  nerer  be  decayed, 

Wliich  by  her  works  ore  likewise  in  the  Tower, 

In  Windsor  Castle,  and  in  Hampton  Court : 

In  that  most  pompons  room  called  Paradise, 

Whoever  pleaseth  thither  to  resort 

May  see  some  works  of  hers  of  wondrous  price,  (Taloe.) 

Her  greatness  held  it  no  disreputation 

To  hold  the  needle  in  her  royal  hand ; 

Which  was  a  good  example  to  our  nation. 

To  banish  idleness  throughout  her  land. 

And  thus  this  queen  in  wisdom  thought  it  fit ; 

The  needle's  work  pleased  her,  and  she  graced  it." 

Where  "  the  pompous  room  called  Paradise^  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,"  may  be,  must  remain  a  mystery ;  but  it  was 
probably  one  of  the  ancient  state  apartments  destroyed 
oy  William  III.,  to  make  way  for  the  quadrangle  built 
and  ornamented  in  the  mode  a  la  Louis  Quatorzc.  It  is 
easy  to  surmise  that  it  was  hung  with  tapestry  repre- 
senting the  garden  of  Eden,  with  beasts,  birds,  and 
plants,  depicted  according  to  such  artistical  ideas  as 
Mary  and  her  maids  of  honour  might  possess,  when  de- 
lineating subjects  of  natural  history  in  cross-stitch.  Ka- 
tharine of  Arragon,  the  mother  of  queen  Mary,  com- 
menced ornamenting  the  state  apartments  in  the  Tower. 
According  to  Taylor,  Mary  finished  the  splendid  and 
elaborate  tapestry  begun  by  her  mother ;  but  all  vestiges 
of  the  royal  apartments  of  the  Tower  were  swept  away 
by  the  destructive  warfare  in  the  succeeding  centuiy* 
The  very  site  has  become  matter  of  dispute ;  and  with 
these  antique  palatial  lodging-rooms  vanished  the  united 
labours  that  queen  Maiy  and  her  mother  had  bestowed 
on  their  hnnffings  and  furniture.  It  is  possible  that  some 
remains  of  Mary's  needlework  may  exist  at  Windsof 
Castle.  It  is  known,  firom  her  pnvy  purse  expenscSi 
that  she  worked  an  enormous  arm-chair,  as  a  new  vear^ 
gift,  for  her  father,  Henry  VIII. ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  it  is  the  specimen  of  Marj^'s  needlework  Tayl<^ 
alludes  to,  as  well  known  at  Windsor. 

A  series  of  plots  and  insurrections  took  place,  agitated 
1' v  a  younger  brother  of  the  Stafford  family,  who  was  • 
nephew  ot  cardinal  Pole,  and  had  been  nialcontent  be- 
fore his  uncle  returned  to  England.  The  object  was  t» 
seize  the  public  treasure.  The  French  ambassador  wa^ 
as  usual,  concerned  with  this  risino;,  which  had  sevei* 
ramifications ;  in  w\uc\i  two  of  the  household  of  the 
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princess  Elizabeth  were  again  concerned,  and  when  ar- 
rested, they  accused  their  mistress  of  participation.  The 
princess,  however,  had  not  the  least  difficulty  in  con- 
vincing her  sister  of  her  innocence,  who  sent  her  a  ring, 
in  token  of  her  confidence.  The  officers  of  Elizabeth 
were  executed.  A  new  disturbance  was  raised  in 
July,  by  an  impostor,  who  personated  the  deceased  earl 
of  Devonshire,  and  who  actually  proclaimed  himself  and 
Elizabeth  king  and  queen,  l^his  trying  circumstance 
produced  no  division  between  the  royal  sisters ;  nor  did 
the  populace  take  the  slightest  interest  in  the  attempts 
of  any  of  the  disturbers.  Lord  Bray,  the  son-in-law  of 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  confined  in  the  Tower, 
being  accused  of  participation  in  Stafford's  revolt.  Lady 
Bray  was  admitted  to  the  queen's  presence,  and  pleaded 
the  cause  of  her  lord  very  earnestly  and  successfully. 

Mrs.  Clarencieux,  the  queen's  old  maid,  came  to  lady 
Bray,  with  kind  words  from  her  majesty,  and  invited 
her  to  dine  with  her,  and  led  her  by  the  hand  through 
the  court  to  her  chamber ;  and  this  was  thought  to  be 
by  the  queen's  special  commandment.  The  queen,  two 
days  after,  spoke  of  the  devotion  of  the  young  wife  with 
ffreat  praise ;  but  added  w^ith  emphasis,  which  it  was 
tnougnt  alluded  to  her  own  case,  that — 

**  God  sent  ofttimes  to  good  women  evil  husbands."  * 

The  stout  Gospeller,  Edward  Underbill,  escaped  all 
persecution  for  his  religion,  though  he  had  been  in  some 
danger  whilst  the  queen's  severe  illness  lasted.  His  ene- 
mies sometimes  would  tell  him  that  warrants  were  out 
against  him.  To  which  the  valiant  protestant  said,  if  they 
were,  and  he  found  them  not  duly  signed  by  the  council, 
(it  should  seem  by  this  assertion  that  the  sick  queen's 
signature  was  not  appended  to  these  tyrannical  mstru- 
ments,)  he  should  go  farther  than  Peter,  who  only  cut 
off*  the  ear  of  Malcnus,  for  he  should  cut  off  the  nead 
and  ears  into  the  bargain  of  any  messenger  who  served 
such  warrant  Some  light  is  cast  on  the  cruel  inqui- 
sition that  performed  the  enormities  in  Mary's  reign, 
after  her  marriage^  since  Underbill  considers  himself 

'  Strype  and  Lodge's  Illustrations.     Shrewsbury  Correspondence. 
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legally  authorized  in  resisting  to  death  any  warrant 
which  was  not  signed  by  five  of  the  council.     Now 
Burnet  expressly  says,  neither  Mary  nor  cardinal  Pole 
were  ever  at  these  councils ;  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
persecutions,  seldom  more  than  three  sat  in  consultation. 
Underhill  took  the  precaution  of  walling  up,  with  a 
good  barrier  of  bricks,  all  his  polemic  libraxy,  m  a  niche 
of  his  bedchamber  in  Wooa-street.     He   assures  his 
reader  they  were  all  released  from  their  concealment,  as 
good  as  new,  when  the  scene  changed,  at  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth.     Thus,  this  gallant  gentleman  of  the  pen 
and  swonl  weathered  all  the  political  and  religious  stonns 
of  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  lived  prosperously  till  a  jgood 
old  age,  under  the  sway  of  Elizabeth.     In  truth,  being  ft 
county  gentleman  of  family  and  fortune,   he  was  in 
little  dai^r;  for  the  ugliest  feature  in  the  Marian  pe^ 
secution  was,  that  the  vengeance  of  the  inquisitors  was 
principally  wreaked  on  the  poor  and  lowly,  whose  tor- 
tures and  sufferings  were  made  terrific  examples  to 
their  superiors,  a  mode  of  proceeding  the  direct  re- 
verse to  all  former  policy  in  England.   Those  who  were 
of  rank  sufficient  to   have  access  to  the  oueen,  were 
generally  pardoned,  if  she  could  induce  Gardiner  to 
consent.      In  the  cases   of  Edwin   Sandys,   sir  J(^ 
Cheke,  and  her  sister  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  lord 
Bray,  she  actively  interfered  for  their  preservation.  The 
flight  of  the  dowager  of  Suffolk  to  the  continent  seem* 
to  have  originated  as  much  from  her  stolen  match  with 
her  man,  Richard  Barty,  as  on  a  religious  account.^ 

'  The  manner  in  which  the  widows  of  mature  years,  connected  with  tbi 
ro}al  family,  had  wedded  men  of  obscure  degree,  is  worthy  of  rentf^* 
The  practice  began  with  the  daughter  of  Edward  I.,  who  married  bcr 
husband's  squire;  then  the  widow  of  Henry  V.  married  Owen  Tulorj 
her  sister-in-law,  Jaquette*  duchess  of  Bedford,  took  for  her  husb^ 
Kichurd  Woodville,  a  soldier  of  fortune:  the  descendants  of  both  tbc«^ 
last  unions  intermarried,  and  reigned  in  England^  in  the  persoiu  ^ 
Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York.  The  next  sister  of  Elizabeth  <» 
York,  Cecily,  the  widow  of  lord  Wi-lles,  married  one  Kyme,  of  Lincol"- 
shire,  (perhaps  of  the  same  family  as  the  husband  of  poor  Anne  A%ki*i) 
Frances  Brantlon,  duchess  of  Suffolk ,  (mother  of  lady  Jane  Grayi)  V 
disgraced  by  nucen  Elizabeth,  when  her  wedlock  with  a  Mr.  Stcln*|^ 
discovered,  ihe  haughty  Anne  Stanhope,  duchess  of  Somerset,  took^^ 
her  spouse  Mr.  Xewdigate,  a  lawyer  ;  and  Katharine,  heiress  of  "**" 
loughby  and  dowager  duchess  of  Suffolk^  (widow  of  Charles  Bran^v 
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In  February^  1556-7,  visits  of  friendly  intercourse 
were  exchanged  between  the  queen  and  her  sister  Eliza- 
beth,  who  spent  some  weeks  at  Somerset  House*  This 
paUce  seems  to  have  been  granted  to  the  princess  by 
her  sister,  as  her  town  house.  The  trouble,  and  even 
persecution,  with  which  Dudley  had  plagued  Elizabeth 
regarding  her  claim  to  Durham  House,  (a  much  inferior 
domicile,)  and  her  complaints  of  being  bereft  of  any 
town  house,  are  the  chiet  topic  of  her  correspondence  at 
the  close  of  Edward  VL's  life.  A  contemporary  chronicle* 
shews  Elizabeth  living  with  great  royalty  at  Somerset 
House,  built  by  the  protector  Somerset,  by  which  he 
had  impoverished  his  family  and  lost  his  popularity. 
Queen  Mary  returned  the  frequent  visits  ner  sister 
had  made  her,  during  her  sprmg  abode  at  Somerset 
House,  by  a  prosress  to  Hatfield.  Here  the  next  morn- 
ings after  masSf  die  was  entertained  by  Elizabeth  with  a 
grand  exhibition  of  bear-baiting,  witn  which,  says  the 
chronicler,  '^  their  highnesses  were  ri^ht  well  content." 
To  do  Miury  justice,  this  is  the  only  mstance  recorded 
of  her  presence  and  satis&ction  at  any  exhibition  of 
cruelty.  Neither  letters,  account  book,  nor  any  other  evi- 
dence we  have  yet  discovered,  represent  her  as  an  en- 
courager  or  re  warder  of  the  cruel  amusements  in  vogue  at 
her  era ;  and  in  this,  with  the  exception  of  her  mother,  she 
stands  alone  among  her  family.  She  seldom  hunted, 
even  in  her  youth,  and  she  never  swore,  either  on  paper  or 
by  utterance, — ^negative  good  qualities,  which  candour 
demands  should  be  recorded  to  her  credit,  when  so  many 
evil  ones  have  been  alleged  against  her.  The  evening 
recreations  of  Hatfield,  it  may  be  considered,  were  more 
to  the  taste  of  the  musical  queen  than  the  morning  bear- 
baiting,  for  they  consisted  of  concerts,  at  which  her  sister 
Elizabeth  amused  her  by  playing  on  the  virginals,  accom- 
panied by  a  chorister  boy,  wno  possessed  a  divine  voice. 

eodowed  with  herself  and  her  hereditary  barony,  Ridiard  Barty,  after- 
wards the  founder  of  a  noble  line.  This  lady  is  placed  as  a  victim  in  the 
martyrologies ;  but  documents  do  not  agree  with  any  such  classification, 
as  it  is  plain,  by  the  marginal  notes  in  the  work  which  she  published  of 
Katharine  Parr,  that  she  approved  of  the  eelibecy  of  the  clergy ;  and  if 
these  were  her  tenets  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  inference  is  reasonable, 
that  love,  not  religion,  was  the  cause  of  herquarrel  with  queen  Mary. 
*  Printed  by  Strype;  will  be  quoted  in  Euubeth't  lAfe. 
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Before  the  end  of  the  summer,  queen  Mary  returned 
the  hospitalities  at  Hatfield  by  a  fete  champetre  and  al 
fresco  concert,  at  Richmond  Palace,  of  peculiar  elegance. 
'ilic  queen  sent  her  barge  for  her  sister,  who  was  again 
resident  in  London,  at  Somerset  House.     Surelv  the 
decorations  ]>rovided  for  the  triumphal  passage,  up  the 
Thames,  of  Elizabeth,  then  in  the  prime  of  her  life  and 
hopes,  might  have  been  exceeded  by  that  princess  in 
costliness,  when  in  the  zenith  of  her  regal  splendour,  but 
never  in  taste ;  for  Mar}'  had  caused  her  baige  to  be 
festooned,  for  her  sister's  voyage,  with  rich  ganands  of 
flowers,  and   covered  with  an   awning  of  green  sill:, 
embroidered   with  branches  of  eslantinc   and  golden 
blossoms.     Under  this  canopv  Ehzabetli  sat  in  state, 
attended  by  the  comptroller  of  her  household,  sir  Thonus 
Pope,  and  four  of  her  ladies  of  honour.     Six  boats  fol- 
lowed with  the  gentlemen  of  Elizabeth's  retinue,  who 
were  dressed  in  russet  damask  and  blue  satin,  with  caps 
of  silver  cloth  and  green  plumes.     Queen  3Iary  reccircd 
her  sister  and  her  brilliant  train  in  Richmond  Palsce 
Gardens,  and  entertained  her  with  a  sumptuous  bonoiiety 
in-  a  pavilion  constructed  in  the  labyrinth,  in  the  lorm 
of  a  castle,  made  of  cloth  of  gold  and   violet  vcket, 
embroidered  with  silver  fleur-de-lis,  and  her  mothers 
device  of  the  })omegranate  in  eold.     A   concert  suc- 
ceeded the  banc^uet,  at  which  the  best  minstrels  in  the 
kingdom  gratified  the  high  musical  tastes  of  the  roval 
sisters ;  but  there  is  no  mention  made  that  either  buUs» 
bears,  badgers,  or  any  other  creatures,  were  baited  for 
their  diversion.     In  the  eveniufi;,  the  queen's  baige  with 
its  gay    garlands  was   again    launched    on  the  siker 
Thames,  for  the  homeward  voyage  of  the  heiress  of  Eng- 
hind;  and  followed  by  the  attendant  boats,  the  beiU' 
tiful  water  procession  safely  arrived  that  night  at  So- 
merset House. 

The  (jueen  had  reason  soon  afler  to  express  her  high 
approbation  of  the  dutiful  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  regari- 
ing  her  reception  of  the  king  of  Sweden's  propo^  of 
marriage  for  his  heir.  Maiy's  conduct,  it  examined 
through  the  medium  of  documents,  appears  conscientious 
and  unexceptionable,  regarding  all  overtures  for  her 
sister^s  marriage.     She  sent  for  sir  Thomas  Pope,  ao^ 
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after  declaring  her  approval  of  Elizabeth's  reference  to 
herself  respecting  the  Swedish  offer,  requested  him  to 
learn  her  sister's  real  sentiments,  as  to  whether  her  con- 
stant refusal  of  suitors  proceeded  from  any  objection  to 
the  married  state  in  general 

Kinff  Philip  returned  for  a  short  time,  in  March, 
1557,  tor  the  purpose  of  forcing  his  queen  into  a  war 
with  France ;  it  is  certain  she  had  received  every  pos- 
sible provocation  from  Henry  IL,  who  had  incited  all 
the  plots  that  had  agitated  Enflrland  since  her  accession, 
yet  she  was  very  loth  to  involve  her  kingdom  in  the 
expenses  of  a  war,  which  her  finances  were  totally  m- 
adequate  to  support  She,  however,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  pardoning  most  of  the  rebels  that  had  been  en- 
gngea  in  tne  late  insurrection,  on  conditionof  their  joining 
me  English  quota  of  Philip's  army,  then  mustering  near 
Calais.  Lord  Bray  was  among  the  number,  which 
likewise  comprised  the  surviving  sons  of  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  the  queen  having  restored  their  pro- 
perty as  well  as  their  freedom.^  She  raised  money  to 
equip  her  army,  by  borrowmg  from  the  country  gentle- 
men and  citizens  who  had  capital  to  spare,  small  sums 
at  the  enormous  interest  of  twelve  per  cent  Philip  left 
England  in  the  summer,  and  the  queen  never  saw  him 
more.  His  friend,  the  prince  of  Savoy,  won  for  him  the 
battle  of  St  Quintin,in  August;  but  this  victory  seemed 
an  illustration  of  the  Irish  ada^  of  ^'  raining  a  loss," 
since  the  principal  result  was,  that  the  Irench  got  pos- 
session of  Calais  a  few  months  afterwards. 

The  recent  visit  of  Philip,  and  the  martial  excitement 
around  her,  had  roused  queen  Mary  for  a  short  time  from 
the  deadly  torpor  of  disease,  and  she  became  sufficiently 
convalescent  to  be  occupied  with  a  series  of  vexations. 
Not  the  least  of  these  was  the  pertinacity  with  which 
Philip  IL  insisted  on  her  forcing  her  sister  Elizabeth  to 
give  her  hand  to  his  friend  the  prince  of  Savoy,  who  was 
at  this  time  the  hero  of  the  day. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  if  Mary  wished  to  disinherit 
or  banish  her  sister,  it  was  strange  that  she  encouraged 

>  Lodge*8  Illuttrations  (Talbot  Papers),  vol.  i.,  p.  216%. 
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her  in  her  objections  to  every  foreim  match.    When 
Philip  urged  arguments  in  benalf  of  his  friend,  queen 
Mary  answered,  that  she  had  consented  to  the  match 
Tvhile  she  thought  Elizabelh  would  approve  of  it,  but 
that  as  she  found  her  exceedingly  averse,  in  conscience 
she  could  not  force  her^  into  an  unwilling  marriage.  The 
queen  added,  that  she  was  certain  that  parliament  would 
not  suffer  her  sister  to  quit  the  kingdom — a  clear  ac- 
knowledgment of  EUzabeth's  position,  as  second  person 
in  the  realm.     This  controversy  produced  an  angiy 
letter  from  Philip,  in  which  he  charged  MarVy  on  hst 
conscience,  and  as  she  regarded  the  future  welnre  of  her 
reUgion,  to  bring  this  matter  to  bear.     This  produced  a 
singular  letter  from  aueen  Mary,  written  in  French.  It  is 
worded  in  the  self-aenying  and  humble  style,  conven- 
tional in  epistles  of  the  era,  but  contains  a  distinct 
avowal  of  determination  to  act  in  rcffard  to  her  sister^s 
marriage  only  as  her  parliament  should  asree ;  a  prin- 
ciple which  governed  ner  in  every  act  of  ner  regal  life* 
although  she  has  been  made  singly  responsible  for  all  the 
evil  enacted  b^  her  parliaments,  as  it  she  had  been  an 
autocrat,  who  issued  ukases  expressive  of  her  sole  will 

Queen  Mabt  to  Kino  Phiup.* 
'*  Monseigneur, 

**  I  have  rcoeived  the  letters  from  your  highness  by  Fnaaicnf  the 
18th  instant  Humbly  thanking  you  for  the  same,  especially  as  yoa  iR 
pleased  to  irrite  that  yon  took  mine  in  good  part,  which  were,  indeed,  I 
assure  your  hig^hness.  written  with  good  intention ;  and,  assurcdly,  youn 
were  written  with  the  same.  Before  I  say  anything  else,  I  most  cntnit 
your  highness  (who  wishes  that  I  should  examine  my  coDscieace,  to 
ascertain  if  conformable  to  the  truth  or  not)  to  appoint  and  name  to  me 
some  persons,  who  shall  appear  to  your  highness  conTenient  to  coounu- 
nicate  with  me  on  this  afi&ir,  {ElizabeOCs  marriage,)  and  I  will  listea  to 
them  sincerely,  with  a  right  good  heart,  whosoever  they  may  be. 

^  NeTortheless,  in  mv  last  letters  to  yonr  hiffhneas,  when  I  propOKd 
that,  should  I  confirm  this  marriage,  it  must  be  uat  consent  isgiTenbcre 
for  it,  and  so  shall  I  act.  Without  which  (on  my  fidelity)  wbaterer  per- 
sons may  be  pleased,  I  doubt  neither  your  highness  or  thia  kiagaon 
will  be  well  satisfied  in  the  end. 

"  Once,  your  highness  may  remember,  I  listened  to  yoor  highiien's 
friars  in  regular  procuration  from  your  highness.    Bat  then  tSey  and 

'  Burnet's  Reformation,  toI.  ii. 

'  The  original  is  in  Strype*s  Memorials,  Na  56,  printed  with  many 
evident  mistakes  in  the  French. 

'  llie  royal  courier,  mentioned  as  such  in  letters  at  the  State  Psrar 
Office. 
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Alphonto*  propoanded  questions  so  obscure  {irrdevant)  that,  to  my 
fimple  understanding,  there  was  no  comprehending  them.  As,  for  in- 
•tance,  'Who  was  sing  in  Adam's  days?'  And  sidd,  withal,  I  was 
bomnd  to  eonclnde  this  marriage  by  an  article  in  my  creed.*  Yet  if  he 
kid  not  propounded  things  too  difficult  to  be  understood,  it  was  never- 
thelets  impossible  for  him,  in  so  short  a  time,  to  direct  my  conscience.' 
Bat  one  thing  I  promise  your  highness,  whoever  you  appoint  will  not 
And  me  oibstinate,  or  without  reason,  I  hope. 

**  Meantime,  your  highness  has  written  in  the  said  letters,  that,  if  a  par- 
liament shall  go  contrary,  your  highness  will  impute  the  fault  to  me.  I 
beg,  in  all  humility,  that  your  highness  will  defer  this  matter  till  your 
Tetom,  and  then  it  will  be  mamfest  whether  I  am  culpable  or  not. 
Ocbcrwise  I  shall  live  in  apprehension  of  your  highnesses  displeasure, 
wtdch  wonld  be  worse  to  me  than  death ;  for  I  have  already  begun  to 
taste  it  too  much,  to  my  great  regret.  Truth  to  say,  in  my  smiple  judg- 
ment, (onder  the  correction  of  your  highness)  the  duke  of  Savoy  will 

he *    and  unless  a  number  of  the  council,  the  nobility,  and 

kingdoBB  are  with  your  highness,  I  cannot  find  by  what  means  the 
matter  can  be  happily  treated.  Notwithstanding,  in  my  judgment,  (for 
BT  eonseience  must  be  satisfied  as  well  as  that  of  your  highness,)  the 
iBur  will  never  be  concluded  as  your  highness  would  have  it,  without 
yoorpresence  here. 

**  wherefore,  monseigneur,  in  as  humble  wise  as  it  is  possible  for  me 
(being  jour  ver^  loyd  and  very  obedient  wife,  which  to  be  I  confess 
■yi^  jostly  obliged  to  be,  and  in  my  opinion  more  than  any  other  wo- 
man, having  such  a  husband  as  vour  highness  is,  without  speaking  of 
the  mnltitnoie  of  yoor  kingdoms,  for  that  is  not  my  principal  motive,)  I 
entreat  your  highness  that  we  both  pray  to  God,  and  put  our  first  confi- 
dence in  him,  that  we  may  meet  and  live  together.  And  that  same  God, 
IB  whose  hand  is  the  direction  of  the  hearts  of  kings,  will  I  hope,  without 
1^,  enlighten  as  in  such  manner  that  all  at  last  shall  tend  to  his  glory 
tad  your  satisfhetion." 

It  is  very  plainly  to  be  gathered  from  this  letter,  that 
Manr  did  not  ehoose  to  use  any  indirect  and  illegal 
metbods  of  influencing  her  parliament  in  favour  ot  a 
marriage  ^rhich  was  equally  against  the  wishes  of  her 
Bbter  and  the  kingdom.   This  letter  has  been  mentioned 

'  Alphonio  di  Castro  was  king  Philip's  good  confessor,  who  preached 
against  the  English  persecution.  He  might,  though  a  great  man  in  tlie 
^pit»  be  a  very  awkward  deputy  when  treating  on  royal  marriage:!. 

*  This  argument  of  Alphonao  was  by  no  means  difficult  to  be  com- 
pnlMiidcdy  if  queen  Mary  had  chosen  to  enter  into  its  spirit.  It  is 
evident  he  meant  to  urge  that,  if  she  forced  her  heiress  to  marry  a  catholic 
champion*  like  the  prince  of  Savoy,  her  religion  would  remain  inevitably 
flstablishcd  in  England. 

'  Philip  had  imagined  that  a  Spanish  confessor  would  moke  his  wife's 
conscience  more  practicable. 

^  The  sense  of  some  words  is  here  toully  lost  or  misapprehended  :  they 
imply  some  hindrance  to  Savoy.  Strype  has  printed  them  a»ture  em  gutr, 
W«  are  Inclined  to  fill  them  iip  with-^^nToIved  in  war  or  strii'e,  by  his 
wedlock  with  Elisabeth,  against  her  consent  and  that  of  the  people. 

FF2 
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(but  surely  by  persons  incapable  of  reading  the  original) 
as  an  instance  of  the  utter  slavery  of  Mair  s  dispontion, 
when^  in  truths  she  makes  in   it  a  noole  distinction^ 
between  the  tenderness  of  a  wife  and  the  duties  of  an 
English  queen.     She  will  discuss  the   marriage  with 
whoever  her  husband  appoints.     She  will  not  be  inflo- 
enccd  to  act  a^nst  her  regal  integrity,  either  by  the 
mysticism  or  the  bigotry  of  his  friars.     She  means  to 
leave  the  whole  to  her  parliament,  but  deprecates  his 
unreasonable  displeasure,   in  making  her  accountable 
when  she  has  no  right  to  control  their  acts.     She  sheira 
that  nothing  but  trouble  will  follow  any  exertion  of 
despotism  in  the  affair ;  yet,  if  her  husband  wishes  to 
influence  her  people,  he  had  better  do  it  in  person,  for 
she  wants  much  to  sec  him.     And  she  concludes  with  a 
prayer,  almost  in  the  words  retained  in  our  lituigy,  that 
God,  in  whose  hand  are  the  hearts  of  kings,  wiu  direct 
this  matter  to  his  glory.     And  when  it  is  considered  that 
the   matter  was  providing  Elizabeth  with  a  catholic 
spouse,  the  whole   tends  to  clear  Mary's  character  of 
some  stains  of  bigotry. 

The  ambassador  to  whom  Philip  confided  the  negotiar 
tion  of  this  marriage,  was  his  beautiful  and  fascinating 
cousin,  Christina  of  Denmark.^  Like  all  the  femak 
descendants  of  Isabel  of  Castile,  this  young  lady  poa- 
sessed  great  talents  for  government.  She  was  daughter  of 
the  deposed  tvrant,  Christicm  II.,  king  of  Denmark,  and 
the  virtuous  Isabel,  sister  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
Early  inured  to  misfortune,  she  was  reared  in  exile,  and 
became  the  ornament  and  darling  of  the  imperial  cooit 
She  married  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  was  at  this  time 
a  widow.  Philip  II.  was  suspected  of  cherishing  a  pa^ 
sion  for  his  lovely  cousin,  who  had  great  influence  in 
his  councils.  Christina  was  an  active  politician,  bul^  if> 
her  credit  be  it  spoken,  she  had  an  enthusiastic  tmD 
for  negotiating  peace." 

'  Granger's  Biographical  History,  and  Miis  Aiken. 

*  Christina  composed  the  warfare  between  Philip  II.  and  Hcniy  11.  i" 

the  succeeding  year.   (See  llolingshed.)  Perhaps  sb«  wiahcd  to  rifaltbe 

Klory  of  her  aunt,  queen  Leonora,  of  Louise  duehcaa  of  Savoj^aodof 

Alargueritc  of  Savoy,  who  made  the  peace  called  the  Ladict'  PaKC^  wfcicfc 

gave  Europe  a  breathing  from  the  horrors  of  •  ten  yetrt*  war. 
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Si>me  rumours  of  Philip's  partialitv  for  his  cousin  had 
reached  the  ears  of  Mary,  who,  either  displeased  with 
the  embassy,  or  jealous  of  the  ambassadress,  gave  her, 
though  a  near  kinswoman  of  her  own,  anything  but  a 
ffncious  reception.  She  warned  Elizabeth,  that  if  she 
aid  not  wish  to  marry  Savoy,  she  must  keep  close  at 
Hatfield;  thus  Christma  never  saw  her.  After  the  de* 
parture  of  the  lovely  diplomatiste,  it  is  said,  queen  Mar}'^ 
m  an  access  of  jealousy,  cut  her  husband's  picture  to 
pieces  with  her  own  hand.^  She  had  recently  received 
a  portrait  of  him,  to  which  a  curious  anecdote  is  an- 
nexed. She  had  no  great  idea  of  the  valour  of  ^her 
tpouae,  but  when  she  was  told  that,  for  the  first  time  in 
lu8  life,  he  had  appeared  in  armour,  at  the  sicse  of  St. 
Quintin,  she  was  smitten  with  an  extreme  desire  ta 
have  his  picture,  representing  him  in  his  warlike  panoply* 
Philip  Texy  gallantly  complied  with  her  wish,  and  sent 
her  his  portrait,  in  armour  all  but  the  helmet ;  for  he 
did  not  consider  it  was  consistent  witli  etiquette,  that 
the  head  should  be  covered  before  the  queen.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  picture  on  which  she  wreaked  her  ven- 
geance. 

Maiy  was  exasperated  at  the  thought,  that  her  hus- 
band liad  deserted  her,  and  given  to  his  cousin  the  con- 
fidence and  influence  she  ought  to  possess.  Her  health 
aeain  received  a  mortal  shock  from  the  attacks  of  chronic 
diaeaae,  but,  with  a  self-deception  like  monomania,  she 
once  more  fimcied  that  she  was  about  to  become  a 
mother.  She  made  her  will  in  the  autumn  of  15579 
under  this  impression ;  in  many  clauses  she  alluded  to  a 
hope  of  ofiapring,  as  futile  as  that  she  had  formerly 
dierished. 

Michele,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  who  saw  queen 
Mary  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1557,  will  not  allow  that 
•he  was  otherwise  than  an  interesting-looking  woman ', 
he  thus  minutely  describes  her  person : — *'  She  is  of  low 
stature,  but  has  no  deformity  in  any  part  of  her  person. 
She  is  thin  and  delicate,  ait(^ther  unlike  her  father, 
who  was  tall  and  strongly  made ;  or  her  mother,  who,  if 

'  Granger's  Biographical  HistO'y. 
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not  tally  ivas  massive.  Her  face  is  well  fonned,  and  her 
features  prove^  as  well  as  her  pictures,  that  when 
younger  she  was  not  only  good-looking,  but  more  than 
moderately  handsome;  she  would  now  be  so,  saving 
some  wrinkles,  caused  more  by  sorrow  than  by  age* 
She  looks  years  older  than  she  is,  and  always  appears 
very  grave.  Her  eyes  are  piercing,  and  inspire  not  only 
deference,  but  even  fear  in  those  on  whom  she  herm 
them ;  yet  she  is  near-sishted,  being  unable  to  read  or 
do  anything  else  without  ner  eyes  being  close  to  what- 
ever she  would  peruse  or  well  discern.  Her  voice 
powerfiil,  and  hign  pitched,  like  that  of  a  man,  so  that 
when  she  speaks  she  is  heard  at  some  little  distance." 
This  is  a  peculiarity  often  observed  in  females  who  sing 
well,  for  a  very  fine  voice  in  singing  is  often  counter- 
balanced by  most  unpleasant  tones  in  speech.  '^In 
short,*'  resumes  Michele,  ^^  she  may,  at  her  present  age, 
be  considered  very  good-looking,  not  only  as  a  queen 
but  a  woman,  and  ought  never  to  be  despised  for  ugU* 
ness.''^  Such  is  the  opinion  of  a  contemporary  ambtt- 
sador,  whose  national  mterest  by  no  means  led  him  to 
be  her  adulator ;  rather  the  contrary. 

The  real  portraits  of  Mary  are  as  much  historical 
mysteries  as  her  private  character  and  conduct.  Her 
portraits,  as  a  girl  and  young  woman,  vary  much  firam 
each  other,  on  account  of  the  extreme  fluctuations  of 
her  health ;  her  early  portraits  are  often  mistaken  for 
those  of  lady  Jane  Gray,  to  whom  she  bore  in  youth  a 
strong  family  resemblance.  The  immense  size  of  the 
foreheads  of  these  kinswomen,  in  breadth  as  well  as  in 
height,  is  extraordinary;  it  is  possible  that  the  eariy 
erudition  of  both,  and  their  great  capacity  for  learning 
is  in  some  degree  connectea  with  this  mighty  develop- 
ment of  frontal  brain.  The  enormous  breadth  of  mosie 
in  Mary's  forehead  is  well  accounted  for  by  her  eailj 
proficiency  in  that  science ;  perhaps  the  musical  develop- 
ment in  queen  Mary's  forehead  is  the  largest  that  can 
be  instanced  in  any  female  head :  her  passion  for  mude 
must  have  amounted  to  mania. 

>  MS.  Lansdowne,  840  A,  folio  155  ft. 
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The  youthful  portraits  of  Mary  fully  justify  the  con- 
tinual praises  we  have  been  forced  to  quote  from  con- 
temponury  documents  of  the  attractiveness  of  her  person* 
The  portrait  preferred  by  sir  Frederic  Madden^  is  at 
Burleu;h  House.  She  has  brown  hair,  laige,  open,  dark 
eyes,  full  red  lips,  and  a  good  complexion.  In  the  pos- 
aeflsion  of  £.  Wenman  Martin,  Esq.,  is  a  fine  portrait  b^ 
Holbein,  representing  Mary  as  a  girl  of  sixteen :  she  is 
prettj,  excepting  a  slight  degree  of  pettishness  about 
the  mil  red  lips;  this  expression  is  mentioned  by  sir 
Fiederic  Maddeo,  as  pertaimn^  to  another  pretty  girlish 
pcurtrait,  engraved  by  Hollar,  from  the  Arundel  collec- 
tion. In  the  Holbem  family  group,  at  Hampton  Court, 
die  is  a  pleasing  woman  of  twenty- eight;  mdeed,  tUl 
after  her  marriage,  all  portraiture  represents  her  as  a 
oleasing  woman.  Vertue^s  copy,  lately  at  Strawberry 
Hill,  oi  the  Burleigh  picture  (since  engraved  by  the 
Granger  Society),  gives  her  a  pretty  face,  exceedingly 
lesembling  the  portrait  in  possession  of  Mr.  £.  Wenman 
Martin ;  but  in  some  of  the  engraving  from  the  same 
picture  her  &ce  is  what  the  Americans  would  call 
^  awful,"  not  in  majesty,  but  in  ugliness.  She  is,  in  the 
original,  (supposed  to  be  by  sir  Antonio  More,)  seated  in 
state  under  a  canopy,  dressed  with  royal  magnificence 
ID  a  gdd-cloth  brocaded  kixtle,  hanging  re-bras  sleeves, 
and  a  jewelled  hood ;  her  husband,  who  is  a  young  man 
cf  mean  presence,  and  canrotty  complexion,  stan£  near 
Ker  caDopy.    Two  '*  little  fiur  hounds"  are  at  her  feet. 

Both  Philip  and  Mary  are  depicted  exacdy  like  the 
Granger  engravins,  in  the  curious  fiunily  group,  painted 
faj  order  of  Elizweth,  which  was  latel^r  at  otrawberry 
Hill.  Mary  is  as  unprepossessing  as  in  most  of  her 
queenly  portraits ;  but  this  portrait  was  painted  at  the 
latest  penod  of  her  life,  when  the  effects  of  dire  disease 
were  painfully  apparent  in  her  visage.  A  woman's  por- 
trait ouffht  to  be  taken  for  futurity  in  the  prime  of  life. 
It  woula  be  hard  even  upon  Helen  of  Troy,  to  form  our 
ideas  of  her  beauty  when  shaken  by  decay,  and  verging 
to  the  tomb. 

A  series  of  the  most  dismal,  wet,  and  cold  seasons, 
such  as  have  been  observed  to  occur,  in  many  instances. 
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in  the  middle  of  centuries,  plagued  the  reign  of  Maiy: 
famines  and  burning  fevers  succeeded  this  atmo6[dieric 
irregularity,  and  were  regarded  by  many  as  judgments 
inflicted  by  God,  for  the  tortures  of  tne  protestants, 
without  considering;  that  the  insalubrity  of  the  seasons 
were  alike  inimical  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
professors  of  each  faith ;  but  gloom  and  superstitions 
excitement  pervaded  the  whole  population  of  England, 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteentn  century,  and  every 
aberration  from  the  common  course  of  nature  was 
viewed  through  their  medium.  Phosphoric  cxhalationt 
of  luminous  appearance  have  been  much  seen,  even  on 
high  grounds,  after  the  wet  and  unhealthy  autumn  of 
1841,  and  these  have  been  viewed  with  some  awe  by 
the  simple  country  people,  in  these  enlightened  days; 
but  the  same  phenomena  were  observed  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  were  fully  believed  to  be  the 
spectres  of  those  horrid  fires  which  had  coosunied  the 
protestant  martyrs.  These  phosphoric  meteors  certainty 
boded  no  good  to  human  health,  for  general  pestilence 
succeeded  them.  Strype's  chronicler  thus  mentions  these 
appearances : — ^'  Apparitions  of  strange  fires  were  eeen 
by  persons  in  many  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London;  as  in  Finsbury  fields,  Moorfield,  near  the  wind- 
mill, and  at  the  dc^house,  by  one  dame  Annice  Cleie^ 
and  in  many  open  places."* 

The  natural  result  of  hostilities  with  France  was  war 
with  Scotland,  which  was  then  united  under  one  royid 
family.  The  Scotch  having  made  a  desperate  inbr^ 
over  the  English  border,  queen  Mary  took  the  resolu- 
tion of  heading  an  army  against  them,  and  she  sum* 
moncd  the  northern  militia,  by  a  proclamation  to  that 
effect'  She  had  sufficient  eneigy  of  mind  for  such  an 
exploit,  had  her  sinking  frame  seconded  her  intentions 
The  unexpected  loss  of  Calais,  with  which  the  year 
commenced,  overwhelmed  both  the  English  and  ttieir 
queen  with  dismay ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  her 

'  Strjpe.  vol.  iii.,  p.  509. 

*  Lodgtt*s  Illustrations,  vol.  i.,  p.  806.     The  Scotch  were  Ti^oraiMlj 
repulsed  bjr   the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  WestmorUndt 
levies  rai^d  for  the  personal  campaign  of  Biary. 
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miserable  life^  she  was  harassed  with  schemes  to  regain 
that  fragment  of  France — the  sole  fruits  of  all  the 
conquests  of  the  Plantagenets.  This  town  was  main- 
tained by  the  sovereigns  of  Ensland^  at  an  expense 
equal  to  a  fifth  of  the  revenue.  It  had  often  been  the 
nuTBerv  of  faction,  and  several  revolts,^  which  shook  the 
English  throne,  had  been  concocted  within  its  walls;  yet 
it  was  deariy  prized  by  the  English,  as  the  key  to 
France,  whenever  they  should  possess  a  monarch  sufR- 
ciently  combative  to  renew  the  invasions  of  Edward  IIT. 
and  Henry  V. — a  consummation  the  nation  devoutly 
wished,  not  having  sufficient  statistic  wisdom  to  trace 
the  long  miseries  of  civil  strife,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
to  the  evil  qualities  induced  in  the  population  by  such 
diabolical  warfiire,  from  which  they  gained  nothing  but 
the  expensive  possession  of  Calais.  It  is  little  known, 
that  this  town  sent  two  representatives  to  the  English 
house  of  commons. 

The  duke  of  Guise  captured  the  citadel  of  Hammes, 
by  a  co¥p  de  maui,  in  tne  first  days  of  January,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  month  Calais  itself  was  re-united 
to  the  French  crown.     ^*  When  do  you  English  intend 
to  visit  France  again  V*^  was  the  taunting  question  asked 
by  a  French  chevalier  of  an  English  veteran,  as  lord  Grey 
ms  marchii^  out  of  Calais.  **  When  your  national  crimes 
exceed  ours,  was  the  admirable  replv ;  and  this  predic- 
tion, recorded  by  the  historic  pen  oi  Lord  Bacon,  has 
been  fulfilled  by  the  duke  of  Wellington.     But  neither 
Mary  nor  her  subjects  could  foresee  a  futiuity  so  con- 
Kdatorv  to  national  pride.    The  English  insisted  that 
kins  ]^hilip  should    make  no  peace  with  France  till 
Cabia  was  restored;  and  this  involved  the  queen  in 
nch  a  mesh  of  disputes,  that  she  declared  she  should 
fie,  and  if  her  breast  was  opened,  Calais  would  be  found 
written  on  her  heart.     Her  death  was  near  at  hand : 
die  had  resided  at  Richmond  in  the  sprins,  where  she 
cnight  a  bad  intermittent  fever,  induced  by  the  series 

*  Tbt  carl  of  Warwick  matured  all  hif  achemev  there,  both  for  the 
■gwidhcoieat  and  dethronement  of  the  house  of  York.     Henry  VII. 
*«  Ukavitt  aided  in  hb  invasion   of  England  by  the  garriion  of 
Cahk, 
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of  wetyungcnial  seasons,  prevalent  throujB;hout  her  rei^ 
Before  the  Jesuits  discovered  the  specific  of  Peruvian 
barky  agues,  and  other  intermittents,  were  the  scouige  of 
the  country,  and  often  degenerated  into  the  worst 
typhus  fevers.  So  little  was  understood  of  the  nature 
of  malaria,  that  the  queen  removed  to  Hampton  Court, 
for  change  of  air,  which  is  situated  nearer  the  level  ojf 
the  Thames  than  was  Richmond  Palace.  Finding  she 
grew  worse,  she  removed  from  thence  to  St.  Jamesfl» 
which  has  the  most  marshy  site  that  London  could  ofier. 
Here,  however,  the  fever  somewhat  abated;  but  her 
spirits  were  oppressed  with  extreme  melancholy  at  the 
tidings  of  the  death  of  her  kinsman,  Charles  v.,  which 
occurred  in  September,  1558. 

While  the  queen  laid  very  sick  and  ill,  persons  were 
punished  with  the  pillory,  K)r  falsely  reporting  that  she 
had  expired ;  it  is  evident  her  unfortunate  subjects  were 
treated  with  increased  cruelty  by  the  council,  who  di- 
rected the  religious  persecution  which  raged  in  the  land. 
A  poor  woman,  named  Alice  Driver,  was  burnt  to  death 
for  heresy ;  she  had  a  short  time  previously  been  con- 
demned by  sir  Clement  Higham,  (a  judge  more  clement 
in  name  than  nature,)  to  have  her  ears  cut  off,  for  railing 
on  her  majesty,  and  calling  her  JezabeL  There  is  a 
strong  contrast  between  these  horrid  sentences  and  that 
inflicted  on  an  expert  scold,  at  Bedford,  who,  for  the 
same  offence,  was,  when  Mary  presided  over  her  coun- 
cil, condemned,  for  railinp;  against  her  majesty,  to  the 
ancient  constitutional  punishment  of  the  cuckin^  stooL 

King  Philip  did  not  visit  England,  but  sent  the  conde 
de  Feria,  with  a  message  and  ring  to  his  dyine  wife. 
Feria  was  likewise  empowered  to  con£er  with  the 
English  parliament.  The  despatches  of  this  ambassador 
contain  some  curious  particulars.  He  found  parliament 
very  uneasy  at  the  loss  of  Calais,  extremely  averae  to 
impose  heavy  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  it,  and, 
above  all  things,  unwilling  to  break  tlie  alliance  with 
Flanders,  which,  it  was  affirmed,  was  indispensable,  since 
the  union  of  France  «ind  Scotland.  King  Philip  advised 
queen  Mary  to  take  some  steps  for  the  proper  reco- 
gnition of  Elizabeth  as  her  successor ;    a  proposition 
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-which  Mary,  says  Feria,  ereeted  with  ffreat  satisfiMstion. 
The  queen  likewise  sent  her  jewels  to  her  sister,  by  the 
countess  de  Feria  (formerly  Jane  Dormer).  To  tnese^ 
by  king  Philip's  orders,  was  added  a  yery  precious  casket 
ot  gems  he  had  left  at  St  James's  Palace,  which  he  knew 
Elizabeth  particularly  admired.  The  queen,  when  she 
sent  the  jewels,  charged  her  sister  to  pay  all  the  debts 
she  had  contracted  on  privy  seals,  and  to  keep  religion 
as  she  found  it ;  both  which  injunctions  the  countess  de 
Feria  affirmed  Elizabeth  swore  to  regard.  Thus  it  is 
evident  that  Mary  was  on  good  terms  with  her  sister^ 
when  she  laid  on  her  death-bed. 

Cardinal  Pole  was  dying  of  the  same  intermittent 
fever  as  his  royal  cousin;  it  was  doubtful  which  would 
expire  first,  ana  messages  hourly  passed  between  these 
eariy  friends. 

The  whole  court  had  deserted  Maiy's  palace,  since  her 
recognition  of  Elizabeth  as  her  successor,  and  were 
seen  passing  and  repassing  on  the  road  to  Hatfield.  Of 
this  desertion  the  queen  never  complained;  perhaps 
she  thought  it  natural,  and  she  had  devoted  friends 
round  her,  who  paid  her  requisite  attention  ;  but  Eliza- 
beth oflen  recalled  it  with  horror  when  pressed  to  name 
a  successor.^ 

The  hand  of  death  was  on  the  queen  throughout  the 
16th  of  November,  but  her  previous  suffennes  had 
blunted  the  usual  agonies  of  dissolution,  for  we  was 
composed,  and  even  cheerful ;  between  four  and  five  in 
the  morning  of  November  17th,  after  receivinff  extreme 
unction,  at  her  desire,  mass  was  celebrated  in  her 
chamber.  At  the  elevation  of  the  host,  she  nosed  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  at  the  benediction  bowed  her  head, 
and  expired.  These  particulars  of  the  last  moments  of 
queen  Mary  were  given  by  an  eye-witness.  White,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  in  her  funeral  sermon. 

Cardinal  Pole  survived  her;  being  informed  of  her 
departure,  he  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  at  the 

^  £lizabeth*s  words,  that  she  would  not  follow  the  example  of  her  lister, 
and  send  such  ridtors  to  her  sucoessor  as  came  to  see  ber  at  Hatfield, 
strongly  confirm  Feria*s  despatches. 
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prospect  of  his  speedy  dissolution,  irhich  actually  took 
place  within  a  few  hours. 

The  deceased  queen  was  embalmedi  and  then  re* 
moved  from  the  chamber  in  which  she  expired  into  the 
chapel  of  St.  James's  Palace,  on  the  eveninc  of  the  lOth 
of  December,  where  she  laid  in  state,  with  the  usual 
watch  of  ladies.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  body  of  an 
English  sovereign  to  be  buried  in  royal  array,  but  Maiy 
had  earnestly  entreated  that  no  semblance  of  the  cnmn, 
which  had  pressed  so  heavily  on  her  brow  in  life,  might 
encumber  her  corpse  in  death.  She  requested  that  she 
might  be  interred  in  the  habit  of  a  poor  rcligieuse.  Leti 
is  the  only  historian  who  records  tnis  request,  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  Mary  made  it  than  that  it  was 
fulfilled. 

Her  funeral   took  place  on  the   13th  of  the  same 
month,    and   it   proves    how    completely   the   gothic 
etiquette,    foUowcKl    at    such    ceremonials,    recognised 
alone  the  warlike  and  masculine  character  in  a  sovereign: 
for  our  first  quecn-regnant's  helmet,  sword,  targe,  and 
body  armour,  were  carried  before  her  corpse ;  and  a 
stranger  in  the  country,  trusting  only  to  the  eye,  wonU 
have  supposed  the  English  were  attending  the  burial  of 
a  king.     The  procession  set  out  from  the  palace  of  St 
James,  where  she  died.     A  herald,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  scene,  thus  describes  it  :^ — "  So  up  the 
highway  went  the  foremost  standard,  the  falcon  and  the 
hart.    Then  came  a  great  company  of  mourners.    Then 
another  goodly  standard  of  the  lion  and  the  falcon,  fcir 
lowed  by  king  Philip*s  servants,  riding  two  and  two. 
Then  the  third  standard,  with  the  white  greyhound  and 
falcon.     The  marquis  of  Winchester  bore  the  banner  of 
England  on  horseoack ;  (^hester  herald,  the  helm,  the 
crest,  and  the  mantle;    Norroy,  the  tai^t,  with  the 
crown  of  England  and  the  order  of  the  Garter ;  Claren- 
cieux,  the  sword,  and  Mr.  Garter,  king  at  arms,  her  coat 
armour — all  on  horseback.     The  Somerset,  LancaiteTf 
Windsor,  and  York  heralds,  carried  four  white  banneis 

'  StiTpe's  Mems.,  rol.  iii.,  par.  2.  pp.  141,  1412.     The  fiJcon  in 
iMUiDcrs  seems  the  imperial  eagle. 
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of  saints  embossed  in  fine  gold  Then  came  the  corpse, 
in  a  chariot,  with  an  exact  image  representing  queen 
Mary,  dressed  in  crimson  velvet,  with  many  gold  rings 
on  her  hands.  The  pall  over  the  coffin  was  mack  cloth 
of  gcMf  intersected  by  a  cross  of  cloth  of  silver.  The 
hodj  was  followed  by  the  chief  mourners ;  the  queen's 
ladies  came  after  on  horseback,  but  their  black  trains 
were  long  enough  to  sweep  after  them  on  the  ground. 

Before  the  corpse,  and  following  after*  came  proces- 
sions of  monks,  mourning  their  own  fate  as  well  as  the 
death  of  Mary.  Such  was  the  procession  which  passed 
by  Charing  Cross,  and  arrived  at  the  ffreat  door  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  every  one  lighted  from 
their  horses.  **  There  waited  gentlemen,  ready  to  take 
the  queen  out  of  her  chariot"  The  earls  and  lords  went 
before  her  towards  the  hearse,  which,  it  must  always  be 
remembered,  was  erected  in  the  abbey,  near  or  over  the 
grave.  The  effi^  above  mentioned  was  carried  between 
^  men  of  worship."  At  the  great  door  of  the  abbey, 
fimr  bishops,  and  abbot  Feckenham,  in  pantificalibuSf 
met  this  procession,  and  censed  the  corpse.  The  royal 
oorne  was  then  placed  on  the  hearse,  and  watched  the 
fivelonjg  night  of  December  13th.  A  hundred  poor 
men,  in  good  black  gowns  and  hoods,  bearing  long 
torches,  with  the  oueen^s  guard,  in  black  coats,  bearing 
itaff  torches,  stooa  round  the  hearse  that  night;  and 
wax-chandlers  were  in  attendance,  to  supply  any  torches 
diat  burnt  out. 

The  next  morning,  December  14th,  was  the  queen's 

mass,  and  all  the  mourners  offered ;  and  the  queen's 

body  armour,  her  sword,  her  helmet,  her  taiget,  her 

bimier  of  arms,  and  three  standards,  were  all  offered, 

ber  heralds  standing  round  her  coffin.     The  bishop  of 

Wmchester  preachea  a  most  remarkable  flineral  sermon 

ibr  the  deceased  queen,  being  often  interrupted  by  his 

tens;  the  historical  circumstances  attendii^  this  oration 

Fjove  that  queen  Elizabeth  was  present  at  me  ceremony. 

The  heraJa  who  is  our  guide  in  this  curious  cerc- 

OMmial,  proceeds  to  say — **  Then  her  grace  was  carried 

^  to  that  chapel  king  Henry  VIL  buildcd,  attended  by 

nutied  bishops.     When  the  heralds  brake  their  staffs. 
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and  flung  them  into  her  grave,  all  the  people  plucked 
down  the  hangings  and  the  armorial  oearings  round 
about  the  abbey,  and  every  one  tore  him  a  piece  as 
large  as  he  could  catch  it''  What  a  scene  of  uproar  and 
confusion  must  have  concluded  this  last  state  ceremony 
of  the  Roman  church  in  England !  However,  the  arch- 
bishop of  York,  in  the  midst  of  the  hurlyburiy,  pro- 
claimed a  collation,  and  as  soon  as  he  finished,  the 
bishops,  abbot  Feckcnham,  the  lords,  ladies,  and  knights, 
went  into  the  abbey  to  dinner. 

Mary  was  interred  on  the  north  side  of  Heniy  VIL's 
chapel.  No  memorial  exists  of  her,  saving  her  partici- 
pation in  the  following  inscription,  inscribed  on  two 
small  black  tablets,  erected  by  the  order  of  James  I., 
which  point  out  the  spots  where  her  body  reposes  with 
that  of  ner  sister,  queen  Elizabeth : — 

REGNO  CONSOBTES  ET  MASIA   SOROftES 

ET   URNA  HIC  OBDOR-  IX  8PE  BESURmSC- 

-MUXUS  ELIZABETHA  -TIONIS. 

Elizabeth  dispatched  lord  Cobham,  on  the  23ni  of 
November,  to  Philip  II.,  who  was  then  in  Flanders,  with 
the  news  of  her  sister's  demise.  He  celebrated  Miij's 
requiem  in  the  cathedral  of  Brussels,  simultaneously 
witn  her  burial  ;^  and  on  the  same  day,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  the  like  service  was  penbrmed  for  his 
father,  Charles  V.,  and  for  his  aunt,  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary, so  busy  had  death  been  in  the  royal  family  of 
Spain.  ^ 

In  her  testament,  Mary  styled  herself  queen  of  Eng- 
land, Spain,  France,  botn  Sicilies,  Jerusalem,  and  Ire- 
land, defender  of  the  faith,  archduchess  of  Austria, 
duchess  of  Burgundy,  Milan,  and  Brabant,  countess  of 
Ilapsbiu^,  Flanders,  and  Tyrol. 

She  named  her  husband  as  principal  executor,  and 
her  cousin,  cardinal  Pole,  as  tne  acting  executor,  to 
whom  she  left  £1000.  She  considered  she  had  a  right 
to  dispose  of  by  will  the  church  property  she  found  still 
unalienated  by  her  father  and  brother:  the  income 
arising  from  it  she  seems  to  have  devoted  to  the  main- 

'  Uolingthed. 
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tenanoe  of  the  most  miserable  of  the  poor  with  which  the 
countiT  abounded;  and  the  capital,  wnich  she  might  have 
grantecl  to  hungry  courtiers  during  her  lifetime,  she  was 
exceedingly  anxious  should  return  to  purposes  of  charity ; 
and  she  seemed  to  think  that,  as  she  had  not  dissipated 
it  in  life,  she  had  a  right  to  direct  its  destination  after 
death — a  point  that  would  admit  of  some  controversy. 
Tlie  principal  use  to  which  she  devoted  this  fund  was  so 
noble,  that  it  seems  grievous  her  will  remained  altogether 
a  dead  letter : — **  And  forasmuch,"  she  says,  **  as  there 
is  no  house  or  hospital  specially  ordained  and  provided 
for  the  relief  and  help  of  poor  and  old  soldiers — ^namely, 
of  such  as  have  been  hurt  or  maimed  in  the  wars  and 
service  of  this  realm,  the  which  we  think  both  honour, 
conscience,  and  charity  willeth  should  be  provided  for ; 
and  therefore,  my  mind  and  will  is,  that  my  executors 
shall,  as  shortly  as  they  mav  after  my  decease,  provide 
some  convenient  house  witnin  or  nigh  the  suburbs  of 
the  city  of  London,  the  which  house  I  would  have 
founded  tmd  created,  being  governed  with  one  master 
and  two  brethren ;  and  I  mil,  that  this  hospital  be  en- 
dowed with  manors,  lands,  and  possessions,  to  the  value 
of  400  marks  yearly.*^  She  reconunended  that  good 
rules  and  ordinances  should  be  made  for  this  hospital 
by  her  executors,  and  ^^  specially  I  would  have  tnem 
respect  the  relief,  succour,  and  help  of  poor,  im- 
potent, and  aged  soldiers,  chiefly  those  that  be  fallen 
uto  extreme  poverty,  and  have  no  pension  or  other 
living."  She  devotes  her  jewels,  and  every  kind  of  pro- 
perty, to  the  payment  of  her  debts  by  privy  seal,  and  the 
debts  of  her  &ther  and  brother,  which  seem  to  have 
hung  very  heavily  on  her  mind.  She  devotes  about 
£2000  in  all  to  the  re-foundation  of  the  convents  of 
ISon,  Shene,  and  the  Observants — ^for  works  of  charity 
and  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  support  of  the  Savoy  hos- 
jritaL'   There  is  not  a  penny  bestowed  on  any  devotional 

'  TiM  whoU  wOl  is  edited  by  sir  Frederick  Madden,  with  his  Prirjr 
Ptant  EipcDses  of  Mary,  from  the  Harleian  MS.  See  Appendix, 
Ko.iT.,  p.  clixxT.  The  hospital  of  the  Savoy ,  a  useful  institution, 
fcundcd  by  Henry  VII.,  and  confiscated  by  Henry  VIII.,  was  rc-founded 
by  Mary,  after  her  temporary  rtcotery,  in  1507— -fui  action  which  seems 
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observance  unconnected  with  active  charity;  neither 
image,  lamp,  nor  pilgrimage  are  mentioned ;  and  here 
the  will  is  in  coincidence  with  her  privy  purse  expenses. 
One  passage  in  it  is  extremely  interesting,  which  is  her 
desire  to  be  united  in  death  with  her  *^  dearly  beloved 
and  virtuous  mother,  queen  Katharine:" — ''And, fur- 
ther, I  will,"  she  says,  ^'  that  the  body  of  my  most  dear 
and  well-beloved  mother,  of  happy  memory,  queen  Ka- 
tharine, which  licth  now  buried  at  Peterbforough,  ahall, 
within  as  short  a  time  as  conveniently  it  may  after  my 
burial,  be  removed,  brought,  and  laid  nigh  the  place  of 
my  sepulture ;  in  which  place  I  wiU  my  executors  cause 
to  be  made  honourable  tombs  for  a  decent  memory  of 
us."  This,  it  is  scarcely  ncedfiil  to  say,  was  never 
done;  and  both  mother  and  daughter  repose  without 
such  honourable  tombs. 

She  left  to  Philip,  to  keep  for  "  a  memory"  of  her, 
one  jewel,  '^  being  a  table  diamond,  which  the  emperor's 
majesty,  his  and  my  most  honourable  father,  sent  unto 
me  by  count  d'E^mont  at  the  insurance  (betrothal)  of 
my  said  lord  ana  husband;  also  one  other  table  dia- 
mond, which  his  majesty  sent  unto  mc  by  the  marauis 
do  los  Naves,  and  the  collar  of  gold  set  with  nine  oia- 
monds,  the  which  his  majesty  save  me  the  Epiphany 
after  our  marria^ ;  also  the  nH)y,  now  set  in  a  gold 
ring,  which  his  highness  sent  me  by  the  count  de  Feria.* 

She  very  anxiously  provided  in  ner  will  for  her  state 
debts,  raised  for  the  support  of  the  war,  on  her  privy 
seals,  bearing  the  enormous  interest  at  from  twelve  to 
twenty  per  cent*  These  would  have  been  blended  with 
the  national  debt  in  modem  times ;  but  Mary,  like  other 
sovereigns  of  her  era,  treated  them  wholly  as  her  peisonal 

greatly  to  be  appreciated  by  our  good  churchman,  FuUer,  whoae  taTiBft* 
delectable  in  their  quaintness,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  quote.  **  Tb«  hoqutil 
being  left  as  bare  of  all  conveniences  at  the  poor  creaturct  brougbt  toiti 
the  queen  encouraged  her  maids  of  honour  to  supply  it,  who,  out  of  tbcir 
own  wardrobes,  furnished  it  with  good  bedding,  &c.  Were  any  of  thai 
ladies  still  alive,  I  would  pray  for  them  in  the  uinguaffe  of  the  psalmiil*' 
'  The  Lord  make  all  their  bed  in  their  sickness,*  and  he  it  a  good  bc^' 
maker  indeed^  who  can  and  will  make  it  fit  the  person  and  pleaK  tbt 
])atient ;"  and  very  earnestly  does  Fuller  urge  that  it  is  no  suprrstitioot^ 
commend  their  example. 

'  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  iii 
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obligations,  and  at  the  same  time  considered  the  goods 
of  the  state  as  her  private  property ;  for  she  pointra  out 
in  her  will  **  that  she  left  ships,  arms,  and  crown  jewels, 
far  beyond  the  vahie  of  those  debts,**  on  which  she 
clearly  implied  that  the  crown  creditors  had  just  claim, 
— an  extraordinary  feature  in  the  history  of  finance,  and 
perhaps  not  wholly  undeserving  the  attention  of  our 
fundholders. 

Mary  built  the  public  schools  in  the  university  of 
Oxfonl,  but  in  a  style  more  suited  to  her  poverty  than 
love  of  learning,  fhey  were  afterwards  taken  down 
and  rebuilt,  yet  the  university  remembers  her  in  the  list 
of  its  benefactors.*  She  likewise  granted  the  establish- 
ment on  Bennet's  Ilill,  near  St  Paul's,  to  the  learned 
body  of  heralds,  and  it  is  to  this  day  their  college. 

However  fatally  mistaken  either  Mary  or  her  minis- 
ters were  in  the  principles  of  religious  government,  her 
last  testament  proves  that  she  was  not  insensible  to  the 
])ros]x;rity  of  her  country.  The  codicil  of  her  will, 
added  after  her  strange  mania  of  maternity  was  dispelled 
by  the  near  approach  of  death,  provides  for  the  amicable 
continuance  of  the  alliance  between  England  and  Flan- 
ders, that  grand  desideratum  which  had  been  a  national 
object  since  the  alliance  of  William  the  Conaueror  with 
Matilda  of  Flanders.  Mary,  in  her  codicil,  thus  so- 
lemnly addressed  her  husband  and  her  successor : — 

"  And  for  the  ancient  amity  sake  that  hath  always 
been  lictween  our  noble  progenitors,  and  between  this 
my  realm  and  the  IjOw  Countries,  whereof  his  majesty 
kin«^  Philip  is  now  inheritor,  as  God  shall  reward  him, 
(I  hope,  among  the  elect  servants  of  God,)  I  pray  that 
it  may  please  his  majesty  to  shew  himself  as  a  father,  in 
his  care,  or  as  a  brother  of  this  realm,  in  his  love  and 
favour,  and  as  a  most  assured  and  undoubted  fi'iend,  in 
his  TX)wcr  and  strength  to  my  heir  and  successor," 

With  this  sentence  concludes  a  biography  which 
presented  a  task  at  once  the  most  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous that  could  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  Englishwoman 
to  jKjrform.     It  was  difficult,  because  almost  the  whole 

>  Heylin,IUr.,p.854. 
VOL.  V.  GO 
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of  the  ricli  mass  of  documents  lately  edited  by  our  great 
historical    antiquarians^    Madden    and   Tytfcr,   are  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  popular  ideas  of  the  character  of 
our  first  queen-regnant ;    and  dangerous,  because  the 
desire  of  recording  truth  may  be  mistaken  for  a  wish  to 
extenuate  cruelty  in  religious  and  civil  goveninient     A 
narrative   composed   of  facts  drawn   from    contempo- 
raneous authorities,  is  here  presented  to  the  public  as 
little  blended  with  comment  as  possible.     Readers  will 
draw  their  own  inferences;   and  when  their  object  i-? 
historical   information   rather  than   controversy,    these 
are  really  more  valuable  than  the  most  elaborate  essay 
that  the  pride  of  authorship  can  produce.     If  such  in- 
ferences should  induce  an  opinion  that  our  first  cjuoen- 
regnant  mingled  some  of  the  virtues  of  her  sex,  with 
those  dark  and  stormy  passions,  which  have  been  attri- 
buted to  her,  there  will  but  be  fulfilled  the  motto  which, 
in  a  mournfully  prophetic  spirit,  she  adopted  for  herseltj 
that  "  Time  unveils  truth." 


END  OF   TOL.  V. 
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In  consequence  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
the  great  mass  of  inedited  matter,  which  has  never 
before  appeared  in  any  history  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
life  or  reign,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  complete 
the  memoir  of  that  mighty  sovereign  in  one  volume ; 
the  conclusion  will,  however,  quickly  follow  in  the 
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ELIZABETH, 

SECOND  QUEEN  REGNANT  OF  ENGLAND  &  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  I, 

Bi*tlj  of  Elizabeth  at  Greenwich  Palace— Chamber  of  the  Virgins— 

^^tnark  of  her  mother,  queen  Anne  Boleyn— 'Christening— Placed 

^^^  in  the  snccession — Marriage  negotiation  with  France — Execu- 

^^on  of  her  mother — Elizabeth  declared  illegitimate — Her  govemess 

^'Wint  of  apparel — Altered  fortunes — Appears   at   her  brother*8 

^^tistening — Her  early  promise — ^Education — Her  first  letter — Pa- 

^^^^^oiied  by  Anne  of  Cleyes  and  Katharine  Howard— Residence  with 

^^^v  sister  Mary»Offered  in  marriage  to  the  heir  of  Arran — Her 

*^tia  to  queen  Katharine  Parr^-Proficiency  in  languages — Her  early 

^^^positions — Her  brother's  lore  for  her — Shares  his  studies — Her 

^tier's  death — Her  grief— Wooed  by  Seymour,  the  lord  admiral— 

^^foses  his  hand — Offended  at  his  marriage  with  the  queen  dowager 

— Princess  Mary  inyites  her  to  Kve  with  her — She  resides  with  queen 

^•tharine  Parr— Her  goremess,  Mrs.  Ashley,  and  Roger  Ascham — 

^f«edoms  of  the  admiral— The  queen's  jealousy — Elizabeth  removes 

^  Cheston — Her  letters  to  the  queen  and  admiral — Death  and  bequest 

^  queen  Katharine  Parr — The  admiral's  clandestine  courtship  of 

^^iubeth — Ingnrions  reports  concerning  it — Elizabeth's  conferences 

^^  Parry — Her  goyemess  Ashley  sent  to  the  Tower — Examination 

of  Elizabeth— Restraint  at  Hatfield — ^Defends  her  goyemess — Letter 

te  the  protector — Her  confessions — Her  goyemess  superseded  by  lady 

"^yrwUt— Disdainful  conduct  of  Elizabeth — She  writes  again  to  the 

P'otector—Serions  scandals  on  Elizabeth — She  intercedes  for  her  go- 

'^rness— Execution  of  the  admiral — Elizabeth's  regard  for  his  memory 

^''Hie  ladies  of  her  household. 

^K  now  come  to  the  most  distinguished  name  in  the 
^^als  of  female  royalty,  that  of  the  great  Elizabeth, 
*^ond  queen  regnant  of  England.  The  romantic  cir- 
^^^"''^^^ces  of  her  birth,  the  vicissitudes  of  her  child- 
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hood,  and  the  lofty  spuit  with  which  she  bore  herself^ 
amidst  the  storms  and  perils  that  darkened  over  her 
during  her  sister's  reign ,  invested  her  with  almost  poetic 
interest,  as  a  royal  heroine,  before  her  title  to  the  regal 
succession  was  ratified  by  the  voice  of  a  generous  people, 
and  the  brilliant   success  of   her  government,  during 
a  long  reign,  surrounded  her  maiden   diadem  with  t 
blaze  of  glory  which  has  rendered  her  the  most  popular 
of  our  monarchs,  and  blinded  succeeding  generations  to 
her  faults. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  the  most  gracious  office  in  the 
world  to  perform,  witli  strict  impartiality,  the  duty  of  a 
faitliful  biographer  to  a  princess  so  endeared  to  national 
pride  as  Elizabeth,  and  to  examine,  by  the  cold  calm 
light  of  tmtli,  the  flaws  which  mar  the  bright  ideal  of 
Si)cnser's  '^  Glorianna,''  and  Shakespeaxe^s 

"  Fair  vesta]  throned  by  the  west." 

Like  tlie  wise  and  popular  Augustus  Caesar,  Elizabetb 
understood  the  importance  of  acquiring  the  good  will 
of  tliat  class  whose  friendship  or  enmity  goes  &r  to  de- 
cide the  fortunes  of  princes ;  the  might  of  her  throne 
was  supported  by  the  pens  of  the  master  spirits  of  the 
age.  Ver>'  different  might  haje  been  the  records  of  bcr 
reign,  if  the  reasoning  powers  of  Bacon,  the  eloquence 
of  Sidney,  the  poetic  talents  of  Spenser,  die  wit  of  Bar* 
rington,  and  tlie  genius  of  Shakespeare  had  been  arrayed 
against  her,  instead  of  combining  to  represent  her  as  die 
impersonification  of  all  earthly  perfection — scarcely,  in- 
deed, short  of  divinity. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  however,  that  no  man  is  a  hero 
to  his  valet  de  chambre^  and  it  is  impossible  to  enter 
into  tlie  i)ersonal  histor}'  of  England's  Elizabeth  witboo^ 
shewing  that  she  occasionally  forgot  the  dignity  of  tb^ 
heroine  among  her  ladies  in  waiting,  and  indulged  ^ 
follies  which  the  youngest  of  her  maids  of  honour  would 
have  blushed  to  imitate.  The  web  of  her  life  was  » 
glittering  tissue,  in  which  good  and  evil  were  strasgdy 
mingled,  and  as  the  endences  of  friend  and  foe  tf^ 
woven  together,  without  reference  to  the  prejudices  of 
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either,  or  any  other  object  than  to  shew  her  as  she  was, 
the  lights  and  shades  must  sometimes  appear  in  strong 
and  even  painful  opposition  to  each  other,  for  such  are 
the  inconsistencies  of  human  nature,  such  the  littlenesses 
of  human  greatness. 

Queen  Elizabeth  first  saw  the  light  at  Ghrecnwich 
palace,  the  favourite  abode  of  her  royal  parents,  Henry 
VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn.  Her  birdi  is  thus  quaintly 
but  prettily  recorded  by  the  contemporary  historian. 
Hall : — ^**  On  the  7th  day  of  September,  being  Sunday, 
between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 

2ueen  was  delivered  of  a  faire  ladye,  on  which  day  the 
uke  of  Norfolk  came  home  to  the  christening.'* 
The  apartment  in  which  she  was  bom  was  hung  with 
tapestry  representing  the  history  of  holy  virgins,  and  was 
from  that  circumstance  called  the  Chamber  of  the  Virgins. 
When  the  queen,  her  mother,  who  had  eagerly  antici- 
pated a  son,  was  told  that  ^e  had  given  birth  to  a 
daughter,  she  endeavoured,  with  ready  tact,  to  attach 
adventitious  importance  to  her  infant,  by  sa3dng  to  the 
ladies  in  attendance : — **  They  may  now,  with  reason, 
call  this  room  the  Chamber  of  Virgins,  for  a  virgin  is  now 
bom  in  it  on  the  vigil  of  that  auspicious  day,  on  which 
the  chiurch  commemorates  the  nativity  of  die  Virgin 
Mary." ' 

Heywood,  though  a  zealous  eulo^t  of  the  Protestant 
principles  of  Elizabeth,  intimates  that  she  was  under  the 
especial  patronage  of  the  blessed  Virgin  firom  the  hour  of 
her  birth,  and  for  that  cause  devoted  to  a  maiden  life. 
"  The  lady  Elizabeth,"  says  he,  "  was  bom  on  the  eve  of 
the  Virgin's  nativity,  and  died  on  the  eve  of  the  Virgin's 
annunciation.  Even  that  she  is  now  in  heaven  with  all 
those  blessed  virgins  that  had  oil  in  their  lamps." 

Notwithstanding  the  bitter  disappointment  felt  by 
king  Henry  at  the  sex  of  the  infant,  a  solemn  Te  Deum 
was  sung  in  honoiur  of  her  birth,  and  the  preparations  for 
her  christening  were  made  with  no  less  magnificence 
than  if  his  hopes  had  been  gratified  by  the  birth  of  a 
male  heir  to  the  crown. 

^  Leti's  lAk  of  Qacen  Elhabeth. 
b2 
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The  solemnization  of  that  sacred  rite  was  appointed 
to  take  place  on  Wednesday,  10th  of  September,  the 
fourth  day  after  the  birth  of  the  infant  princess.  On  that 
day  the  lord  mayor,  ^-ith  the  aldermen  and  council  of 
the  city  of  London,  dined  together  at  one  o'clock,  and 
then,  in  obedience  to  their  siunmons,  took  boat  in  their 
chains  and  robes,  and  rowed  to  Greenwich,  where  many 
lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  were  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  royal  ceremonial. 

All  the  walls  between  Greenwich  palace  and  the  con- 
vent of  the  Grey  Friars  were  hung  with  arras  and  the 
way  strewn  with  green  rushes.  The  church  was  likewise 
hung  \^ith  arras.  Gentlemen  with  aprons  and  towels 
about  their  necks  guarded  the  font,  which  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  church,  it  was  of  silver  and  raised  to  the 
height  of  three  steps,  and  over  it  was  a  square  canopy  of 
crimson  satin  fringed  with  gold — about  it,  a  space  railed 
in,  covered  with  red  say.  Between  the  choir  and  chancel, 
a  closet  with  a  fire  had  been  prepared  lest  the  infimt 
should  take  cold  in  being  disrobed  for  the  font.  When 
all  these  things  were  ready,  the  child  was  brought  into 
tlic  hall  of  the  palace,  and  the  procession  set  out  to  the 
neighbouring  church  of  the  Grey  Friars ;  of  which  build- 
ing no  vestige  now  remains  at  Greenwich. 

The  procession  began  with  tlie  lowest  rank,  the  citizens 
two  and  two  led  the  way,  tlien  gentiemen,  esquires,  and 
cha])lains,  a  gradation  of  precedence,  rather  decidedly 
marked,  of  die  three  first  ranks,  whose  distinction  is  by 
no  means  definite  in  the  present  times ;  after  them  the 
aldermen,  and  the  lord  mayor  by  himself,  then  the  privy 
council  in  robes,  then  the  peers  and  prelates  followed  by 
the  earl  of  Essex,  who  bore  the  gilt  covered  basons ; 
then  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  with  the  taper  of  nigin  wax; 
next  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  bearing  the  salt,  and  the  lady 
Mary  of  Norfolk  (the  betrothed  of  the  young  duke  of 
Richmond)  carrying  the  chrisom,  which  was  very  rich 
with  pearls  and  gems;  lasdy  came  the  royal  infant, 
in  the  arms  of  her  great-grandmotiier,  the  dowager 
duchess  of  Norfolk,  under  a  stately  canopy  which 
was  supported  by  the  uncle  of  tiie  babe,  George  Bo- 
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leyn  lord  Rochford,  the  lords  William  and  Thomas 
Howard,  the  maternal  kindred  of  the  mother,  and  lord 
Hussey,  a  newly  made  lord  of  the  Boleyn  blood.    Tha 
babe  was  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  purple  velvet,  with 
a  train  of  regal  length,  furred  with  ermine,  which  was 
duly  supported  by  the  countess  of  Kent,  assisted  by  the 
earl  of  Wiltshire,  the  grandfather  of  the  litde  princess,  and 
the  earl  of  Derby.     On  the  right  of  the  infant,  marched 
its  great  uncle,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  with  his  marshal's 
staff — on  the  other,  the  duke  of  Suffolk.    The  bishop  of 
London,  who  performed  the  ceremony,  received  the  in- 
fant at  the  church  door  of  the  Grey  Friars,  assisted  by  a 
grand  company  of  bishops  and  mitred  abbots ;  and,  with 
all  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  this  future  great  Pro- 
testant queen  received  the  name  of  her  grandmother, 
Elizabetn  of  York.  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  her  godfather,  and  the  duchess  of  Norfolk  and  mar- 
chioness of  Dorset  her  godmothers.     After  Elizabeth 
liad  received  her  name,  garter  king-at-arms  cried  aloud : — 
^  Grod,  of  his  infinite  goodness,  send  a  prosperous  life 
and  long,  to  the  high  and  mighty  princess  of  England, 
Elizabeth !" 

Then  a  flourish  of  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  royal 
child  was  borne  to  the  altar,  the  gospel  was  read  over 
her,  and  she  was  confirmed  by  Cranmer,  who,  with  the 
other  sponsors,  presented  the  christening  gifts.  He  gave 
her  a  standing  cup  of  gold,  the  duchess  of  Norfolk  a  cup 
of  gold  fretted  with  pearls,  being  completely  unconscious 
of  the  chemical  antipathy  between  die  acidity  of  wine 
and  the  misplaced  pearls.  The  marchioness  of  Dorset 
gave  three  gilt  bowls,  pounced,  with  a  cover;  and  the 
maichioness  of  Exeter  three  standing  bowls,  graven  and 
gilt,  with  covers.  Then  were  brought  in  wafers,  comfits, 
^d  hypocras,  in  such  abimdance  that  the  company  had 
■^  much  as  could  be  desired. 

The  homeward  procession  was  lighted  on  its  way  to 
the  palace  with  five  himdred  staff  torches,  which  were 
carried  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  and  the  king's  ser- 
vants, but  the  infant  herself  was  surrounded  by  gentlemen 
l^^^g  wax  flambeaux.    The  procession  retm-ned  in  the 
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same  order  that  it  went  out,  save  that  four  noble  gentle- 
men carried  the  sponsor's  gifts  before  the  chfld,  with 
trumpets  flourishing  all  the  way  prececQng  them,  tiU  they 
came  to  the  door  of  the  queen's  chamber.  The  king 
commanded  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  thank  the  lord 
mayor  and  citizens  heartily  in  his  name  for  their  atten- 
dance, and  after  they  had  powerftdly  refreshed  diem- 
selves  in  the  royal  cellar^  they  betook  themselves  to  their 
barges. 

The  queen  was  desirous  of  nourishing  her  infant 
daughter  from  her  own  bosom,  but  Henry,  with  his  cha- 
racteristic selfishness,  forbade  it,  lest  the  frequent  pre- 
sence of  the  little  princess  in  the  chamber  of  her  royal 
mother  should  be  attended  with  inconvenience  to  him- 
self.^ He  appointed  for  Elizabeth's  nurse  the  wife  of  a 
gentleman  named  Hokart,  whom  he  afterwards  ennobled ; 
and  he  invested  the  duchess-dowager  of  Norfolk  with  the 
o&ce  of  state  governess  to  the  new-bom  babe,  giving  her 
for  a  residence  the  frtir  mansion  and  all  the  rich  ftimi- 
ture,  which  he  had  bestowed  on  Anne  Boleyn  when  he 
created  her  marchioness  of  Pembroke,  with  a  salary  of 
six  thousand  crowns.' 

The  lady  Margaret  Bryan,  whose  husband,  sir  Thomas 
Biyan,  was  a  kinsman  of  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  office  of  governess  in  ordinary  to  Eliza- 
beth, as  she  had  formerly  been  to  the  princess  Mary : 
she  was  called  **  the  lady  mistress." 

Elizabeth  passed  the  two  first  months  of  her  life  at 
Greenwich  Palace,'  with  the  queen  her  mother,  and  during 
that  period  she  was  frequently  taken  for  an  airing  to 
Eltham,  for  the  benefit  of  her  health.  On  the  2nd  of 
December,  she  was  the  subject  of  the  following  order  in 
council: — 

**  The  king's  highness  hath  appointed  thai  the  kdy  princess  Eliabeth 
(almost  three  months  old)  shall  be  taken  from  henee  towards  Hatfield 
wpoa  Wednesday  nest  week ;  that  on  Wednesday  nagbt  sbe  is  to  lie  and 
ftpose  at  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Rutland  at  Enfield,  and  the  Bexi  d^  to 
be  conveyed  to  Hatfield,  and  there  to  remain  with  sach  household  as  the 
king's  higfaness  has  established  fi>r  the  same.*" 

>  Letl.  *  Ibid.  '  Strype,  toL  L  p.  298. 
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Hertford  Casde  was  first  named,  but  scratched  through 
and  changed  to  Hatfield. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards  she  became,  in  virtue  of  the 
aet  of  Parliament  which  setded  the  succession,  in  default 
of  heirs  male  to  Henry  VIII.,  on  the  female  issue  of  that 
monarch  by  Anne  Boleyn,  the  heiress-presumptive  to  the 
iboQe,  and  her  disinherited  sister,  the  princess  Mary, 
was  compelled  to  yield  precedency  to  her. 

Soon  after  this  change  in  the  prospects  of  the  uncon- 
acioos  babe,  she  was  removed  to  the  palace  of  the  bishop 
of  T^chester,  at  Chelsea,'  on  whom  the  charge  of  her- 
adf  and  her  extensive  nursery  appointments  were  thrust. 
When  she  was  thirteen  months  old,  she  was  weaned,  and 
the  preliminaries  for  this  important  business  were  ar- 
langed  between  the  officers  of  her  household  and  the 
calmiet  ministers  of  her  august  sire,  with  as  much  solem- 
nly as  if  the  fate  of  empires  had  been  involved  in  the 
natter.  The  following  passages  are  extracted  firom  a 
ktter  from  sir  William  Powlet  to  Cromwell,  on  this  sub- 
ject.— 

**  Th«  king*!  graee»  well  considering  the  letter  directed  to  you  from  my 
l^f  Brian  and  other  my  lady  princeas'  officers,  his  grace,  frith  the  assent 
if  die  queen's  graee,  hath  fully  determined  the  weaning  of  my  lady  prin- 
<BiU>  be  dona  with  aQ  diligence." 

He  proceeds  to  state  that  the  litde  princess  is  to  have 
Ae  whole  of  any  one  of  the  royal  residences  thought  best 
in  her,  and  that  consequently  he  has  given  orders  for 

'  The  air  of  tfaia  beautiful  Tillage  agreed  so  well  with  the  royal  infant 

^  Henry  VIII.  built  a  palace  thei^,  of  which  the  husband  of  her 

pmammf  lady  Bryan,  was  given  the  post  of  keeper ;  and  so  lately  as 

tht  time  of  Charles  II.,  one  room  in  the  Manor-bouse^  as  it  was  after- 

«irds  called*  was  known  by  the  name  of  queen  £lisabeth*s  nursery. 

Ibsn  is  an  old  mulberry  tree  in  the  gardens  which  claims  the  honour  of 

kffiig  bam  planted  by  her  hand.     The  king  also  erected  a  conduit  at 

'  I—Sigliwi  for  suppljring  the  nursery  palace  with  spring  water.     This 

Msduit  idU  exists  within  her  migesty's  forcing  grounds,  on  the  west  side 

if  Kensington  palace  green ;  it  is  a  low  building,  with  walls  of  great 

AIAbh^  Uia  roof  ooverad  with  bricks  instead  of  tiles:   the  roof  is  groined 

viCh  mda  ardieB,  and  the  water  pours  copiously  into  a  square  reservoir. 

Tbdhioa  deelarea  that  it  was  used  by  queen  Elizabeth,  when  a  child,  as 

•  fcatbiiv  houae :  it  is  therefore  regarded  with  peculiar  interest.     Faulk- 

fler's  Kensington,  p.  26. 
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Iiangley  to  be  put  in  order  for  her  and  her  suite ;  which 
orders,  he  adds — 

"  This  messenger  hath,  withal,  a  letter  from  the  qiieen*^  IF*^  ^  "*^  '*^^ 
Brian,  and  that  his  grace  and  the  queen's  grace  doth  w^  and  be  merry, 
and  all  theirs,  thanks  be  to  God. — From  Sarum,  Oct  9th."  > 

Scarcely  was  this  nursery  affair  of  state  accomplishedi 
before  Henry  exerted  his  paternal  care  in  seeking  to 
provide  the  royal  weanling  with  a  suitable  consort^  by 
entering  into  a  negotiation  with  Francis  I.  of  France  for 
a  union  between  this  in&int  princess  and  the  duke  of 
Angoulcme,  tlie  third  son  of  that  monarch.     Henry  pro- 
posed that  the  young  duke  should  be  educated  in  England, 
and  stipulated  that  he  should  hold  the  duchy  of  Angou- 
leme,*  independently  of  the  French  crown,  in  the  event  of 
his  coming  to  the  crown  of  England  through  his  max* 
riagc  with  Elizabeth.' 

The  project  of  educating  the  young  French  piincc^ 
who  was  selected  for  the  husband  of  the  presumptive 
heiress  of  England,  according  to  the  manners  and  cos* 
toms  of  the  realm  of  which  she  might  hereafter  become  tlie 
sovereign,  was  a  sagacious  idea,  but  Heniy  clogged  the 
matrimonial  treaty  vdih  conditions  which  it  was  out  of  tiie 
power  of  the  king  of  France  to  ratify,and  it  proved  abortive. 

The  tragic  events  which  rendered  Elizabeth  motlier- 
less  in  her  third  year,  and  degraded  her  from  the  loftj 
position  in  which  she  had  been  placed  by  the  unjust  but 
short-lived  paternal  fondness  of  her  capricious  father,have 
been  fully  detailed  in  the  memoir  of  her  unhappy  mothefi 
Anne  Boleyn.  By  the  sentence  which  Cranmer  had 
passed  on  the  marriage  of  her  parents  and  her  own  biitbi 


*  The  letter  occurs  in  1534.   State  Papers,  Cromwdl's 
in  the  Chapter-house,  Bunde  P. 

•  Herbert;  Hall;   Rapin. 

'  This  condition  bears  decidedly  upon  the  now  important  queition, 
whether  the  husband  of  a  queen-regnant  of  England  be  entitled  to  the 
style  of  king-consort.  It  was  Henry  VI I  I.'s  opinion  that  the  husband  of 
his  daughter,  in  the  event  of  her  succeeding  to  the  crown,  might,  by  bcr 
favour,  bear  that  title.  Mary  I.,  as  we  hsTc  seen,  overstepped  the  oonstito* 
tional  boundary,  by  actually  associating  Philip  of  Spain  in  the  exeeutivt 
power  of  the  crown ;  but  the  law  of  nature  and  of  reason  decides  that  the 
husband  of  a  queen-regnant  of  England  ought  not  to  occupy  an  inferior 
position  in  the  state  to  the  wife  of  a  king  of  England,  who  de'riTCS  a  regal 
title  from  her  marriage. 
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Elizabeth  was  branded  with  the  stigma  of  iUegidmacy ; 
and  that  she  was  for  a  time  exposed  to  the  sort  of  neglect 
and  contempt  which  is  too  often  the  lot  of  children  to 
whom  that  reproach  applies,  is  evidenced  by  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  lady  Bryan  to  Cromwell,  imploring  for  a 
supply  of  necessary'  raiment  for  the  innocent  babe  who 
had  been  so  cruelly  involved  in  her  mother^s  fall : — 

'*  After  XDj  moft  bounden  duty  I  recommend  me  to  your  good  lord- 
Aip,  beseeching  you  to  be  good  lord  to  me,  now  in  the  greatest  need  that 
ever  was;  for  it  hath  pleaMd  God  to  take  from  me  hem  (them)  that  was 
By  greatest  comfort  in  this  world  to  my  great  heaviness.  Jesu  have  mercy 
on  her  soul !  and  now  I  am  succourless,  and  as  a  redles  (without  redress) 
cnsture,  but  only  from  the  g^reat  trust  which  I  have  in  the  king's  grace 
ttd  your  good  lordship,  for  now  in  you  I  put  all  my  whole  trust  of  oom- 
ftft  in  this  world,  boeeching  you  to  *  *  *  me  that  I  may  do  so.  My 
lord,  when  your  lordship  was  last  here,  it  pleased  you  to  say  that  I  should 
Bot  mistrust  the  king's  grace  nor  your  lordship.  Which  word  was  more 
^nddn  to  me  than  I  can  write,  as  God  knoweth.  And  now  it  boldeth 
(oaboldens)  me  to  show  you  my  poor  mind.  My  lord,  when  my  lady 
Ibry's  Grace  was  born,  it  pleased  the  king's  grace  to  appoint  me  lady- 
nittress  and  made  me  a  baroness,  and  so  I  have  been  governess  to  the 
c^nldrtn  his  grace  have  had  since. 

*  Mow  it  is  so,  my  lady  Elizabeth  is  put  from  that  degree  she  was  afore, 
nd  what  degree  she  is  at  (of)  now,  I  know  not  but  by  hearsay.  Tbere- 
ftt  I  know  not  bow  to  order  her,  nor  myself,  nor  none  of  hers  that  I  have 
Grille  of — that  is  her  women  and  grooms,  beseeching  you  to  be  good 
Ivd  to  my  lady,  and  to  all  hers,  and  that  she  may  have  some  raiment."  ^ 

Here  Stiype  has  interpolated  a  query  for  mourning. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  implied  in  the  original.  If 
Strype  had  consulted  any  female  on  the  articles  enume- 
lateo,  he  would  have  found  that  few  indeed  of  them  were 
I'equisite  for  mourning.  The  list  shews  the  utter  destitution 
the  young  princess  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  in  re- 
gaurd  to  clothes,  either  by  the  neglect  of  her  mother,  or 
Wause  Anne  Boleyn^s  power  of  aiding  her  child  had 
teen  circumscribed  long  before  her  fall.  Let  any  lady 
iwed  to  the  nursery  read  over  the  list  of  the  poor  child^s 
^^ts,  represented  by  her  faithful  governess,  and  consider 
that  a  twelvemonth  must  have  elapsed  since  she  had  a 
new  supply : — 

**She,^  continues  lady  Bryan,  '*  hath  neither  gown,  nor  kirtle  (slip),  nor 
pctUeoat,  nor  no  manner  of  linen — nor  forsmocks  (day  chemises),  nor 

>  Cott.  MS.  Otho.  £.  c  X.  fol.  230. 
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kerchiefs,  nor  nils  (night  clresses)^  nor  body-stichcts  (conctsX  nor  hand- 
kerchiefs, nor  sleeves,  nor  mufflers  (mobcaps),  nor  biggens  (ni^Uceps). 
All  these  her  grace  must  take.  I  have  driven  off  as  long  ai  I.can,  that  by 
my  troth  I  can  drive  it  off  no  longer.  Beseeching  3rou,  my  lord,  that  yc 
will  see  that  her  grace  may  have  that  which  is  needfiU  for  ber,  aa  my  trust 
is  that  ye  will  do.  Beseeching  ye,  mine  own  good  lord,  that  I  may  know 
from  vou,  by  writing,  how  I  shall  order  myself,  and  what  is  the  klng^s 
grace  s  pleasure  and  yours  ;  and  that  I  shall  do  in  everything  ?  And 
whatsomever  it  shall  please  the  king's  grace  or  ycMir  lordship  to  command 
me  at  all  times,  I  shall  fulfil  it  to  the  best  of  my  power. 

"  My  lord,  Mr.  Shetton  (a  kinsman  of  Anne  Boleyn)  saith '  he  be  master 
of  this  house.'  What  fashion  that  may  be  I  cannot  tell,  lor  I  have  not 
seen  it  afore.  My  lord,  ye  be  so  honourable  yourself,  and  every  man  le- 
porteth  that  your  lordship  loveth  honour,  that  I  trust  yon  will  see  the 
house  honourably  ordered,  as  it  ever  hath  been  aforetime.  And  if  it  pleMB 
you  that  I  may  know  what  your  order  is,  and  if  it  be  not  performed,  I 
shall  certify  your  lordship  of  it.  For  I  ftar  me  it  will  be  hardly  enoogh 
performed.  But  if  the  head  (evidently  Shelton)  knew  what  honour 
meaneth,  it  will  be  the  better  ordered — if  not,  it  will  be  hard  to  bring  to 
pass. 

''  My  lord,  Mr.  Shelton  would  have  my  lady  Elizabeth  to  dine  and 
sup  every  day  at  the  board  of  estate.  Alas,  my  lord,  it  is  not  meet  far  a 
child  of  her  ago  to  keep  such  rule  yet.  I  promise  you,  my  lord,  I  dare 
not  take  it  upon  me  to  keep  her  grace  in  health  an'  she  keep  that  mlc. 
For  there  she  shall  see  divers  meats,  and  fimits,  and  wine,  wUdi  it  wooU 
be  hard  for  me  to  restrain  her  grace  from.  Ye  know,  my  lord,  there  ii 
no  place  of  correction  there ;  and  she  is  yet  too  young  to  oonect  greatly. 
I  know  well  an'  she  be  there,  I  shall  neither  bring  her  up  to  the  kings 
grace's  honour,  nor  hers,  nor  to  her  health,  nor  to  my  poor  bonerty. 
Wherefore,  I  shew  your  lordship  this  my  desire,  beseeebing  yon,  my 
lord,  that  my  lady  may  have  a  mess  of  meat  at  bar  own  lodgug,  with  a 
good  dish  or  two  that  is  meet  (fit)  for  her  grace  to  eat  of;  and  the  rcvcr- 
aion  of  the  mess  shall  satisfy  all  her  women,  a  gentleman  naber,  and  a 
groom,  which  be  eleven  persons  on  her  side.  Sure  am  I  it  will  ba  as 
great  profit  to  the  king's  grace  this  way — (vis.,  to  the  economy  of  the  i^ 
rangemcnf  ^— as  tlie  other  way.  For  if  all  this  should  be  gH  ahrnmi,  tbtv 
must  have  three  or  four  messes  of  meat, — whereas  this  one  mesa  shall  att 
fioe  them  all,  with  bread  and  drink,  according  as  my  Lady  Mary%  grasi 
bad  afore,  and  to  be  ordered  in  all  things  as  her  grace  was  afiire.  Ged 
knoweth  my  lady  (Elizabeth)  hath  great  pain  with  her  great  teeth,  and 
they  come  very  slowly  forth,  which  cauaeth  me  to  snfihr  her  grace  to  haie 
her  will  more  than  I  would.  I  trust  to  God  an*  her  teeth  were  Wl 
graft,  to  have  her  grace  after  another  fashion  than  die  is  jet,  so  as  I  tnMt 
the  king's  grace  shall  have  great  comfort  in  her  grace.  For  she  is  as 
toward  a  child  and  as  gentle  of  conditions,  as  ever  I  knew  any  in  ny 
life.     Jesu  preserve  her  grace  I 

"  As  for  a  day  or  two,  at  a  high  time  (meaning  a  high  tetival),  or  wboi- 
soever  it  shall  please  the  king's  grace  to  have  her  tei  abromd  (shewn  in 
public),  I  trust  so  to  endeavour  me,  that  she  shall  so  do  ea  shall  be  ID 
the  king's  honour  and  hers;  and  then  after  to  take  her  case  again. 


That  is,  notwithstanding  the  sufferings  of  the  jaang 
Elizabeth  witli  her  teeth,  if  the  king  wishes  to  exhibit  her 
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for  a  short  time  in  public,  Lady  Bryan  will  answer  for 
lier  discreet  behaviour,  but  after  the  drilling  requisite  for 
such  ceremonial,  it  will  be  necessary  for  her  to  revert  to 
the  unconstrained  playfulness  of  childhood.  Lady  Bryan 
concludes  with  this  remark : — 

"  I  think  Mr.  Shdton  will  not  be  content  with  this.  He  need  not 
know  it  is  my  dcsirv,  but  that  it  is  the  king's  pleasure  and  yours  that  it 
ihoiiki  be  soi.  Good  my  lord,  have  my  lady's  grace,  and  us  that  be  her 
poor  scnrantSy  in  your  remembrance ;  and  your  lordship  shall  have  our 
hnrty  prayers  by  the  grace  of  Jesu,  who  ever  preserve  your  lordship  with 
kogliie^  and  as  mueh  honour  as  your  noUe  heart  can  desire.  From  Huns- 
^Mf  with  the  vdl  band  (bad  writing)  of  her  who  is  your  daily  bead-woman, 

'*  Mabot.  Bayak." 
"  I  beseech  you,  mine  own  good  lord,  be  not  miscontent  that  I  am  so 
bold  to  write  thus  to  your  lordship.  But  I  take  God  to  my  judge  I  do 
it  of  trse  heart,  and  ibr  my  discharge,  beseeching  you,  accept  my  good 
Bind.  Endorsed  to  the  right  noble  and  my  singidar  good  lord,  my  lord 
Friry  Seal,  be  this  delivered.'* 

This  letter  aiTords  some  insight  into  the  domestic 
politics    of   the  nursery-palace    of  Hunsdon    at    this 
tfane.    It  shews   that  the  infant  Elizabeth  proved  a 
poiiit  of  controversy  between  the  two  principsd  officials 
there,  Margaret  lady  Bryan  and   Mr.  Shelton ;    both 
phced  in  authmty  by  the  recently  immolated  queen 
Anne  Boteyn,  and  both  related  to  her  family.      Her 
aont  had  married  the  head  of  the   Shelton  or  Skel- 
ton  frnuly  in  Norfolk,  and  this  officer  at  Hunsdon  was 
probably  a  son  of  that  lady,  and  consequently  a  near 
kinsman  of  the  infiuit  Elizabeth.      He   insisted  that 
liie  ahould  dine  and  sup  at  a  state  table  where  her  infant 
xaportonity  for  wine,  fruit,  and    high-seasoned  food 
conli  not  conyeniently  be  restrained  by  her  sensible 
gofemess,  lady  Bryan.      Shelton  probably  wished  to 
bep  regtd  state  as  long  as  possible  round  the  de- 
iccadant  of  the  Boleyns ;  and,  in  that  time  of  sudden 
clumge  in  royal  destinies,  had  perhaps  an  eye  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  infant,  by  appearing  in  her  com- 
pany twice  every  day,  and  indulging  her  by  the  gratifi- 
wm  q{  her  palate  with  mischievous  dainties.    Lady 
Bryuiwas  likewise  connected  with  the  Boleyn  family — 
i»t  so  near  as  the  Sheltons,  but  near  enough  to  pos- 
W88  mterest  with  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  to  whom  she 
owed  her  office  as   governess  or  lady  mistress,  to  the 
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infant   Elizabeth.     There   can   scarcely  exist  a  doubt, 
that  her  lamentation  and  invocation  for  the  soul  of  some 
person  lately  departed,  by  whose  death  she  was  left  suc- 
courless,  refer  to  the  recent  death  of  Anne  Bolevn.' 
It  is  evident  that  if  Lady  Bryan  had  not  conformed  to 
king  Henry's  version  of  the  Catholic  religion  she  would 
not  have  been  in  authority  at  Hunsdon,  where  she  was 
abiding  not  only  with  her  immediate  charge,  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  but   with  the    disinherited   princess  Maiy. 
Further  there  may  be  observed  a  striking  harmony  be- 
tween  the   expressions   of  this  lady  and  those  of  the 
princess  Mar}',  who  appealed  to  her  father's  paternal 
feelings  in  behalf  of  her  sister  the  infant  Elizabeth,  & 
few  weeks  later,  almost  in  the  same  words  used  by  lady 
Brjan  in  this  letter.'    A  coincidence  which  proves  nnitj^ 
of  purpose  between  the  governess  and  the  princess  Marr, 
regarding  the  motherless  child. 

Much  of  the  future  greatness  of  Elizabeth  may  reason- 
ably be  attributed  to  the  judicious  training  of  her  seosiUe 
and  conscientious  governess,  combined  widi  the  saliitaiT 
adversity,  which  deprived  her  of  the  pernicious  pomp  ana 
luxury  that  had  surrounded  her  cradle  while  she  was 
treated  as  the  heiress  of  England.  The  first  public  ac- 
tion of  Elizabeth's  life  was  her  carrying  the  chrisom  of 
her  infant  brother,  Edward  VI.,  at  the  christeniiig  so* 
lemnity  of  that  prince.  She  was  borne  in  the  arms  of  Ae 
earl  of  Hertford,  brother  of  the  queen  her  step-mother, 
when  the  assistants  in  the  ceremonial  approached  Ac 
font ;  but  when  they. left  the  chapel,  the  train  of  her  littic 
grace,  just  foiu  years  old,  was  supported  by  Lady  Herbert, 
the  sister  of  Katherine  Parr,  as,  led  by  the  hand  of  hcf 
elder  sister,  the  princess  Marj-,  she  walked  with  mimic 
dignity,  in  the  returning  procession,  to  the  chamber  of 
the  dying  queen.* 

'  For  some  reason  best  known  to  himself,  Strype  has  omiUad  tb^ 
opening  clause  of  this  letter.     Perhaps  on  account  of  the  invocatioo  Ci^ 
the  soul  of  Lady  Bryan's  friend,  which  proves  that  Elizabeth's  governed 
belonged  to  the  Catholic  Church.  She  was,  indeed,  the  same  peraoii  under 
whose  care  the  princess  Mary  had  imbibed  that  faith  with  audi  extraor^ 
dinary  fervency. 

'  See  Life  of  queen  Mary,  vol.  v.  of  this  work,  p.  204. 
'  See  the  Memoir  of  Jane  Seymour,  vol.  iv. 
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At  that  period  the  royal  ceremonials  of  Henrj-  VIII.'s 
court  were  blended  with  circumstances  of  wonder  and 
tragic  excitement,  and  strange  and  passing  sad,  it  must 
have  been,  to  see  the  child  of  the  murdered  queen,  Anne 
Bole^-n,  framing  her  innocent  lips  to  lisp  the  name  of 
mother  to  her,  for  whose  sake  she  had  been  rendered  mo- 
therless, and  branded  with  the  stigma  of  illegitimacy.     In 
an  probabili^  the  litde  Elizabeth,  knelt  to  her,  as  well  as 
;     to  her  cruel  father,  to  claim  a  benediction  in  her  turn, 
i     after  the  royal  pair  had  proudly  bestowed  their  blessing 
on  the  newly-baptized  prince,  whose  christening  was  so 
won  to  be  followed  by  the  funeral  of  the  queen  his  mother. 
It  was  deemed  an  especial  mark  of  the  favour  of  her 
royal  fiither,  that  Elizabeth  was  considered  worthy  of  the 
kmour  of  being  admitted  to  keep  company  with  the 
yoong  prince  her  brother.     She  was  four  years  older  than 
Uin,  and  having  been  well  trained  and  gently  nurtured 
iereelf,  was  "  better  able,"  says  He}'wood,  "  to  teach  and 
direct  him,  even  from  the  first  of  his  speech  and  under- 
standing.**   Cordial  and  entire  was  the  affection  betwixt 
this  brother  and  sister,  insomuch  that  he  no  sooner  began 
to  know  her  but  he  seemed  to  acknowledge  her,  and  she, 
being  of  more  maturit}',  as  deeply  loved  him.     On  the 
^ond  anniversary  of  Edward's  birth,  when  the  nobles  of 
England  presented  gifts  of  silver  and  gold,  and  jewels,  to 
the  infant  heir  of  the  realm,  the  lady  Elizabeth's  giace 
gare  the  simple  offering  of  a  shirt  of  cambric  worked  by 
fcerown  hands.*   She  was  then  six  years  old.    Thus  early 
^as  this  illustrious  lady  instructed  in  the  feminine  accom- 
plishment of  needle-work,  and  directed  to  turn  her  la- 
hours  in\hat  way  to  a  pleasing  account. 

Fnwn  her  cradle,  Elizabeth  was  a  child  of  tlie  fairest 
promise,  and  possessed  the  art  of  attracting  the  regard  of 
others.  Wriothesley,  who  visited  the  two  princesses,  when 
4ey  were  together  at  Hertford  castle,  December  17tli, 
^588,  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  i)recocious  under- 
8Un&ig  of  the  young  Elizabeth,  of  whom  he  gives  tlie 
following  pretty  account : — 

>  Ellis.    Royal  Letters. 
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'*  I  went  then  to  my  lady  Elisabeth*!  graoet  and  to  the  same  made  hit 
majesty's  most  hearty  commendations,  decbnring  that  his  hisfaness  desired 
to  near  of  her  health,  and  sent  his  b1e«ng ;  die  gave  hamble  thanks,  in- 
quiring after  his  nu^jesty's  welfiire,  and  that  with  as  great  a  gravity  as  she 
had  been  forty  years  old.  If  she  be  no  wor^  educated  than  she  now  ap* 
peareth  to  me,  she  will  prove  of  no  less  honour  than  beseemeth  heriather'a 
daughter,  whom  the  Lord  long  preserve.*" 

Tlie  feelings  of  jealous  dislike,  which  the  princess  Maiy 
naturally  felt  towards  her  infauit  rival,  were  gradually  sub- 
dued, by  the  endearing  caresses  of  the  innocent  child, 
when  they  became  sisters  in  adversity.  When  Mary 
again  incurred  the  displeasure  of  her  capricious  sire,  and 
was  forbidden  to  come  within  a  certain  distance  of  the 
court,  Elizabeth  became  once  more  the  associate  of  her 
little  brother's  sports,  and  afterwards  shared  his  studies. 
The  early  predilection  of  these  royal  children  for  their 
learning  was  remarkable.  ^^  As  soon  as  it  was  light  they 
called  for  their  books ;  so  welcome,"  says  Hey  wood,  "were 
their  horm  matutiruB  that  they  seemed  to  prevent  the 
nighf  s  repose  for  the  entertainment  of  the  morrow's 
schooling."  They  took  no  less  delight  in  the  practice  of 
their  religious  exercises  and  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  to 
which  their  first  hours  were  exclusively  devoted.  "  The 
rest  of  the  forenoon,"  continues  our  author,  "  break&ust, 
alone,  excepted,  they  were  instructed  in  languages  and 
science,  or  moral  learning,  collected  out  of  such  authors 
as  did  best  conduce  to  the  instruction  of  princes,  and 
when  he  was  called  out  to  his  more  active  exercises  in  the 
open  air,  she  betook  herself  to  her  lute  or  viol,  and  when 
wearied  with  that,  employed  her  time  in  needle-work*" 

On  the  marriage  of  the  king,  her  father,  with  Anne  of 
Cleves,  in  1540,  the  young  Elizabeth  expressed  the  most 
ardent  desire  to  see  die  new  queen,  and  to  be  permitted 
to  pay  her  the  homage  of  a  daughter.  When  her  go- 
verness made  this  request,  in  the  name  of  her  royal  pupil, 
to  the  king,  he  is  said  to  have  repUed,  ^'  That  she  had  had 
a  mother  so  different  from  the  queen,  that  she  ought  not 
to  wish  to  see  her,  but  she  had  his  permission  to  write  to 
her  majesty."^     On  which,  the  following  letter,  probably 

>  State  Papers,  30th  Hen.  VIII. 
'  Leti's  Life  of  Elizabeth. 
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die  first  eTer  ymUen  by  Elizabeth,  was  addressed  by  her 
to  her  new  step-mother. 

"  I  am  ttrnggling  between  two  contending  wishet— one  ic — my  impttient 
dnire  to  see  yoor  majesty,  the  other  that  of  rendering  the  obedience  I  owe 
to  the  oommmnds  of  the  king  my  fiither,  which  prevent  me  from  leaving 
my  hoiHe  till  he  has  given  me  full  permission  to  do  so.  But  I  hope  that 
I  ihall  be  able  shortly  to  gratify  both  these  desires.  In  the  meantime, 
I  entreat  your  majesty  to  permit  me  to  shew,  by  this  billet,  the  zeal  with 
which  I  devote  my  respect  to  you  as  my  queen,  and  my  entire  obedience 
to  yoQ  as  to  my  iriother.  I  am  too  young  and  feeble  to  have  power  to 
do  more  than  to  felieitate  you  with  all  my -heart  in  this  commencement  of 
your  marriage.  I  hope  that  your  mi^esty  will  have  as  much  goodwill  ibr 
Be  as  I  have  leal  for  your  service."' 

This  letter  is  without  date  or  signature,  and  Leti,  who 
rarely  gives  his  authorities,  does  not  explain  the  source 
whence  it  was  derived ;  but  tliere  is  no  reason  to  dispute 
its  authenticity.  He  tells  us  "  that  Anne  of  Cleves,  when 
she  saw  Elizabeth,  was  charmed  with  her  beauty,  wit,  and 
endearing  caresses — that  she  conceived  the  most  tender 
affection  for  her — and  when  the  conditions  of  her  divorce 
were  arranged,  she  requested,  as  a  great  favour,  that  she 
night  be  permitted  to  see  her  sometimes — adding,  ^^  that  to 
hare  had  that  young  princess  for  her  daughter  would  have 
been  greater  happiness  to  her  than  being  queen."  The 
paternal  pride  of  Henry  was  gratified  at  fiiis  avowal,  and 
oe  agreed  that  she  should  see  Elizabeth  as  often  as  she 
^ed,  provided  that  she  was  only  addressed  by  her  as 
tlie  lady  Anne  of  Cleves." 

Elizabeth  found  no  less  feivour  in  the  eyes  of  her  new 
8tep-inother,  the  young  and  beautiful  Katharine  Howard, 
»ho  being  cousin-german  to  her  unhappy  mother,  Anne 
Boleyn,  took  the  young  princess  under  her  especial  pro- 
tection, and  treated  her  witli  every  mark  of  tenderness  and 
consideratioD.  On  the  day  when  she  was  pubUcly  ac- 
hiowledged  by  Henry  as  his  queen,  she  directed  that 
4e  princess  Elizabeth  should  be  placed  opposite  to  her 
*t  table  because  she  was  of  her  own  blood  and  Uneage. 
It  was  also  obser\'^ed  that  at  all  the  fetes  and  public 
^howg  which  took  place  in  honour  of  her  marriage  witli 
4e  Idng,  queen  Katharine  gave  the  lady  Elizabeth  the 

1^*8  Elizabeth.     Leti  always  modernizes  not  only  the  orthography 
out  the  phraseology  of  the  documents  he  quotes.  '  Leti. 
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place  of  honour  nearest  to  her  own  person,  saymg  ^'  that 
she  was  her  cousin/''  It  was  supposed  that  this  partial 
step-mother  intended  to  use  her  powerful  influence  with 
the  king  for  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  parliament  which  had 
pronounced  Elizabeth  to  be  illegitimate,  and  thus  would 
she  have  been  given  a  second  time  the  preference  to  her 
elder  sister  in  the  succession.  Notwithstanding  the  fa- 
vour which  was  shewn  to  Elizabeth  by  the  Howard 
queen,  she  was  always  entreating  the  king  her  father  to 
allow  her  to  remain  with  the  lady  Anne  of  Cleves,  for 
whom  she  ever  manifested  a  very  sincere  regard.  The 
attachments  formed  by  Elizabeth  in  childhood  and  early 
youth  were  of  an  ardent  and  enduring  character,  as  will 
be  hereafter  shewn. 

After  the  disgrace  and  death  of  queen  Katharine 
Howard,  Elizabeth  resided  chiefly  with  her  sister  Mary, 
at  Havering  Bower.  In  the  summer  of  1543,  she  was 
present  when  Mary  gave  audience  to  the  imperial  am- 
bassadors ;'  she  was  tfien  ten  years  old.  Soon  after,  king 
Henry  offered  her  hand  to  the  earl  of  Arran  for  his  son, 
in  order  to  win  his  co-operation  in  his  darling  project  of 
uniting  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  by  a  marriage 
between  the  infant  queen,  Mary  Stuart,  and  his  son  prince 
Edward.  Perhaps  the  Scottish  earl  did  not  give  Henry 
credit  for  the  sincerity  of  a  proposal  so  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  for  he  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  this  extraordinary  offer,  and  espoused  the  interest 
of  tlie  French  court.  According  to  Marillac,  Henry  had 
previously  mentioned  his  intention  of  espousing  Eliza- 
beth to  an  infant  of  Portugal,  but  all  Henry's  matrimonial 
schemes  for  his  children  were  doomed  to  remain  unful- 
filled, and  Elizabeth,  instead  of  being  sacrificed  in  her 
childhood  in  some  political  marriage,  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  complete  a  most  superior  education  under  the 
auspices  of  the  good  and  learned  Katharine  Parr, 
Henry's  sixth  queen  and  her  fourth  step-mother.  Ka- 
tharine Parr  was  well  acquainted  with  Elizabeth  before 
she  became  queen,  and  greatly  admired  her  wit  and 

>  Lett's  Elizabeth. 
'  State  Paper  MS.    See  Memoir  of  Mar^r,  vol,  t. 
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manners.    On  her  maniage  with  the  king  she  induced 

him  to  send  for  the  young  princess  to  court,  and  to  give 

her  an  apartment  in  the  palace  of  Whitehall  contiguous 

to  her  own,  and  bestowed  particular  attention  on  sSl  her 

comforts.    According  to  Leti,  Elizabeth  expressed  her 

acknowledgments  in  the  following  letter : — 

**  Madame^ 

**  ThcaflReetion  thtt  you  bave  testified  in  wishing  that  I  should  be  suf- 
fered to  be  with  you  in  the  eourt,  and  requesting  this  of  the  king  my  father, 
vith  so  much  earnestness,  is  a  proof  of  your  goodness.  So  great  a  mark  of 
TOQrtendemcsi  for  me  obliges  me  to  examine  myself  a  little,  to  see  if  I  can 
find  anything  in  me  that  can  merit  it,  but  I  can  find  nothing  but  a  great 
ml  and  devotion  to  theserrice  of  your  majesty.  But  as  that  zeal  has  not  yet 
been  called  into  action  so  as  to  manifest  itself,  I  see  well  that  it  is  only  tlie 
ptttatn  of  soul  in  your  majesty  which  makes  you  do  me  this  honour, 
nd  thb  redoubles  my  seal  towards  your  majesty.  I  can  assure  you  also 
^  my  conduct  will  be  such  that  you  shall  never  have  cause  to  complain 
^having  done  me  the  honour  of  calling  me  to  you;  at  least,  I  will  make 
it  mj  eoostant  care  that  I  do  nothing  but  with  a  design  to  shew  always 
ny  obedience  and  respect.  I  await  with  much  impatience  the  orders 
of  the  king  my  father  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  happiness  for  which 
Isigfa,  and  I  remain,  with  much  submission^  your  majesty's  very  dear 

"  EUZABXTH."' 

There  is  no  date  to  this  letter,  and  as  Elizabeth  cer- 
tainly was  present  at  the  nuptials  of  her  royal  father  with 
Katoarine  jParr,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  written 
^  the  return  of  Henry  and  Katharine  from  their  bridal 
pn)giess,  as  she  addresses  the  latter  by  her  regal  tide. 
Blizabedi  at  that  time  was  a  child  of  extraordinary  ac- 
<|uirement8,  to  which  were  added  some  personal  beauty 

'  This  and  the  preceding,  addressed  to  Anne  of  Cleves,  are  the  earliest 
kttcrs  ever  written  by  Elizabeth.     There  is  another,  two  or  three  years 
I^ier,  addrcMed  by  her  to  sir  Thomas  Garden,  who  was  one  of  her  faUier's 
fEitlciiicn  of  the  privy  chamber,  a  great  favourite  of  his,  and  a  very  greedy 
"ttincnt  ofdiurch  property.     This  person  had  the  care  of  the  castle  and 
Iwof  Donnington,  once  belonging  to  Chaucer,  and  afterwards  part  of 
^  ipoils  eonfitcated  to  the  crown  on  the  attainder  of  De  la  Pole,  and 
U  this  time  an  appanage  presented  to  Elizabeth  by  her  father.     She 
>ftennrda,  hy  her  own  account,  forgot  she  had  such  a  house  as  Donning- 
(OB,  oevertheleas  she  was  perfiectly  well  informed  as  to  its  minutest  de- 
tab  before  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.     The  letter  itself  is  not  worth 
tnuMeribing,  being  a  perplexed  piece  of  composition,  in  which  the  young 
prinons,  commencing^*'  Gentle  Mr.  Garden,**  proceeds  to  exonerate  her- 
ififirom  having  listened  to  an  enemy  of  his,  "  one  Mansel,  a  person  of 
evil  iocKiiation  and  worse  life,''  she  subscribes  herself,  *<  Your  loving 
friend,  Elizabeth." 

VOL.  VI.  C 
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and  very  graceful  manners.  She  had  wit  at  command, 
and  sufficient  discretion  to  imderstand  when  and  where 
she  might  display  it.  Those  who  knew  her  best  were 
accustomed  to  say  of  her,  ^*  that  God,  who  had  endowed 
her  with  such  rare  gifts,  had  certainly  destined  her  to 
some  distinguished  employment  in  the  world.''  At  the  age 
of  twelve  she  was  considerably  advanced  in  sciences, 
which  rarely,  indeed,  at  that  era,  formed  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  princesses.  She  understood  the  principles  of  geo- 
gpraphy,  architecture,  tlie  mathematics,  and  astronomy, 
and  astonished  all  her  instructors  by  the  facility  with 
which  she  acquired  knowledge.  Her  handwriting  was 
beautiful,  and  her  skill  in  languages  remarkable.  Hentzner, 
the  German  traveller,  mentions  having  seen  a  little  volume 
in  the  royal  libnuy  at  Whitehall,  written  by  queen  Eliza- 
beth, when  a  child,  in  French,  on  vellum.  It  was  thus  in- 
scribed : 

**A  treshaut,  et  trcs  puissant,  et  redoubte  prince  Heniy  VIII.,  de  ce 
noWf  roy  d'Angleterre,  de  France  et  de  Irelande,  defenseur  de  la  fpy. 
**  Elisabeth,  sa  tres  humble  fiUe^  rend  salut  et  obedience.."^ 

Among  the  royal  manuscripts,  in  the  British  Museum  is 
a  small  volume,  in  an  embroidered  binding,  consisting  of 
prayers  and  meditations,  selected  from  dilferent  English 
writers  by  queen  Katharine  Parr,  and  translated  and  co- 
pied by  the  princess  Elizabeth,  in  Latin,  French,  and 
Italian.  The  volume  is  dedicated  to  queen  Katharine 
Parr,  and  her  initials,  R.  K.  P.,  are  introduced  in  the 
binding,  between  those  of  the  Saviour,  wrought  in  blue 
silk  and  silver  thread  by  the  hand  of  Elizabeth.  It  is 
dated  Hertford,  December  20, 1545.  Camden  also  men- 
tions a  "  Godly  Meditation  of  the  Soule,  concerning 
love  towardes  Christe  our  Lorde,"  translated  by  Elizabeth 
from  the  French.  Her  master  for  the  Italian  language 
was  Castiglione.  Like  her  elder  sister,  the  princess 
Mary,  she  was  an  accomplished  Latin  scholar,  and 
astonished  some  of  the  most  erudite  linguists  of  that  age 
by  the  ease  and  grace  with  which  she  conversed  in  that 
language.  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Flemish,  she 
both  spoke  and  wrote,  with  the  same  facility,  as  her  native 

^  Hentzner's  Visit  to  England. 
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tongne.  She  was  fond  of  poetry,  and  sometimes  made 
verses  that  were  not  devoid  of  merit,  but  she  only  regarded 
this  as  the  amusement  of  her  leisure  hours,  bestowing 
more  of  her  time  and  attention  on  the  study  of  history 
than  anything  else.  To  this  early  predilection  she  pro- 
bably owed  her  future  greatness  as  a  sovereign.  Accom- 
phdunents  may  well  be  dispensed  with  in  the  education 
of  piinces,  but  history  is  the  true  science  for  royal  stu- 
dents, and  they  should  early  be  accustomed  to  reflect  and 
fawmoral  and  philosophical  deducUons  from  the  rise  and 
all  of  nations,  and  to  trace  the  causes  that  have  led  to 
die  calamities  of  sovereigns  in  every  age ;  for  neither  mo- 
naichs  nor  statesmen  can  be  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  go- 
vernment unless  they  have  acquired  the  faculty  of  reachiig 
die  future  by  the  lamp  of  the  past. 

Elizabeth  was  indefatigable  in  her  pursuit  of  tiiis 
(peenly  branch  of  knowledge,  to  which  she  devoted  three 
JMmis  a  day,  and  read  works  in  all  languages  that  afforded 
iofomaation  on  the  subject.  It  was,  however,  in  this  pre- 
election alone  that  she  betrayed  the  ambition  which 
Svmed  the  leading  trait  of  her  character.  While  thus 
fittbg  herself  in  her  childhood  for  the  throne,  which  as 
yet  she  viewed  through  a  vista  far  remote,  she  endea- 
Toored  to  conceal  her  object  by  the  semblance  of  the 
»»08t  perfect  humility,  and  affecting  a  love  for  the  leisure 
tnd  quiet  of  private  life.^ 

lo  the  treaty  between  Henry  YIII.  and  the  emperor 
Charles,  in  1545,'  there  was  a  proposal  to  unite  Elizabetli 
in  marriage  to  Philip  of  Spain,  who  aflen^ards  became 
4c  consort  of  her  elder  sister  Mary.  The  negotiation 
cime  to  nothing.  The  name  of  Elizabeth  was  hateful 
to  Charles  V.  as  the  child  of  Anne  Boleyn.  During  the 
bst  illness  of  tlie  king  her  father,  Elizabeth  chiefly  re- 
lided  at  Hatfield  House',  with  the  young  prince  her  bro- 

»  L«ti.  •  Herbert's  Henry  VII. 

'  Hcnrj  VIII.  had  forced  Goodrich,  bishop  of  Ely,  to  surrender  this 
nudescc^  which  was  a  country  palace  pertaining  to  his  see,  in  exchange  for 
«rtain  lands  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  established  it  as  a  nursery  palace  for 
his  children  ;  it  had  been  used  as  such  in  his  father's  reign,  for  the  youngest 
son  of  £liz^>eth  of  York  and  Henry  VI  I.  Edmund  duke  of  Somerset 
died  there.     It  is  (for  the  structure  still  exists)  a  venerable  witness  of  the 
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ther,  whose  especial  darling  she  was.  It  is  said  she 
shared  the  instniction  which  he  there  received  from  his 
learned  preceptors,  sir  John  Cheke,  doctor  Cox,  and 
sir  Anthony  Cooke.  Elizabeth,  after  her  accession  to 
the  throne,  made  Cox  bishop  of  Ely,  and  bestowed  great 
favour  on  Cooke  and  his  learned  daughters,  lady  Bacon 
and  lady  Burleigh.  They  were  the  companions  of  her 
youth,  and  afterwards  the  wives  of  two  of  her  most  esteemed 
ministers  of  state. 

The  tender  love  that  endeared  Edward  and  Elizabeth 
to  each  other,  in  infancy,  appears  to  have  ripened  into  a 
$weeter,holier  friendship,  as  their  kindred  minas  expanded, 
"  for,"  says  sir  Robert  Naunton,  "  besides  the  considera- 
tion of  blood,  there  was  between  these  two  princes  a  con- 
currence and  sympathy  of  their  natures  and  affections, 
together  witli  the  celestial  bond,  conformity  in  religion, 
which  made  them  one."  In  December,  1546,  when  the 
brother  and  sister  were  separated,  by  the  removal  of  Eli- 
zabeth  to  Eniield  and  Edward  to  Hertford,  the  prince 
was  so  much  afflicted  that  she  wrote  to  him,  entreating 
him  to  be  comforted,  and  to  correspond  with  her ;  be  re- 
plied in  tliese  tender  words  : 

"  The  change  of  place,  most  dear  sister,  does  not  so  mudi  Tex  me  ai 
your  departure  from  me.  But  nothing  can  now  occur  to  me  moregrsCe- 
ful  than  your  letters.  I  particularly  feel  this,  because  you  first  bcgaa  tbt 
correspondence  and  challenged  me  to  write  to  you.  I  thank  you  nort 
cordially  both  for  your  kindness  and  the  quickness  of  its  coming,  ind  I 
will  struggle  vigorously  that  if  I  cannot  excel  you  I  will  at  least  equal  jm 
in  regardand  attention.  It  is  a  comfort  to  my  regret  that  I  hope  shortff 
to  see  you  again  if  no  accident  intervene.* 

The  next  time  the  royal  brother  and  sister  met  was  on 
the  30th  of  January,  1547,  when  the  earl  of  Hertford  and 

past,  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  pleasant  hill,  overlooking  the  ancieotiovs 
of  Bishop's  Hatfield,  with  the  river  I.rea  winding  through  itsgrouodi :  tbt 
most  antiquated  part  of  the  building  was  erected  by  Mortoo,  bishop  ^ 
Ely,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  a  little  square  pleasure  gardes,  vHb 
its  hedges  clipped  in  arches,  is  kept  precisely  in  the  same  state  as  vbcf 
Elizabeth  sported  therein  with  her  little  brother.  She  received  a  grantof 
this  demesne  from  her  brother's  regency  in  1550,  and  resided  with  io0f 
^lendour  and  magnificence  therein  during  the  last  years  of  her  wtfr'i 
life.  The  cradle  of  Elizabeth  is  shewn  hcre.<»Historv  of  Hatfield  Hooi^ 
by  P.  F.  Robinson,  F.A.S. 

Stryjie. 
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gir  Anthony  Brown  brought  young  Edward  privately 
fix)m  Hertford  to  Enfield,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  declared  to  lum  and  her  the  death 
of  the  king  their  &ther.  Both  of  them  received  the  in- 
telligence yviih  passionate  tears,  and  they  united  in  such 
lamentations  as  moved  all  present  to  weep.  ^^  Never,^ 
says  Hayward,  "  was  sorrow  more  sweetly  set  forth,  their 
faces  seeming  rather  to  beautify  their  sorrow  than  their 
sorrow  to  cloud  the  beauty  of  their  faces."* 

The  boy-king  was  conducted  the  next  day  to  London, 
preparatory  to  his  inauguration;  but  neither  the  grief 
which  he  felt  for  the  death  of  his  parent,  nor  the  import- 
ance of  the  high  vocation  to  whicb  he  had  been  thus 
early  summoned,  rendered  him  forgetful  of  his  sweetest 
sister,  as  he  ever  called  Elizabeth ;  and  in  reply  to  the 
letter  of  condolence,  which  she  addressed  to  him,  on  the 
subject  of  their  mutual  bereavement,  he  wrote — ^^  There 
is  very  little  need\  of  my  consoling  you,  most  dear  sister, 
because  firom  your  learning  you  know  what  you  ought  to 
do,  and  from  your  prudence  and  piety  you  perform  what 
your  learning  causes  you  to  knbw."  In  conclusion,  he 
compliments  her  on  the  elegance  of  her  sentences,  and 
adds,  "  I  perceive  you  think  of  our  father's  death  with  a 
calm  mind." 

By  the  conditions  of  her  royal  father's  will,  Elizabeth 
was  placed  the  third  in  the  order  of  the  royal  succession 
after  himself,  provided  her  brother  and  sister  died  with- 
out lawful  issue,  and  neither  queen  Katharine  Parr  nor  any 
future  queen  bore  children  to  the  king.  In  point  of  for- 
tune, she  was  left  on  terms  of  strict  equality  with  her 
elder  sister — ^that  is  to  say,  with  a  life  annuity  of  three 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  a  marriage  portion  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  provided  she  married  with  the  consent 
of  the  king  her  brother  and  his  council ;  otherwise  she 
was  to  forfeit  that  provision. 

More  than  one  historian'  has  asserted  that  sir  Thomas 
Se}nmour  made  a  daring  atteinpt  to  contract  marriage 

>  Lifeof  Edward  VI.  '  Sharon  Turner;  Burnet. 
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with  the  youthful  princess  Elizabeth,  before  he  renewed 
his  addresses  to  his  old  love,  Katharine  Parr.     He  had 
probably  commenced  his  addresses  to  the  royal  gid 
before  her  father's  death,  for  her  governess,  Kathanne 
Ashley,  positively  deposed  that  it  was  her  opinion  that 
if  Henr}'  VIII.  had  lived  a  litde  longer,  she  would  hara 
been  given  to  him  for  a  wife.    Led  tells  us»  that  the  ad* 
miral  offered  his  hand  to  Elizabeth^  immediately  after 
king  Henr}'^s  death :  she  was  then  in  her  fourteenth  year. 
According  to  Sharon  Turner,  the  ambitious  project  of 
the  admiral  was  detected  and  prevented  by  the  council; 
but  Leti,  who,  by  his  access  to  the  Aylesbury  MSS.,  ap- 
pears to  have  obtained  peculiar  information  on  the  pd- 
vate  history  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI., 
assures  us,  that  the  refusal  proceeded  from  Elizabeth  her- 
self.   He  gives  us  a  truly  frenchified  version  of  the  cor* 
respondence  which  passed  between  her  and  Seymour, 
exactly  a  moutli  afber  the  death  of  Henry  VIU.  ;*  for 
Seymour's  letter,  in  which  he  requests  the  young  piin- 
cess  to  consent  to  ally  herself  to  him  in  marriage,  is  oated 
February  26,  1 547 ;  and  Elizabeth,  in  her  reply,  Febiu- 
sary  27,  tells  him,  '^  Tliat  she  has  neither  the  years  nor 
the  inclination  to  think  of  marriage  at  present,  and  thit 
she  would  not  have  any  one  imagine  that  such  a  subject 
had  even  been  mentioned  to  her,  at  a  time  when  she 
ought  to  be  wholly  taken  up  in  weeping  for  the  death  of 
the  king  her  father,  to  whom  she  owed  so  many  obligi* 
tions,  and  that  she  intended  to  devote  at  least  two  yein 
to  wearing  black  for  him,  and  mourning  for  his  lotf; 
and  that  even  when  she  shall  have  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion,  she  wishes  to  retain  her  liberty,  without  entff- 
ing  into  any  matrimonial  engagement." 

Four  days  after  the  admiral  received  this  negative,  k 
was  the  accepted  lover  of  his  former  Jiancee,  the  queen- 
dowager  Katharine  Parr.  Elizabeth,  who  liad  beeD,0B 
the  demise  of  the  king  her  father,  consigned  by  the  caaor 
cil  of  the  royal  minor,  her  brother,  to  the  care  m^ 

*  Leti*8  Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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tutelage  of  queen  Katharine,  with  whom  she  was  then 
residing,  was,  according  to  our  author,  much  displeased 
at  the  conduct  of  that  lady,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
precipitation  with  wluch  she  had  entered  into  a  matri- 
monial engagement,  which  was  considered  derogatory  to 
the  honour  due  to  the  late  king's  memory,  but  because 
the  had  induced  her  to  reject  the  addresses  of  the  ad- 
miral, by  representing  to  her  how  unsuitable  such  an 
alliance  would  be  to  her,  in  every  point  of  view.  Now, 
although  the  queen-dowager  only  performed  her  duty,  as 
the  widow  of  die  deceased  majesty  of  England,  in  giving 
such  counsel  to  the  orphan  princess,  to  whom  she  had 
midertaken  the  office  of  a  mother,  her  own  proceedings, 
W  rendering  the  motives  of  her  advice  questionable,  ex- 
ated  reflections  little  to  her  advantage  in  the  mind  of 
Elizabeth,  and  perhaps  sowed  the  first  seeds  of  the  fatal 
jealousy  which  afterwards  divided  them. 

According  to  Leti,  the  princess  Mary,  who  was  no  less 
o&nded  than  Elizabeth,  at  the  indecorous  haste  of  their 
loyal  stepmother's  marriage,  wrote  to  Elizabeth,  offering 
bar  a  residence  in  her  house,  entreating  her  to  quit  that 
of  the  queen-dowager,  and  come  to  her,  that  both  might 
mnte  in  testifying  their  disapproval  of  this  unsuitable 
iIEtnce. 

Ehzabeth,  however,  young  as  she  was,  had  too  much 
idf-command  to  commit  herself  by  putting  a  public 
affifont  on  the  best-loved  uncle  of  the  king  her  brother, 
who  was  by  no  means  unlikely  to  supersede  Somerset  in 
Us  office  of  protector ;  neither  did  she  feel  disposed  to 
come  to  a  rupture  with  the  queen-dowager,  whose  influ- 
ence with  king  Edward  ^^as  considerable :  therefore,  in 
leply  to  her  sister,  she  wrote  a  very  political  letter,' 

^Tbe  whole  of  this  curious  letter  may  be  seen  in  Leti's  Life  of  Eliza- 
Kdi;  but,  unfortunately,  our  author's  desire  of  rendering  his  book  en- 
^tttttnmg  hat  led  him  to  modernise  the  language  and  construction  so 
CBOBdmbly,  that  very  few  traces  are  discernible  of  the  peculiar  style  of 
^■tmineeM.  The  readers  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  neither  under- 
*^  nor  Talued  documentary  history ;  hence  Leti,  who  had  access  to  so 
^7  preeioQS,  and  now  inaccessible  records,  in  the  collection  of  his  friend 
^  ttrl  of  Aylesbury,  and  also  to  our  national  archives^  as  historiographer 
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^^  telling  her  that  it  behoved  them  both  to  submit  with 
patience  to  that  which  could  not  be  cured,  as  neither  of 
them  were  in  a  position  to  offer  any  objection  to  what 
had  taken  place,  without  making  their  condition  worse 
than  it  was ;  observing,  that  they  had  to  do  with  a  very 
powerfiil  party,  without  themselves  possessing  the  slight- 
est credit  at  court ;  so  that  the  only  thing  they  could  do 
was  to  dissemble  the  pain  they  felt  at  the  disrespect  with 
which  their  father^s  memory  had  been  treated.  She 
excuses  herself  from  accepting  Mary's  invitation,  **  be- 
cause," she  says,  ^^  the  queen  had  shewn  her  so  much 
fiiendship,  that  she  could  not  withdraw  herself  from  her 
protection  without  appearing  ungratefrd ;''  and  concludes 
m  these  words : — ^^  I  shall  always  pay  the  greatest  de- 
ference to  the  instructions  you  may  give  me,  and  submit 
to  whatsoever  your  highness  shall  be  pleased  to  ordain.'* 
The  letter  is  without  date  or  signature. 

For  a  year,  at  least,  after  the  death  of  her  royal  father, 
Elizabeth  continued  to  pursue  her  studies  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  her  accomplished  stepmother,  with 
whom  she  resided,  either  at  the  dower  palace  at  Chelsea, 
or  the  more  sequestered  shades  of  Hanwortb.  Throck- 
morton, the  kinsman  of  queen  Katharine  Parr,  draws  the 
following  gracefid  portrait  of  the  manners  of  the  youthful 
princess  at  this  era  of  her  life : 

"  Elizabeth  there  sojourning  for  a  time 
Gave  fruitful  hope  of  blossom  blown  in  prime. 

'<  For  as  this  lady  was  a  princess  born. 

So  she  in  princely  virtues  did  excel ; 
Humble  she  was,  and  no  degree  would  scorn. 

To  talk  with  poorest  souls  she  liked  well ; 
The  sweetest  violets  bend  nearest  to  the  ground. 
The  greatest  states  in  lowliness  abound* 

to  king  Charles  II.,  only  availed  himself  of  such  facts  as  were  of  a  ro 
mantic  character,  and  presented  the  royal  letters  of  the  16th  century  in 
phraseology  more  suitable  to  the  era  of  Louis  XIV.  than  that  of  fid- 
ward  VI. ;  consequently,  many  things  that  were  true  in  substance  have 
been  doubted,  because  of  the  inconsistent  form  in  which  they  were  intro- 
duced. 
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'*  If  some  of  us  that  waited  on  the  queen, 

Did  ought  for  her,  she  past  in  thankfulness, 

I'wondered  at  her  answers,  which  have  been 
So  fitly  placed  in  perfect  readiness ; 

She  was  disposed  to  mirth  in  company, 

Tet  still  regarding  civil  modesty.  * 

The  princess  Elizabeth,  while  residing  with  queen 
Katharine  Parr,  had  her  own  ladies  and  officers  of  state, 
and  a  retinue  in  all  respects  suitable  to  her  high  rank  as 
sister  to  the  reigning  sovereign.  Her  governess,  Mrs. 
Katherine  Ashley,  to  whom  she  was  fondly  attached,  was 
married  to  a  relative  of  the  tinfortunate  queen  her  motlier, 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  it  is  to  be  observea  that  Elizabeth, 
although  that  mother's  name  was  to  her  a  sealed  subject, 
bestowed  to  the  very  end  of  her  life  her  chief  favour  and 
confidence  on  her  maternal  kindred. 

The  learned  William  Grindal,  was  Elizabeth's  tutor 
till  she  was  placed  under  the  still  more  distinguished 
preceptorship  of  Roger  Ascham.  The  following  letter 
from  that  great  scholar  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Katharine 
Ashley,  before  he  had  obtained  the  tutelage  of  her  royal 
charge,  and,  both  on  account  of  the  period  at  which  it  was 
written  and  its  being  in  English,  it  is  very  curious.^ 

'*  Gentle  Mrs.  Astley,  Would  God  my  wit  wist  what  words  would 
cifirctB  the  thanks  you  have  deserved  of  all  true  English  hearts,  for  that 
ooUe  imp  (  Elizabeth)  by  your  labour  and  wisdom  now  flourishing  in  all 
goodly  godliness,  the  fruit  whereof  doth  even  now  redound  to  her  Grace's 
liigfa  honour  and  profit. 

**  I  wish  her  Grace  to  come  to  that  end  in  perfectness  with  likelyhood  of 
^wit,  and  painftilness  in  her  .study,  true  trade  of  her  teaching,  which 
TOOT  diligent  overseeing  doth  most  constantly  promise.  And  although  this 
^  thing  be  sufficient  for  me  to  love  you,  yet  the  knot  which  hath  knit 
'Ir.  Astley  and  you  together,  doth  so  bind  me  also  to  you,  that  if  my 
f^y  would  match  my  good  will  you  should  find  no  friend  faster.  He 
^iinan  I  loved  for  hu  virtue  before  I  knew  him  through  acquaintance, 
^|)<)se  friendship  I  account  among  my  chief  gains  gotten  at  court.  Your 
"^oor  to  Mr.  Grindall  and  gentleness  towards  me,  are  matters  sufiScient 
^^^^1^  to  deserve  more  good  will  than  my  little  power  is  able  to  requite. 

**  My  good  will  hath  sent  you  this  pen  of  silver  for  a  token.  Good  Mrs,, 
I  VQold  have  you  in  any  case  to  labour,  and  not  to  give  yourself  to  ease. 
1  viih  ill  increase  of  virtue  and  honour  to  that  my  good  lady  (Elizabeth), 

'  Throckmorton  MS. 
'  Whittaker's  History  of  Richmondshire,  vol.  ii.  p.  270. 
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whoite  wit,  good  Mrs.  Astley,  I  beseech  you  lomewluU  frvour.  Blunt 
edges  be  dull  and  (en*)  dure  much  pain  to  little  profit ;  the  firee  edoe  is 
soon  turned  if  it  be  not  handled  thereafter.  If  you  pour  much  drink  at 
once  into  a  goblet,  the  most  part  will  dash  out  and  run  awer ;  if  yc  pour  it 
softly,  you  may  fill  it  even  to  the  top,  and  so  her  Graee^  I  doubt  not,  by 
little  and  little  may  be  increased  in  learning,  that  at  length  greater  cannot 
be  required.  And  if  you  think  not  this,  gentle  Mrs.  Astley,  yet  I  trust 
you  will  take  my  wonb  as  spoken,  although  not  of  the  greatest  wisdom, 
yet  not  of  the  least  good  will.  I  pray  commend  jrou  to  my  good  Lady 
of  Troyc,  and  all  that  company  of  godly  gentlewomen.  I  aena  my  Lady 
(Elizabeth)  her  pen,  an  Italian  book,  a  book  of  prayers.  Sand  the  sflvar 
pen  which  is  broken,  and  it  shall  be  mended  quickly.  80  I  eommit  and 
commend  you  all  to  the  Almighty's  mercitiil  protection.  Tour  efv 
obliged  friend, 

'*  RoaSK  ASCBAM. 

"  To  his  Tery  loving  friend  Mrs.  Astley.'" 

On  the  death  of  his  friend,  William  Grrindall,  ABcham 
was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  then  about 
sixteen,  witli  whom  he  read  nearly  the  whole  of  Cicero^s 
works,  Livy,  the  orations  of  Isocrates,  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles,  and  the  New  Testament  in  Oreek.  Some 
disturbances  in  Ascham's  own  family  separated  him  fiom 
his  royal  pupil  in  1550. 

Sufficient  account  has  been  given,  in  the  memoir  of 
Queen  Katharine  Parr,  of  the  rude  and  improper  con- 
duct of  the  lord  admiral  sir  Thomas  Seymour  to  theftir 
young  royal  student,  while  under  the  care  of  his  consort 
the   queen  dowager,  at  Chelsea,  Hanworth,   and  Sey- 
mour-Place.' The  boisterous  romping  to  which  the  quees 
was  at  iirst  a  party,  was  repeated  in  her  absence,  and 
when  Mrs.  Ashley  remonstrated  with  the  admiral  on  die 
indecorum  of  his  behaviour  to  the  yonng  princess,  and 
entreated  him  to  desist,  he  replied  with  a  profane  oatby 
^^  that  he  would  not,  for  he  meant  no  harm.**' 

Few  girls  of  fifteen  have  ever  been  placed  in  a  sttoft* 
tion  of  greater  peril  than  Elizabeth  was  at  this  period 
of  her  life,  and  if  she  passed  through  it  without  mciff' 
ring  the  actual  stain  of  guilt,  it  is  certain  that  she  did 
not^  escape  scandal.  The  queen  dowager,  apparendy 
terrified  at  the  audacious  terms  of  familiari^  on  ^AS^ 

'  Aschsm  spells  Elizabeth  Ashley's  name,  Asd^. 
*  Vol.  ▼.  Life  of  Katharine  Parr.  '  Haynes'  StaU  Fsperb 
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she  found  her  husband  endeavouring  to  establish  him- 
self with  her  royal  stepdaughter,  hastened  to  prevent 
further  mischief  by  effecting  an  immediate  separation 
between  them. 

The  time  of  Elizabeth^s  departure  from  the  house  and 
protection  of  queen  Katharine  Parr,  was  a  week  after 
Whitsimtide  1548.  She  then  removed  with  her  governess, 
Mrs.  Katharine  Ashley,  and  the  rest  of  her  establish- 
ment, to  Cheston,  and  afterwards  to  Hatfield  and  Ash- 
ridge.* 

That  Katharine  Parr  spoke  with  some  degree  of  se- 
verity to  Elizabeth,  on  the  lodty  of  her  conduct,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  allusions  made  by  the  latter, 
in  the  following  letter,  to  the  expressions  used  by  her 
majesty  when  they  parted.  Nothing,  however,  can  be 
more  meek  and  conciliatory  than  the  tone  in  which  Eliza- 
beth wTites,  although  the  workings  of  a  wounded  mind 
are  perceptible  throughout.  T^e  penmanship  of  the 
letter  is  exquisitely  beautiftil. 

ThC  PjUXCISS  ElUABITH  to  KaTBAUKB  PARft.' 

'*  Although  I  could  not  be  plentiful  in  giving  thanks,  for  the  manifold 
kindnesses  received  at  your  highness's  hand,  at  my  departure,  yet  I  am 
something  to  be  borne  withal, for  truly  I  was  replete  with  sorrow  to  de- 
part from  your  highness,  espedallv  seeing  you  undoubtful  of  healthy  and 
albeit  I  answered  little,  I  weighed  it  more  deeper  when  you  said — *  you 
would  warn  me  of  all  evilncsses  that  you  should  hear  of  me,'  for  if  your 
grace  had  not  a  good  opinion  of  me,  you  would  not  have  oflRsred  friend* 
ship  to  me  that  way  at  all,— meaning  the  contrary.  But  what  may  I 
more  say  than  thank  God  for  providing  such  friends  for  me,  desiring  God 
to  enrich  me  with  their  long  life,  and  me  grace  to  be  in  heart  no  leaf 
thankful  to  receive  it  than  I  am  now  made  glad  in  writing  to  shew  it  ? 
and  although  I  have  plenty  of  matter  here,  I  will  stay,  for  I  know  you  aie 
not  quick  to  rede.     From  Cheston,  this  present  Saturday. 

"  Your  highness's  humble  daughter. 

Superscribed—"  To  the  Queen's  highness.'* 

From  another  letter  addressed  by  Elizabeth  to  her 
royal  stepmother,  which  has  been  printed  in  the  memoir 
of  that  queen,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
continued  to  write  to  each  other  on  very  friendly  and 

>  Haynes' State  Papers. 
'  State  Paper  MS.  Edward  VI.— No.  27. 
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affectionate  terms.  Queen  Katharine  even  sanctioned  a 
correspondence  between  her  husband  and  the  princess, 
and  the  following  elegant,  but  cautious  letter,  was  written 
by  Elizabeth,  in  reply  to  an  apolog}'  which  he  had  ad- 
dressed to  her  for  not  having  been  able  to  render  her 
some  little  sernce  which  he  had  promised. 

Thb  Ladt  Euzabktr  to  thb  Lokd  Admiral.' 

«  My  lord, 

"  You  needed  not  to  send  an  excuse  to  me,  for  I  could  not  mistrust  the 
not  fulfilling  your  promise  to  proceed  from  want  of  good  will,  but  only 
that  opportunity  senred  not.  Wherefore  I  shall  desire  you  to  think  that 
a  greater  matter  than  this  could  not  make  me  impute  any  unkindnes  in 
you,  for  I  am  a  friend  not  won  with  trifles,  nor  lost  with  the  like.  Thus 
I  commit  you  and  your  affairs  into  God's  hand,  who  keep  you  from  all 
evil.  I  pray  you  to  make  my  humble  commendations  to  the  Qucn% 
highness. 

"  Your  assured  friend  to  my  little  power, 

Katharine  Parr,  during  her  last  illness,  wished  much 
to  see  Elizabeth,  and  lett  her,  in  her  will,  half  her  jewels, 
and  a  rich  chain  of  gold.  She  had  often  said  to  her, 
"  God  has  given  you  great  qualities,  cultivate  them 
always,  and  laboiu:  to  improve  them,  for  I  believe  that 
you  are  destined  by  Heaven  to  be  queen  of  England.^' 

One  of  the  admiral's  servants,  named  Edward,  came 
to  Cheston,  or  Cheshunt,  where  the  lady  Elizabeth 
was  then  residing  with  her  governess  and  train,  and 
brought  the  news  of  queen  Katharine's  death.  He  told 
the  officers  of  Elizabeth's  household  "  that  his  lord 
was  a  heavy,"  that  is  to  say,  a  sorrowful  "  man,  for  the 
loss  of  the  queen  his  wife."*  Elizabeth  did  not  give 
Seymour  much  credit  for  his  grief;  for  when  her  gover- 
ness, Mrs.  Ashley,  advised  her,  as  he  had  been  h^ 
friend  in  the  lifetime  of  the  late  queen,  to  write  a  letter 
of  condolence  to  comfort  him  in  his  sorrow,  she  re- 
plied, "  I  will  not  do  it,  for  he  needs  it  not"  **  ITien ," 
said  Mrs.  Ashley,  "  if  your  grace  will  not,  then  will  L** 
She  did,  and  shewed  the  letter  to  her  royal  pupil,  who> 
without  committing  herself  in  any  way,  tacitly  permitted 
it  to  be  sent.     Lady  Tyrwhit,  soon  after,  told  Mrs.  Ashley 

'  Hearne*s  Sylloge.  '  Haynes'  State  Papers. 

'  Leti's  Elizabeth.  *  lUid. 
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^  that  it  was  the  opuiion  of  many  that   the   lord-ad- 
miral kept  the  late  queen's  maidens  together  to   wait 
on  the  lady  Elizabeth,  whom  he  intended  shortly  to 
marry.'*     Mrs.  Ashley  also   talked   with  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
about  the  marriage,  who  bade  her  ^^  take  heed,  for  it 
were  but  undoing,  if  it  were  done  without  the  councU's 
leave."     At  Christmas  the  report  became  general  that 
the  lady  Elizabeth  should  marry  with  the  admiral,  but 
Mrs.  Ashley  sent  word  to  sir  Henry  Parker,  when  he 
sent  his  servant  to  ask  her  what  truth  were  in  this  ru- 
moiu*,  '^  that  he  should  in  no-wise  credit  it,  for  it  was  ne 
thought  ne  meant"*     Mrs.  Ashley,  however,  by  her  own 
account,  frequently  talked  with  Elizabeth  on  the  subject, 
wishing  that  she  and  the  admiral  were  married.     Eliza- 
beth, who  had  only  completed  her  fifteenth  year  two 
days  after  the  death  of  queen  Katharine  Parr,  had  no 
maternal  friend  to  direct  and  watch  over  her — ^there  was 
not  even  a  married  lady  of  noble  birth  or  aUiance  in  her 
household — a  household   comprising   upwards   of  one 
handred  and  twenty  persons — so  that  she  was  left  entirely 
to  her  own  discretion,  and  the  counsels  of  her  intriguing 
governess,  Mrs.  Katharine  Ashley,  and  the  unprincipled 
cofferer,  or  treasurer  of  her  house,  ITiomas  Parry,  in 
whom,  as  well  as  in  Mrs.  Ashley,  she  reposed  unbounded 
confidence.     These  persons  were  in  tlie  interest  of  the 
lord-admiral,  and  did  everything  in  their  power  to  fur- 
ther his  presumptuous  designs  on  their  royal  mistress. 

Leti,  who,  from  his  reference  to  the  Aylesbur}"  MSS., 
haA  certainly  the  best  information  on  the  subject,  gives 
Htizabeth  credit  for  acting  with  singular  prudence  under 
these  circumstances :  he  tells  us,  that  very  soon  after  the 
death  of  queen  Katharine,  the  lord-admiral  presented 
lumself  before  Elizabeth,  clad  in  all  the  external  panoply 
of  mourning,  but  ha\dng,  as  she  suspected,  very  little 

I  grief  in  his  heart  He  came  as  a  wooer  to  the  royal 
^'^iaid,  from  whom  he  received  no  encouragement,  but  he 
endeavoured  to  recommend  his  cause  to  her  through  her 
female  attendants.  One  of  her  bedchamber  women,  of 
>  Haynes'  State  Papers,  p.  101. 
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the  name  of  Mountjoye,took  the  liberty  of  speaking  openly 
to  her  yoathM  mistress  in  favour  of  a  marriage  between 
her  and  the  admiral,  enlarging  at  the  same  time  on  his 
qualifications  in  such  unguarded  language  that  Eliza- 
beth, after  trying  in  vdia  to  silence  her,  told  her  at  last, 
^^  that  she  would  have  her  thrust  out  of  her  presence  if 
she  did  not  desist'' 

There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  a  powerfiil 
impression  was  made  on  Elizabeth  by  the  addresses  of 
Seymour,  seconded,  as  they  were,  by  the  importunity  of 
her  governess,  and  all  who  possessed  her  confidence. 
The  difierence  of  nearly  twenty  years  in  their  ages  was, 
probably,  compensated  by  the  personal  graces  wluch  had 
rendered  him  the  Adonis  of  her  fathers  court,  and  she 
was  accustomed  to  blush  when  his  name  was  mentioned, 
and  could  not  conceal  her  pleasure  when  she  heard  him 
commended.  In  a  word,  he  was  the  first,  and  perhaps 
the  only,  man  whom  Elizabeth  loved,  and  for  whom  she 
felt  disposed  to  make  a  sacrifice.  She  acknowledged 
that  she  would  have  married  him  provided  he  could  have 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  council.*  To  have  contracted 
wedlock  with  him  in  defiance  of  that  despotic  junta,  by 
which  the  sovereign  power  of  the  crown  was  then  exer- 
cised, would  have  involved  them  both  in  ruin ;  and  even 
if  passion  had  so  far  prevailed  over  Elizabeth's  charac- 
teristic caution  and  keen  regard  to  her  own  interest, 
Seymour's  feelings  were  not  of  that  romantic  nature 
which  would  have  led  him  to  sacrifice  either  wealth  or 
ambition  on  the  shrine  of  love.  My  lord-admiral  had  a 
prudential  eye  to  the  main  chance,  and  no  modem  for- 
tune-hunter could  have  made  more  particular  inquiries 
into  the  actual  state  of  any  lady's  finances  than  he  did 
into  those  of  the  fair  and  youthfid  sister  of  his  sovereign, 
to  whose  hand  he,  the  younger  son  of  a  country  knight, 
presumed  to  aspire.  The  sordid  spirit  of  the  man  is 
sufiSciently  unveiled  in  the  following  conversation  be- 
tween him  and  Thomas  Parr}',  the  cofferer  of  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  as  deposed  by  the  latter  before  the 
council :' — 

'  Haynes'  State  Papers.  *  Ibid. 
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''  When  I  went  onto  my  lord-admiral  the  third  and 
finirth  time,''  says  Pany,  ^*  after  he  had  asked  me  how 
her  grace  ^d  ?  and  such  things,  he  had  large  communi- 
cations with  me  of  her,  and  he  questioned  me  of  many 
dungs,  and  of  the  state  of  her  grace's  house,  and  how 
many  servants  she  kept,  and  I  told  him  ^  120  or  140,  or 
diereabouts.'    Then  he  asked  me  what  houses  she  had 
and  what  lands  ?     I  told  him  where  the  lands  lay  as  near 
as  I  could — ^in  Northamptonshire,  Berkshire,  Lincoln, 
and  elsewhere.     Then  he  asked  me  if  they  were  good 
lands  or  no  ?  and  I  told  him  they  were  out  on  lease,  for 
the  most  part,  and  therefore  the  worseJ     He  asked  me 
also  whether  she  had  the  lands  for  term  of  life  or  how  ? 
and  I  said,  I  could  not  perfectly  tell,  but  I  thought  it 
was  such  as  she  was  appointed  by  her  Other's  ynO,  and 
testament,  the  king's  majesty  that  dien  was." 

The  admiral  proceeded  to  inquire  if  she  had  had  her 
letters  patent  out  ?  and  Parry  replied,  "  No ;  for  there 
were  some  things  in  them  that  could  not  be  assured  to 
ber  grace  yet,  (probably  till  she  was  of  age,)  and  that  a 
fiiend  of  her  grace  would  help  her  to  an  exchange  of 
bnds  that  would  be  more  commodious  to  her."  The  ad- 
miral asked,  "What  friend  ?"  and  Parry  replied,  "  Mori- 
»ni,  who  would  help  her  to  have  Ewelm  for  Apethorpe." 
On  which  the  admiral  proposed  making  an  exchange 
viththe  princess  himself  for  some  of  their  lands,  and 
>pake  much  of  his  three  fair  houses,  Bewdley,  Sudeley, 
ttid  Bromeham,  and  fell  to  comparing  his  housekeeping 
with  that  of  the  princess,'  and  that  he  could  do  it  with 
len  expense  than  she  was  at,  and  offered  his  house  in 
London  for  her  use.  At  last  he  said,  "  when  her  grace 
came  to  Asheridge  it  was  not  £ir  out  of  his  way,  and 
^  mi^t  come  to  see  her  in  his  way  up  and  down,  and 
^onld  be  glad  to  see  her  there."  Parry  told  him,  "  he 
coold  not  go  to  see  her  grace  till  he  knew  what  her 
pkaaure  was."  "Why,"  said  the  admiral, "it  is  no  matter 
>Km,  for  there  hath  been  a  talk  of  late  that  I  shall  marry 
^y  lady  Jane  !"  adding,  "  I  tell  you  this  merrily — I  tell 
you  this  merrily."  • 
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When  these  communications  had  been  made  to  the 
lady  Elizabeth,  she  caused  Mrs.  Ashley  to  write  two  let- 
ters to  the  admiral ;  one  declaring  her  good  will,  but 
requesting  him  not  to  come  without  the  council's  permis- 
sion for  that  purpose ;  the  other  declaring  ^'  her  acceptation 
of  his  gendeness,  and  that  he  would  be  welcome,  but  if 
he  came  not,  she  prayed  God  to  speed  his  journey ;"  con- 
cluding in  diese  words  from  Asldey  herself — "  No  more 
hereof  imtil  I  see  my  lord  myself,  for  my  lady  is  not  to 
seek  of  his  gendeness  or  good  will." 

There  is  no  absolute  evidence  to  prove  that  Sej'mour 
availed  himself  of  this  implied  permission  to  \isit  the 
princess,  but  every  reason  to  suppose  he  did,  and  that 
by  the  connivance  of  her  governess  and  state  officers  he 
had  clandestine  inten  iews  with  the  royal  girl,  at  times  aod 
places,  not  in  accordance  with  the  restraints  and  reserves 
mth  which  a  maiden  princess,  of  her  tender  years,  ougbt 
to  have  been  surrounded.     Reports  of  a  startling  nature 
reached  the  court,  and  the  duchess  of  Somerset  severely 
censured  Kadiarine  Ashley  ^'  because  she  had  permitted 
my  lady  Elizabeth's  grace  to  go  one  night  on  the  Thames 
in  a  barge,  and  for  other  light  parts,"  saying,  "  that  she 
was  not  worthy  to  have   the  governance   of  a  kiiig*s 
daughter."* 

When  Elizabeth  was  preparing  to  pay  her  Christmas 
visit  to  court,  she  was  at  a  loss  for  a  town  residence^  i 
Durham  house,  which  had  formerly  been  granted  to  ber 
mother,  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  before  her  marriage  with 
king  Henry,  and  to  which  Elizabeth  considered  £^e  W 
a  right,  having  been  appropriated  by  king  Edward** 
council  to  the  purpose  of  a  mint.  Elizabeth  made  ap- 
plication by  her  cofferer,  Thomas  Parry,  to  the  lofd* 
admiral  for  his  assistance  in  this  matter,  on  which  be 
ver}^  courteously  offered  to  give  up  his  own  town-hoo^c 
for  her  accommodation  and  that  of  her  train,'  addiogf 
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**  that  he  would  come  and  see  her  grace.'*    "  Which  de- 
claration,^ says  Parry,  "  she  seemed  to  take  very  gladly, 
and  to  accept  it  joyAilly.     On  which,"   continues   he, 
^  casting  in  my  mind  the  reports  which  I  had  heard  of  a 
marriage  between  them,  and  observing,  that  at  all  times 
when,  by  any  chance,  talk  should  be  had  of  the  lord- 
admiral,  she  showed  such  countenance  that  it  should 
appear  she  was  very  glad  to  hear  of  him,  and  especially 
would  show  countenance  of  gladness  when  he  was  well 
spoken  of,  I  took  occasion  to  ask  her  whether,  if  the  coun- 
cil would  like  it,  she  would  marry  with  him  ?    To  which 
she  replied,  ^  When  that  comes  to  pass,  I  will  do  as  God 
shall  put  into  my  mind.'  "* 

"  I  remember  well,"  continues  Parry,  "  that  when  I 
told  her  grace  how  that  the  lord-admiral  would  gladly, 
she  should  sue  out  her  ^  letters  patents,'  she  asked  me, 
*  whether  he  were  so  desirous  or  no,  indeed?'  I  said 
*yes,  in  earnest  he  was  desii'ous  of  it;'  and,  I  told  her 
farther,  *  how  he  would  have  had  her  have  lands  in  Glou- 
cestershire, called  Prisley,  as  in  parcel  of  exchange,  and 
in  Wales  ;*  and  she  asked  me,  *  what  I  thought  he  meant 
thereby  ?'  and  I  said,  *  I  cannot  tell,  unless  he  go  about 
to  have  you  also,  for  he  wished  your  lands  and  would 
have  them  that  way.' '" 

This  broad  hint  Elizabeth  received,  as  it  appears,  in 
alence ;  but  when  Parry  proceeded  to  inform  her,  that 
the  admiral  wished  her  to  go  to  the  duchess  of  Somerset, 
tod  by  that  means  to  make  suit  to  the  protector  for  the 
€xclumge  of  the  lands,  and  for  the  grant  of  a  house,  in- 
stead of  Durham  house,  for  herself ;  and  so  to  entertain 
the  duchess  for  her  good  offices  in  this  affair,  the  spirit 
rf  the  royal  Tudors  stirred  within  her,  and  she  said,  "  I 
dare  say  he  did  not  say  so,  nor  would." 
"Yes,  by  my  faith,"  replied  the  cofferer. 
"Well,"  quoth  she,  indignantly,  "  I  will  not  do  so, 
^nd  so  tell  him ;"  she  expressed  her  anger  that  she 
^Iwold  be  driven  to  make  such  suits,  and  said,  "  In  faith 
I  will  not  come  there,  nor  begin  to  flatter  now.' 
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Shortly  aflcr,  the  lady  Elizabeth  asked  Pairy,  ^  whe- 
ther he  had  told  Kate  Ashley  of  the  lord-admiral^s  gen* 
tleness  and  kind  offers,  and  those  words  and  things  that 
had  been  told  to  her." 

"  I  told  her,  no,"  said  Parry. 

"  Well,**  said  Elizabeth,  "  in  any  wise  go  teU  it  her,  fiyr 
I  will  know  nothing  but  she  shall  know  it.  In  £uthy  I 
cannot  be  quiet  until  ye  have  told  her  of  it.** 

When  Parry  told  the  governess,  she  said — ^  that  she 
knew  it  well  enough;"  and  Parry  rejoined,  '^that  it 
seemed  to  him  that  there  was  good-will  between  the  lord- 
admiral  and  her  grace,  and  that  he  gathered  both  by  him 
and  her  grace." 

"  Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Ashley,  "  it  is  true ;  but  I  had  such 
a  charge  in  this  that  I  dare  nothing  say  in  it,  but  I  wouU 
wish  her  his  wife  of  all  men  living.  I  wis,"  qooth  sbe, 
^'  he  might  bring  the  matter  to  pass  at  tlie  council's  hasds 
well  enough." 

A  long  gossiping  conversation  between  the  cofieier 
and  the  governess  then  followed,  in  which  Mrs.  Ashkj, 
after  adverting  to  some  passages  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
princesses  acquaintance  with  the  admiral,  and  the  jea- 
lousy queen  Katharine  Parr  had  conceived  of  her,  sad- 
denly  recollected  herself,  and  told  Parry  she  repented  rf 
having  disclosed  so  many  particulars  to  him,  espedallj 
of  the  late  queen  finding  her  husband,  with  his  arms  about 
the  young  princess,  and  besought  the  cofferer  not  to  le- 
peat  it,  for  if  he  did,  so  that  it  got  abroad,  her  gnco 
should  be  dishonoured  for  ever,  and  she  likewise  undone.' 
Parry  replied, "  that  he  would  rather  be  pulled  widi  hon» 
than  he  would  disclose  it."  Yet  it  is  from  his  confessioa 
that  this  scandalous  story  has  become  matter  of  histoiy* 

While  the  admiral  was  proceeding  with  this  sinister 
courtship  of  Elizabeth,  and  before  his  plans  were  soffi- 
ciently  matured  to  permit  him  to  become  a  declared 
suitor  for  her  hand,  Russell,  the  lord  pri^y-seal,  surprised 
him  by  saying  to  him,  as  they  were  nding  together,  after 
the  protector  Somerset  to  the  parliament  house,  *^  My 
lord-admiral,  there  are  certain  rumours  bruited  of  you, 
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which  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear."    When  Seymour  de- 
manded his  meaning,  Russell  told  him,  ^^  that  he  was 
informed  that  he  made  means  to  marry  either  with  the 
lady  Mazy,  or  else  with  the  lady  Elizabeth/'  adding, 
**  My  lord,  if  ye  go  about  any  such  thing,  ye  seek  the 
means  to  undo  yourself,  and  all  those  that  shall  come  of 
you.''     Seymour  replied,  '^  that  he  had  no  thought  of 
such  an  enterprise,"  and  so  the  conversation  ended  for 
that  time.*   A  few  days  afterwards,  Seymour  renewed  the 
subject  in  these  words,  "  Father  Russell,  you  are  very 
suspicions  of  me ;  I  pray  you  tell  me,  who  showed  you  of 
the  marriage,  that  I  shoidd  attempt,  whereof,  ye  brake  v,iih 
me  the  other  day  ?"  Russell  repUed,  "  that  he  would  not 
ten  bim  the  audiors  of  that  tale,  but  that  they  were  his 
veiy  good  friends,  and  he  advised  him  to  make  no  suit 
of  marriage  that  way,^ 

Though  no  names  were  mentioned,  Seymour,  who  well 
bew  the  allusion  was  to  the  sisters  of  their  sovereign, 
lepUed  significantly, "  It  is  convenient  for  them  to  marry, 
and  better  it  were,  that  they  were  married  within  the 
irealm,  than  in  any  foreign  place  without  the  realm ;  and 
^hy,**  continued  he,  "  might  not  I  or  another  man,  raised 
hy  the  king  their  £aither,  marry  one  of  them  ?" 

Then  said  Russell, "  My  lord,  if  either  you,  or,  any  other 
^ddD  this  realm  shall  match  himself,  in  marriage,  either 
^  my  lady  Mary  or  my  lady  Elizabeth,  he  shall 
^mdoubtedly,  whatsoever  he  be,  procure  unto  himself  the 
<Jccasion  of  his  utter  undoing,  and  you  especially,  above 
^  others,  being  of  so  near  alliance  to  the  lung's  majesty." 
•And,  after  explaining  to  the  admiral  the  perilous  jea- 
loaaes  which  would  be  excited  by  his  marrying  with 
other  of  the  heirs  of  the  crown,  he  asked  this  home  ques- 
tion, "  And  I  pray  you,  my  lord,  what  shall  you  have 
^  either  of  them  ?" 

^  He  who  marries  one  of  them  shall  have  three  thousand 
a  year,"  replied  Seymour. 

"My  lord,  it  is  not  so,"  said  Russell;  "for  ye  may 
be  well  assured  that  he  shall  have  no  more  tiban  ten 
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thousand  pounds  in  money,  plate,  and  goods,  and  na 
land ;  and  what  is  that  to  maintain  his  charges  and  estate, 
who  matches  himself  there  ?" 

'^  They  must  have  the  three  thousand  pounds  a  year 
also,"  rejoined  Seymour. 

Russell,  with  a  tremendous  oath  "  protested  that  tliey 
should  not ;"  and  Seymour,  with  another,  asserted,  "  that 
they  should,  and  that  none  should  dare  to  say  nay 
to  it." ' 

Russell,  with  a  second  oath,  swore,  "  tliat  he  would  say 
nay  to  it,  for  it  was  clean  against  the  king's  will ;"  and 
the  admiral,  profligate  as  he  was,  finding  himself  out- 
sworn  by  the  hoar^^-headed  old  statesman,  desisted  from 
bandying  oaths  with  him  on  the  subject. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  curious  dialogue 
is,  however,  the  anxiety  displayed  by  Seymour  on  the 
pecuniary  prospects  of  his  royal  love.     He  sent  one  of 
his  servants,  about  this  time,  to  lady  Brown  (celebrated 
by  Surrey  under  the  poetic  name   of  Fair  Geraldine) 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  very  intimate  friend  and  aDy 
of  his,  advising  her  to  break  up  housekeeping,  and  to 
take  up  her  abode  with  the  lady  Elizabeth's  grace  to  sare 
charges.     Lady  Brown  replied,  "  that  she  verily  pur- 
posed to  go  to   the  lady  Elizabeth's  house  that  next 
morning,"  but  she  appears  to  have  been  prevented  by  the 
sickness  and  death  of  her  old  husband.     It  was  sus* 
pected  that  Seymour  meant  to  have  employed  her  in 
fiirthering  some  of  his  intrigues.' 

Tlie  protector  and  his  council,  meantime,  kept  ajealoos 
watch  on  the  proceedings  of  tfie  admiral,  not  only  with 
regard  to  his  clandestine  addresses  with  the  lady  Eliza- 
beth, but  his  daring  intrigues  to  overthrow  the  established 
regency,  and  get  die  ])ower  into  his  o\^'n  hands.  Theie 
was  an  attemj)t,  on  the  part  of  Somerset,  to  avert  the 
mischief  by  sending  the  admiral  on  a  mission  to  Bou- 
logne ;  and  the  last  interview  the  princess  Elizabeth's 
confidential  senant,  Parrv,  had  with  him  was  in  his 
chamber,  at  the  court,  where  he  was  preparing  for  this 
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unwelcome  voyage.*  The  following  conversation  then 
took  place: — ^The  admiral  asked,  "How  doth  her  grace, 
and  when  will  she  be  here  ?" 

Parry  replied,  "  that  the  lord  protector  had  not  de- 
termined on  the  day." 

"  No,"  said  the  admiral,  bitterly ;  "  that  shall  be  when 
I  am  gone  to  Boulogne." 

Parry  presented  Mrs.  Ashley's  commendations,  and 
said  "  it  was  her  earnest  wish  that  the  lady  Elizabeth 
should  be  his  wife." 

"  Oh !"  replied  the  admiral,  "  it  will  not  be;"  adding, 
"  that  his  brother  would  never  consent  to  it."  * 

On  the  16th  of  January,  the  admiral  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  having  boasted  that  he  had  ten 
thousand  men   at  his  command,  and   suborned  Shar- 
rington,  the  maister  of  the  mint  at  Bristol,  to  coin  a  large 
sum  of  false  money  to  support  him  in  his  wild  projects. 
He  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  not  only  his  ser- 
vants, but  the  principal  persons  in  the  household  of  the 
princess  Elizabeth  were  also  arrested,  and  subjected  to  very 
strict  examination  by  the  council,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  admiraFs  connexion  mth  the  princess, 
and  how  far  she  was  implicated  in  his  intrigues  against 
the  government.     In  fact,  Elizabeth  herself  seems  to 
have  been  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  state,  while  these 
momentous  investigations  were  proceeding ;  for,  though 
she  made  earnest  supplication  to  be  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king  her  brother,  or  even  to  that  of  the 
protector,  in  order  to  justify  herself,  she  was  detained  at 
her  house  at  Hatfield,  under  the  especial  charge  of  sir 
Thomas  T3nrwhit,  who  certainly  was  empowered  by  the 
council  to  put  her  and  her  household  under  restraint. 

Very  distressing  must  this  crisis  have  been  to  a  girl  in 
her  sixteenth  year,  who  had  no  maternal  friend  to  counsel 
^d  support  her,  under  cucumstances,  that  were  the  more 
P^ul,  because  of  the  previous  scandals  in  which  she 
had  been  involved,  at  the  time  of  her  separation  from  her 
royal  stepmother,  on  account  of  the  free  conduct  of  the 
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admiral.  All  the  particulars  of  his  coarse  familiarity' 
and  indelicate  romping  with  Elizabeth,  had  keen  cruelly 
tatded  by  her  governess,  Mrs.  Katharine  Ashley,  to  Parry 
the  cofferer,  and  were  by  him  disclosed  to  the  council, 
and  confirmed  by  tlic  admissions  of  Mrs.  Ashley.  The 
faiCt,  that,  notvtidistanding  those  things,  Elizabeth  was 
receiving  the  clandesdnc  addresses  of  this  bold  bad  man, 
almost  before  queen  Katharine  was  cold  in  her  grave, 
was  injurious  to  her  reputation,  and  caused  her  to  be 
treated  with  less  respect  and  consideration  from  the 
council,  than  ought  to  have  been  shewn  to  a  royal  lady,  of 
her  tender  age,  and  the  sister  of  die  sovereign. 

Sir  Robert  Tyrwhit  first  announced  to  her  the  alarming 
tidings  diat  Mrs.  Ashley  and  her  husband,  with  F&ny, 
had  all  been  committed  to  the  Tower  on  her  account ;  on 
which,  he  says,  ^^  her  grace  was  mar^-ellously  abashed,  and 
did  wee]),  very  tenderly,  a  long  time,  demanding  '  whether 
they  had  confessed  anything?'*'  T}Twhit  assured  her, 
'^  that  they  had  confessed  everything,  and  urged  her  to 
do  the  same."  Elizabeth  was  not  to  be  thus  easily  out- 
witted, and  T}Twhit  then  endeavoured  to  terrify  her  by 
requiring  her ''  to  remember  her  honour,  and  the  peril  that 
might  ensue,  for  she  was  but  a  subject^  ^ — an  inuendo  that 
might  have  been  somewhat  alarming  to  so  young  a  gid, 
considering  her  mother,  though  a  queen,  had  died  by  the 
sword  of  the  executioner ;  but  the  lofty  spirit  of  Eliza- 
beth was  not  to  be  thus  intimidated,  and  Tyrwhit  told 
Somerset  '^  that  he  was  not  able  to  get  anything  from  her 
but  by  gentle  persuasion,  whereby  be  began  to  grow  widi 
her  in  credit,''  ^^  for  I  do  assure  your  grace,"  continues 
he,  ^'  she  hath  a  good  ^it,  and  nothing  is  to  be  gotten  from 
her  but  by  great  policy.''  She  was,  howe\'er,  gready  dii- 
turbed  when  he  told  her  that  Parry  and  Mrs.  Ashley  hid 
both  confessed,  and  in  confirmation  shewed  her  the  sig- 
natures to  their  de  j>ositions ;  on  which  she  called  Fuiy 
**  false  wretch."  * 

Tyrwhit  told  her  what  sort  of  a  woman  Mrs.  Ashley 
was,  and  assured  her  ^^  that  if  she  would  open  all  things 

'  Hayncs.  '  Haynes'  State  Papen. 
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that  all  the  evil  and  shame  should  be  ascribed  to  them, 
and  her  youth  taken  into  consideration  by  his  majesty ,  the 
protector,  and  the  whole  council.''  ^^  But  in  no  way/'  con- 
tinues he,  **  will  she  confess  any  practice  by  Mrs.  Ashley, 
or  the  cofferer  concerning  my  lord  admiral ;  and  yet  I  do 
see  it  in  her  face  that  she  is  guilty,  and  yet  perceive  that 
she  will  abide  more  storms  ere  she  yni\  accuse  Mrs. 
Ashley.^ 

On  the  28th  of  Januaiy,  Tyrwhit  informs  the  pro- 
tector ^  that  he  has,  in  obeoience  to  his  letter  of  the  26th, 
practised  with  her  grace,  by  all  means  and  policy,  to 
mdnce  her  to  confess  more  than  she  had  already  done, 
m  a  letter  which  she  had  just  written  to  the  duke,  with 
her  own  hand,  which  contained  all  that  she  was  willing 
to  admit ;"  and  Tyrwhit  expresses  his  conviction  that  a 
secret  pact  had  been  made  by  the  princess,  Mrs.  Ashley, 
and  Parry,  never  to  confess  anything  to  the  crimination 
of  each  other ;  '^  and  if  so,"  continues  he,  '^  it  will  never  be 
drawn  irom  her  grace,  unless  by  the  king  her  brother, 
or  the  protector."  The  following  is  the  letter  written  by 
Elizabeth  to  Somerset,  which  tallies,  as  Tyrwhit  very 
rinewdly  observes,  most  remarkably  with  the  depositions 
of  Ashley  and  Parry,  and  induces  him  to  think  mat  they 
had  all  three  agreed  in  their  story,  in  case  of  being 
qjoestioiied,  or,  to  use  his  own  expression,  ^^  set  the  note 
before."* 

Tax  Last  Eluaaith  to  thi  Lord  Protxctor. 

"  Mr  lord,  jour  great  gentleness  and  good  will  towards  me,  as  well  in 

iUs  tbmg  as  in  other  thuigs,  I  do  understand,  for  the  which  even  as  I 

nm|it,so  I  do  giire  you  humble  thanks ;  and  whereas  your  lordship  willeth 

aid  oonaarilech  ma  as  an  earnest  friend,  to  declare  what  I  know  in  this 

Mttar,  and  also  to  write  what  I  have  declared  to  Master  ly^^^^  ^  shalXL 

■M  willinglj  do  it.     I  declared  unto  him  first,  that  after  the  eof&rer 

kid  declared  onto  me  what  m  j  lord  admiral  answered,  for  AUen'tf  matter,' 

nd  fv  Durfaam  Place  (that  it  was  appointed  to  be  a  mint),  he  told 

>M  that  mj  lord  admiral  did  offer  roe  his  house  for  my  time  being 

vith  the  king's  majesty,  and  further  said  and  asked  me^  '  if  the  councu 

.  ^'  Haynaa*  State  Papers.     This  curious  simile  alludes  to  the  note  being 
iteed  liar  singing  in  unison. 

'  A  request  made  by  Elizabeth  to  the  admiral  in  hehalf  of  one  of  her 
chaplsina. 
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did  consent  that  I  should  have  my  lord  admiral,  whether  I  would  con- 
sent to  it,  or  no  ?*  I  answered,  '  that  I  would  not  tell  him  what  mj 
mind  was  ;'  and  I  further  inquired  of  him  '  what  he  meant  by  asking  me 
that  question,  or  who  bade  him  say  so?*  He  answered  me,  and  said » 
'  Nobody  bade  him  say  so,  but  that  he  perceived,  as  he  thought,  by  my 
lord  admiral  inquiring  whether  my  patent  were  sealed  or  no,  and  d^ 
bating  what  he  spent  in  his  house,  and  inquiring  what  was  spent  in  my 
house,  that  he  was  given  that  way  rather  than  otherwise.'  And  as  ooo- 
cerning  Kat  Ashley  by  which  familiar  name  JSUzabtth  aiwaya  tpeakt  9f 
her  governess,  she  never  advised  me  to  it,  but  said  always,  when  any 
talked  of  my  marriage,  '  that  she  would  never  have  me  marry,  neither  in 
England  nor  out  of  England,  without  the  consent  of  the  king's  mijesty, 
your  grace's,  and  the  council's.'  And  after  the  queen  waa  departed— 
{A  cool  tray,  by  (he  bye,  of  alluding  to  the  death  of  queen  Katharime  Parr^ 
from  whom  Elizabeth  had  in  her  tender  childhood  received  the  mott  eatMtiai 
offices  of  friendship  and  maternal  hindness) — when  I  asked  of  her — '  What 
news  she  heard  from  London  ?'  she  answered,  merrily, '  They  say,  your 
Grace  shall  have  my  lord  admiral,  and  that  he  will  shortly  come  to 
woo  you.  And,  moreover,  I  said  unto  him,  that  the  cofferer  aent  a  letter 
hither,  that  my  lord  said  that  he  would  come  this  way  as  he  went  down 
into  the  country.*  Then  I  bade  her  write  as  she  thought  best,  and  bade 
her  sheiv  it  to  me  when  she  had  dune ;  so  she  wrote, '  that  she  thoogfat  it 
not  best,  (that  the  admiral  should  come,)  for  fear  of  suspicion,'  and  so  it 
went  forth,  (that  is,  the  letter  was  sent,)  and  the  lord  admiral,  after  he  had 
heard  that,  asked  the  cofferer,  '  why  he  might  not  come  to  me  at  well  as  to 
my  sister  ?*  and  then  I  desired  Kat  Ashley  to  write  again  (lest  my  lord  might 
think  that  she  knew  more  in  it  than  he),  that  she  knew  nothing,  birt 
only  suspected,  and  I  also  told  Master  Tyrwhitthat  to  the  effect  of  the  maU 
tcr— (£rere  Elizabetli  evidently  alludes  to  the  report  of  his  intended  comi' 
shipy—l  never  consented  to  any  such  thing  without  the  council's  consent 
thereto.  And  as  for  Kat  Ashley  and  the  cofferer,  they  never  told  me 
that  they  would  practise  it,  (i.e.,  compass  the  marriage.^  These  be 
the  things  which  I  declared  to  Master  Tyrwhit,  and  also,  whereof  my 
conscience  beareth  me  witness,  which  I  would  not  for  all  earthly  thinp 
offend  in  anything,  for  I  know  I  have  a  soul  to  be  saved  as  well  as  other 
folks  have,  wherefore  I  will,  above  all  things,  have  respect  unto  this  same. 
If  there  be  any  more  things  which  I  can  remember,  I  will  either  write  it 
myself,  or  cause  Mr.  Tyrwhit  to  write  it. 

"  Master  Tyrwhit  and  others  have  told  me  that  there  goeth  rumooit 
abroad  which  be  greatly  both  against  my  honour  and  honesty,  which, 
above  all  other  things,  I  esteem,  which  be  these,  that  I  am  in  the  Tower, 
and  with  child  by  my  lord  admiral.'  My  lord,  these  are  shameful  slan- 
ders, for  the  which,  besides  the  great  desire  I  have  to  tee  the  kiogli 
majesty,  I  shall  most  heartily  desire  your  lordship  that  I  may  cmne  te 
the  court  offer  your  first  determination  that  I  may  shew  myself  there  ai  I 
am.  Written  in  haste  from  Hatfield,  this  t28tli  of  January. 
**  Your  assured  friend  to  my  little  power, 

*'  EUf  ABVTH." 

This  letter,  which  is  in  Haynes'  edition  of  the  Burleigh 
Slate  Papers,  entitled,  "  The  Confession  of  the  lady  Eli- 

*  Haynes'  State  Papers,  90. 
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zabeth's  grace,"  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  documents 
connected  with  her  personal  history.  There  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  child-like  simplicity  and  diplomatic  skill,  in 
her  admissions,  with  that  affectation  of  candour  which 
often  veils  the  most  profound  dissimulation.  Her  endea- 
vours to  screen  her  governess  are,  however,  truly  gener- 
ous, and  the  lofty  spirit  with  which  she  adverts  to  the 
scandalous  reports  that  were  in  circulation  against  her  re- 
putation, is  worthy  of  the  daughter  of  a  king,  and  conveys 
a  direct  conviction  of  her  innocence.  There  is  no  affecta- 
tion of  delicacy  or  mock  modesty  in  her  language ;  she 
comes  to  the  point  at  once,  like  an  honest  woman,  and 
in  plain  English  tells  die  protector  of  what  she  had  been 
accused,  and  declares  that  it  is  a  shameful  slander,  and 
demands  that  she  may  be  brought  to  court  that  her  ap- 
pearance may  prove  her  innocence.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  Elizabetii  was  little  turned  of  fifteen  when  this 
letter  was  penned. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  Tyrwhit  succeeded  in  drawing 
a  few  more  particulars  from  Elizabeth,  which  he  forwarded 
to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  enclosed  in  the  following  note  to 
Us  grace : — 

"  I  do  send  all  tbe  articles  I  received  from  your  grace,  and  also  the  lady 
EUabeth's  confession,  withal,  which  is  not  so  full  of  matter  as  I  would  it 
vcre,  nor  yet  so  much  as  I  did  procure  her  to ;  but  in  no  way  will  she  con- 
fat  that  either  Mrs.  Ashley  or  Parry  willed  her  to  any  practices  with  my 
M  admiral,  either  by  message  or  writing.  They  all  sing  one  song,  and 
so  I  think  they  would  not,  unless  they  had  set  the  note  before. — Feb.  7, 
Hatfield.** 

In  Elizabeth's  hand. 

"  Kat  Ashley  told  me,  '  that  after  the  lord  admiral  was  married  to 
^  queen,  if  be  had  had  his  own  will  he  would  have  had  me  afore  tbe 
^twen.'  Tlien  I  asked  her  *  How  she  knew  that  ?*  She  said,  *  she  knew 
It  veil  enough  both  by  himself  and  others. '  The  place  where  she  said  this 
I  Ittve  forgotten,  but  she  spoke  to  me  of  him  many  times." 

Then  Tyrwhit  wrote  the  rest  of  the  confession,  but  under 
the  inspection  of  the  princess,  as  follows : — 

"  Another  time,  after  the  queen  was  dead,  Kat  Ashley  would  have  had 
Qe  to  have  written  a  letter  to  my  lord  admiral  to  have  comforted  him  in 
Ills  sorrow,  because  he  had  been  my  friend  in  the  queen's  lifetime,  and 
*ou1d  think  great  kindness  therein.  Then  I  said,  *  I  would  not,  for  he 
^^^  it  not.*   Then  said  Kat  Ashley,  *  If  your  grace  will  not,  then  will  I.* 
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I  reraembcr  I  did  see  it,  (i.e.,  the  amsoiaimy  leUer  EUztAeik  thmght 
so  superfinou8  to  the  widower,)  but  what  the  effect  of  it  was  I  do  not  re- 
member." 

"Another  time  I  asked  her, '  what  news  was  at  LoDdoo/andahesaid,*  Hie 
voice  went  there  that  my  lord  admiral  Seymour  should  many  mc'  I  smiled 
at  that,  and  replied,  '  It  wan  but  a  London  news.'  One  day  she  asid, 
*  He  that  fain  would  have  had  you  before  he  married  the  queen  will  come 
now  to  woo  you.*  I  answered  her,  *  Though  peradvcnture  be  htmsrif 
would  have  me,  yet  I  tliink  the  (prity)  council  will  not  conatnt,  but  I 
think  by  what  you  said  if  he  had  his  own  will  he  would  hare  had  me.*  I 
thought  there  was  no  let  (hindrance)  of  his  part,  but  only  on  that  of  tba 
ooimcil.  Howbeit,  she  said  another  time,  *  that  she  did  not  wish  me  to 
have  him,  because  she  who  had  him  was  so  unfortunate.' " 

Elizabeth  then  informs  the  duke  that  Pany  asked  her, 
**  if  the  council  consented,  whether  she  would  hare  the 
lord  admiral  or  no."    "  I  asked  him,**  pursues  she,  **  whit 
he  meant  by  that  question,  and  who  bade  him  ask  me  V* 
He  replied, '  No  one,  but  he  gathered  bj  questions  asked 
by  tlie  lord  admiral  before,  tliat  he  meant  some  such 
thing.'     I  told  him  it  was  but  his  foolish  gathering."    She 
says.  Parry  brought  a  message  from  the  lord  admiral,  ad- 
vising her,  ^^  first  to  get  her  patents  sealed  and  sure^  and 
then  he  would  apply  to  the  council  for  leave  to  many 
her."    Likewise  that  the  lord  admiral  wished  her  to  reside 
at  Ashridge,  because  it  was  in  his  way,  when  he  went  into 
the  country,  to  call  and  see  her.    Elizabeth  signed  dus 
confession  with  her  own  hand, and  Yery  blandly  concludes 
the  paper  with  an  assurance  to  Somerset  **  that  if  she  le- 
membered  any  more  she  would  be  sure  to  forward  the 
items  to  him."  * 

It  was,  doubtless,  for  tlie  purpose  of  shaking  Elizabedi^ 
confidence  in  Mrs.  Ashley  that  Tyrwhit  shewed  her  the 
deposition  of  that  trusty  official,  which  revealed  all  the 
particulars  of  the  liberties  the  admiral  had  presomed  to 
ofier  to  her,  while  she  was  under  the  care  of  his  kle 
consort,  queen  Katharine.  EUzabeth  appeared  greetif 
abashed  and  half  breathless,  while  reading  the  ne^Qee^ 
minute  details,  which  had  been  made  before  the  councUf 
of  scenes  in  which  she  had  been  only  a  passive  actor,  but 
as  Mrs.  Ashley  had  abstained  fix)m  disclosures,  of  apf 
consequence,  touching  her  more  recent  intercourse  wiA 

>  Haynes*  State  Papers. 
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SeviDour,  she  expressed  no  displeasure,  but  when  she  had 
read  to  the  end,  carefully  examined  the  signatures,  both 
of  Katharine  Ashley  and  Parr}',  as  if  she  had  suspected 
Tyrwhitof  practising  an  imposition,  ^'  though  it  was  plain,^ 
observes  he,  ^^  that  she  knew  both  at  half  a  glance.'' ' 

In  one  of  TjTwhit^s  letters  to  Somerset,  he  says,  ^'  that 
master  Beverly  and  himself  have  been  examining  the 
CQfierer*8  accounts,  which  they  find  very  incorrect,  and 
the  books  so  '  indiscreetly*  kept,  that  he  appears  litde 
fit  for  his  office ;  that  her  grace's  expenses  are  at  present 
more  than  she  can  afford,  and  therefore  she  must  perforce 
make  retrenchments.  She  was  desirous  that  the  protector 
shoold  not  appoint  any  one  to  be  her  cofferer  till  she  had 
spoken  to  him  herself,  for  she  thought  an  officer  of  less 
importance  would  serve  for  that  department,  and  save  in 
herjnirse  a  hundred  pounds  a  year.''' 

lids  proved  to  be  only  an  excuse,  on  tlie  part  of  the 
young  lady,  to  keep  the  office  open  for  Parry,  whom  she 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  reinstating  in  his  post,  al- 
though she  had  been  given  full  proof  of  his  defalcations  ; 
and  so  far  was  she  from  resenting  the  nature  of  his  disclo- 
sures, with  regard  to  the  improper  confidence  that  had  been 
reposed  in  hun  by  her  tattUng  governess,  that  she  after- 
wards, on  her  accession  to  the  throne,  appointed  him  the 
eomptrollerof  her  royal  household,  and  continued  her  pre- 
fennent  to  him  and  his  daughter  to  the  end  of  their  Uves, — 
eondnct  which  naturally  induces  a  suspicion  that  secrets 
ef  greater  moment  had  been  confided  to  him — secrets  that 
probably  would  have  touched  not  only  the  maiden  fame 
of  his  royal  mistress,  but  placed  her  life  in  jeopardy,  and 
ikit  he  had  preserved  these  inviolate.     Tlie  same  may  be 
supposed  widi  respect  to  Mrs.  Ashley,  to  whom  Elizabeth 
drag  with  unshaken  tenacity  through  every  storm,  even 
viien  the  council  dismissed  her  fi*om  her  office,  and  ad- 
faiscd  a  stem  note  to  her  grace  the  lady  Elizabetli,  ap- 
piniig  her  that  they  had,  in  consequence  of  the  miscon- 
^  of  Mrs.  Elatharine  Ashley,  removed  her  from  her 

'  Hajmct*  State  Papers,  where  the  depositions  are  in  full. 
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post,  and  appointed  tlie  lady  Tyrwhit  to  take  her  place  as 
governess  to  her  gi-ace,  and  requiring  her  to  receive  her 
as  such.* 

The  disdainful  manner  in  which  the  young  lioness 
of  the  Tudor-Plantagenet  line  received  the  new  duenna, 
who  had  been  contumeliously  put  in  authority  over  her 
by  her  royal  brother's  council,  is  best  related  in  the  words 
of  Sir  Robert  Tyrwhit  himself,  who,  in  his  two-fold  capa- 
-city  of  spy  and  jailer,  seems  to  have  pecuUar  satisfaction, 
in  teUing  tales  of  the  defenceless  orphan  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
to  the  powerful  brother  of  her  murdered  mother^s  rival, 
Jane  Seymour.  "  Pleaseth  your  grace  to  be  advertised," 
he  writes,  "  that  after  my  wife's  repair  hither,  she  declared 
to  the  lady  Elizabeth's  grace,  that  she  was  called  before 
your  grace  and  the  council,  and  had  a  rebuke,  that  she 
had  not  taken  upon  her  the  office  to  see  her  well  governed 
in  the  Ueu  of  Mrs.  Ashley.'"  This  reproof  to  lady  Tyrwhit 
must  have  had  reference  to  the  time  when  all  the  parties 
concerned  were  U\dng  under  the  roof  of  queen  Kathaiine 
Parr,  whose  lady*in-waiting  lady  Tj-rwhit  was. 

The  lady  Elizabeth  replied,  "  that  Mrs.  Ashley  was 
^her  mistress,  and  that  she  had  not  so  demeaned  herself 
that  the  council  should  now  need  to  put  any  more  mis- 
tresses unto  her,"  "  Whereunto,"  piursues  Tyrwhit, 
"  my  ^ife  answered,  *  seeing  she  did  allow  Mrs.  Ashkr 
to  be  her  mistress,  she  need  not  to  be  ashamed  to  have 
any  honest  woman  to  be  in  that  place.'  She  took  the 
matter  so  heavily  tliat  she  wept  all  diat  night,  and  loured 
all  the  next  day  till  she  received  your  letter ;  and  then 
she  sent  for  me,  and  asked  me  ^  whether  she  were  best 
to  \^Tite  to  you  again  or  not.'  I  said, '  if  she  would  fol- 
low the  effect  of  your  letter  (meaning  if  she  would  com- 
ply with  the  inj  mictions  contained  in  it)  I  thought  it 
best  that  she  should  write,  but  in  the  end  of  the  matter, 
I  perceived  that  she  was  very  loth  to  have  a  governor,  and 
to  avoid  the  same,  she  said, '  that  the  world  would  note 
her  to  be  a  great  offender,  having  so  hastily  a  governor 
appointed  over  her,'  and  all  is  no  more  than  that  she  fully 
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Kipes  to  recover  her  old  mistress  again.  The  love  she 
fet  beareth  her  is  to  be  wondered  at.  I  told  her  (Eli- 
sabeth), that  if  she  would  consider  her  honour,  and 
the  sequel  thereof,  she  would,  considering  her  years, 
mal^e  suit  to  your  grace  to  have  one,  rather  than  be 
without  one  a  single  hour.' 

**  She  cannot  digest  such  advice  in  no  way,"  continues 
nr  Robert,  drily ;  "  but  if  I  should  say  my  fantasy,  it 
were  more  meet  she  should  have  two  than  one.''   He  dien 
complains,  that  although  he  favoured  her  grace  with 
bis  sidvice  as  to  the  manner  in  which  she  should  frame 
her  reply  to  Somerset,  she  would  in  no  wise  follow  it, 
"  but  writ  her  own  fantasy."    And  in  the  right  of  it  too, 
we  should  say,  considering  the  treacherous  nature  of  the 
eoonsellor,  who,  serpent-like,  was  trying  to  beguile  her 
mto  criminating  herself,  for  the  sake  of  employing  her 
eridence  against  the  luckless  admiral,  who  was  at  that 
very  time  struggling  in  the  toils  of  his  foes,  and  vainly 
demanding  the  privilege  of  a  fair  trial.     That  Elizabeth 
&A  not  contemplate  his  fall,  and  the  plunder  of  his  pro- 
perty witliout  pain  Tyrwhit  bears  witness.     "  She  be- 
fhmeth  now  to   droop   a  little,"  writes  that  watchfiil 
observer,  "  by  reason  that  she  heareth  my  lord-admiral's 
lioases  be  dispersed  ;^  and  my  wife  telledi  me,  now,  that 
die  cannot  hear  him  discommended  but  she  is  ready  to 
make  answer,  which,"  continues  Tyrwhit,  "  she  hath  not 
Wen  accustomed  to  do,  unless  Mrs.  Ashley  were  touched^ 
vhereunto  she  was  ever  ready  to  make  answer,  vehe- 
mently in  her  defence." 

The  following  is  the  letter  which  Elizabeth  addressed 
to  Somerset,  instead  of  that  which  his  creature,  Tynvhit, 
W  endeavoured  to  beguile  her  into  writing.  It  is 
marked  with  all  the  caution  that  characterized  her  diplo- 
matic correspondence,  after  the  lessons  of  worldcraft,  in 
^ch  she  finally  became  an  adept,  were  grown  familiar 
to  her.  She,  however,  very  properly  assumes  the  tone 
rf  an  injured  person  with  regard  to  the  scandalous  re- 
ports that  were  in  circulation  against  her,  and  demands 

'  Haynes*  State  Papers.     The  meaning  is,  the  lord  admiral's  houses 
*ere  given  away,  and  his  household  discharged. 
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that  he  and  the  council  should  take  the  requisite  steps 
for  putting  a  stop  to  those  injurious  rumours : — 

Ljettkr  from  the  Ladt  Elizabeth  to  thb  Paotictok  SoMBMsr. 

"  My  lord, 

**  Having  received  your  lordship's  letters,  I  perceive  in  them  your  good- 
will towards  me,  because  you  declare  to  me  plainly  your  mind  in  this 
thing,  and  again  for  that  you  would  not  wish  that  I  should  do  anythiog 
that  should  not  seem  good  unto  the  council,  for  tlie  which  thing  I  give 
you  most  hearty  thanks.  And  whereas,  I  do  understand,  that  yon  do  take 
in  evil  part  the  letters  that  I  did  write  unto  your  lordship,  I  am  very 
sorry  that  you  should  take  them  so,  for  my  mind  was  to  declare  onto  yoa 
plainly,  as  I  thought,  in  that  thing  which  I  did,  also  the  more  vfllii^y, 
because  (as  I  write  to  you)  you  desired  me  to  be  plain  with  you  in  ilk 
things.     And  as  concerning  that  point  that  you  write,  that  I  seem  to 
stand  in  mine  own  wit,  in  being  so  well  assured  of  mine  own  sel^  I  did 
assure  me  of  myself,  no  more  than  I  trust  the  truth  shall  try ;  and  to  say 
that  which  I  know  of  myself  I  did  not  think  should  hare  displeased  the 
counsel  or  your  grace.     And,  surely,  the  cause  why  that  I  was  aorry  that 
there  should  be  any  such  about  me,  was  because  that  I  thought  the  people 
will  say  that  I  deserved,  through  my  lewd  demeanour,  to  have  sueb  a  imt, 
and  not  that  I  mislike  anything  that  your  lordship,  or  the  council,  shill 
think  good,  for  I  know  that  you  and  the  council  are  charged  with  mc^  or 
that  I  take  upon  me  to  rule  myself,  for  I  know  that  they  are  most  de> 
ceived  that  trusteth  most  in  themselves,  wherefore  I  trust  you  shall  netor 
find  that  fault  in  me,  to  the  which  thing  I  do  not  see  that  your  grace  bai 
made  any  direct  answer  at  this  time,  and  seeing  they  make  so  evil  reports 
already  shall  be  but  an  increasing  of  these  evil  tongues.     Howbeil,  you 
did  write  *  that  if  I  would  bring  forth  any  that  had  reported  it,  yoa 
and  the  council  would  sec  it  redressed,*  which  thing,  though  I  can  euily 
do  it,  I  would  be  loth  to  do,  because  it  is  mine  own  cause  ;  and,  again,  that 
it  should  be  but  abridging  of  an  evil  name  of  me  that  am  glad  topnairii 
them,  and  so  get  the  evil  will  of  the  people,  which  thing  I  would  be  bill 
to  have.     But  if  it  might  seem  good  to  your  lordship,  and  the  rest  of  tlM 
council,  to  send  forth  a  proclamation  into  the  countries  that  they  refraia 
their  tongues,  declaring  how  the  tales  be  but  lies,  it  should  make  both  tilt 
people  think  that  you  and  the  council  have  great  regard  that  no  such  n- 
mours  should  be  spread  of  any  of  the  king's  majesty's  sisters,  (as  I  SB, 
though  unworthy,)  and  also  that  I  should  think  myself  to  receive saeb 
friendship  at  your  hands  as  you  have  promised  me,  altliough  your  lord- 
ship hath  shewed  me  great  already.     Uowbeit,  I  am  asluuneid  to  nk  it 
any  more,  because  I  see  you  are  not  so  well  minded  thereunto.     AnA  si 
concerning  that  you  say  that  I  give  folks  occasion  to  think,  in  refosiof  tlM 
good  to  uphold  the  evil,  I  am  not  of  so  simple  understanding,  nor  I  voaU 
that  your  grace  should  have  so  evil  an  opinion  of  me  that  I  havesolitdi 
respect  of  my  own  honesty,  that  I  would  maintain  it  if  I  had  suffideat 
promise  of  the  same,  and  so  your  grace  shall  prove  me  when  it  cotuo^ 
the  point.     And  thus  I  bid  you  farewell,  desiring  God  always  to  aoitf 
you  in  all  your  affairs.     Written  in  haste.     From  Hatfelde,  this  21it  cf 
February.  *'  Your  assured  friend,  to  my  little  power, 

"  ELISABirH." 

[Superscribed.—**  To  my  very  good  lord,  my  lord  protcclor,"'] 

'  Lansdown  MSS.,  Brit.  Mus. 
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To  such  a  horrible  extent  had  the  scandals  to  which 
Elizabeth  adverts  in  this  letter  proceeded,  that  not  only 
was  it  said  that  she  had  been  seduced  by  Seymour,  and 
was  about  to  become  a  mother,  but  that  she  had  actually 
borne  him  a  child.  From  the  MS.  life  of  Jane  Dormer, 
duchess  of  Feria,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  her 
sister  the  princess  Mary,  we  learn,  ^^  that  there  was  a  re* 
port  of  a  child  bom  and  miserably  destroyed,  but  that  it 
could  not  be  discovered  whose  it  was.  A  midwife  testified 
that  she  was  brought  from  her  house  blindfold  to  a  house 
where  she  did  her  office,  and  returned  in  like  manner. 
She  saw  nothing  in  the  house  but  candle-light,  and  only 
said  it  was  the  child  of  a  very  fair  young  lady.**  This 
wild  story  was  but  a  modem  version  of  an  ancient  legend, 
which  is  to  be  met  with  among  the  local  traditions  of 
every  county  in  England,  in  border  minstrelsy  and 
ballad  lore,  and  even  in  oriental  tales  ;  and  it  had  cer- 
tainly been  revived  by  some  of  the  court  gossips  of 
Edward  the  Sixth's  reign,  who  thought  proper  to  make 
the  youthful  sister  of  that  prince  the  heroine  of  the  adven- 
ture. 

The  coimcil  had  offered  to  punish  any  one  whom  Eli- 
zabeth could  point  out  as  the  author  of  the  injurious 
rumours  against  her  character,  and  her  observation  in  her 
letter  to  Somerset,  in  reply  to  this  offer,  '^  that  she  should 
but  gain  an  evil  name  as  if  she  were  glad  to  pimish,  and 
thus  incur  the  ill-will  of  the  people,  which  she  should  be 
loth  to  have,"  is  indicative  of  the  profound  policy,  which 
throughout  life,  enabled  this  great  queen  to  win  and 
retain  the  affections  of  the  men  of  England.  Popularity 
was  a  leading  object  with  Elizabeth  from  her  childhood 
to  the  grave,  and  well  had  nature  fitted  her  to  play  her 
part  with  eclat  in  the  splendid  drama  of  royalty. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1549,  the  bill  of  attainder 
against  Thomas  Seymour  baron  Sudley,  lord-admiral  of 
England,  was  read  for  the  third  time  in  the  house  of 
lords ;  and  though  his  courtship  of  Elizabeth  formed  one 
of  the  numerous  articles  against  him,  and  it  must  have 
been  a  season  replete  with  anxious  alarm  and  anguish  to 
herself,  she  generously  ventured  to  write  an  earnest 
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appeal  to  Somerset  in  behalf  of  her  imprisoned  governess, 
Mrs.  Ashley,  and  her  husband,  who  were,  as  she  had 
every  reason  to  suppose,  involved  in  the  same  peril  that 
impended  over  her  rash  lover,  with  whom  they  had  been 
confederate. 

Her  letter  is  written  in  a  noble  spirit,  and  does  equal 
credit  to  her  head  and  heart,  and  is  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  special  pleading  in  a  girl  of  fifteen. 

Letter  prom  Elizabeth  to  the  Protector  Somersst.' 

*'  My  lord,  I  have  a  request  to  make  unto  your  grace  w^iich  fear  has 
made  me  omit  till  this  time  for  two  causes,  the  one  because  I  saw  that  my 
request  for  the  rumours  which  were  spread  ahroad  of  me  took  so  little 
place,  which  thing  when  I  considered,  I  thought  I  should  little  profit  in 
any  other  suit ;  howbelt,  now  I  understand  that  there  is  a  proclamation  for 
them  (for  the  which  I  give  your  grace  and  the  rest  of  the  council  most 
humble  thanks),  I  am  the  bolder  to  speak  for  another  thing ;  and  the  other 
was,  because,  peraventure  your  lordship  and  the  rest  of  the  council  will 
think  that  I  favour  her  evil  doing,  for  whom  I  shall  speak,  which  is 
Kateryn  Ashley,  that  it  would  please  your  grace  and  the  rest  of  the 
council  to  be  good  unto  her.  Which  thing  I  do,  not  to  fevour  her  in  any 
evil  (for  that  I  would  be  sorry  to  do),  but  for  these  considerations,  that 
follow,  the  which  hope  doth  teach  me  in  saying,  that  I  ought  not  to  doubt 
but  that  your  grace  and  the  rest  of  the  council  will  think  that  I  do  it  for 
other  considerations.  First,  because  that  she  hath  been  with  me  a  long 
time,  and  many  years,  and  hath  taken  great  labour  and  pain  in  bringing 
me  up  in  learning  and  honesty  ;  and,  therefore,  I  ought  of  very  duty  speak 
for  her;  for  Saint  Gregorie  sayeth,  'that  we  are  more  bound  to  them  that 
bringeth  us  up  well  than  to  our  parents,  for  our  parents  do  that  which  is 
natural  for  them  that  bringeth  us  into  this  world,  but  our  bringers  up  are 
a  cause  to  make  us  live  well  in  it.*  The  second  is,  because  I  think  that 
whatsoever  she  hath  done  in  my  lord-admiral*s  matter,  as  concerning  the 
marrying  of  me,  she  did  it  because  knowing  him  to  be  one  of  the  council, 
she  thought  he  would  not  go  about  any  such  thing  without  he  had  the 
councirs  consent  thereunto;  for  I  have  heard  her  many  times  say  '  that 
she  would  never  have  me  marry  in  any  place  without  your  grace's  and 
the  council's  consent.'  Hie  third  cause  is,  because  that  it  shall,  and  doth 
make  men  think,  that  I  am  not  clear  of  the  deed  myself;  but  that  it  is 
pardoned  to  mc  because  of  my  youth,  because  that  she  I  loved  so  well  is 
in  such  a  place.  Thus  hope,  prevailing  more  with  me  than  fear,  hath  won 
the  battle,  and  I  have  at  this  time  gone  forth  with  it;  which  I  pray  God 
be  taken  no  otherwise  than  it  is  meant.  Written  in  haste  from  Hatfield, 
this  seventh  day  of  March.  Also,  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  not  offending,  I 
beseech  your  grace  and  the  rest  of  the  council  to  be  good  to  master  Ash- 
ley,  her  husband,  which,  because  he  is  my  kinsman,  I  would  be  glad  he 
ahould  do  well. 

*'  Your  assured  friend,  to  my  little  power, 

^<  Euzabbth. 
"  To  my  very  good  lord,  my  lord-protector." 

>  MSS.  Lansd.  1236,  fol.  35. 
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There  is  something  truly  magnanimous  in  the  manner 
in  which  Elizabeth  notices  her  relationship  to  the  pri- 
soner Ashley,  at  the  time  when  he  was  under  so  dark  a 
cloudy  and  it  proves  that  the  natural  impulses  of  her 
heart  were  generous  and  good.  The  constitutional  levity, 
which  she  inherited  from  her  mother,  appears,  at  that 
period  of  her  life,  to  have  been  her  worst  faidt,  and  though 
she  afterwards  acquired  the  art  of  veiling  this  under  an 
affectation  of  extreme  prudery,  her  natural  inclination 
was  perpetually  breaking  out,  and  betraying  her  into 
follies  which  remind  one  of  the  conduct  of  the  cat  in  the 
fable,  who  was  turned  into  a  lady,  but  never  could  resist 
her  native  penchant  for  catching  mice. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  Seymour  was  brought  to  the 
block :  he  had  employed  the  last  evening  of  his  life  in 
writing  letters  to  Elizabeth  and  her  sister,  with  the  point 
of  an  aglet,  which  he  plucked  from  his  hose,  being  denied 
the  use  of  pen  and  ink.  These  letters,  which  he  con- 
cealed within  the  sole  of  a  velvet  shoe,  were  discovered 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  council,  and  opened.  No  copies 
of  these  interesting  documents  have  apparently  been 
presened,  but  bishop  Latimer,  in  his  sermon  in  justi- 
fication of  the  execution  of  the  unhappy  writer,  described 
them  to  be  "  of  a  wicked  and  dangerous  nature,  tending 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  king's  sisters  against  the 
protector  Somerset,  as  their  great  enemy."* 

When  Elizabeth  was  informed  of  the  execution  of 
the  admiral,  she  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  disappoint 
the  malignant  curiosity  of  the  official  spies,  who  were 
watching  to  report  every  symptom  of  emotion  she  might 
betray  on  that  occasion,  and  merely  said, 

"  This  day  died  a  man,  with  much  wit,  and  very  littie 
judgment." 

Although  this  extraordinary  instance  of  self-command 
might,  by  some,  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  apathy  in  so 
young  a  woman;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Elizabeth 
had  been  entangled  in  the  snares  of  a  deep  and  enduring 
passion  for  Seymour — passion  that  had  rendered  her  re- 
gardless of  every   consideration  of  pride,  caution,  and 

*  See  the  Memoir  of  Queen  Katharine  Parr,  voL  v.  p.  190. 
VOL.  VI.  E 
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ambidon,  and  forgetful  of  the  obstacle  which  natnre  itself 
had  opposed  to  a  union  bet^^-een  the  daughter  of  Anne 
Boleyn  and  a  brother  of  Jane  Se3nnour.     That  Eliza- 
beth continued  to  cherish  the  memory  of  this  unsuitable 
loverwith  tenderness — not  only  after  she  had  been  deprived 
of  him  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  but  for  long  years 
afterwards — may  be  inferred  from  the  fiivour  which  she 
always  bestowed  on  his  faithftil  follower.  Sir  John  Har- 
rington the  elder,*  and  the  ftict,  that  when  she  was  ac- 
tually the  sovereign  of  England,  and  had  rejected  the 
addresses  of  many  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  Uarringtoo 
ventured  to  present  her  with  a  portrait  of  his  deceased 
lord,  the  admiral,  with  the  following  descriptive  sonnet:— 

^  Of  person  rare,  strong  limb*  and  manly  shape. 
By  nature  framed  to  serve  on  sea  or  land  ; 
In  friendship  firm,  in  good  state  or  ill  bap. 
In  peace  head-wise,  in  war-skill  great  bold  hand, 
On  horse  or  foot,  in  peril  or  in  play. 
None  could  excel,  though  many  did  essay. 
A  subject  true  to  king,  a  servant  great. 
Friend  to  God*s  truth,  and  foe  to  Rome's  deceit ; 
Sumptuous  abroad  for  honour  of  the  land. 
Temperate  at  home,  yet  kept  great  state  with  stay, 
And  noble  house,  that  fed  more  mouths  with  meat 
Than  some,  advanced  on  higher  steps  to  stand ; 
Yet  against  nature,  reason,  and  just  lawa» 
His  blood  was  spilt,  guiltless,  without  just  cause." 

The  gift  was  accepted,  and  no  reproof  addressed  to 
the  donor. 

*  Sir  John  Harrington  the  elder,  was  originally  in  the  scrviee  sf  ^ 
Henry  VIII.,  and  much  in  his  confidence.  He  married  Ethdred  Vih^ 
alias  Dyngley,  the  king*s  natural  daughter,  by  Joanna  Dyngley  or  Do^ 
son,  and  obtained  with  her  a  large  portion  of  the  confiscated  diurch  lssd% 
which  the  king,  out  of  his  speoal  love  and  regard  for  her,  gave  fcr  b^ 
use  and  benefit;  but  she  always  passed  for  the  illegitimate  dsu|^f* 
John  Malte,  the  king's  tailor,  to  whose  care  she  was  committed  in  bcr 
infancy  for  nurture  and  education.  Harrington  married  thb  foi^ 
lady  in  1546,  and  settled  with  ber  at  Kclston,  the  gift  of  Henry  VH*! 
Afler  the  death  of  this  illegitimate  scion  of  royalty,  Hanringloo  cata*^ 
into  the  service  of  the  lord  admiral,  and  was  very  strictly  examiaed  by  tbi 
council  of  Edward  VI.  as  to  the  intercourse  of  his  lord  with  the  bof 


Elizabeth ;  but  be  could  neither  be  cajoled  nor  menaced  into  •nM"' 
ledgments  tending  to  criminate  them.  Elizabeth  took  him  into  bcr  i^ 
household,  and  he  remained  faithfully  attached  to  her  interest  to  the  «■ 
of  his  life.  His  second  wife,  the  beautiful  Isabella  Markham,  was  one* 
Elizabeth's  maids  of  honour,  whom  he  has  immortalised  in  has  poccicd 
works  as  "  Sweet  Isabella  Markham.'*  See  Nugc  Antique,  by  Sir  Joki 
Harrington  the  younger. 
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Elizabeth  had  six  ladies  of  honour  in  her  household 
at  Hatfield,  whose  names  are  celebrated  by  Sh*  John 
Haiiington,  in  a  complmientar}'  poem  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  that  princess  early  in  Mary's  reign.  The 
poem  commences: — 

The  great  Diana  chaste, 

In  forest  late  I  met. 
Did  roe  command  in  haste 

To  HatSeld  for  to  get ; 
And  to  you,  six  a-row, 

Her  pleasure  to  declare. 
Thus  meaning  to  bestow 

On  each  a  gift  most  rare. 

First  she  doth  give  to  Grey 

The  falcons*  courteous  kind. 
Her  lord  for  to  obey 

With  most  obedient  mind« 

He  proceeds  to  praise  Isabella  Markham  for  her 
modesty  and  beauty ;  Mrs.  Norwich  for  goodness  and 
granty ;  Lady  Saint  Lowe*  for  stabiUty ;  Lady  Willoughby 
for  being  a  laurel,  instead  of  a  willow ;  and  Mrs.  Skip  with 
for  prudence.  Elizabeth  chose  to  personate  Diana  or 
Pallas  all  her  life. 

*  Lsdy  Saint  Lowe  was  afterwards  the  countess  of  Shrewsbury,  who  has 
aiqidred  an  infamous  celebrity  by  her  injurious  treatment  of  Mary  queen 
<f  Seod^  while  a  prisoner  under  her  lord's  charge. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Elizabeth's  scholastic  parsoits — Ascham — £li2abeth*8  letter  to  Edvaid 
VI. — Her  first  communication  with  Cecil — She  goes  to  conrt — Her 
simplicity  of  attire — Her  conformity  to  the  Reformation — PreTentei 
from  seeing  king  Edward — Her  letter  to  him — Her  household  at 
Hatfield — Privy  purse  expenses — Her  letter  to  the  cooncil — ^Death  of 
Edward  VI. — Elizabeth  escapes  Northumberland's  snares — Reqnired 
to  acknowledge  lady  Jane  Grey's  title — Pmdent  answer — Meets  her 
sister  —  Enters  London  with  Mary  —  Admiration   of  the  people*- 
Popalarity  with  the  protestants — Queen's  jealousy — Elixabeth  ttfumt 
the  mass — Queen  Mary's  displeasure — Elizabeth  dissembles  and  tmr 
forms — Given  precedency  next  the  queen  at  the  coronation — ^Diatf 
with  the  queen  and  Anne  of  Cleves — Intrigues  of  the  French  ambsf- 
sador — Plots  iu  favour  of  Elizabeth  and  Courtenay — Increasing  ooohieM 
of  the  queen — Elizabeth  forbidden  to  quit  the  palace — Or  to  reeetve 
visits  —  Matrimonial  proposals  — Offered  an  asylum  in  Franee— 
Counenay  betrays  the  plot — Wyatt's  rebellions — Elizabeth  implicated 
therein — Queen  Mary  sends  for  her — Her  excuses — Mandate  for  ker 
appearance  —  Her  journey  from  Hatfield  to  court  —  Entrance  into 
London — Queen  refuses  to  see  her — Her  death  desired  by  the  ooooefl 
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The  disastrous  termination  of  Elizabeth^s  first  love 
aftair,  appears  to  have  had  tlie  salutaiy  effect  of  indiuioK 
her  to  habits  of  a  studious  and  reflective  character.  She 
was  for  a  time  under  a  cloud,  and  during  the  profound 
retirement  in  which  she  was  doomed  to  remain  for  at  least 
a  year  after  the  execution  of  the  lord  admiral,  the 
energies  of  her  active  mind  found  employment  and  solace 
in  the  pursuits  of  learning.     She  assumed  a  grave  ano 
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sedate  demeanour,  withal,  and  bestowed  much  attention 
on  theology,  which  the  polemic  spirit  of  the  times  ren- 
dered a  subject  of  powerful  interest 

Her  new  governess,  lady  TjTwhit,  had  been  the  friend 
of  the  late  queen,  Katharine  Parr,  and  was  one  of  the 
learned  femdes  who  had  supported  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  fiery  cro^n  of 
martyrdom  ;  and  though  Elizabeth  hadyin  the  Arst  in- 
stance, defied  her  authority,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  she  was  reconciled  to  her  after  the  first  effervescence 
of  her  high  spirit  had  subsided,  and  the  assimilation  of 
their  reUgious  feelings  produced  sympathy  and  good- 
will between  them.  A  curious  little  devotional  volume 
is  mentioned  by  Anthony-a-Wood,  as  havuig  once  be- 
longed to  queen  EUzabeth,  which  was  compiled  by  this 
lady  for  her  use,  when  acting  as  her  preceptress.  It 
was  of  miniature  size,  bound  in  soUd  gold,  and  en- 
tided,  "Lady  Elizabeth  Tyrwhit's  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayers,  widi  divers  Hymns  and  Meditations."  * 

It  was  probably  about  this  period  that  Elizabeth  trans- 
lated an  Italian  sermon  of  Occhines,  which  she  tran- 
scribed in  a  hand  of  great  beauty,  and  sent  to  her  royal 
brother,  as  a  new  year's  gifi;.  The  dedication  is  dated 
Enfield,  December  30,  but  the  year  is  not  specified ;  the 
MS.  is  now  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

Not  in  vain  did  Elizabeth  labour  to  efface  the  memory 
of  her  early  indiscretion,  by  establishing  a  reputation  for 
learning  and  piety.  The  learned  Roger  Ascham,  under 
whom  she  perfected  herself  in  the  study  of  the  classics, 
in  his  letters  to  Sturmius,  the  rector  of  the  Protestant 
nniversi^,  at  Strasburg,  is  enthusiastic  in  his  enco- 
iniams  on  his  royal  pupil,  of  whose  scholastic  attain- 
ments he  is  justly  proud.  "  Numberless  honourable 
Udies  of  the  present  time,"  says  he,  "  surpass  the 
^ghters  of  sir  Thomas  More,  in  every  kind  of  learning ; 
tot  amongst  them  all,  my  illustrious  mistress,  tlie  lady 
£Hzabeth,  shines  like  a  star,  excelling  them  more  by  the 
splendour  of  her  virtues  than  by  the  glory  of  her  royal 

*  This  precious  relic  \ns,  at  the  time  Anthony-a-Wood  wrote,  in  the 
PosHwon  of  the  Rer.  Mr.  Ashley,  of  Barrow,  in  Suffolk. 
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birth.  In  the  Tarietj'^  of  her  commendable  qualities,  I 
am  less  perplexed  to  find  matter  for  the  highest  pane- 
gyric, than  to  circumscribe  that  panegyric  within  just 
boands  ;  yet,  I  shall  mention  notlung  respecting  her  but 
what  has  come  under  my  own  observation.  For  two 
yeai*s  she  pursued  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  under 
my  tuition,  but  the  foundations  of  her  knowledge  in  both 
languages  were  laid  by  the  diUgent  instruction  of  William 
Grindal,  my  late  beloved  friend,  and  seven  yean  mj 
pupil  in  classical  learning,  at  Cambridge.  From  this 
university  he  was  summoned  by  John  Cheke  to  court, 
where  he  soon  after  received  the  appointment  of  tutor  to 
this  lady. 

^^  After  some  years,  when  through  her  native  genius, 
aided  by  the  eflbrts  of  so  excellent  a  master,  she  had 
made  a  great  progress  in  learning,  and  Grindlal,  by  Us 
merit  and  the  favour  of  his  mistress,  might  have  aspired 
io  high  dignities,  he  was  snatched  away  by  a  sudden  ill- 
ness. I  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  his  office,  and 
the  work  which  he  had  so  happily  begun,  without  my  as- 
sistance, indeed,  but  not  without  some  counsels  of  mine, 
I  diUgently  laboured  to  complete.  Now,  however,  re- 
leased from  the  throng  of  a  court,  and  restored  to  die 
felicity  of  my  former  learned  leisure,  I  enjoy,  tfaroogli 
the  bounty  of  the  king,*  an  honourable  appointment  in 
this  universit^^ 

^'  Tlie  lady  Elizabeth  has  completed  her  sixteenth 
year;  and  so  much  solidity  of  understanding,  such 
courtesy  united  with  dignity,  have  never  been  observed  at 
so  early  an  age.  She  has  the  most  ardent  love  of  trae 
religion  and  the  best  kind  of  literature ;  the  oonstita- 
tion  of  her  mind  is  exempt  from  female  weakness,  and 
she  is  endued  with  masculine  power  of  application ;  no 
apprehension  can  be  quicker  than  hers,  no  memoiy  moie 
retentive.  French  and  Italian  she  speaks  like  English; 
Latin  ^ith  fluency,  propriety,  and  judgment.  She  also 
spoke  Greek  with  me  frequendy,  willingly  and  moder- 
ately well.  Nothing  can  be  more  elegant  than  her  hand- 
writing, whether  in  the  Greek  or  tlie  Roman  character. 

'    Ed^rd  VI. 
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In  mufiic  she  is  yeiy  skilful^  but  does  not  greatly  deligbt. 
With  respect  to  personal  decoration,  she  greatly  prefers 
a  simple  elegance,  to  show  and  splendour,  so  despising 
the  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair  and  wearing 
of  gold,  that  in  the  whole  manner  of  her  life  she  rather 
resembles  Uippolyta  than  Phaedra. 

'^  She  read  ydih  me  almost  the  whole  of  Cicero,  and  a 
great  part  of  livy :  from  those  two  authors  her  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  language  has  been  almost  exclusively 
derived.  The  beginning  of  the  day  was  always  devoted 
by  her  to  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  after  which  she 
mid  select  orations  of  Isocrates,  and  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles,  which  I  judged  best  adapted  to  supply  her 
tongue  widi  the  purest  diction,  her  mind  with  die  most 
excellent  precepts,  and  her  exalted  station  with  a  de- 
fence against  the  utmost  power  of  fortune.  For  her  re- 
ligious instruction,  she  drew  first  from  the  fountains  of 
Scripture,  and  afterwards  from  St.  Cyprian,  the  ^Common- 
places' of  Melancthon,  and  similar  works,  which  convey 
pure  doctrine  in  elegant  language. 

**  In  every  kind  of  writing  she  easily  detected  any  ill 
adapted  or  ftir-fetched  expression.  She  could  not  bear 
those  feeble  imitators  of  Erasmus,  who  bind  the  Latin 
language  in  the  fetters  of  miserable  proverbs.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  approved  a  style,  chaste  in  propriety,  and 
beautiftil  in  perspicuity,  and  she  gready  admired  meta- 
phors when  not  too  violent,  and  antitheses  when  just, 
and  happily  opposed.  By  a  diligent  attention  to  these 
partkulars,  her  ear  became  so  practised  and  so  nice, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  English  prose 
or  verse,  which  according  to  its  merits  or  defects,  she 
did  not  either  reject  with  disgust  or  receive  with  the 
highest  delight.'* 

The  letters  from  which  these  passages  have  been  ex- 
tracted,  were  written  by  Ascham,  in  Latin,  in  the  year 
1550,  when  he  had  for  some  reason  been  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  his  situation  in  Elizabeth's  household. 
The  commendations  of  this  great  scholar,  had  probably 
some  share  in  restoring  her  to  the  favour  of  the  learned 
young  king,  her  brother,  whose  early  affection  for  the 
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dearly-loved  companion  of  his  infancy,  appears  to  have 
rcAived  after  a  time,  and  though  the  jesdousy  of  the 
selfish  statesmen  who  held  him  in  thrall,  prevented  the 
princely  boy  from  gratifying  his  yearnings  for  her  pre- 
sence, he  wTote  to  her  to  send  him  her  portrait. 

Elizabeth,  in  her  reverential,  and  somewhat  pedantic 
episde,  in  reply,  certainly  gives  abundant  evidence  of 
the  taste  for  metaphors  to  which  Ascham  adverts  in  his 
letters  to  Strnmius. 

Lette  kfrom  the  PiiiNCBss  Elizabetb  to  Kino  Edwako  VI., 
M^iTH  A  Present  of  her  Portrait.* 

"  Like  as  the  rich  man  that  daily  gathereth  riches  to  riches,  and  to  one 
bag  of  money  layeth  a  great  sort  till  it  come  to  infinite,  so  methinks  your 
majesty,  not  being  sufficed  with  many  benefits  and  gentlenesses  shewed  to 
me  afore  this  time,  doth  now  increase  them  in  asking  and  desiring  vbere 
you  may  bid  and  command,  requiring  a  thing  not  worthy  the  desiring  6» 
itself,  hut  made  worthy  for  your  highness'  request.     My  picture,  I  mean, 
in  which,  if  the  inward  good  mind  toward  your  grace  might  as  well  be  de- 
clared as  the  outward  face  and  countenance  shall  be  seen,  I  would  not 
have  tarried  the  commandment  but  prevented  it,  nor  have  been  the  last 
to  grant  but  the  first  to  offer  it.     For  the  face  I  grant  I  might  veil 
blush  to  offer,  but  the  mind  I  shall  never  be  ashamed  to  present.    For 
though  from  the  grace  of  the  picture  the  colours  may  fade  by  time»  nity 
give  by  weather,  may  be  spotted  by  chance ;  yet  the  other,  nor  time  vith 
her  swift  wings  shall  overtake,  nor  the  misty  clouds  with  their  loweriogs 
may  darken,  nor  chance  with  her  slippery  foot  may  overthrow. 

**  Of  this,  although  yet  the  proof  could  not  be  great,  becatise  theoeci* 
sions  hath  been  but  small,  notwithstanding  as  a  d(^  hath  a  day,  so  maj  I 
perchance  have  time  to  declare  it  in  deeds,  where  now  I  do  write  them  but 
in  words.  And  further,  I  shall  most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty,  tbat 
when  you  shall  look  on  my  picture,  you  will  vouchsafe  to  think,  that,  ai 
you  have  but  the  outward  shadow  of  the  body  afore  you,  so  my  inward 
mind  wisheth  that  the  body  itself  were  oftcner  in  your  presence ;  bowbeit, 
because  both  my  so  being  I  think  could  do  your  majesty  little  pleasure, 
though  myself  great  good ;  and  again,  because  I  see  as  yet  not  the  tisv 
agreeing  thereunto,  I  shall  learn  to  follow  this  saying  of  Orace(HoraeeX 
"  Feras  non  culpes  quod  vitari  non  potest"  And  thus  I  will  (troabUog 
your  majesty  1  fear)  end  with  my  most  humble  thanks.  Bcseecfainf 
God  long  to  preserve  you  to  his  honour,  to  your  comfort,  to  the  raalni^ 
profit,  and  to  my  joy.     From  Hatfield,  this  15th  day  of  May* 

*'  Your  majesty's  most  humble  sister,  Euxabetb." 

In  the  simimer  of  1550,  Elizabeth  had  succeeded  in 
reinstating  her  trusty  cofferer,  Thomas  Parn',  in  his  oW 
office,  and  she  employed  him  to  ii\Tite  to  die  newly-ap- 
pointed secretary-  of  state,  WilUam  Cecil,  aftenrards 
lord  Burghley,  to  solicit  him  to  bestow  the  parsonage  of 

»  Cotton.  MS.,  Vesp.  F.  iii.  fol.  20. 
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Harptree,  in  the  county  of  Somerset^  on  John  Kenyon, 
the  yeoman  of  her  robes.  A  lamentable  instance  of  an 
unqualified  layman,  through  the  patronage  of  the  great, 
devouring  that  property  which  was  destined  for  the  sup- 
port of  efficient  ministers  of  the  church.  Such  persons 
employed  incompetent  curates  as  their  substitutes,  at  a 
starving  salary,  to  the  great  injury  and  dissatisfaction  of 
the  congregation. 

Parrj''s  letter  is  dated  September  22nd,  from  Ashridge.* 
"  Her  grace,"  he  says,  "  hath  been  long  troubled  with 
rheums  (rheumatism),'  but  now,  thanks  be  to  the  Lord,  is 
nearly  well  again  and  shortly  ye  shall  hear  from  her 
grace  again."  A  good  understanding  appeai-s  to  have 
been  early  established  between  Elizabeth  and  Cecil, 
which  possibly  might  be  one  of  the  under-currents  that 
led  to  her  recal  to  court,  where,  however,  she  did  not  re- 
tain till  after  the  first  disgrace  of  the  duke  of  Somerset. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1551,  she  emerged  from  the 
profound  retirement  in  which  she  had  remained  since 
ber  disgrace  in  1549,  and  came  in  state  to  visit  the  king 
her  brother.  She  rode  on  horseback  through  London  to 
St  James's  palace,  attended  by  a  great  company  of  lords, 
knights,  and  gentlemen,  and  s^r  her  about  two  hundred 
ladies.  On  the  19th,  she  came  from  St.  James's,  through 
the  park,  to  the  court.  The  way  from  the  park-gate  to 
the  court  was  spread  with  fine  sand.  She  was  attended 
bjr  a  very  honourable  confluence  of  noble  and  worshipful 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  was  received  with  much  cere- 
mony at  the  court  gate.' 

That  wily  politician,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  after^'ards 
duke  of  Northumberland,  had  considered  Elizabeth, 
yoQDg  and  neglected  as  she  was,  of  sufiicient  political 
importance  to  send  her  a  duplicate  of  the  curious  letter 
^dressed  by  the  new  council  jointly  to  her  and  her 
aster,  the  lady  Mary,  in  which  a  statement  is  given  of 
the  asserted  misdemeanors  of  Somerset,  and  their  pro- 
<^dings  against  him."*     The  council  were  now  at  issue 

*  Tytler*s  Edward  and  Mary,  vol.  i. 

'  Or  catarrb— cold;  the  word  rheums  being  used  indifferently  at  that  era 
^both  maladies.  '  Strj-pe's  Memorials. 

*  Tytler's  Edward  and  Mary,  vol.  i. 
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with  Alaxy  on  the  groonds  of  her  adherence  to  the  ancient 
doctniies,  and  as  a  conference  had  been  appointed  be- 
tween her  and  her  opponents  on  the  18th  of  March,  it 
might  be  to  divert  popular  attention  from  her  and  her 
cause,  that  the  younger  and  fairer  sister  of  the  sovereign 
was  permitted  to  make  her  pubHc  entrance  into  London, 
on  the  preceding  day,  and  that  she  was  treated  with  so 
many  marks  of  unwonted  respect.  Thus  we  see  Maiy 
makes  her  public  entr}'  on  the  18th,  with  her  train  aU 
decorated  with  black  rosaries  and  crosses,*  and,  on  the 
19th,  Elizabeth  is  again  shewn  to  the  people,  as  if  to 
obliterate  any  interest  that  might  have  been  excited  by 
the  appearance  of  the  elder  princess.  The  love  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  for  Elizabeth  was  so  very  great,  according  to 
Camden,  that  he  never  spoke  of  her  by  any  other  title 
tlian  his  ^^  dearest  sister,''  or  ^'  his  sweet  sister  Tem- 
perance.''' Elizabeth  at  that  period  aiiected  extreme 
simplicity  of  dress,  in  conformity  to  tlie  mode,  which  the 
rigid  rules  of  tlie  Calvinistic  church  of  Geneva  was  ren- 
dering general,  among  the  stricter  portion  of  those  noble 
ladies  who  professed  die  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 

"  The  kuig  her  iather,"  says  Dr.  Ayhner,"  "  left  her 
rich  clothes  and  jewels,  and  I  know  it  to  be  true  that  in 
seven  years  after  his  death  she  never,  in  all  that  time, 
looked  upon  that  rich  attire  and  precious  jewels  bnt 
once,  and  that  against  her  will;  and  that  there  never 
came  gold  or  stone  u])on  her  head,  till  her  sister  forced 
her  to  lay  off  her  former  soberness,  and  bear  her  com- 
pany in  her  glittering  gayness,  and  then  she  so  wore  itf 
that  all  men  might  see,  that  her  body  carried  that  winch 
her  heart  misliked.  I  am  sure  that  her  maidenlv  appud 
which  she  used  in  king  Edward's  time  made  ue  noUe- 
men's  wives  and  daughters  ashamed  to  be  dressed  and 
painted  like  peacocks,  being  more  moved  with  her  most 
virtuous  example,  than  with  all  that  ever  Paul  or  FMer 
wrote,  touching  that  matter."  * 

'  Memoir  of  Mary,  vol.  v.  p.  265. 

'  Caxnden'«  Introduction  to  Elixabetli's  Life* 

'  The  learned  tutor  of  lady  Jane  Gray,  in  an  encomium  which  ^ 
wrote  on  Elisabeth,  aAcr  her  accession  to  the  throne,  entitled,  "  Tbi 
Harbour  for  Faithful  Subjects." 

*  Aylmer's  Harbour  for  Faithful  Subjects. 
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The  first  opening  channs  of  youth  Elizabeth  well  knew 
required  no  extraneous  adornments,  and  her  classic  tastes 
taught  her  that  the  elaborate  magnificence  of  the  cos- 
tumes of  her  brother's  court,  tended  to  obscure,  rather 
than  enhance,  those  graces,  which  belonged  to  the  morn- 
ing bloom  of  Ufe. 

The  plainness  and  modesty  of  the  princess  EUzabeth^s 
costume,  was  particularly  noticed,  during  the  splendid 
festivities  that  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
the  queen-dowager  of  Scotland,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  to  the 
court  of  Edward  VI.,  in  October,  1651.  The  advent  of 
Ae  beautiftd  regent  of  the  sister  kingdom,  and  her  French 
ladies  of  honour,  fresh  from  the  gay  and  gallant  Louvre, 
pnodaced  no  slight  excitement  among  the  noble  belles  of 
king  Edward's  coiut,  and  it  seems  that  a  sudden  and 
complete  revolution  in  dress  took  place,  in  consequence 
of  the  new  fashions,  that  were  then  imported,  by  queen 
Haiy  and  her  brilliant  cortdge ;  ^^  so  that  all  the  ladies 
went  with  their  hair  fronnsed,  curled,  and  double  curled, 
except  the  princess  Elizabeth,  who  altered  nothing," 
says  Aylmer,  ''  but  kept  her  old  maiden  shamefaced- 
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At  a  later  period  of  life,  Elizabeth  made  up,  in  the 
exuberance  of  her  ornaments  and  the  fantastic  extrava- 
gance of  her  dress,  for  the  simplicity  of  her  attire  when 
in  the  bloom  of  sweet  seventeen.    What  would  her  reve- 
rend eulogist  have  said,  if,  while  penning  tiiese  passages 
in  her  honour,  the  vision  of  her  three  tibousand  gowns, 
and  the  eighty  wigs  of  divers  coloured  hair,  in  which  his 
royal  heroine  finally  rejoiced,  could  have  risen  in  array 
before  his  mental  eye,  to  mark  the  difference  between 
the  Elizabeth  of  seventeen  and  the  Elizabeth  of  seventy  ? 
The  Elizabeth  of  seventeen  had,  however,  a  purpose  to 
answer  and  a  part  to  play,  neither  of  which  were  com- 
patible with  the  indulgence  of  her  natural  vanity,  and 
tbat  inordinate  love  of  dress  which  the  popular  preachers 
of  her  brother's  court  were  perpetually  denouncing  from 
^  pulpit    Her  purpose  was  the  re-establishment  of  that 
^  fame,  which  had  been  sullied  by  the  cruel  implication 

'  Aylmer *s  Harbour  for  Faithfal  Subjects. 
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of  her  name  by  the  protector  Somerset  and  his  creatm^s, 
in  the  proccecUngs  against  the  lord  admiral ;  and  in  tliis 
she  had,  by  the  circumspection  of  her  conduct,  the  un- 
remitting manner  in  which  she  had,  since  that  mortify- 
ing period,  devoted  herself  to  the  pursuits  of  learning 
and  theolog}',  so  fully  succeeded,  that  she  was  now  re- 
garded as  a  pattern  for  all  the  youthiul  ladies  of  the 
court. 

The  part,  which  she  was  ambitious  of  performing,  was 
that  of  the  heroine  of  the  reformed  party  in  England, 
even  as  her  sister  Mary  was  of  the  Catholic  pordon  of  the 
people.  That  Elizabeth  was  already  so  considered,  and 
that  the  royal  sisters  were  early  placed  in  incipient  rivaln" 
to  each  other,  by  the  respective  partisans  of  the  warring 
creeds  which  divided  tlie  land,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
obsenations  of  their  youdiful  cousin,  lady  Jane  Gray, 
when  urged  to  wear  the  costly  dress  that  had  been  pre- 
sented to  her  by  Mary — "  Nay,  tliat  were  a  shame,  to 
follow  my  lady  Mary,  who  leaveth  God's  word,  and  leare 
my  lady  Elizabeth,  who  foUoweth  God's  word." 

Elizabeth  msely  took  no  visible  part  in  the  struggle 
between  the  Dudley  and  Seymour  factions,  though  there 
is  reason  to  beUeve  that  Somerset  tried  to  enlist  her  on 
his  side.  The  following  interrogatory  was  put  to  him  on 
one  of  his  examinations : — "  Whether  he  did  not  consent 
that  Vane  should  labour  the  lady  Elizabeth  to  be  oP 
feuded  with  the  duke  of  Northiunberland,  then  earl  of 
Wanvick,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  others  of  his  coun- 
cil ?"  *  The  answer  to  tliis  query  has  not  been  found,  or 
it  might  possibly  throw  some  light  on  the  history  of 
Elizabeth  at  that  period.  She  certainly  had  no  cause  to 
cherish  the  slightest  friendship  for  Somerset,  for  thou^ 
it  appeal's,  from  her  letter  to  her  sister  Mar}-,  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  persuading  her  tliat  he  was  not  guilty  <tf 
his  brother  s  death,  yet,  bv  bringing  all  the  particulars  rf 
the  indiscretions  that  haa  taken  place  between  her  and 
the  admiral  before  the  council,  he  had  acted  with  the 
utmost  cruelty  towards  herself,  and  cast  a  blight  on  her 
morning  flower  of  life. 

*  Tytler*s  Edward  and  Mary,  vol.  ii.  p.  49. 
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If  we  may  believe  Leti,  Somerset  sent  a  piteous  suppli- 
cation to  Elizabeth  from  the  Tower,  imploring  her  to  go 
to  the  king,  and  exert  her  powerful  influence  to  obtain 
his  pardon ;  and  she  wrote  to  him  in  reply,  ^^  that  being  so 
young  a  woman,  she  had  no  power  to  do  anything  in  his 
behalf,*'  and  assured  him  ^^  that  the  king  was  surrounded* 
by  those  who  took  good  care  to  prevent  her  from  approach- 
ing too  near  the  court,  and  she  had  no  more  opportunity 
of  access  to  his  majesty  than  himself 

The  fall  of  Somerset  made,  at  first,  no  other  difference 
to  Elizabeth,  than  the  transfer  of  her  applications  for  the 
restoration  of  Durham  House  from  him  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  had  obtained  the  grant  of  that 
portion  of  Somerset's  illegally  acquired  property.  Eliza- 
beth persisted  in  asserting  her  claims  to  this  demesne, 
and  that  with  a  high  hand,  for  she  addressed  an  appeal 
to  the  lord  chancellor  on  the  subject.  She  openly  ex- 
pressed her  displeasure,  that  Noiihumberland  should 
have  asked  it  of  the  king,  without  first  ascertaining  her 
disposition  touching  it,  she  made  a  peremptory  demand 
that  the  house  should  be  delivered  up  to  her,  and  sent 
▼ord  to  Northumberland,  "  that  she  was  determined  to 
come  and  see  the  king  at  Candlemas,  and  requested  that 
she  might  have  the  use  of  St.  James's  palace  for  her 
abode,  2}ro  tempore^  because  she  could  not  have  her 
things  so  soon  ready  at  the  Strand  House."  ^ 

"But,"  concludes  Northumberland,  after  relating  these 
energetic  proceedings  of  the  young  lady, "  I  am  sure  her 
guce  woidd  have  done  no  less,  though  she  had  kept 
Durham  House."  This  observation  ceilainly  refers  to 
her  wish  of  occupying  St.  James's  Palace. 

It  was,  however,  no  part  of  Northumberland's  policy 
to  allow  either  of  the  sisters  of  the  yoimg  king  to  enjoy 
the  opportunity  of  personal  intercourse  with  him,  and 
Wt  of  all,  Elizabeth,  whom,  from  the  tender  friendship 
that  had  ever  united  them,  and,  more  than  all,  the  con- 
formity of  her  profession  with  Edward's  religious  opi- 
ptong,  he  might  naturally  have  been  desirous  of  appoint- 
^g  as  his  successor,  when  his  brief  term  of  royalty  was 

*  Set  Northumberland's  letter  in  Tytler,  vol.  ii.  pp.  161 — 163. 
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drawing  to  a  close.  That  Elizabeth  made  an  attempt 
to  visit  her  royal  brother  in  his  sickness  (at  what  period 
is  uncertain),  and  that  she  was  circumvented  in  her  in- 
tention, and  intercepted  on  her  approach  to  the  metropolis, 
by  the  agents  of  the  faction,  that  had  possession  of  his 
•person,  she  herself  informs  him  in  the  foUowing  letter, 
in  which  she  evinces  a  truly  sisterly  solicitude  for  his 
health. 

Lkttee  from  thk  Pkixciss  Elizabith  to  Kikg  £owaeo  VL' 

• 

*'  Like  as  a  sbipman  in  stormy  weather  plucks  down  the  sails  tarryimr 
for  better  winds,  so  did  T,  most  noble  king,  in  my  unfortunate  cbanee  oa 
Thursday,  pluck  down  the  high  sails  of  my  joy  and  comfort,  and  do  tnat 
one  day  that,  as  troublesome  waves  have  repulsed  me  backward,  so  s 
gentle  wind  will  bring  me  forward  to  my  haven.     Two  chief  uiiasioM 
moved  me  much  and  grieved  me  greatly, — the  one,  for  that  I  doubted 
your  majesty's  health — ^the  other,  because  for  all  my  long  tarrying  I  wcat 
without  that  I  came  for.     Of  the  first,  I  am  relieved  in  a  part,  both  that  I 
understood  of  your  health,  and  also  that  your  majesty's  lodging  is  not  ftr 
from  my  lord  marquis*  chamber.'     Of  my  other  grief  I  am  not  eased,  but 
the  best  is,  that  whatsoever  other  folks  will  suspect,  I  intend  not  to  fSetr 
your  grace's  good  will .  which  as  I  know  that  I  never  deserved  to  hrfat, 
ao  I  trust  will  still  stick  by  me.     For  if  your  grace's  advice  that  I  sbooM 
return  (whose  will  is  a  commandment)  had  not  been,  I  would  not  ham 
made  the  half  of  my  way  the  end  of  my  journey.     And  ihva,  u  ooe 
desirous  to  hear  of  your  majesty's  health,  Uiougb  unfortunate  to  see  it,  I 
shall  pray   God  for  ever  to  preserve  you.— From  Hatfield,  this  prtsort 
Saturday. 

**  Your  majesty's  humble  sister  to  commandment, 

**  To  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty." 

The  same  power  that  was  employed  to  prevent  the 
visit  of  EUzabeth  to  her  sick,  perhaps  dying,  brolber, 
probably  deprived  liim  of  the  satisfaction  of  receiTing 
the  letter  which  informed  him  that  such  had  been  her  in- 
tention. It  was  the  interest  of  those  unprincipled  states- 
men to  instil  feelings  of  bitterness  into  the  heart  of  the 
poor  young  king,  against  those,  to  whom  the  fond  ties  of 
natural  affection  had  once  so  strongly  united  him.  The 
tenour  of  Edward  VI.'s  will,  and  die  testimony  of  the 
persons  who  were  about  him  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
prove,  that  he  was  at  last  no  less  estranged  from  Elisa- 

1  Harl.  MSS.,  6966. 
'  Katharine  Parr's  brother,  the  marquis  of  NorthampCoDi  wbOD  £^ 
ward  called  uncle,  and  whom  Elizabeth  held  in  great  regard. 
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bethy  his  "  sweetest  sister  Temperance,"  as  he  was  formerly 
wont  to  call  her,  than  from  Mary,  whose  recusancy  had 
been  urged  against  her  as  a  reasonable  ground  for  ex- 
clusion from  the  throne.     Both  were  alike  excluded  from 
their  natural  places  in  the  succession,  and  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  their  father's  nomination  in  the  act  for 
settling  the  royal  succession  in  the  year  1544,  and  sub- 
sequently in  his  will — Mary,  first,  because  of  her  papistry', 
and  secondly,  because  she  had  been  declared  Ulegid- 
mate.     The  reproach  of  papistry  could  not,  with  any 
consistency,  be  objected  to  Elizabeth ;  for,  had  not  the 
lady  Jane  Gray  herself,  the  innocent  rival  to  her  title, 
dedared  that  ^^  the  lady  Elizabeth   was  a  follower  of 
6od*s  word  ?"  '    And  as  to  the  second  objection  of  their 
declaxing  Maiy  illegitimate,  the  direct  contrary  would 
luiTe  been  the  result,  for  the  establishment  of  the  legiti- 
macy of  either  of  these  sisters,  no   matter  which,  must 
iniaUibly  have  stigmatized  the  birtli  of  the  other.     The 
next  objection  to  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  was,  that  being 
only  sisters  to  Edward  by  the  half  blood,  they  could  not 
be  his  lawfiil  heirs;  but  this  was  indeed  a  fallacy,  for 
their  title  was  derived  from  the  same  royal  father,  from 
whom  Edward  inherited  the  throne,  and  would  in   no 
lespect  have  been  strengthened  by  the  comparatively 
mean  blood  of  Jane  Seymour,  even  if  they  had  been  her 
daughters  by  the  late  king.     The  third  reason  given  for 
die  exclusion  of  Edward's  sisters  was,  that  they  might 
marry  foreign  princes,  and  thus  be  the  means  of  bringing 
papistry  into  England  again,  which  lady  Jane  Gray  could 
not  do,  as  she  was  already  married  to  the  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland. 

Latimer  preached  in  favom*  of  the  exclusion  of  Eliza- 
beth as  weU  as  Mary,  declaring  that  it  was  better  tliat 
God  should  take  away  the  ladies  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
than  that,  by  marrying  foreign  princes,  they  should 
endanger  the  existence  of  the  reformed  church.  Ridley 
Bet  forth  the  same  doctrine,  although  it  was  well  known 
that  Elizabeth  had  rejected  the  offer  of  one  foreign 
prince,  and  had  e^dnced  a  disinclination  to  marriage 
altogedier.     Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more   unfair 

'  Aylmer's  Harbour  for  Faithful  Subjects. 
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than  rejecting  her,  for  fear  of  a  contiugency  that  Dcrer 
might,  and  in  fact  never  did,  happen. 

Tlie  name  of  conscience  was,  however,  the  ii-atchword 
under  which  Northumberland  and  his  accomplices  had 
carried  their  point  with  their  pious  young  sovereignt 
when  they  induced  him  to  set  aside  the  rightful  heirs, 
and  bcqueatli  the  crown  to  lady  Jane  Gray. 

Elizabeth  kept  her  state  at  Hatfield  House  during  the 
last  few  months  of  Edward's  reign.     The  expenses  of  her 
household  amounted  to  an  average  of  3938/.  according 
to  one  of  her  household  books,  firom  October  Ist,  5th  of 
Edward  VI.,  to  the  last  day  of  September  in  the  6th 
year  of  tliat  prince,  in  the  possession  of  lord  Strangford. 
It  is  entided,  "  The  Account  of  Tliomas  Parry,  Esq., 
Cofferer  to  the  Right  Excellent  Princess  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth, her  Grace,  die  King's  Majesty's  Most  Honourable 
Sister."    Tlie  above  was  the   style   and  tide  used  by 
Elizabetli  during  her  royal  brother's  reign.     Evety  page 
of  the  book  is  signed  at  the  bottom  by  her  own  hand. 
Her  cellar  appears  to  have  been  well  stocked  with  beer, 
sweet  wine,  Rhenish  and  Gascoigne  wines.   Lamprey  pes 
arc  once  entered  as  a  present.     The  wages  of  her  house- 
hold  servants   for  a   quarter   of  a  year   amounted  to 
8-2/.  17s.  Sd.     The  liveries  of  velvet  coats  for  thirteen 
gendemen,  at  forty  shillings  tlie  coat,  amounted  to  twentj- 
six  pounds ;  the  liveries  of  her  yeomen  to  78/.  18*.    She 
paid  for  the  making  of  her  turnspits'  coats  nine  shiDings 
and  two-pence.     Given  in  alms,  at  sundr}'  times,  to  poor 
men  and  women,  71,  1 5s,  Sd, 

Among  the  entries  for  the  chamber  and  robes,  are  the 
followini 
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**  Paid  to  John  Spithonius,  the  17tb  of  May,  for. books,  and  to  Mr. 
Allen  for  a  Bible,  '27$,  4d,  Paid  to  Edmund  Allen  for  a  Bible.  tSi. 
Third  of  Noveiuber,  to  the  keeper  of  Hertford  Jail  for  fees  of  JohnWiaf- 
field,  being  in  ward,  I3«.  4d,  Paid  14th  of  December,  to  Blanche  Pmif 
for  her  half-year's  annuity,  100s.,  and  to  Blanche  Courtnayc  for  tbcUkci 
6G«.  Sd,  Paid  December  1 4th,  at  the  christening  of  Mr.  Pendred's  cbiUL 
ns  by  warrant  doth  appear,  Is.  Paid  in  revrard  unto  sundry  perioBS  *( 
St.  Jame&*s — her  grace  then  being  there — viz.  the  king's  footmen*  ll^t 
the  under-kccper  of  St.  James%  10s. ;  the  gardener,  5*. ;  to  one  RunA 
groom  of  the  king's  great  chamber,  10«.;  to  the  wardrobe.  111.;  1^ 
violins,  IO5. ;  a  Frenchman  that  gave  n  book  to  her  grace,  ]0t.  j  tbt 
keeper  of  the  park-gate  at  St.  James's,  10«." 
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From  another  of  Elizabeth's  account  books,  in  pos- 
session of  Gustaviis  Brander,  esq.,  the  Antiquarian 
Repertory  quotes  the  following  additional  items : — 

**  Two  French  hoods,  2/.  9a.  9d,     Ha1f>a-yard  and  two  nails  of  velvet, 
lor  partlets,  18«.  9d,     Paid  to  Edward  Allen  for  a  Bible,  XL     Paid  to  the 
king's  (Edward  VI.)  dnmer  (bagpiper)  and phipker  (fifer)^20«.     To  Mr. 
Hajwood,  dO«.,  and  to  Sebastian,  towards  the  charge  of  the  children,  with 
the  carriage  of  the  plajers'  garments,  41.  19<.     Paid  to  sundry  persons  at 
St.  James's*  her  grace  being  there,  9/.  lot.     To  Beamonde,  the  king's 
servant,  for  his  boys  that  played  before  her  grace,  10«.     In  reward  to  cer- 
tain persons^  on  the  10th  of  August,  {this  was  after  Manfs  accessiont)  to 
Former,  who  played  on  the  lute;  to  Mr.  Ashfield's  servant,  with  two  prize 
oxen  and  10  muttons,  20s.  more ;  the  harper,  SOs. ;  to  him  that  made  her 
grsee  a  table  of  walnut-tree,  44s.  9d. ;  to  Mr.  Cockus*  servant  that  brought 
her  grace  a  sturgeon,  6s.  8d!. ;  to  my  lord  Russell's  minstrels,  20s. 
'*  Accounts  of  Thomas  Parry,  cofferer  of  her  household,  till  Oct.  1553."' 

The  last  documentarj-  record  of  Elizabeth,  in  the 
rdgn  of  Edward  VI.,  is  a  letter  addressed  by  her  to  the 
loids  of  the  council,  relating  to  some  of  her  landed  pro- 
perty, concerning  which  there  was  a  dispute  between  her 
tenant.  Smith,  and  my  lord  privy  seal,  the  earl  of  Bedford. 
She  complains  of  having  been  "  evilly  handled"  by  the 
minister,  though  she  denies  taking  part  with  Smith  in 
the  controversy  against  him.  All  she  wishes  is,  she 
says,  "  to  enjoy  her  own  right  in  quietness."  She  re- 
quests, in  conclusion,  "her  humble  commendations  to 
ie  king's  majesty,  for  whose  health,"  she  says,  "  I  pray 
dafly  and  daily,  and  ever  more  shall  so  do,  during  my 
Hfe.    At  Hatfield,  the  last  day  of  May,  1553." 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  July,  Edward  expired  at 
Greenwich,  but  his  death  was  kept  secret  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  persons  of  his  sisters,  to  both  of  whom 
deceitfiil  letters  were  written  in  his  name,  by  order  of 
Northiunberland,  requiring  them  to  hasten  to  London  to 
Tint  him  in  his  sickness.  The  effect  of  this  treacherous 
missive  on  Mary,  her  narrow  escape  and  subsequent 
proceedings,  have  been  related  in  her  memoir  in  the  pre- 
ceding volume  of  the  "Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England."' 
Elisu^th,  more  wary,  or  better  informed  of  what  was  in 
dotation  by  some  secret  fiiend  at  court,  supposed  to  be 
Cecil,  instead  of  obeying  the  guileful  summons,  remained 

^  Aotiq.  Repertory,  Tol.  i.  p.  64.  '  Vol.  r. 
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quietly  at  Hatfield  to  watch  the  event.   This  was  presently 
certified  toher  by  tlie  arrival  of  commissioners  fix>m  the  duke 
of  Northumberland,  who,  after  announcing  the  death  of  the 
young  king,  and  his  appointment  of  lady  Jane  Gray  for  his 
successor,  offered  her  a  large  sum  of  money  and  a  consider* 
able  grant  of  lands,  as  the  price  of  her  acquiescence,ifshe 
would  make  a  voluntary  cession  of  her  own  rights  in  the 
succession,  which   she  was  in   no  condition  to  assert 
Elizabeth,  with  equal  wisdom  and  courage,  replied,  ^  that 
they  must  first  make  their  agreement  with  her  elder 
sister,  during  whose  lifetime  she  had  no  claim  or  title,  to 
resign/'    Led  assures  us,  that  she  also  wrote  a  letter  of 
indignant  expostulation  to  Northumberland,  on  the  wimig 
that  had  been  done  to  her  sister  and  herself,  by  pro- 
claiming liis  daughter-in-law  queen.     A  fit  of  sickness, 
real,  or,  as  some  have  insinuated,  feigned,  preserved 
Elizabeth  from  the  peril  of  taking  any  share  in  the  con- 
test for  the  crown.     Her  defenceless  position,  and  her 
proximity  to  the  metropolis,  placed  her  in  a  critical  pre- 
dicament,  and  if  by  feigning  illness  she  avoided  bong 
conducted  to  tlie  Tower,  by  Northumberland's  partisanSi 
she  acted  as  a  wise  woman,  seeing  that  discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valoiur.     But,  sick  or  well,  she  preserved 
her  integrity',  and  as  soon  as  the  news  of  her  sister's  suc- 
cesses reached  her,  she  forgot  her  indisposidon  and 
hastened  to  give  public  demonstrations  of  her  lojalqr 
and  aiTecdon  to  her  person,  by  going  in  state  to  meet 
and  welcome  her,  on  her  triumphant  progress  to  the  me- 
tropolis.    The  general  assertion  of  historians  that  Elitt- 
beth  raised  a  militar}'  force  for  the  support  of  queen 
Maiy  is  erroneous ;  she  was  powerless  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  the  popular  outburst  in  fiivour  of  MiiJ) 
rendered  it  needless  after  the  first  week's  reign  of  the 
nine-days  queen  was  over. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  according  to  the  Cottonian  MS^ 
quoted  by  Strj-pe,  Elizabeth  came  riding,  fix>m  her  sett 
in  the  countr}-,  along  Fleet-street  to  Somerset  House, 
which  now  belonged  to  her,  attended  by  2000  horse 
anned  with  spears,  bows,  and  guns.  Tn  this  retinae  ap- 
peared sir  John  Williams  and  sir  John  Bridges,  and      4 
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her  chamberlain,  all  being  dressed  in  green,  bat  their 
coats  were  faced  with  velvet,  satin,  taffeta,  silk,  or  cloth, 
according  to  their  quality.  This  retinue  of  Elizabeth 
assumed  a  less  warlike  character  on  the  morrow,  when  it 
appears  that  Mary  had  disbanded  her  armed  militia. 
When  Elizabeth  rode  through  Aldgate  next  day,  on 
her  road  to  meet  her  sister,  she  was  accompanied 
by  a  thousand  persons  on  horseback,  a  great  number 
of  whom  were  ladies  of  rank.^  The  royal  sbters 
met  at  Wanstead,  where  Elizabeth  and  her  train  paid 
their  first  homage  to  ^ueen  Mary,  who  received  them 
very  graciously,  and  kissed  every  lady  presented  by 
Elizabeth. 

On  the  occasion  of  Mary's  triumphant  entrance  into 
London,  the  royal  sisters  rode  side  by  side,  in  the  grand 
equestrian  procession.  The  youthful  charms  of  Elizabeth, 
then  in  her  twentieth  year,  the  majestic  grace  of  her  tall 
and  finely-proportioned  figure,  attracted  every  eye,  and 
formed  a  contrast  disadvantageous  to  Maiy,  who  was 
nearly  double  her  age,  small  in  person,  and  faded  pre- 
maturely by  early  sorrow,  sickness,  and  anxiety.*  The 
pride  and  reserve  of  Mary's  character,  would  not  allow 
her  to  condescend  to  the  practice  of  any  of  those  arts  of 
courting  popularity,  in  which  Elizabeth,  who  rendered 
everytliing  subservient  to  the  master-passion  of  her  soul, 
ambition,  was  a  practised  adept.  In  every  look^  word, 
and  action,  Elizabeth  studied  effect,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion it  was  noticed  that  she  took  every  opportunity  of 
displaying  the  beauty  of  her  hand,  of  which  she  was  not 
a  little  vain.' 

Within  one  little  month  after  their  public  entrance 
into  London,  the  evil  spirits  of  the  times  had  succeeded 
in  rekindling  the  sparks  of  jealousy  between  the  Catholic 
queen  and  the  Protestant  heiress  of  the  throne.  That 
Mary,  after  all  the  mortifications  that  had  been  inflicted 

*  Stowe  says,  Elizabeth  was  accompanied  by  1000  hone,  oonristing  of 
knighu,  ladies,  gentlemen,  and  their  servants.  Lingard  reduces  this 
number  to  150  persons,  but  the  people  of  Londou  then,  as  nofr,  doubtless 
poured  forth  in  mass,  to'hail  the  approaching  sovereign. 

'  Turner;  Lingard;  Michele. 

'  Report  of  Michele,  the  Venetian  ambassador. 
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upon  her  at  Elizabetli's  birth,  had  had  the  magnanimin- 
to  regard  her  with  sisterly  feelings,  is  a  fact,  that  renders 
the  divisions,  that  were  effected  between  them,  the  more 
deeply  to  be  regretted. 

When  Marj',  who  had  never  dissembled  her  religious 
opinions,  made  known  her  intention  of  restoring  the  mass 
and  all  die  ancient  ceremonials,  that  had  been  abolished 
by  kin<i:  Edward^s  council,  the  Protestants  naturally  took 
the  alarm.     Symptoms  of  disaffection  towards  their  new 
sovereign  betrayed  themselves,  in  the  enthusiastic  regard 
which  they  lavished  on  Elizabeth,  who  became  the  beacon 
of  hope,  to  which  the  champions  of  the  Reformation  turned, 
as  the  horizon  darkened  around  them.     But  it  was  not 
only  on  those,  to  whom  a  s}7npathy  in  religious  opinions 
endeared  her,  that  Ehzabeth  had  succeeded  in  making 
a  favourable  impression,  for  she  was  already  so  completely 
established  as  the  darling  of  the  people  of  England,  that 
Pope  Julius  III.,  in  one  of  his  letters,  adverting  to  the  re- 
port made  by  his  envoy,  Commendone,  on  the  state  of 
queen  Mary's  government,  says,  "  that  heretic  and  schis- 
matic sister,  formerly  substituted  for  her  (queen  Mary)  in 
tlie  succession  by  their  father,  is  in  the  heart  and  moutli 
of  every  one."* 

The  refusal  of  EUzabetli  to  attend  mass,  while  it  ex- 
cited the  most  lively  feelings  of  admiration,  for  her  sin- 
cerity and  courage  among  the  Protestants,  gave  great 
offence  to  the  queen  and  her  councU,  and  the  princess 
was  sternly  enjoined  to  conform  to  the  Cathohc  rites. 
Elizabeth  was  resolute  in  her  refusal ;  she  even  declined, 
under  pretext  of  indisposition,  being  present  at  the  cere- 
monial of  making  her  kinsman  Courtenay  an  earl.  This 
was  constnied  into  disrespect  for  the  queen.  Some  of 
the  more  headlong  zealots,  liy  whom  Mary  was  sunrounded>  | 
recommended  that  she  should  be  put  under  arrest*  Mny 
refused  to  consent  to  a  measiue  at  once  unpopular  and  un- 
justifiable, but  endeavoured,  by  alternate  threats,  persua- 
sions, and  promises,  to  prevail  on  her  sister  to  accompanjr 
her  to  the  chapel-royal.'    The  progress  of  the  contest 

*  Letters  of  Pope  Julius  III.  p.  112.    Sharon  Turner. 
'  Lingard  ;  Noailles ;  Turner.  *  Ibid. 
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between  the  queen  and  her  sister,  on  tliis  case  of  con- 
science, is  thus  detailed  by  the  French  ambassador, 
Noailles,  in  a  letter  dated  September  6th : 

^^  Elizabeth  will  not  hear  mass,  nor  accompany  her 
aster  to  the  chapel,  whatever  remonstrance,  either  the 
queen  or  the  lords  on  her  side,  have  been  able  to  make 
to  her  on  this  subject.     It  is  feared,  that  she  is  coun- 
selled in  her  obstinacy  by  some  of  the  magnates,  who  are 
disposed  to  stir  up  fresh  troubles.    Last  Saturday  and 
Sunday,"  continues  he,  "the  queen  caused  her  to  be 
preached  to,  and  entreated  by  all  the  great  men  of  the  coun- 
cil, one  after  the  other,  but  their  importunity  only  elicited 
from  her,  at  last,  a  very  rude  reply."*     'JThe  queen  was 
greatly  annoyed  by  the  firmness  of  EUzabeth,  which  pro- 
mised to  prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of 
papacy  in  England.     The  faction,  that  had  attempted  to 
sacrifice  the  rights  of  both  thedaughters  of  Henry  VIII.  by 
.  proclaiming  lady  Jane  Gray  queen,  gathered  hopes  firom  the 
aissension  between  the  royal  sisters.    EUzabeth,  however, 
who  had  no  intention  of  imsettling  the  recently  established 
government  of  the  sickly  sovereign,  to  whom  she  was  heir 
presumptive,  when  she  found  that  it  was  suspected  that 
ler  nonconformity  proceeded  from  disaffection,  demanded 
ao  audience  with  queen  Mary,  and  throwing  herself  on 
her  knees  before  her,  she  told  her,  weeping  at  the  same 
tone, "  that  she  saw  plainly  how  Httle  affection  her  majesty 
appeared  to  have  for  her,  and  that  she  knew  she  had  done 
oodiing  to  offend  her,  except  in  the  article  of  religion,  in 
which  she  was  excusable,  having  been  brought  up  in  the 
creed  she  at  present  professed,  without  having  ever  heard 
•  toy  doctor,  who  could  have  instructed  her  in  the  other.'' 
She  entreated  the  queen,  therefore,  to  let  her  have  some 
books,  explanatory  of  doctrine,  contrary  to  that  set  forth 
b  the  Protestant  books  she  had  hitherto  read,  and  she 
would  commence  a  course  of  study,  firom  works  composed 
expressly  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  creed,  which,  perhaps, 
ought  lead  her  to  adopt  other  sentiments.     She  also  re- 
vested to  have  some  learned  man  appointed  for  her  in- 
fractor."* 

'  Depeches  du  Noailles,  147. 
•  Kenaud  i  rEmp.  Charles  V.     Griffet,  p.  106,  7. 
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The  queen  received  these  overtures  in  a  conciliatoiy 
spirit,  and  Elizabeth  appeared  with  her  at  the  celebration 
of  mass,  on  tlie  8th  of  September,  a  festival,  by  which  the 
church  of  Rome  commemorates  the  nati\ity  of  the  blessed 
Virgin.  GrifFet  affirms,  that  Elizabeth  did  this  with  a 
bad  grace,  and  gave  evident  tokens  of  repugnance,  but 
she  voluntarily  wrote  to  the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  request- 
ing him  to  send  a  cross,  chalices,  and  other  ecclesiasdcal 
ornaments  for  a  chapel,  *^  which  she  intended,**  she  said, 
*^  to  open  in  her  own  house."  ^  By  these  condescensions  to 
expediency,  Elizabeth  succeeded  for  a  time  in  maintaining 
her  footing  at  court,  and  securing  her  proper  place  m  the 
approaching  ceremonial  of  the  coronation,  as  next  in 
rank  to  her  sister  the  queen.  In  tlie  splendid  pageant 
of  the  royal  cavalcade  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster,  on 
the  preceding  day,  Elizabeth  wore  a  French  dress  of  wUte 
and  silver  tissue,  and  was  seated  with  Anne  of  Cleves,her 
sometime  stepmother,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  six  hones, 
trapped  also  with  white  and  silver,  which  foUowed  inmie* 
diately  after  the  gold-canopied  litter  in  which  the  sovereign 
was  borne.* 

At  the  coronation,  Elizabeth  was  again  paired  with  the 
lady  Anne  of  Cleves,  who  had  precedency  over  every  other 
lady  in  the  coinrt.  These  two  princesses,  also,  dined  at  the 
same  table  with  the  queen  at  the  banquet,  an  honour 
which  was  not  vouchsafed  to  any  other  person  there.* 

During  all  the  festi\ities  and  royal  pageants  that  mf> 
ceeded  the  coronation,  Mar}^  gave  public  testimoniads  d 
respect  and  sisterly  regard  for  Elizabeth,  by  holding  her 
by  the  hand,^  and  placing  her  next  to  herself  at  table. 
'tins  Noailles  notices  that  she  did  in  particular  at  the  greet 
banquet  given  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  and  his  suite. 
Elizabeth  was  also  prayed  for,  as  the  queen^s  sister,  by  Dr* 
Harpsfield,  at  the  opening  of  the  convocation  at  Weit- 
minster,  immediately  after  the  coronation.  Stirype,'  wko 
honestly  narrates  the  fact,  complains  that  nothmg  v^s 
added  in  her  commendation ;  but  this,  as  she  was  opposed 
to  the  doctrines  of  tlie  church  of  Rome,  was  scarcely  to 

»  Griffet;   Lingard;  Tytler.  •  Stowe. 

•  Noailles.  *  Sharon  Turner ;  NoaiU* 

'  Strype's  Memorials^  ?ol.  iU.  p.62|  Oxford  editioa. 
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be  expected  from  their  divines,  neither  were  the  deceitful 
terms  of  flattery,  which  were  conventionally  used  towards 
the  members  of  the  ro3ral  family,  of  such  importance  to 
Elizabeth,  as  her  public  recognition,  by  her  sister's  hier- 
archy and  divines,  as  the  heiress  presumptive  to  the  throne. 
Thb  was  of  the  greater  moment  to  Elizabeth,  because,  by  the 
act  which  passed  immediately  after  the  meeting  of  Mary's 
jBrst  parliament,  confirming  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Katharine  of  Arrs^n,  and  establishing  the  legitimacy 
of  the  queen,  the  subsequent  marriage  of  Henry  with  Anne 
Bdeyn  was  rendered  null  and  void,*  and  the  birth  of  Eli- 
sabeth, Qlegitimate  in  point  of  law,  although,  from  motives 
of  delicacy,  as  well  as  sound  poUcy,  it  was  not  declared  so. 
Elizabeth  was  the  darling  of  the  people,  and  as  long  as 
her  leversionaiy  claims  to  the  regal  succession  were  re- 
cognised by  the  reigning  sovereign,  she  stood  beside  the 
tfiione,  as  a  check  to  tibe  plots  of  the  aspiring  house  of 
Sufiblk,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  designs  of  the  French 
ptrty  on  the  other.     Lady  Jane   Gray  was  still  living 
and  unforgotten,  and  Henry  II.  of  France  treated  his 
daughter-in-law,  the  young  queen  of  Scots,  as  the  rightful 
I0¥€ieign  of  England,  on  the  plea  that  neither  of  the 
danghters  of  Henry  YIII.  were  legitimate.    Their  father 
hi  stigmatized  the  birth  of  both  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
md  the  subservient  parliament  of  June,  1536,  had,  in 
obedience  to  his  unjust  intention  of  preferring  any  future 
daughters,  that  might  be  bom  to  him  by  Jane  Seymour 
or  her  successors,  to  the  issue  of  Katharine  of  Arragon 
md  Anne  Boleyn,  formally  declared  the  royal  sisters  Ule- 
gitimate,  and  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  throne. 

The  act  for  settling  the  succession  in  1545,  and  the 
wiU  of  Henry  YIII.,  had  indeed  taken  away  the  latter 
daoae,  but  the  declaration  of  illegitimacy  remained  un- 
repealed, and  had  been  further  insisted  upon  in  the 
^  of  the  late  king  Edward  VI.,  by  the  exclusion  of  both 
princesses,  in  favour  of  the  grand-daughter  of  the  youngest 
•ttter  of  Henry  VHI.  The  experiment  of  placing  a  ju- 
^omle  scion,  from  a  collateral  branch  of  the  royal  fanuly 
on  the  throne,  had  been  displeasing  to  the  nation  in 

^  Journals  of  Parliament,  1st  of  Queen  Mary, 
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general ;  not  only  Catholics,  but  Protestants  had  united, 
in  opposing  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  old  established 
laws  of  the  regal  succession  in  England.  The  miseries 
caused  by  the  wars  of  the  roses,  had  proved  a  salataiy 
lesson,  on  the  danger  of  permitting  a  temporary  aliena- 
tion of  the  crown  from  the  direct  line  of  primogeniture ; 
and  a  mighty  majority  of  the  people  had  vested  the  sove- 
reignty in  the  person  of  Maiy  Tudor,  according  to  the 
letter  of  her  father's  will,  the  conditions  of  which,  she 
never  violated  with  regard  to  Elizabeth^s  reversionary 
claim  to  the  succession.  So  far,  the  interests  of  Eliza- 
beth were  united  with  those  of  her  sister,  but  when 
the  act  which  established  the  legitimacy  of  the  queen 
passed,  she  and  her  friends  took  umbrage,  because  it 
tacitly  impUed  the  fact  that  she  was  not  bom  in  lawfid 
wedlock. 

If  Elizabeth  had  acted  with  the  profound  policy  which 
marked  her  subsequent  conduct,  she  would  not  have  called 
attention  to  this  'dehcate  point,  by  evincing  her  displet- 
sure,  but  her  pride  was  piqued,  and  she  demanded  per- 
mission to  wididraw  from  court*  It  was  refused,  and  i 
temporary  estrangement  took  place  between  her  and  the 
queen.  Noaillcs,  the  French  ambassador,  whose  busi* 
ness  it  was  to  pave  the  way  for  the  succession  of  the 
young  queen  of  Scots  to  the  throne  of  England,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  present  heiress  presumptive,  fomented  ' 
the  differences  between  the  royal  sisters  with  fiendlib 
subtlety  and  satisfaction.' 

Henry  II.  made  the  most  liberal  offers  of  money  and 
advice  to  Elizabeth  while,  in  fancy,  he  exulted  in  the     . 
idea  of  her  disgrace  and  death,  and  the  recognition  of    i 
his  royal  daughter-in-law  as  the  future  sovereign  of  4e     ! 
Britannic  Isles,  from  sea  to  sea,  under  the  matrimonial  do- 
minion of  his  eldest  son.     The  brilliancy  of  such  a  pn»* 
pect  rendered   the  French  monarch  and  his  mimsteis 
reckless  of  the  restraints  of  honour,  conscience,  or  hu- 
manity, which  might  tend  to  impede  its  realization,  and 
EUzabeth  was  marked  out,  fii*st  as  their  puppet,  and 

'  Noailles;  Turner;  Lingard. 
'  Depeches  de  Noailles. 
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finally,  as  the  victim  of  a  plot,  which  might  possibly  end 
in  the  destruction  not  only  of  one  sister,  but  both. 

The  Protestant  party,  alarmed  at  the  zeal  of  queen 
Mary  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  Catholic  insti- 
tutions, and  detesting  the  idea  of  her  Spanish  marriage, 
were  easily  excited  to  enter  into  any  project  for  avert- 
ing the  evils  they  foresaw.     A   plot  was  devised  for 
raising  the   standard  of  revolt,  against  queen   Mary's 
government,  in  the  joint  names  of  the  princess  EUza- 
beth  and  Courtenay  earl  of  \  Devonshire,  to  whom  they 
proposed  to  unite  her  in  marriage.     That  Courtenay, 
who  had  been  piqued  at    Mary's  declining  to  accept 
him  for  her  husband,  entered  into  a  confederacy,  which 
promised  him  a  younger  and  more  attractive  royal  bride, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  crown  for  her  dowry,  there  is  no 
donbt;  though,  the  romantic  tales  in  which  some  modem 
Ustorians  have  indulged,  touching  his  passion  for  EUza- 
betb,  are  somewhat  apocryphal.     The  assertion  that  he 
leihsed  the  proffered  hand  of  Mary,  on  account  of  his 
dianterested  preference  for  Elizabeth,  is  decidedly  un- 
trae.    It  was  not  till  connnced  of  the  hopelessness  of 
Hb  suit  to  the  queen,  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  im- 
plicated in  a  political  engagement  to  marry  Elizabeth, 
who,  if   consenting   to   tiie   scheme,  appears  to  have 
been  whoUy  a  passive  agent,  cautiously  avoiding  any 
personal  participation  in  the  confederacy,  till  she  saw 
W  it  was  likely  to   end.     It  is  therefore  difficult  to 
say  how  far  her  heart  was  touched  by  the  external 
graces  of  her  handsome  but  weak-minded  kinsman.^ 

The  difficulties  of  her  position  at  this  crisis  were  ex- 
treme ;  distrusted  by  the  queen,  watched  and  calumniated 
bjr  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Renaud,  assailed  by  the  mis- 
judging enthusiasm  of  the  Protestant  party,  with  spiritual 
adidation,  and  entreated  to  stand  forth  as  die  heroine  of 
thdr  cause,  and  tempted  by  the  persuasions  and  trea- 
choous  promises  of  tibe  subtle  Noailles,  it  required  cau- 

\l«ti  has  inserted  in  his  History  of  Elizabeth,  several  love  letters, 
^hieh  be  declares  passed  between  that  princess  and  Courtenay,  but  even  if 
°*  W  reference  to  the  original  documents,  he  has,  according  to  his  usual 
^^om,  rendered  them  into  a  phraseology  so  modern  and  suspicious^  as 
to  create  doubu  of  their  authenticity. 
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tion  and  streDgtb  of  mind  seldom  to  be  found  in  a  girl 
of  twenty,  not  to  fall  into  some  of  the  snares  which  so 
thickly  beset  her  path.^     Noailles  made  his  hoose  a  ren- 
dezvousforthe  discontented  Protestantsand  the  disaffected 
of  every  description.     Midnight  conferences  were  held 
there,  at  which  Courtenay  was  a  prominent  person,  though 
the  pusillanimity  of  his  character  rendered  it  difficult  to 
stir  him  up  to  anything  like  open  enterprise.     Noailles 
informed  his  court^^  that  though  Elizabeth  and  Courtenay 
were  proper  instruments,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a 
popular  rising,  Courtenay  was  so  timorous  that  he  would 
suffer  himself  to  be  taken  before  he  would  act."    The 
event  proved  the  accuracy  of  this  judgment.     By  the 
dint,  however,  of  great  nursing,  the  in&nt  consjnracy  be- 
gan to  assume  a  more  decided  form,  and  as  Elizabeth 
could  not  be  induced  to  unite  herself  openly  with  die 
confederates,  Noailles  affirms  ^'  that  they  intended  to  for- 
prise  and  carry  her  away,  to  many  her  to  Courtenay,  and 
conduct  them  into    Devonshire  and   Cornwall,  where 
Courtenay  had  powerful  friends.^'   They  imagined  that  i 
general  rising  would  take  place  in  their  favour,  in  the 
west  of  England,  with  a  simultaneous  revolt  of  the  Soffidk 
faction  in  the  east  and  other  parts,  where  they  greatlj 
miscalculated  the  popular  feeling  against  the  queen.' 

Elizabeth,  meantime,  perceiving  the  perils  that  beset 
her,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  folly  of  her  injudiciaiis 
friends,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  malignity  oi  h^ibeii 
and  alarmed  at  the  altered  manner  of  the  queen  towardf 
her,  reiterated  her  entreaties  to  be  permitted  to  retire  to 
one  of  her  houses  in  the  country.  The  leave  «» 
granted,  and  the  day  for  her  departure  actually  fixed,  bat 
die  representations  of  the  Spanish  minister,  ^thatshe  wti 
deeply  engaged  in  plots  against  her  majesty's  govefD* 
ment,  and  that  she  only  wished  to  escape  &om  ofaeeiva- 
tion  by  withdrawing  herself  into  the  country,  in  order  to 
have  the  better  opportunity  of  carrj'ing  on  her  intrigiKS 
with  the  disaffected,"  caused  queen  Marj^  to  forbid  hor  to 

'  Noailles*  Despatches ;  Griffet ;  Lingard ;  Turner. 
'  Noailles,  H*  246,  254-^56. 
'  Noailles;  Lingard;  Turner. 
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quit  the  palace.  So  much  incensed  was  the  queens  at 
the  reports  that  were  daily  brought  to  her,  of  the  oisloyaltjr 
of  Elizabeth,  that  she  would  not  admit  her  to  her  pre- 
sence, and  inflicted  upon  her  the  severe  mortification  of 
allowing  the  countess  of  Lenox  and  the  duchess  of  Suf- 
folk to  take  precedency  of  her.  Elizabeth  then  absented 
herself  firom  the  chapel-royal,  and  confined  herself  to 
her  own  chamber;  on  which,  the  queen  forbade  any 
of  her  ladies  to  visit  her  there  without  especial  permis- 
sion. 

So  considerable,  however,  was  the  influence  Eliza- 
beth had  already  acquired  among  the  female  aristocracy 
of  England,  and  so  powerful  was  the  sympathy  excited 
for  her  at  tlus  period,  that,  in  defiance  of  the  royal  man- 
date, all  the  young  gentlewomen  of  the  court  visited  her 
daily,  and  all  day  long  in  her  chamber,  and  united  in 
manifesting  the  most  ardent  afiection  for  her.*  Elizabeth 
received  these  flattering  tokens  of  regard  with  answering 
warmth,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  strength  of  her  party 
would  place  her  on  a  more  independent  footing,  but  o( 
course  it  only  rendered  her  case  worse,  by  exciting  jea- 
lousy and  provoking  anger.  She  was  sedulously  watched 
by  the  council,  spies  in  her  own  household  made  almost 
hourly  reports  of  all  her  movements,  and  every  visit  she 
received.  By  one  of  these  traitors  information  was  con- 
veyed to  Mary's  ministers,  that  a  refugee  French  preacher 
had  secret  interviews  with  her;  on  which  the  Spanish 
ambassador  advised,  that  she  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Benaud  also  charged  Noailles,  the  French  ambassador, 
with  holding  private  nocturnal  conferences  with  the  prin- 
cess in  her  own  chamber;  this,  Noailles  angrily  denied, 
and  a  violent  altercation  took  place  between  the  two 
diplomatists  on  the  subject.  Two  of  the  queen's  minis- 
ters, Paget  and  Arundel,  then  waited  on  Elizabeth,  and 
informed  her  of  the  accusation.  She  found  no  difficulty 
in  disproving  a  charge  of  which  she  was  really  innocent, 
and  with  some  emotion  expressed  her  gratitude  "  for  not 
ha>ing  been  condemned  unheard,"  and  entreated  them, 
*^  never  to  give  credit  to  the  calumnies  that  might  here- 

1  KoaiUes. 
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after  be  circulated  against  her,  without  allowing  her  an 
opportunity  of  justifying  herself."  * 

The  queen,  after  this  explanation,  as  a  pledge  of  her 
reconciliation  with  Elizabeth,  presented  her  with  a 
double  set  of  large  and  valuable  pearls,  and  ha%dng 
granted  her  permission  to  retire  into  the  countiy,  dis- 
missed her  with  tokens  of  respect  and  affection.* 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  December,  that  Elizabeth 
obtained  the  long  delayed  leave  from  her  royal  sister  to 
retire  to  her  own  house  at  Ashridge,  in  Buckinghamshire; 
but  even  there  a  jealous  watch  was  kept  on  all  her  move- 
ments, and  those  of  her  servants.  Never  had  captive 
bird  panted  more  to  burst  from  the  thraldom  of  a  cage, 
than  she  to  escape  from  the  painfiil  restraints  and  restless 
intrigues  of  the  court,  where  she  was  one  day  threatened 
with  a  prison,  and  the  next  flattered  with  the  prospect  of 
a  crown  ;*  but  the  repose  for  which  she  sighed  was  far 
remote.  Instead  of  enjoying  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
learning,  or  sylvan  sports,  in  her  country  abode,  she  was 
harassed  with  a  matrimonial  proposal,  which  had  been 
suggested  to  Mary  by  the  Spanish  cabinet,  in  behalf  of 
the  prince  of  Piedmont  ;*  it  not  being  considered  expe- 
dient for  the  queen  to  solemnize  her  unpopular  nuptials 
with  Philip  of  Spain,  till  Elizabeth  was  wedded  to  a 
foreign  husband. 

Elizabeth  resolutely  refused  to  listen  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  prince  of  Piedmont,  and  she  also  declined  the 
overtures,  that  were  privately  renewed  to  her  by  the  king 
of  Denmark,  in  favour  of  his  son,  whom  she  had  refused 
during  her  brother's  reign.  In  all  the  trials,  mortifica- 
tions, and  perplexities  which  surrounded  her,  she  kept 
her  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  bright  reversion  of  the 
crown  of  England,  and  positively  refused  to  marry  out 
of  the  realm,  even  when  die  only  alternative  appeared  to 
be  a  foreign  husband  or  a  scaffold. 

The  sarcastic  proverb,  "  defend  me  fix)m  my  fiiends, 

>  Noailles.  «  Lingard.  »  Ibid. 

*  Philibert  Emanuel,  heir  of  the  dukedom  of  Savoy.  He  was  oousiJi- 
german  to  Philip  of  Spain,  and  his  dearest  friend.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
sister  of  the  empress  Isabel,  wife  to  Charles  V. — Brantome. 
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and  I  mil  take  care  of  my  foes,"  was  never  more  fully 
exemplified  than  in  the  case  of  Elizabeth,  during  the  first 
year  of  her  sister's  reign,  for  an  army  of  declared  enemies 
would  have  been  less  perilous  to  hqr  than  the  insidious 
caressesof  the  king  of  France,  and  his  ambassador.  Hemy 
wrote  to  her  letters,  with  unbounded  offers  of  assistance 
and  protection ;  and  he  advanced  just  enough  money  to 
the  conspirators,  to  involve  them  in  the  odium  of  receiv- 
ing bribes  from  France,  without  bearing  the  slightest  pro- 
portion to  their  wants.  He  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Elizabeth  to  take  refuge  in  his  dominions;  but  if  she  had 
fallen  into  such  a  snare,  she  would  have  foun(t  herself  in 
much  the  same  situation  as  Mary  queen  of  Scots  was, 
when  she  sought  an  asylum  in  her  realm.  The  only 
result  of  this  correspondence  was,  that  it  involved  Eliza- 
beth in  the  greatest  peril,  when  letters  in  cipher,  sup- 
posed to  be  from  her  in  reply  to  Henry,  were  intercepted. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1553-4,  Gardiner  drew  from 
the  weak  or  treacherous  Courtenay  the  secrets  of  the  con- 
federacy, of  which  he  was  to  have  been  the  leader  and  the 
hero.  The  conspirators  on  the  following  day  learned 
that  they  had  been  betrayed,  and  found  themselves  under 
the  fatal  necessity  of  anticipating  their  plans  by  taking 
up  arms.* 

Wyat  immediately  sent  to  Elizabeth  an  earnest  recom- 
mendation to  retire  from  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 
Young  Russell,  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  who  was 
a  secret  member  of  the  confederacy,  was  the  bearer  of 
the  letter,  and  it  seems,  that  he  was  the  agent,  through 
whom  all  communications  between  Wyat  and  her  were 
carried  on.'  Sir  James  Crofts  also  saw  and  urged  her  to 
adopt  this  plan.  Elizabeth  perceived  her  peril,  and  de- 
termined not  to  take  any  step,  that  might  be  construed 
into  an  overt  act  of  treason.  She  knew  the  weak  and 
unsteady  elements  of  which  the  confederacy  was  composed. 
Courtenay  had  proved  a  broken  reed ;  ana  of  all  people  in 
the  world,  she  had  the  least  reason  to  place  confidence  in 
either  the  wisdom,  the  firmness,  or  the  integrity  of  the 
duke  of  Suffolk,  who  would,  of  course,  if  successful, 

*  Tytler;  LingarcL     '  Ibid. 
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endeavour  to  replace  his  daughter,  lady  Jane  Gray,  on 
the  throne.  Common  sense  must  have  convinced  Eliza- 
beth, that  he  could  have  no  other  motive  for  his  partici- 
pation in  the  revolt.  It  was  probably  her  very  appre- 
hension of  such  a  result,  that  led  this  suspicious  princess 
into  an  incipient  acquiescence  in  the  conspiracy,  that  she 
might  obtain  positive  information  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  their  projects,  so  that  if  she  found  them  hostile  to  her 
own  interests,  the  power  of  denouncing  the  whole  affair 
to  the  queen  would  be  in  her  own  hands.  Under  any 
circumstances,  Elizabeth  would  have  found  a  straight- 
forward path  the  safest.  Letters  addressed  to  her  by  the 
French ambassador,andalso  by  Wyat, were  interceptedby 
queen  Mary's  ministers.  Russell  was  placed  under  arrest, 
and  confessed  that  he  had  been  the  medium  of  a  secret 
correspondence,  with  the  leaders  of  the  confederacy  and 
Elizabeth.'  Wyat  unfurled  the  standard  of  revolt  on  the 
25th  of  January,  and  the  queen  sent  her  royal  mandate 
to  Elizabeth  on  the  26th,  enjoining  her  inunediate  return 
*to  court,  "  where,''  however,  she  assured  her,  "  she  would 
be  heartily  welcome."*  Elizabeth  mistrusted  the  invita- 
tion, and  took  to  her  bed ;  sending  a  verbal  message  to 
the  queen  ^^  that  she  was  too  ill  at  present  to  travel,  that 
as  soon  as  she  was  able  she  would  come,  and  prayed  her 
majesty's  forbearance  for  a  few  days." 

After  the  lapse  of  several  days,  the  officers  of  Eliza- 
beth's household  addressed  a  letter  to  her  m^yesty's 
council,  to  explain  '^  that  increased  indisposition,  on  die 
part  of  their  mistress,  was  the  sole  cause  that  prevented 
her  fi'om  repairing  to  the  queen's  highness,  and  though 
they  continued  in  hope  of  her  amendment,  they  saw 
no  appearance  of  it,  and  therefore  they  considered 
it  their  duty,  considering  the  perilous  attempts  of  the 
rebels,  to  apprise  their  lordships  of  her  state."* 

Mary  received  this  excuse,  and  waited  for  the  coming 
of  Elizabeth  till  the  10th  of  February.  During  that 
eventfiil  fortnight  a  formidable  insurrection  had  broken 

»  Griffet;  Tytler. 
■  Strype. — See  the  Memoir  of  QueeQ  Mary,  vol.  v. 
*  Strype's  Memorials,  EccL  iu.  8a     From  Petyt  MS. 
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out,  of  which  the  ostensible  object  was  the  dethronement 
of  the  queen,  and  the  elevation  of  Elizabeth  to  the  regal 
office.  The  French  and  Venetian  ambassadors  had  both 
intrigued  with  the  disaffected,  and  supplied  them  with 
money  and  arms.  Mary  had  been  attacked  in  her  own 
palace  by  Wyat's  army  of  insurgents ;  she  had  quelled 
the  insurrection,  and  proceeded  to  measures  of  graat  se- 
verity,  to  deter  her  factious  subjects  from  further  attempts 
to  disturb  the  public  peace.  Terror  was  stricken  into 
every  heart  when  it  was  known  that  a  warrant  was  issued 
for  the  inunediate  execution  of  lady  Jane  Gray  and  her 
husband.  Wyat,  and  others  of  the  confederates,  with 
the  view  of  escaping  the  penalty  of  their  own  rash  at- 
tempts, basely  denounced  Elizabeth  and  Courtenay  as 
the  exciters  of  the  treasonable  designs  that  had  deluged 
the  metropolis  with  blood,  and  shaken  the  throne  of 
Mary.  Elizabeth  had  fortified  her  house  meantime,  and 
introduced  an  armed  force  within  her  walls,  probably  for 
a  defence  against  the  partisans  of  lady  Jane  Gray,  but, 
of  course,  her  enemies  and  the  Spanish  party  insisted 
that  it  was  intended  as  a  defiance  to  the  royal  authority. 
The  queen,  who  had  every  reason  to  distrust  her  loyalty, 
then  despatched  lord  William  Howard,  sir  Edward 
Hastings,  and  sir  Thomas  Comwallis,  to  bring  her  to 
court*  With  these  gendemen  she  sent  her  own  physi- 
cians. Dr.  Owen  and  Dr.  Wendy,  to  ascertain  whetiier 
Elizabeth  were  really  able  to  bear  the  journey.  Now, 
Dr.  Wendy,  to  his  honour  be  it  remembered,  was  instru- 
mental in  die  preservation  of  queen  Katharine  Parr's 
life,  by  the  prudent  council  he  gave  her  at  the  time  of 

'  That  accurate  historian,  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  esq.,  has,  with  great 
clearness,  traced  the  discrepancies  of  Fox,  when  tested  with  the  authentic 
State  Paper  Records  of  that  memorable  passage  in  the  early  life  of  our 
great  Elizabeth.  After  carefully  examining  and  collating  afUcontempo- 
rary  authorities  on  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  not  to  coincide  with  the 
Tiew  Mr.  Tytler  has  taken  from  the  evidence  of  dates  and  documents. 
The  statement  of  Fox,  that  Mary  gave  a  peremptory  commission  to  three 
of  the  members  of  her  council,  *'  to  repair  to  Ashrtdge  and  bring  the 
lady  Elizabeth  to  court,  quick  or  dead,'*  as  asserted  in  that  author's  ro- 
mantic biography  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  Appendix  of  his  Martyrology,  is  a 
distorted  version  of  the  facts,  of  which  a  plain  narrative  ii  given  in  these 
pages.     See  also  Ty tier's  Edward  and  Maryi  vol.  ii« 
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h^T  extreme  peril,  and  also,  as  it  has  been  sapposed,  by 
acting  as  a  mediator  between  her  and  king  Heniy.^ 
He  had  known  Elizabeth  from  her  childhood,  and  his 
appearance  would  rather  have  had  the  effect  of  inspiring 
her  with  hope  and  confidence,  than  terror.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  he  and  his  coadjutor  decided,  that  she 
might  be  removed  without  peril  of  her  life.  The  three 
commissioners  then  required  an  audience  of  the  princess, 
who,  guessing  their  errand  no  doubt,  refused  to  see  them, 
and  when  they  entered  the  chamber,  it  being  then  past 
ten  oVIock  at  night,  she  said,  ^^  Is  the  haste  such,  that  it 
might  not  have  pleased  you  to  come  in  the  morning  ?" 
They  made  answer,  "  that  they  were  sorry  to  see  her 
grace  in  such  a  case." 

"  And  I,"  replied  she,  "  am  not  glad  to  see  you  at 
this  time  of  night !" 

This  little  dialogue,  which  rests  on  the  authority  of 
HoUnshed,  is  characteristic,  and  likely  enough  to  have 
taken  place,  although  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  following 
letter  of  the  commissioners  to  the  queen.  We  are,  how- 
ever, to  bear  in  mind,  that  Elizabeth's  great  imcle,  lord 
William  Howard,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  leading 
man  on  the  occasion,  would  scarcely  have  related  any 
speech  on  the  part  of  his  young  kinswoman,  likely  to 
have  been  constnied  by  the  queen  and  her  council,  into 
an  act  of  contumacy.  On  the  contrarj^  he  describes 
Elizabeth  as  using  the  most  dutiful  and  compliant  ex- 
pressions, only  fearful  of  encountering  the  fatigue  of  a 
journey  in  her  weak  state;  any  one,  from  his  report, 
would  imagine  her  to  be  the  meekest  and  gendest  of  all 
invalids. 

The  Lord  Admiral,  (Lord  W.  Howard,)  Sir  Edward  Hastings, 
AND  Sir  Thomas  Cornwallis,  to  thk  Quibn.' 

"  In  our  humble  wise.  It  xnaj  please  your  highness  to  be  advertised 
that  yesterday,  immediately  upon  our  arrival  at  Asbridge,  we  required  to 
have  access  unto  my  lady  Elizabeth's  grace,  which  obtained,  we  delivered 
unto  her  your  highnesses  letter ;  and  I,  the  lord  admiral,  declared  the 
effect  of  your  highness's  pleasure,  according  to  the  credence  given  to  us, 

'  See  the  Life  of  Queen  Katharine  Parr,  vol.  v. 

«  State  Papers,  Feb.  11,  1553-4.  Edited  by  P.  F  Tytler,  Esq. 
Edward  and  Mary,  vol.  ii.  p.  426. 
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beiflg  before  adTertised  of  her  state  by  your  highnen's  physicians,  by  whom 
ve  did  percciTe  the  state  of  her  body  to  be  such,  that,  without  danger  to 
W  person,  we  might  well  proceed  to  require  her,  in  your  majesty's  name, 
(aU  excuses  set  apart,)  to  repair  to  your  highness,  with  all  convenient 
feed  and  diligence. 

*  Wbereunto  we  found  her  grace  very  willing  and  conformable,  save 
ooly'tbat  she  much  feared  her  weakness  to  be  so  great'  that  she  should  not 
bitble  to  travel,  and  to  endure  the  journey  without  peril  of  life,  and  there- 
fat  desired  some  longer  respite  until  she  had  better  recovered  her  strength ; 
bvt  in  conclusion,  upon  the  persuasion,  as  much  of  us,  as  of  her  own  coun- 
e3  and  servants,  (whom  we  assure  your  highness  we  have  found  very  ready 
lad  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  your  highnesses  pleasure,  in  this  bc- 
U(}  she  b  resolved  to  remove  hence  to-morrow  towards  your  highness 
vilh  soch  joumies  as  by  a  paper,  herein  enclosed,  your  highness  shall  per- 
CM;  further  declaring  to  your  highness,  that  her  grace  much  desircth, 
if  it  might  stand  with  your  highness's  pleasure,  that  she  may  have  a  lodg- 
iag,  at  her  coming  to  court,  somewhat  further  from  the  water  (the 
Tbames)  than  she  had  at  her  last  being  there ;  which  your  physicians, 
flOBsidering  the  state  of  her  body,  thinketh  very  meet,  who  have  travailed 
(taken  great  pains)  very  earnestly  witli  her  grace  both  before  our  coming^ 
and  after,  in  this  matter. 

"  And  after  her  first  day's  journey,  one  of  us  shall  await  upon  your 
ki^ncss,  to  declare  more  at  large,  the  whole  state  of  our  proceedings  here. 
Aid  even  so,  we  shall  roost  humbly  beseech  Christ  long  to  preserve  your 
lu|^KS  in  honour,  health,  and  the  contentation  of  your  godly  heart's 
dnire. 

*  From  Ashridge,  the  11th  of  February,  at  four  of  tlie  clock  in  the 
iftnmoon. 

"  Tour  highness's  most  humble  and  bounden  servants  and  subjects, 

"  W.  HowAao,  EnwAan  Hastings,  T.  Coax  w  a  lets.'* 

The  paper  enclosed,  sketching  the  plan  of  their  pro- 
gress to  London,  a  document  of  no  slight  importance^ 
OQnndering  the  falsified  statement  which  has  been  embo- 
died in  history,  is  as  follows : — 

'*  The  order  of  my  lady  Elizabeth's  grace *s  voyage  to  the  court. 

"  Xonday. — Imprimis  to  Mr.  Cooke's,  vi  miles. 

**  Tuesday. — Item,  to  Mr.  Pope's,  viii  miles. 

"  IVediiesday. — To  Mr.  Stamford's,  vii  miles. 

**  Thursday.— > To  Highgate,  Mr.  Cholmcley's  house,  vii  miles. 

*  Friday. — To  Westminster,  v  miles." 

Such  is  the  official  report  of  Elizabeth's  maternal 
Idnsmany  lord  William  Howard,  attested  by  the  signa- 
tnres  of  two  other  noble  gentlemen.  Motives  of  worldly 
interest,  to  say  noUiing  of  the  ties  of  nature,  would  have 

^  This  sentence  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Wendy  and  Dr.  Owen 
had  been  at  Ashridge  in  attendance  on  Elizabeth  since  her  first  summons 
to  court. 

^'OL  VI.  O 
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inclined  lord  Wilfiam  Howard  to  cherish  and  support,  as 
far  as  he  could  with  safetj  to  himself^  an  heiress  presuinp- 
tive  to  the  crown,  so  nearly  connected  in  blood  with  hu 
own  Dlustrious  house.  He  was  the  brother  of  her  grand- 
mother, lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  and  in  the  probable 
event  of  queen  Mary's  death  without  issue,  it  was  only 
reasonable  for  this  veteran  statesman  to  calculate  on 
directing  the  councils  of  his  youthful  niece,  and  exer- 
cising the  executive  power  of  the  crown.  He  was  a  man 
whom  Elizabeth  both  loved  and  honoured,  and  she 
testified  her  gratefiil  remembrance  of  his  kindness  after 
her  accession  to  the  crown.  If  Mary  had  intended 
Elizabeth  to  be  treated  as  barbarously  as  Fox  has  repre- 
sented, she  would  have  selected  some  other  agent  for  the 
minister  of  her  cruelty. 

The  letter  of  the  commissioners  to  the  queen  is  dated 
February  11th,  which  was  Sunday;  contrary  to  the 
assertions  of  Fox  and  Holinshed,  they  remained  at 
Ashridge  the  whole  of  that  day  and  night,  and  it  was  not 
till  Monday  morning,  the  12th,  that  they  proceeded  to 
remove  Elizabeth.  It  was  the  day  appointed  for  the 
execution  of  the  lady  Jane  Gray  and  lord  Guildford 
Dudley,  and  even  the  strong  mind  and  lion-like  spirit  of 
Elizabeth  must  have  quailed,  at  the  appalling  nature  of 
her  own  summons  to  the  metropolis,  and  the  idea  of 
commencing  her  journey  in  so  ominous  an  hour.  Thrice 
she  was  near  fainting  as  she  was  led  between  two  of  her 
escort,  to  the  royal  Utter,  which  the  queen  had  sent  for 
her  accommodation.^  Her  bodily  weakness,  or  some 
other  cause,  appears  to  have  caused  a  deviation  from  the 
original  programme  of  the  journey,  for  the  places  where 
she  halted  were  not  the  same  as  those  specified  by  the 
commissioners  in  their  letter  to  the  queen.  She  reached 
Redbum  in  a  feeble  condition  the  first  night  On  the 
second,  she  rested  at  Sir  Ralph  Rowlet's  house,  at  St 
Alban's ;  on  the  third,  at  Mr.  Dod's,  at  Mimmes ;  on 
the  fourtih,  at  Highgate,  where  she  remained  at  Mr.  Chol- 
mel^y's  house  a  night  and  day,  according  to  Holinshed, 

'  Holinshed. 
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but  most  probably  it  was  longer,  as  she  did  not  enter 
London  till  the  2drd  of  February ;  and  Noailles,  in  a 
letteT5  dated  the  21st,  makes  the  following  report  of  her 
condition  to  his  own  court. 

"WWle  the  city  is  covered  with  gibbets,  and  the 
public  buildings  crowded  with  the  heads  of  the  bravest 
men  in  the  kingdom,  (whoj  by  the  bf/e,  had  given  hut  an 
indifferent  sample  of  their  valour)  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
for  whom  no  better  fate  is  foreseen,  is  lying  ill,  about 
seven  or  eight  miles  firom  hence,  so  swollen  and  dis- 
figured that  her  death  is  expected."^  He  expresses 
doubts  "  whether  she  would  reach  London  alive."  Not- 
withstanding this  piteous  description  of  her  sufferings 
and  prospects,  his  excellency  in  another  place  calls  the 
mdisposition  of  Elizabeth  '^  a  favourable  illness,"  and 
tins  phrase  has  led  some  persons  into  the  notion  that 
her  sickness  was  feigned  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
popular  sympathy,  but  he  certainly  means  merely  to 
intimate,  that  it  occurred  at  a  seasonable  time  for  her, 
and  was  probably  the  means  of  saving  her  from  the  same 

Enishment  that  had  just  been  inflicted  on  her  youtliful 
iswoman,  lady  Jane  Gray.  That  Elizabeth  was  suf- 
fenng  severely,  both  in  mind  and  body,  at  this  tenific 
ciisis,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  if  she  made  the  most 
of  her  illness  to  gain  time,  and  delay  her  approach  to  the 
dreaded  scene  of  blood  and  horror,  which  the  metropolis 
presented,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  executions,  no 
one  can  blame  her.  But  when  the  moment  came  for 
lier  public  entrance  into  London  as  a  prisoner  of  state, 
lier  firmness  returned,  and  the  spirit  of  tlie  royal  heroine 
tiimnphed  over  the  weakness  of  the  invalid  and  the 
tenors  oS  the  woman.  Her  deportment  on  that  occasion 
is  thus  finely  described  by  an  eye-witness  who  tlnrsted 
fer  her  blood — Simon  Renaud,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
in  a  letter  to  her  great  enemy,  the  emperor  Charles  Vth, 
dated  February  24th,  1 554. 

"  The  lady  Elizabeth,"  says  he,  "  arrived  here  yester- 
day, dressed  all  in  white,  surrounded  with  a  great  coin- 

*  ESabedi's  illness  appears  to  have  been  an  attack  of  dropsy,  from  her 
•vollen  and  pallid  appearance. 
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pany  of  the  queen's  people,  besides  her  own  attendants. 
She  made  them  uncover  the  litter  in  which  she  rode,  that 
she  might  be  seen  by  the  people.  Her  countenance 
was  pale  and  stem,  her  mien  proud,  lofty,  and  disdainful, 
by  which  she  endeavoured  to  conceal  her  trouble." 

A  hundred  gentlemen  in  velvet  coats  formed  a  sort  of 
guard  of  honour  for  Elizabeth  on  this  occasion,  next  her 
person,  and  they  were  followed  by  a  hundred  more  "in 
coats  of  fine  red  cloth  guarded  with  black  velvet ;"'  this 
was  probably  the  royal  livery.  The  road  on  both  sides 
the  way,  from  Highgate  to  London,  was  thronged  with 
gazing  crowds,  some  of  whom  wept  and  bewsoled  her. 
It  must  indeed  have  been  a  pageant  of  almost  tragic 
interest,  considering  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind, 
for  Suffolk  had  been  executed  that  morning,  and  it  was 
only  eleven  days  since  the  young,  lovely,  and  interesting 
lady  Jane  Gray  had  been  brought  to  the  block.  Many 
persons  in  that  crowd  remembered  the  execution  of 
Elizabeth's  mother,  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  not  quite 
seventeen  years  ago,  and  scarcely  anticipated  a  better 
fate  for  her,  whom  they  now  saw  conducted  through  their 
streets  a  guarded  captive,  having  arrayed  herself  in  white 
robes,  emblematic  of  innocence.  Her  youth,  her  pallid 
cheek  and  searching  glance,  appealed  to  them  for  sym- 
pathy, and  it  might  be  for  succour ;  but  neither  arm  nor 
voice  was  raised  in  her  defence  in  all  that  multitude ;  and 
this  accounts  for  the  haughty  and  scornful  expression 
which  Renaud  observed  in  her  countenance  as  she  gazed 
upon  them.  Perhaps  she  thought,  with  sarcastic  bitterness, 
of  the  familiar  proverb—"  A  Uttle  help  is  worth  a  deal  of 
pity." 

The  cavalcade  passed  through  Smithfield  and  Fleet 
Street  to  Whitehall,  between  four  and  five  in  the  after- 
noon, and  entered  the  palace  through  the  garden. 
Whatever  might  be  her  inward  alarm,  Elizabeth  assiuned 
an  intrepid  bearing. 

"  Het  cheek  was  pale,  but  resolved  and  high 
Were  the  words  of  her  lip  and  the  glance  of  her  eye." 

She  boldly  protested  her  innocence,  and  demanded 

>  MS.  Cotton.,  Vitell.  f.  5. 
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an  interview  with  her  sister  the  queen,  on  the  plea  of 
Mary's  previous  promise  never  to  condemn  her  imheard. 
Mary  declined  seeing  her,  and  she  was  conducted  to  a 
quarter  of  the  palace  at  Westminster,  from  which  neither 
she  nor  her  servants  could  go  out  without  passing  through 
the  guards.  Six  ladies,  two  gentlemen,  and  four  ser- 
vants of  her  own  retinue,  were  permitted  to  remain  in 
attendance  on  her  person,  the  rest  of  her  train  were  sent 
into  the  city  of  London  and  lodged  there.  It  was  on , 
the  fidelity  and  moral  courage  of  tifiese  persons,  that  the 
life  of  Elizabeth  depended;  and  it  is  certain  that  several 
of  them  were  implicated  in  the  conspiracy.  Courtenay, 
her  affianced  husband,  had  been  arrested  on  the  12th  of 
February,  in  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  was 
safely  lodged  in  the  bell-tower,  and  subjected  to  daily 
examinations.  He  had  previously  given  tokens  of 
weakness  and  want  of  principle  sufficient  to  fill  every 
one  with  whom  he  had  been  politically  connected,  with 
apprehension.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  acted  honourably 
widi  regard  to  Elizabeth,  for  none  of  his  admissions 
tended  to  implicate  her. 

Nothing  could  be  more  agonizing  than  the  state  of 
suspense,  in  which,  for  three  weeks,  Elizabeth  remained 
at  Whitehall,  while  her  fate  was  debated  by  her  sister's 
privy  council.  Fortunately  for  her  this  body  was  agitated 
with  jealousies  and  divided  interests.  One  party  relent- 
lessly iu*ged  the  expediency  of  putting  her  to  death,  and 
argued  against  the  folly  of  sparing  a  traitress  who  had 
entered  mto  plots  with  foreign  powers  against  her  queen 
and  country.^  Lord  Arundel  and  Lord  Paget  were  the 
advocates  of  these  ruthless  counsels,  which,  however, 
really  emanated  from  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  con- 
sidered Elizabeth  in  the  light  of  a  powerful  rival  to  the 
title  of  the  bride  elect  of  his  son  Philip,  and  he  laboured 
for  her  destruction,  in  the  same  spirit  that  his  grandfather 
Ferdinand  had  made  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate 
earl  of  Warwick  one  of  the  secret  articles  in  the  mar- 
riage  treaty  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  and  Arthur  prince 

*  Renaud's  Letter  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
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of  Wales.  Besides  this  ])oliucal  animosity,  Charles 
entertained  a  personal  hatred  to  Elizabeth,  because  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Anne  Bolejn,  whose  fatdchannshad 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  evil  to  his  belo%'ed  aunt 

Bishop  Gardiner,  who  was  at  that  time  opposed  to 
the  Spanish  party,  acted  in  this  instance  as  the  friend  of 
Elizabeth  and  Courtenay.  He  contended  '*that  th«re 
was  no  ])roof  of  a  treasonable  corres|>ondence  between 
tliem  during  tlie  late  insurrections,  alleging  the  residence 
of  Courtenay  in  the  queen's  household  at  St.  James*! 
])alace,  and  Elizabeth's  dangerous  sickness  at  Ashridge, 
as  reasons  why  they  were  not,  and  coald  not  have  been 
actually  engaged  in  acts  of  treason,  whatever  might  hare 
been  their  intentions.'  In  this  matter,  Gardiner  acted  in 
tlie  true  spirit  of  a  modem  politician :  he  tlirew  all  the 
weight  of  his  powerlul  talents  and  influence  into  the  scab 
of  mercy  and  justice,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  good  cause 
he  advocated,  but  because  it  afforded  him  an  opportunitf 
of  contending  with  his  rivals  on  vantage  ground.  Hm 
murderous  ])olicy  of  Spain  is  thus  shamelessly  avowed 
by  Kenaud  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  imperial  master  ^^ 
"  The  queen,"  he  says,'  "  is  advised  to  send  her  (Eliza- 
betli)  to  the  Tower,  since  she  is  accused  by  Wyat,  named 
in  the  letters  of  the  French  ambassador,  and  suspected 
b}"  her  own  council ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  enteipnse 
was  undertaken  in  her  favoiv.  Assuredly,  sire,  if  ibtj 
do  not  ])unish  her  and  Courtenay,  now  that  the  occasion 
offers,  the  queen  will  never  be  secure,  for  I  doubt  tliat 
if  she  leaves  her  in  the  Tower,  when  she  goes  to  meet  the 
parliament,  some  treasonable  means  i^ill  be  found  to 
deliver  her  or  Courtenay,  or  perhaps  both,  and  then  the 
last  error  will  be  worse  tlian  the  first." 

Tlie  council  was  in  possession  of  two  notes  addxessed 
to  Elizabeth  by  Wyat,  the  first,  advising  her  to  remove  to 
Donnington,  which  was  close  to  their  head-quarters;  die 
second,  afler  her  neglecting  to  obey  the  queen*8  sum- 
mons to  court,  infonning  her  of  his  Wctorious  cntiy  iolo 
Southwark.  Three  dispatches  of  Noailles  to  his  0^ 
government  had  been  intercepted  and  deciphered,  which 

'  Mackintosh.    Liogard.    Tjrtler. 
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revealed  all  the  plans  of  the  conq)iratars  in  her  favour. 
Noailles,  too — ^and  that  made  the  matter  worse — ^had  mar- 
ried one  of  her  maids  of  honour ;'  which  circumstance^ 
of  course,  afforded  a  direct  facility  for  more  fiuniliar  in- 
tercourse, than  otherwise  could  publicly  have  taken  place, 
between  the  disaffected  heiress  of  the  crown,  and  the 
representative  of  a  foreign  power.  In  addition  to  these 
presimiptive  evidences,  a  letter,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  her  to  the  king  of  France,  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  queen.  The  duke  of  Suffolk,  doubtless 
with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  his  own  daughter,  lady 
Jane  Gray,  had  declared  that  the  object  of  the  con- 
spiracy was  the  dethronement  of  the  queen,  and  liie  ele- 
vation of  Elizabeth  to  her  place.'  Wyat  acknowledged 
that  he  had  written  more  than  one  letter  to  EUzabeth, 
and  charged  Courtenay,  &ce  to  &cej  with  having  first 
suggested  the  rebellion.  Sir  James  CroAa  confessed 
''  that  he  had  conferred  with  Elizabeth,  and  solicited  her 
to  retire  to  Donnington  ;'^  Lord  Bxissell,^'  that  he  had  pri- 
vately conveyed  letters  to  her  from  Wyat  ;^  and  anodier 
prisoner,  ^^  that  be  had  been  privy  to  a  correspondence 
between  Carew  and  Courtenay  respecting  the  intended 
marriage  between  that  nobleman  and  the  princess.^^ '  In 
short,  a  more  disgusting  series  of  treacheiy  and  cowar- 
dice never  was  exhibited  than  on  this  occasion ;  and  if 
it  be  true^  that  there  is  honour  among  thieves — ^that  is  to 
say,  an  observance  of  good  faith  towards  each  other  in 
time  of  peril — ^it  is  certain  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be 
found  among  these  confederates,  who  respectively  en- 
deavoured, by  the  denunciation  of  their  associates,  to 
shift  the  penalty  of  their  mutual  offences  to  their  fellows 
in  misfortune. 

Wyat's  first  confession  was,  ^^  that  the  Sieur  D^Oysell, 
when  he  passed  through  England  into  Scotland  with  the 
French  ambassador  to  that  country,  spoke  to  Sir  James 
Crofts  to  persuade  him  to  prevent  die  marriage  of  queen 
Mary,  widi  the  heir  of  Spain,  to  raise  Elizabeth  to  the 

>  Kempe's  Losely  MSS. 
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tlirone,  many  her  to  Courtenay,  and  put  the  queen  to 
death."  He  also  confessed  the  promised  aid  that  vas 
guaranteed  by  the  king  of  France  to  the  confederates, 
and  the  projected  invasions  from  France  and  Scodand. 

"  We  have  this  morning,"  writes  Mr.  Secretary  Bourne, 
"travailed  with  sir  Thomas  Wyat,  touching  the  lady 
Elizabeth  and  her  servant,  sir  William  Saintlow ;  and 
your  lordship  shall  understand  that  Wyat  affirmeth  his 
former  sayings  (depositions),  and  says  further,  that  sir 
James  Crofts  knoweth  more,  if  he  be  sent  for  and  ex- 
amined. Whereupon,  Crofts  has  been  called  before  us 
and  examined,  and  confesseth  with  Wyat,  chargiog 
Saindow  \iith  like  matter,  and  ftuther,  as  we  shall  de* 
clare  unto  your  said  lordships.  Wherefore,  under  your 
correction,  we  think  necessary,  and  beseech  you  to  send 
for  Mr.  Saindow,  and  to  examine  him,  or  cause  him  to 
be  sent  hither,  by  ua  to  be  examined.  Crofts  is  plam, 
and  will  tell  all."  ^ 

The  Spanish  ambassador,  in  his  report  to  the  empenn*, 
dated  March  1st,  affirms  that  Crofts  had  confessed  the 
truth  in  a  written  deposition,  and  admitted,  in  pkin 
terms,  the  intrigues  of  the  French  ambassador  with  the 
heretics  and  rebels ;  but  this  deposition  has  been  vainly 
sought  for  at  the  State  Paper  Office. 

Great  pains  were  taken  by  the  Spanish  faction  to  in* 
cense  the  queen,  to  the  death,  against  Elizabeth ;  Renand 
even  presumed  to  intimate  that  her  betrothed  husband, 
Don  Philip,  would  not  venture  his  person  in  England  tiO 
Elizabeth  and  Courtenay  were  executed,  and  endea- 
voured, by  every  sort  of  argument,  to  tempt  her  to  hasten 
her  own  marriage  by  the  sacrifice  of  then-  Uves.  Irri- 
tated as  Mary  was  against  both,  she  could  not  resolve  on 
shedding  her  sister's  blood.  She  told  the  subtle  statesman^ 
^^  that  she  shoidd  act  as  the  law  decided,  on  the  evidencesof 
their  guilt,  but  that  the  prisoners,  whose  guilt  had  actual^ 
been  proved,  should  be  executed  before  she  left  her  metro- 
polis" to  open  her  parliament,  which  was  summoned  to 
meet  at  Oxford.     She  was  in  great  perplexity  in  what 

'  Report  of  Bourne,  Southwell,  Pope,  and  Hyggins,  in  Stste  F^ptf 
Office,  February  25, 1553-4. 
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manner  to  dispose  of  Elizabeth  for  her  own  securit}', 
before  she  herself  departed  from  London,  and  she  asked 
the  lords  of  her  council,  one  by  one,  "  if  either  of  them 
would  take  charge  of  that  lady."  They  all  declined  the 
perilous  responsibility,  and  then  the  stem  resolution  was 
adopted  of  sending  her  to  the  Tower,*  after  a  stormy 
debate  in  council  on  the  justifiableness  of  such  a  measure. 
The  truth  was,  Gardiner,  finding  himself  likely  to  be  left 
in  a  minority  by  his  powerful  rivals  in  the  cabinet,  suc- 
cumbed to  their  wishes,  and,  instead  of  opposing  the 
motion,  supported  it,  and  kept  his  chancellorship,  for  a 
temporary  reconciliation  was  then  effected  between  him 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  faction,  Arundel,  Paget, 
and  Petre,  of  which  the  blood  of  Elizabeth  was  the  in- 
tended cement.  From  the  moment  this  trimming  states- 
man abandoned  the  liberal  policy  he  had  for  a  few  brief 
months  advocated,  he  shamed  not  to  become  the  most 
relendess  and  determined  of  those  who  sought  to  bring 
the  royal  maiden  to  the  block.'  On  the  Friday  before 
Palm  Sunday,  he,  with  nine  more  of  the  council,  came 
into  her  presence,  and  there  charged  her,  both  with 
Wyat's  conspiracy,  and  the  rising  lately  made  in  the  west 
by  sir  Peter  Carew  and  others,  and  told  her  it  was  the 
queen's  pleasure  that  she  should  be  removed  to  the 
Tower."  The  name  of  this  doleful  prison,  which  her  own 
mother,  and,  more  recently,  her  cousin,  lady  JaUfe  Gray, 
had  found  their  next  step  to  the  scaffold,  filled  her  with 
dismay. 

"  I  trust,"  said  she,  "  that  her  majesty  will  be  far 
more  gracious,  than  to  commit  to  that  place  a  true  and 
most  innocent  woman,  that  never  has  offended  her  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed."  She  then  entrekted  the  lords 
to  intercede  for  her  with  the  queen,  which  some  of  them 
compassionately  promised  to  do,  and  testified  much  pity 
for  her  case.  About  an  hour  after,  four  of  them — ^namely, 
Gardiner,  the  lord  steward,  the  lord  treasurer,  and  the 
earl  of  Sussex — ^returned  with  an  order  to  discharge  all 
her  attendants,  except  her  gendeman  usher,  three  gentle- 

*  Renaud's  Despatches. 
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women,  and  two  grooms  of  her  chamber.'  Hillierto 
Ehzabeth  had  been  in  the  honourable  keeping  of  the 
lord  chamberlain,  no  other  than  her  uncle,  lord  William 
Howard,  and  8ir  John  Gage,  but  now  that  a  sterner 
policy  was  adopted,  a  guard  was  placed  in  the  two  ante- 
rooms leading  to  her  chamber,  two  lords  with  an  armed 
force  in  the  hall,  and  two  hundred  Northern  white  coats 
in  the  garden,  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  rescue  or  es- 
cape. The  next  day,  the  eaxi  of  Sussex,  and  another 
lord  of  the  council,  announced  to  her  ^^  that  a  baige  was 
in  readiness  to  convey  her  to  the  Tower,  and  she  mnst 
prepare  to  go  as  the  tide  served,  which  would  tany  for  no 
one." '  Ttus  intimation  seems  to  have  inspired  Elizabeth 
with  a  determination  to  outstay  it,  since  the  delay  of 
every  hour  was  important  to  her  whose  fate  hung  on  a 
balance  so  nicely  poised.  She  implored  to  see  the 
queen  her  sister,  and  that  request  being  denied,  abe 
then  entreated  for  permission  to  write  to  hex.  This  was 
peremptorily  refiised  by  one  of  the  noblemen,  who  told 
her  ^^  that  he  durst  not  suffer  it,  neither,  in  his  opinion, 
was  it  convenient" '  But  the  earl  of  Sussex,  whose  gene- 
rous nature  was  touched  with  manly  ccmipassion,  beat 
his  knee  before  her,  and  told  her  ^^  she  should  have 
liberty  to  write  her  mind,"  and  swore,  ^'  as  he  was  a  tnie 
man,  he  would  himself  deUver  it  to  the  queen,  whalso- 
ever  came  of  it,  and  bring  her  back  the  answer." 

Elizabeth  then  addressed,  with  the  earnest  eloquence 
of  despair,  the  following  moving  letter  to  her  royal 
sister,  taking  good  care  not  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion 
till  the  tide  had  ebbed  so  fiur  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
shoot  the  bridge  with  a  barge  that  turn. 

Tbi  Labt  Euzabkth  to  the  Qdksn.^ 
'<  If  any  ever  did  try  this  old  Miying, '  that  a  king's  word  wm  more  tiiaa 
another  man's  oath,'  1  must  humbly  beseech  your  majesty  to  verify  it  in 

'  Speed.     Fox.  '  Ibid. 

'  The  name  of  this  ungentle  peer  is  not  recorded,  from  notives  of  deli* 
cacy,  by  Fot  and  Holinsbed,  but  he  k  supposed  to  be  Paulet,  Marquis  of 
Winchester,  who  was  alive  when  these  books  were  written. 

*  MS.  Harleian,  7190-2.  The  document,  in  its  original  orthography, 
may  be  seen  in  sir  H.  Ellis's  Original  Letters,  2nd  series,  vol.  iL  p.  255. 
The  eommenciag  sentence  of  this  letter  is  a  quotation  from  the  noble  speech 
of  king  John  of  France,  when  be  returned  to  his  captivity  in  England. 
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Bi^and  to  rememlMr  jour  lart  proouie'  and  nj  last  dniiand — chat  I  be 

sot  condemned  without  aasver  end  due  proof— vhich  i;  seexu  that  I  oov 

am ;  for  without  ceuae  proTed,  I  am  by  Tour  council  from  tou  ecmauodcd, 

togo  to  the  Tower,  •  piece  more  wanted  ior  a  &lie  traitor,  than  a  true 

•ri^eet    Which  though  I  know  I  devrre  it  not,  jet  in  the  face  of  all  this 

n^  it  ippean  prored.    I  pray  to  God  I  may  die  the  shameniilett  death 

flttt  iny  erer  died,  if  I  may  mean  any  sodi  thing ;  and  to  this  prc-ient 

bur  I  protest  before  God  (who  shall  judge  my  truth  wbat»eTcr  malice 

AdI  deViae)  that  I  never  practised,  eounselledy  ncr  consented  to  anything 

(bat  nig^t  be  pngudidal  to  your  person  any  way,  or  dangerous  to  the 

Nate  by  any  means.     And  therefore  I  humbly  beseech  your  majesty  to  let 

■a  answer  afot«  yourself  and  not  suflRer  me  to  trust  to  yoar  conccillors — 

jm,  and  that  afore  I  90  to  the  Tower — if  it  be  posible^— if  not,  before  I 

biforther  omdemned.     Howbdlt,  I  trust  assuredly  your  higfacess  will 

^me  leave  to  do  it  afore  I  go^  that  thus  shamefully  I  may  not  be  cried 

oaten,  as  I  now  shall  be— yea,  and  that  without  cause ! 

**  Let  oonsGienee  more  your  highness  to  pardon  this  my  boldness,  which 
iBDOosncy  procures  me  to  do,  together  with  hope  of  your  natural  kind- 
■■S  which  I  trust  will  not  see  me  cast  away  without  desert,  which  what 
it(Acr  de§eri)  is  I  would  de«re  no  more  of  God,  but  that  you  truly  knew 
-4iit  which  thing  I  think  and  beliere,  you  shall  nerer  by  report  know, 
ttlcas  by  yoursulf  you  hear.  I  have  heard  of  many  in  my  time  cast  away, 
iar  wtnt  oJr coming  to  the  presence  of  their  prince;  and  in  late  days  I 
Wvd  my  lord  of  Somerset  say,  that  if  his  brother  had  been  suffered  to 
faik  with  him,  he  had  never  suffered,  but  persuasions  were  made  to  him 
la  great  that  he  was  brought  in  belief,  that  he  could  not  live  safely  if  the 
admiral  (lard  Thamat  Sej/mour)  lived,  and  that  made  him  give  consent  to 
Ui  death.  Though  these  persons  are  not  to  be  compared  to  your  majesty, 
yat  I  pnqr  God  the  like  evil  persuasicms  persuade  not  one  sister  against  the 
filbcr,  and  all,  for  that  they  have  heard  false  report,  and  the  troth  not 

"  Therefore,  once  again,  kneeling  with  humbleness  of  heart,  because  I 
ni  not  suffered  to  bow  the  knees  of  my  body,  I  humbly  crave  to  speak 
*itli  your  highness,  which  I  would  not  be  so  bold  as  to  desire,  if  I  knew 
lot  myself  most  dear,  as  I  know  myself  most  true. 

"  And  as  for  the  traitor  Wyatt,  he  might,  pcradventure,  write  me  a 
tar,  but  on  my  faith  I  never  received  any  from  him.     And  as  for  the 

a  J  of  the  letter  sent  to  the  French  king,  I  pray  God  confound  me  eter- 
y  if  ever  I  sent  him  word,  message,  token,  or  letter,  by  any  means, 
*id  to  this  truth  I  will  stand  in  till  my  death. 

*  Yonr  highness's  moct  fiaitbful  subject,  that  hath  been  from  the  bo- 
Ciooiog,  and  will  be  to  my  end. 

"  Elizabeth. 
"  I  humbly  crave  but  only  one  word  of  answer  from  yourself." 

This  letter,  written,  as  has  been  shewn,  on  the  spur  of 
flie  moment,  possesses  more  perspicuity  and  power  than 
^7  other  composition  from  the  pen  of  Elizabeth.     She 

,*  This  promise  must  have  b^n  given  at  the  last  interview  of  the  royal 
i>>tei,  before  Elizabeth  retired  to  Ashridge,  when  she  had  to  clear  herself 
^con^iring  with  Noailles,  the  French  ambassador,  as  before  related. 
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had  not  time  to  hammer  out  artificial  sentences,  so  com- 
pletely entangled  with  far-fetched  metaphons  and  pedantic 
quotations,  that  a  conunentator  is  required  to  constrae 
every  one  of  her  ambiguous  paragraphs.  No  such  am- 
biguity is  used  here,  where  she  pleads  for  her  life  in  good 
earnest,  and  in  unequivocal  language  appeals  boldly, 
from  the  inimical  pri\y  council,  to  her  sister^s  natural 
affection,  and  the  event  proved  in  the  end,  that  she  did  not 
appeal  in  vain.  Yet  her  majesty  shewed  no  sj-mptoms 
of  relenting,  at  the  time  it  was  delivered,  being  exceedin^y 
angry  with  Sussex  for  having  lost  the  tide,  and,  according 
to  Renaud,  she  rated  her  council  soundly  for  having  pre- 
sumed to  de\date  from  the  instructions  she  had  i^aed.* 
The  next  tide  did  not  sen-e  till  midnight,  misgivings 
were  felt,  lest  some  project  were  in  agitation  among 
her  friends  and  confederates,  to  effect  a  rescue  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  and  so  it  was  decided  that  tbej 
would  defer  her  removal  till  the  following  day.  This  was 
Palm  Sunday,  and  the  council  considered  thai  it  would 
be  the  safest  plan  to  have  the  princess  conveyed  to  tbe 
Tower  by  water  during  the  time  of  morning  service,  and 
on  that  account  the  people  were  strictly  enjoined  to  cany 
their  palms  to  church. 

Sussex  and  the  lord  treasurer  were  ^ith  Elizabeth  soon 
after  nine  o^clock  that  morning,  and  informed  her  that 
the  time  was  now  come,  that  her  grace  must  away  with 
them  to  the  Tower.  She  repUed,  "  The  Lord's  wiD  be 
done ;  I  am  contented,  seeing  it  is  the  queen^s  pleasure* 
Yet  as  she  was  conducted  through  the  garden  to  the 
barge,  she  turned  her  eyes  towards  every  window  in  die 
lingering  hope,  as  it  was  thought,  of  seeing  some  one  who 
would  espouse  her  cause,  and  finding  herself  disap- 
pointed in  this,  she  passionately  exclaimed,^'  I  marvel  what 
the  nobles  mean  by  suffering  me,  a  prince,  to  be  led  into 
captivity,  the  Lord  knoweth  wherefore,  for  myself  I  do 
not."  * 

Her  escort  hurried  her  to  the  barge,  being  anxious  to 
pass  the  shores  of  London  at  a  time  when  they  would  be 

'  See  his  letter  to  the  emperor  Charles,  dated  March  2S,  1553^  ^ 
Tytler*s  Mary.  *  Speed.     Fox. 
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east  likely  to  attract  attention;  but  in  their  efforts  not  to 
)e  too  late,  they  were  too  early^for  the  tide  had  not  risen 
mfficiently  high  to  allow  the  barge  to  shoot  the  bridge, 
fhere  the  fall  of  the  water  was  so  great  that  the  experi- 
snced  boatmen  declined  attempting  it.     The  peers  urged 
ihem  to  proceed,  and  they  lay  hovering  upon  the  water 
m  extreme  danger  for  a  time,  and  at  length  their  caution 
was  overpowered,  by  the]  imperative  orders  of  the  two 
noblemen,  who  insisted  on  their  passing  the  arch.     They 
reluctantly  essayed  to  do  so,  and  struck  the  stem  of  the 
barge  against  the  starling,  and  not  without  great  difficulty 
md  much  peril  succeeded  in  clearing  it.     Not  one,  per- 
haps, of  the  anxious  spectators,  who,  from  the  houses 
ilnch  at  that  time   overhung  the  bridge,  beheld  the 
jeopardy  of  that  boat's  company,  suspected  the  quality 
of  the  pale  girl,  whose  escape  from  a  watery  grave  must 
bave  elicited  an  ejaculation  of  thanksgiving  from  many  a 
londly  heart.     Elizabeth  objected  to  being  landed  at  the 
tnitor's  gate,  ^'  neither  well  could  she,  unless  she  should 
«tep  into  the  water  over  her  shoe,"  she  said.     One  of  the 
lords  told  her  "  she  must  not  choose,"  and  as  it  was  then 
ndning,  offered  her  his  cloak.     "  She  dashed  it  from  her, 
^  a  good  dash,"  says  our  author,'  and  as  she  set  her 
foot  on  the  stairs,  exclaimed, — "  Here  lands  as  true  a  sub- 
ject, being  prisoner,  as  ever  landed  at  these  stairs.    Before 
Aee,  O  God,  I  speak  it,  having  no  other  friend  but  thee 
•lone !"     To  which  tlie  nobles  who  escorted  her  replied, 
**  If  it  were  so,  it  was  the  better  for  her."    When  she  came 
to  the  gate  a  number  of  the  warders  and  ser^•ants  belong- 
big  to  the  Tower  were  drawn  up  in  rank,  and  some  of 
tbem,  as  she  passed,  knelt  and  "  prayed  God  to  preserve 
her  grace,"  for  which  they  were  afterwards  reprimanded. 
Instead  of  passing  through  the  gates  to  which  she  had 
heen  thus  conducted,  Elizabeth  seated  herself  on  a  cold 
ittnp  stone,  ^ith  the  evident  intention  of  not  entering  a 
prison  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  her  race.     Bridges, 
4e  lieutenant  of  tlie  Tower,  said  to  her,  "  Madam,  you 
liad  best  come  out  of  the  rain,  for  you  sit  un wholesomely." 

>  Speed.     Fox. 
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"  Better  sit  here  than  in  a  worse  place,"  she  readied, "  for 
God  knoweth,  not  I,  whither  you  will  bring  me."* 

On  hearing  these  words,  her  gentleman  usher  burst 
into  a  passion  of  weeping,  which  she  perc^ving,  chid  him 
for  his  weakness  in  thus  giving  way  to  his  filings,  and 
discouraging  her,  whom  he  ought  rather  to  comfort  and 
support,  especially  knowing  her  tnith  to  be  such  that  no 
man  had  any  cause  to  weep  for  her ;"  when,  however, 
she  was  inducted  into  the  apartment  appointed  for  her 
confinement,  and  the  doors  made  fast  upon  her  with 
locks  and  bolts,  she  was  sore  dismayed,  but  called  for 
her  book,  and  gathering  the  soirowiul  remnant  of  her 
servants  round  her,  begged  them  to  unite  with  her  in 
prayer  for  the  divine  protection  and  succour.  Meantiins 
the  lords  of  the  council  who  had  brought  her  to  the 
Tower  proceeded  to  deliver  their  instructions  to  the  an- 
thorities  there  for  her  safe  keeping ;  but  when  some  mea- 
sure of  unnecessary  rigour  was  suggested  by  one  of  the 
commissioners,  the  earl  of  Sussex,  who  appears  to  hare 
been  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  ungracious  office  that 
had  been  put  upon  him,  and  the  unmimly  conduct  of  his 
associates,  sternly  admonished  them  in  these  words .*-' 
"  Let  us  take  heed,  my  lords,  that  we  go  not  beyond  oar 
commission,  for  she  was  our  king's  daughter,  and  is,  we 
know,  tlie  prince  next  in  blood,  wherefore  let  us  so  deal 
with  her  now,  that  we  have  not,  if  it  so  happen,  to  answer 
for  our  dealings  hereafter."' 

I  Fox;  Speed;  Holiiished.  '  Ibid. 
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SECOND  QUEEN  REGNANT  OF  ENGLAND  &  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SEabeth  in  the  Tower — Examined  by  Gardiner  and  the  council — Con- 
ftonted  with  sir  J.  Crofts — Her  expostnlation^Rigoroos  examination 
of  her  servants — Compelled  to  hear  mass — Harsh  treatment  of  her 
Protestant  kidies — ^Her  deportment  in  prison — Precautions  against  her 
escape — The  Spanish  ambassador  nrges  her  execution— Wyat  ex- 
noerates  her  on  the  seafifold — She  is  permitted  to  take  the  aii^— Sym- 
ftthy  of  children  for  Elizabeth — Flowers  brought  her  in  the  Tower 
gnden— Warden's  child  examined  by  the  council — Her  cause  favoured 
hj  her  uncle  (Lord  W.' Howard)  and  Arundel — Illness  of  the  queen — 
Attempt  of  Gardiner  to  destroy  Elizabeth — Mary  replaces  her  sister's 
picture — Refuses  to  have  her  tried — Elizabeth  taken  firom  the  Tower 
to  Richmond  by  water — Refuses  to  marry  Philibert  of  Savoy — Harsh 
treatment  on  her  journey  to  Woodstock--Sympathy  of  the  people — 
Lofd  William's  hospitality  to  Elizabeth — Her  captivity  at  Woodstock 
—Her  prison  verses— Her  needle-work — Daugerous  illness — Re- 
eorery — Journey  to  Hampton  Court — Interview  with  Gardiner,  &c — 
Her  spirited  conduct — Her  interview  with  the  queen — Reconciliation 
—Joins  the  royal  parties  at  Christmas — Takes  her  place  next  the 

qoeen— Homage  pmd  to  her  by  Philip  II She  again  rejects  Phili- 

Iwrt  of  Savoy — Returns  to  Woodstock — Accusations  of  sorcery  with 
Br.  Dee — Philip  IL's  friendship  for  Elizabeth — She  is  permitted  to 
mom  to  Hatfield — Sir  T.  Pope  her  castellan— His  courtesy  to  Eliza- 
Mh— Fetes  and  pageants — Implication  in  new  plots — Her  letter  to  the 
(pieen— She  visits  the  court — Meditates  withdrawing  to  France — 
IWh  reconeiliaiion  with  the  queen — Offer  by  the  prince  of  Sweden — 
Her  prudent  conduct — Appointed  successor  to  the  crown — Mary's  last 
Kqoests  to  her — Contradictory  statements — Interview  with  the  Spa- 
nish tmbassador— Sups  with  him  at  lady  Clinton's — Their  conversa- 
^M»— Queen  Mary  sends  her  the  crown  jewels— Premature  reports  of 
Mary's  death — Elizabeth  sends  Throckmorton — Death  of  the  queen 
vuioanced  to  her — Her  exclamation  on  being  saluted  queen. 

It  was  on  the  18th  of  March  that  Elizabeth  was  lodged 
^  the  Tower,  and  she  was  soon  afterwards  subjected  to  a 


present,  cau  well  testify  whether  aiiy  rasli  or  ur 
iiig  word  did  then  pass  my  lips,  wliicli  inigbt  : 
well  become  a  faithful  and  loyal  subject." 

Thus  adjured,  sir  James  Crofts  knelt  to  her  ; 
"  He  was  heartily  sorrj-  to  be  brought  in  that  < 
a  witness  against  her  grace,  but  he  took  God  i 
that  ho  never  knew  anything  of  her,  worthy  ■ 
suspicion.'" 

"  Jly  lords,"  said  Elizabetli,  "  niethiuks  yoi 
wrong  to  examine  every  mean  prisoner  agaim 
they  hare  done  evil,  let  tliein  answer  for  it.  I  j 
ioin  nie  not  with  such  oflendcrs.  Touching  m; 
front  Ashridge  to  Uonniugtnn,  I  do  remember 
Mr.  Hoby,  mine  officers,  and  you,  sir  James  Ci 
some  talk  about  it;  hut  what  is  that  to  the  ' 
Might  I  not,  my  lords,  go  to  mine  own  houf 
tiincH  r'" 

Whereupon  the  lord  of  Anmdel,  kneeling  d 
sened,  "  that  her  grace  said  truth,  and  tliat  hill 
sorry  to  see  her  troubled  about  such  vain  matte 

"  Well,  my  lords,"  rt^oined  she,  "  you  ^ft 
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sent,  for  he  had  been  foremost  in  the  death-cry  against 
Elizabeth,  and  had  urged  the  queen  to  bring  her  to  trial 
and  execution.  Blinded  by  the  malignant  excitement  of 
party  feeling,  he  had,  doubtless,  so  tax  deceived  himself 
as  to  regard  such  a  measure  as  a  stem  duty  to  the  nation 
at  large,  in  order  to  prevent  future  insurrections,  by  sacri- 
ficing one  person  for  the  security  of  Mary's  government ; 
but  \^'hen  he  saw  and  heard  the  young  defenceless  woman, 
whom  he  and  his  colleagues  had  visited  in  her  lonely 
prison  room,  to  browbeat  and  to  entangle  in  her  talk,  his 
heart  smote  him  for  the  cruel  part  he  had  taken,  and  he 
yielded  to  the  generous  impulse  which  prompted  him  to 
express  his  conWction  of  her  innocence,  and  his  remorse 
for  the  injiuious  treatment  to  which  she  was  subjected. 
So  powerful  was  the  re-action  of  his  feelings  on  this 
occasion,  that  he  not  only  laboured  as  strenuously  for 
the  preservation  of  Elizabeth,  as  he  had  hitherto  done 
for  her  destruction,  but  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  his 
heir  to  her  for  a  husband,  and  subsequently  made  her  a 
tender  of  his  own  hand,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
persevering  of  her  wooers.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Eliza- 
beth, then  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  very  fairly  en- 
dowed by  nature,  exerted  all  her  fascinations  to  entangle 
the  heart  of  this  stem  pillar  of  her  sister's  throne  in  Uie 
perplexities  of  a  delusive  passion  for  herself.  That  the 
royal  coquette  indulged  the  stately  old  earl  with  deceitful 
hopes,  appears  evident  by  the  tone  he  assumed  towards 
her  after  her  accession  to  the  throne,  and  his  jealousy 
of  liis  handsome,  audacious  rival,  Robert  Dudley ;  but 
of  this,  hereafter. 

Elizabeth's  confinement  in  the  Tower  was,  at  first,  so 
rigorous,  that  she  was  not  permitted  to  see  any  one  but 
the  servants  who  had  been  selected  by  the  council  to 
wait  upon  her — a  sendee  firaught  with  danger  even  to 
those  who  were  permitted  to  perform  it.  As  for  the  other 
members  of  her  household,  several  were  in  prison,  and 
one  of  these,  Edmund  Tremaine,  was  subjected  to  the 
infliction  of  torture,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  extort  evidence 
against  her.^ 

>  Speed. 
VOL.  VI.  H 
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Before  Elizabeth  had  been  two  days  in  the  Tower,  the 
use  of  English  prayers  and  Protestant  rites  were  pro- 
hibited, and  she  was  required  to  hear  mass.  One  of  her 
ladies,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sands,  refused  to  attend  that  ser- 
vice ;  on  which  her  father  brought  abbot  Feckenfaam  to 
persuade  her  to  it;  but  as  she  continued  firm  in  her 
resistance,  she  was  dismissed  from  her  office,  and  another 
lady,  Mrs.  Coldebum,  appointed  in  her  stead.^  Another 
of  Elizabeth's  ladies,  ^e  beautiful  Isabella  Mark* 
ham,  who  was  just  married  to  sir  John  Harrington^ 
was  also  sequestered  from  her  service,  on  account  of 
her  heredcad  opinions,  and  committed  to  a  prison 
lodging  in  the  Tower,  with  her  husband,  whose  offence 
was  having  conveyed  a  letter  to  the  princess.  This  mis- 
demeanor, however,  appears  to  have  been  committed  as 
fer  back  as  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  allusions  Harrington  makes  to  his  former 
master,  the  lord  admiral,  Thomas  Seymour,  in  the  spirited 
letter  of  remonstrance  which  he  addressed  to  Gardiner, 
on  the  subject  of  his  imprisonment  and  that  of  his  wife. 
Nothing  can  afford  a  more  beautiful  picture,  of  the  attach- 
ment subsisting  between  the  captive  princess  and  these 
faithful  adherents  than  this  letter,  which  is  written  in  the 
fearless  spirit  of  a  true  knight  and  noble-minded  gentle- 
man:— 

«  My  lord, 

"This  mine  humble  prayer  doth  come  with  much  sorrotr,  for  any  deed 
of  evil  that  I  have  done  to  your  lordship ;  but,  alas !  I  know  of  none^ 
save  such  duty  to  the  lady  Elisabeth  as  I  am  bounden  to  pay  her  at  all 
times ;  and  if  this  matter  breedeth  in  you  such  wrath  towards  her  and 
me,  I  shall  not,  in  this  mine  imprisonment,  repent  thereof.  My  wife  is 
her  servant,  and  doth  but  rejoice  in  this  our  misery  when  we  look  with 
whom  we  are  holden  in  bondage.  Our  gracious  king  Henry  did  ercr 
advance  our  family*s  good  estate,  as  did  his  pious  father  aforetime  ;  ^ere» 
fore  our  service  is  in  remembrance  of  such  good  kindness,  albeit  there 
needeth  none  other  cause  to  render  our  tendance,  sith  the  lady  Elizabeth 
beareth  such  piety  and  godly  affection  to  all  virtue.  Consider  that  your 
lordship  aforetime  hath  comlmted  with  much  like  affliction :  why,  then* 
should  not  our  state  cause  you  to  recount  the  same,  and  breed  pity  to 
us*ward  ?  Mine  poor  lady  hath  greater  cause  to  wail,  than  we  of  such  small 
degree,  but  her  rare  example  ailbrdeth  comfort  to  us,  and  shametb  our 
complaint.  Why,  my  good  lord,  must  I  be  thus  annoyed  for  one  deed 
of  special  good  will  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  in  bearing  a  letter  sent  from 

»  Strype. 
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«>•  tAai  had  tmek  right  to  give  hm  kU  eommoiMb,'  and  to  one  that  bad  such 

ns^t  to  all  mine  hearty  service  ? 
**'  May  God  incline  you  to  amend  all  this  cruelty,  and  ever  and  anon 

tam  our  prayer  in  good  and  merciful  consideration.  My  lord  admiral 
Stymour  did  truly  win  my  love  amidst  this  hard  and  deadly  annoyance* 
Nov  may  the  same  like  pity  touch  your  heart,  and  deal  us  better  usag^» 
His  service  was  ever  joyful,  and  why  must  thia  be  afflicting?  Mine 
suoeieot  kindred  have  ever  held  their  duty  and  liege  obeysance,  nor  will  I 
^  them  such  dishonour  as  may  blot  out  their  worthy  deeds,  but  will  ever 
abide  in  all  honesty  and  love.  If  you  should  give  ear  to  my  complaint, 
it  viU  bind  me  to  thankfully  repay  this  kindness ;  but  if  not,  we  will  con- 
gas to  suffer,  and  rest  ourselves  in  God,  whose  mercy  is  sure  and  safe, 
udia  all  true  love  to  her  (the  princess  Elizabeth)  who  doth  honour  us 
in  tender  sort,  and  scorneth  not  to  shed  her  tears  with  ours.  I  commend 
yoor  lordship  to  God*s  appointment,  and  rest,  sorely  afflicted, 
**  From  the  Ttmre,  1554."'  "  John  Haerington." 

The  above  most  interesting  letter  is  the  more  valuable 
because  it  affords  the  testimony  of  the  accomplished 
irriter  as  to  the  personal  deportment  of  Elizabeth  among 
ber  own  immediate  friends  during  their  mutual  imprison- 
ment in  the  Tower.  Sir  John  Harrington  the  younger 
says — ^**  that  his  parents  had  not  any  comfort  to  begmle 
their  affliction  but  the  sweet  words  and  sweeter  deeds  of 
their  mistress  and  fellow-prisoner,  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth." 

*  This  can  only  allude  to  Harrington's  former  master,  Seymour  of 

Sudlcy,  as  the  context  proves. 
'  Nug»  Antiqute,  by  sir  John  Harrington  the  younger,  the  son  of  this 

^ttbfiil  man,  to  whom  Elizabeth  stood  godmother.     The  imprisonment 

^ad.  harsh  treatment  of  his  parents  is  indignantly  recorded  by  the  godson 

<^ Elizabeth  among  the  evil  deeds  of  Gardiner,  which  he  sums  up  in  these 

^ords: — **  Lastly,  the  plots  he  laid  to  entrap  the  lady  Elizabeth,  his 

terrible  hard  usage  of  all  her  followers,  I  cannot  yet  scarce  think  of  with 

Jiiarity,  nor  write  of  with  patience.     My  (athcr,  only  for  carrying  of  a 

Wcr  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  and  professing  to  wish  her  well,  ho  kept  in 

the  Tower  twelve  months,  and  made  him  spend  a  thousand  pounds  ere  he 

^oM  ba  free  of  that  trouble.     My  mother,  that  then  served  the  said  lady 

^Uabctb,  he  oaused  to  be  sequestered  from  her  as  an  heretic,  so  that  her 

itwn  lather  durst  not  take  her  into  his  house,  but  she  was  glad  to  sojourn 

^^ith  one  Mr.  Topclife ;  so,  as  I  may  say  in  some  sort,  this  bishop  persc- 

tntad  me  before  I  was  l)orn." — Nugae  Antique,  vol.  ii.  pp.  67,  68. 

It  was  on  the  discharge  of  lady  Harrington,  whieli  took  place  some 
ttiootbs  before  that  of  her  husband,  that  she  was  refused  an  asylum  by 
bcr  father.  Sir  John  Harrington,  becoming  weary  of  his  long  incarcera- 
tion, vented  hia  indignant  feelings  in  some  bitterly  satirical  verses, 
nHiild  to  Gardiner,  which  he  had  the  temerity  to  send  to  his  powerful 
sAvtrsary.  Gardiner  instantly  ordered  him  to  be  released  from  his  cap- 
tivity, observing,  that  but  for  bis  saucy  sonnet  he  was  worthy  to  have  lain 

a  year  longer  in  the  Tower. 
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In  after  years  Elizabeth  herself  told  Castelnau,  the 
French  ambassador,  when  adverting  to  this  period,' 
"  that  she  was  in  great  danger  of  losing  her  life  from  the 
displeasure  her  sister  had  conceived  against  her,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  accusations  that  were  fabricated,  on  the 
subject  of  her  correspondence  with  the  king  of  France ; 
and  having  no  hope  of  escaping,  she  desired  to  make 
her  sister  only  one  request,  which  was,  that  she  might 
have  her  head  cut  off  with  a  sword,  as  in  France,  and  not 
with  an  axe,  after  the  present  fashion  adopted  in  England, 
and  therefore  desired  that  an  executioner  might  be  sent 
for  out  of  France,  if  it  were  so  determined."  What 
frightful  visions,  connected  with  the  last  act  of  her  unfor^ 
tunate  mother's  tragedy,  must  have  haunted  the  prison- 
musings  of  the  royal  captive  !  who  having  but  recently 
recovered  from  a  long  and  severe  malady,  was  probably 
suffering  from  physical  depression  of  spirits  at  this  time. 
The  traditions  of  the  Tower  of  London  affirm,  that  the 
lodging  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  was  immediately  under 
the  great  alarum  bell,  which  in  case  of  any  attempt  being 
made  for  her  escape,  was  to  have  raised  its  clamorous 
tocsin,  to  summon  assistance,  and  the  hue  and  cry  for 
pursuit.  It  seems  scarcely  probable,  however,  that  she 
would  have  been  placed  in  such  close  contiguity  with 
Courtenay,  unless  the  proximity  were  artfully  contrived, 
as  a  snare  to  lure  them  into  a  stolen  intercourse,  or  at- 
tempts at  correspondence,  for  the  purjiose  of  furnishing  a 
fresh  mass  of  evidence  against  them. 

In  a  letter,  of  the  3rd  of  April,  Renaud  relates  the  par- 
ticulars of  two  successive  intendews,  which  he  had  had 
with  the  queen  and  some  of  the  members  of  her  council, 
on  the  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted  for  the  security 
of  Don  Philip's  person,  before  he  would  venture  himself 
in  England.  His  excellency  states,  ^^  that  he  had  as* 
sured  the  queen,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  trials  and  executions  of  the  criminals,  especially 
those  of  Courtenay  and  EUzabeth,  should  be  concluded 
before  the  anival  of  the  prince.  The  queen  evasively 
replied  "  that  she  had  neither  rest  nor  sleep  for  the  anxiety 

'  3Icinoir  de  Castelnau^  i.  p.  92. 
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she  took  for  the  security  of  his  highness  at  his  coming.^ 
Gardiner  then  remarked,  '^  that  as  long  as  Elizabeth  was 
alive,  there  was  no  hope  that  the  kingdom  could  be  tran- 
quil, but  if  ever}'  one  went  to  work  as  roundly  as  he  did 
in  providing  remedies,  things  would  go  on  better.'* 

*'  As  touching  Courtenay,"  pursues  Renaud,  "  there  is 
matter  sufficient  against  him  to  make  his  punishment 
certain,  but  for  EUzabeth  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
obtain  matter  sufficient  for  her  conviction,  because  those 
persons  with  whom  she  was  in  commimication  have  iled.' 
Nevertheless,  her  majesty  tells  me,  '^  that  from  day  to  day 
they  are  finding  more  proofs  against  her.  That  especially 
tliey  had  several  witnesses,  who  deposed  as  to  die  pre- 
paration of  arms  and  provisions,  which  she  made  for  the 
purpose  of  rebelUng  with  the  others,  and  of  maintaining 
herself  in  strength  in  a  house  to  which  she  sent  the  sup- 
plies." This  was  of  course  Donnington  Castle,  to  which 
allusion  has  so  often  been  made. 

Renaud  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  substance  of  a  con- 
versation, he  had  had  with  Paget,  on  the  subject  of  EUza- 
beth, in  which  he  says,  tliat  Paget  told  him,  "  that  if  they 
could  not  procure  sufficient  evidence  to  enable  them  to 
put  her  to  death,  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  her  would 
be,  to  send  her  out  of  the  kingdom,  through  the  medium 
of  a  foreign  marriage,"  and  the  prince  of  Piedmont  was 
named  as  the  most  eligible  person  on  whom  to  bestow 
her.  Great  advantages  were  offered  to  all  parties.  Paget 
considered  if  this  convenient  imion  could  be  effected,  it 
would  obviate  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  involved  in 
the  unpopular  marriage  between  Queen  Mary  and  Philip 
of  Spain,  and  if  EUzabeth  could  be  induced  to  consent 
to  such  an  alUauce,  her  own  rights  in  the  succession 
were  to  be  secured  to  her  consort,  in  the  event  of  the 
queen  having  no  children,  for  the  minister  added,  ^^  he 
could  see  no  way  by  which  she  could  at  present,  be  ex- 
cluded or  deprived  of  the  right,  which  the  ParUament 
had  given  her." 

If  we  may  rely  on  IloUnshed,  whose  testimony  as  a 

*  Among  these  was  Sir  Francis  KnoUya,  the  husband  of  the  daughter 
of  her  aunt,  Mary  Boleyn. 
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contemporary,  is,  at  any  rate,  deserving  of  attention,  Eliza* 
beth's  table,  while  she  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  was 
supplied  at  her  own  cost.  He  gives  a  curious  account 
of  the  disputes  that  took  place  daily,  between  the  autho* 
rities  in  the  Tower,  and  the  servants  of  the  princess,  who 
were  appointed  to  purvey  for  her.  These,  when  they 
brought  her  daily  diet  to  the  outer  gate  of  the  Tower, 
were  required  to  deliver  it,  says  our  chronicler,  ^to  the 
common  rascal  soldiers,"  and  they  considering  it  un* 
meet  that  it  should  pass  through  such  hands,  requested 
the  ^ice  chamberlain,  sir  John  Gage,  who  had  personal 
charge  and  control  over  the  royal  captive,  that  they  might 
be  permitted  to  deliver  it  within  the  Tower  themselves. 
This  he  refused,  on  the  plea  that  the  lady  Elizabeth  was  a 
prisoner  and  should  be  treated  as  such,  and  when  .they 
remonstrated  with  him,  he  threatened  that  *^  if  they  did 
either  frown  or  shrug  at  him,  he  would  set  them  where 
they  should  neither  see  sun  nor  moon.'*  Either  they,  or 
their  mistress,  had  the  boldness  to  appeal  to  the  lords  of 
the  council,  by  whom  ten  of  the  princess's  own  servants 
were  appointed  to  superintend  the  purveyances  and  cook- 
ing department,  and  to  serve  at  her  table — ^namely,  two 
yeomen  of  her  chamber,  two  of  her  robes,  two  of  her 
pantry  and  ewry,  one  of  her  buttery,  one  of  her  cellar, 
another  of  her  larder,  and  two  of  her  kitchen.  At  first 
the  chamberlain  was  much  displeased,  and  continued  to 
annoy  them  by  various  means,  though  he  afterwards  be- 
haved more  courteously,  and  good  cause  why,  adds  the 
chronicler,  '^  for  he  had  good  cheer,  and  fisured  of  the  be9t» 
and  her  grace  paid  for  it." 

From  a  letter  of  Renaud  to  the  emperor,  dated  the  7th 
of  April,  we  find  there  were  high  words  between  Eliza- 
beth's kmsman,  the  admiral,  lord  William  Howard,  and 
sir  John  Gage,  about  a  letter  fiill  of  seditious  expressions 
in  her  favour,  which  had  been  found  in  the  street.  In 
what  manner  lord  William  Howard  identified  sir  John 
Gage  with  this  attempt  to  ascertain  the  state  of  public 
feeUng  towards  Elizabeth,  or  whether  he  suspected  it  of 
being  a  device  for  accusing  her  fiiends,  it  is  difficult  to 
judge,  but  he  passionately  told  Gage,  that  ^^  she  would  be 
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tile  cause  of  cutting  off  so  many  heads  that  both  he  and 
^>thers  would  lepent  it" 

On  the  Idtfa  of  April,  Wyat  was  brought  to  tlie  block, 
^d  on  the  scaffold  publicly  retracted  all  that  he  had 
fonnerlj  said,  in  the  vain  hope  of  escaping  the  penalty  of 
Hi  own  treason,  to  criminate  Elizabeth  and  Courtenay. 

Up  to  this  period,  the  imprisonment  of  Elizabeth  had 
been  so  extremely  rigorous,  that  she  had  not  been  per- 
mitted to  cross  the  threshold  of  her  own  apartments,  and 
now,  her  health  beginning  to  give  way  again,  she  en- 
fretted  permission  to  take  a  little  air  and  exercise.  Lord 
Chandos,  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  expressed  ^'  his 
regret  at  being  compelled  to  refuse  her,  as  it  was  con- 
trary to  his  orders.''  She  then  asked  leave  to  walk  only 
in  the  suite  of  apartments  called  the  queen's  lodgings. 
He  applied  to  the  council  for  instructions,  and,  after  some 
discussion,  the  indulgence  was  granted,  but  only  on  con* 
dition  that  himself,  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  three  of 
the  queen^s  ladies,  who  were  selected  for  tliat  purpose, 
accompanied  her,  and  that  she  should  not  be  permitted 
to  shew  herself  at  the  windows,  which  were  ordered  to  be 
kept  shut.  A  few  days  afterwards,  as  Elizabeth  evi- 
dently required  air  as  well  as  exercise,  she  was  allowed 
to  walk  in  a  little  garden  that  was  enclosed  with  high 
pales,  but  the  other  prisoners  were  strictly  enjoined  ^^  not 
80  much  as  to  look  in  that  direction  while  her  grace 
remained  therein.'*' 

The  poweriul  interest  that  was  excited  for  the  captive 

princess  at  this  fearful  crisis,  may  be  conjectured  by  the 

fively  sympathy  manifested  towards  her  by  the  children  of 

the  officers  and  sen-ants  of  the  royal  fortress,  who  brought 

her  offerings  of  flowers.    One  of  these  tender-hearted 

little  ones  was  the  child  of  Martin,  the  keeper  of  the 

qneen's  robes ;  another  was  called  little  Susanna,  a  babe 

not  above  three  years  old ;  there  was  also  another  infant 

gffl,  who  having  one  day  found  some  little  keys,  carried 

diem  to  the  princess  when  she  was  walking  in  the  garden, 

and  innocently  told  her,  "  she  had  brought  her  the  keys 

now,  soishe  need  not  always  stay  there,  but  might  unlock 

the  gates  and  go  abroad."* 

*  Speed.     Fox.     Warton.  ■  Strype. 


Elizabeth  was  all  her  life  remarkable  fur  her  love  ot 
children,  and  her  natural  affection  for  them,  was  doubtless 
greatly  increased,  by  the  artless  traits  of  generous  fee^ 
and  sympathy,  which  she  experienced  in  her  time  of 
trouble,  from  her  infant  partisans  in  the  Tower.  How 
jealous  a  watch  was  kept  on  her,  and  them,  may  be  ga- 
thered fircim  the  following  passage  in  one  of  Renand^s 
letters  tiD  the  emperor  Charles  V.*  "  It  is  asserted  tbat 
Counenay  has  sent  his  regards  to  the  lady  Elizabeth  br 
a  child  of  live  years  old,  who  is  in  the  Tower,  the  son  of 
one  of  the  soldiers  there.  This  passage  authenticates 
the  pretty  incident,  related  in  the  life  of  £Iizabedi,  in 
Fox's  Appendix,  where  we  are  told,  that  at  the  hour 
she  was  accustomed  to  walk  in  the  garden  in  the  Tower, 
there  usually  repaired  unto  her  a  htde  boy  about  four 
years  old,  the  child  of  one  of  the  people  of  the  Tower,  in 
whose  [iretty  prattling  she  took  great  pleasure.  He  was 
accustomed  to  bring  her  flowers,'  and  to  receive  at  her 
hands  such  things  as  commonly  please  children,  which 
bred  a  great  suspicion  in  the  chanceUor,  that  by  this 
cliild,  letters  were  exchanged  between  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth and  Courtenay,  and  so  thoroughly  was  the  matter 
sifted,  that  the  innocent  litde  creature  was  examined  hf 
the  lords  of  the  council,  and  plied  with  alternate  pro- 
mises of  rewards  if  he  would  tell  the  truth  and  conifess 
who  sent  him  to  the  lady  EUzabeth  with  letters,  and  to 
whom  he  carried  tokens  from  her,  and  threats  of  punish- 
ment if  he  persisted  in  denying  it  Xotliing,  however, 
could  be  extracted  from  the  child,  and  he  was  dismissed 
with  threats,  and  his  father,  who  was  severely  repn- 
luanded,  was  enjoined  not  to  sufler  his  boy  to  resort  anv 
more  to  her  grace,  which  nevertheless  he  attempted  the 
next  day  to  do,  but  finding  the  door  locked,  he  peeped 
through  a  hole,  and  called  to  the  princess  who  was  wralk- 
ing  in  the  garden,  ''  Mistress,  I  can  bring  you  no  more 
flowers  now." 

Tlie  Tower  was  at  tliat  time  crowded  mth  prisoners  of 


'  Dated  1st  of  May,  1554.     Ty tier's  Edward  and  Marv,  toI.  iLp. 
'  Fox.     Speed.     Sec  the  Vignette. 
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State,  among  whom,  besides  Elizabeth^s  kinsman  and 
political  lover  Courtenay,  were  sir  James  Crofts,  sir 
WiDiam  Saintlow,  Edmund  Tremaine,  Hairington,  and 
others  of  her  own  household,  and  last,  not  least,  lord 
Kobert  Dudley,  who  was  afterwards  her  great  favourite, 
the  celebrated  earl  of  Leicester.    This  nobleman  was 
bom  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  hour  with  Eliza- 
beth, and  had  been  one  of  her  playfellows  in  childhood, 
having,  as  he  afterwards  said,  ^^  ]mown  her  intimately  from 
her  eighth  year.''     Considering  the  intriguing  temper  of 
both,  it  is  probable  that,  notwidistanding  the  jealous  pre- 
Ciotions  of  their  respective  jailors,  some  sort  of  secret 
understanding  was  established  between  them  even  at  this 
period,  possibly  through  the  medium  of  the  child,  who 
brought  the  daily  offering  of  flowers  to  the  princess, 
although  the  timid  Courtenay  was  the  person  suspected 
of  carrying  on  a  correspondence  by  the  agency  of  this 
infimt  Mercury.  The  signal  favour  that  Elizabeth  lavished 
on  Robert  Dudley,  by  appointing  him  her  master  of 
horse,  and  loading  him  with  honours  within  the  first 
veek  of  her  accession  to  the  crown,  must  have  originated 
fiom  some  powerful  motive  which  does  not  appear  on 
the  surface  of  history.     His  imprisonment  in  the  Tower 
was  for  aiding  and  abetting  his  ambitious  father,  the  duke 
of  Northumberland,  and  his  faction  in  raising  lady  Jane 
Gray,  the  wife  of  Ins  brother,  lord  Guildford  Du(Uey,  to 
the  throne,  to  the  prejudice  of  Elizabeth,  no  less  than  her 
liiter  Mar}' ;  therefore  he  must  by  some  means  have  suc- 
ceeded, not  only  in  winning  Elizabeth's  pardon  for  this 
offence,  but  in  exciting  an  interest  in  her  bosom  of  no 
oonunon  nature,  while  they  were  both  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  since  being  immediately  afler  his  liberation  em- 
ployed in  the  wars  in  France,  he  had  no  other  opportu- 
nity of  ingratiating  himself  with  that  princess. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  Noailles  writes,  "  Madame  Eliza- 
beth, having  since  her  imprisonment  been  very  closely 
confined,  is  now  more  free.  She  has  tlie  liberty  of  going 
dl  over  the  Tower,  but  witliout  daring  to  speak  to  any  one 
but  those  appointed  to  guard  her-  As  they  cannot  prove 
ber  impUcation  (with  the  recent  insurrection),  it  is  thought 
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she  will  not  die.  Great  agitation  peiraded  Maiy^s 
privy  council  at  this  time,  according  to  the  reports  of 
Benaud  to  his  imperial  master,  on  the  subject  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Courtenay.  ^^  What  one  counsels,^  says  he, 
'^another  contradicts;  one  advises  to  save  Courtenay, 
another  Elizabeth,  and  such  confusion  prevails  that  idl 
we  expect  is  to  see  their  disputes  end  in  war  and  tumuh.** 
He  then  notices  that  the  chancellor  Gardiner  headed  one 
party,  and  the  earl  of  Arundel,  Pembroke,  Sussex,  the 
master  of  the  horse,  Paget,  Petre,and  the  admiral,  anodier. 
These  were  now  the  protectors  of  Elizabeth,  and  1^t*^m^^ 
adds,^  ^^  that  the  queen  is  irresolute  about  what  should  be 
done  with  her  and  Courtenay ;  but  that  he  can  see  that 
she  is  inclined  to  set  him  at  Uberty,  through  the  interces- 
sion of  her  comptroller,  sir  B43bert  Rochester,  and  his 
fiiends,  who  have  formed  a  compact  for  his  mairiage 
with  that  lady.  As  for  Elizabeth,"'  pursues  he,  ''the 
lawyers  can  find  no  matter  for  her  condemnation.  Already 
she  has  liberty  to  walk  in  the  Tower  garden ;  and  even 
if  they  had  proof,  they  would  not  dare  to  proceed  against 
her  for  the  love  of  the  admiral  her  kinsman,  who  espouses 
her  (|uarrel,  and  has  at  present  all  the  force  of  England 
in  his  power.  K,  however,  they  release  her,  it  appeals 
evident  that  the  heretics  will  proclaim  her  queen. 

The  part  taken  by  Arundel,  in  fiivour  of  Elizabeth,  was 
so  decided,  that  the  queen  was  advised  to  send  him  to  the 
Tower.  Paget  appears  to  have  played  a  double  game, 
first  plotting  with  one  side  and  then  with  the  other; 
scmietimes  urging  the  immediate  execution  of  Elizabedi 
and  then  intriguing  with  her  partisans. 

In  the  midst  of  these  agitations,  the  queen  was  stricken 
with  a  sudden  illness,  and  it  must  have  been  at  that  time 
that  Gardiner,  on  his  own  responsibility,  sent  a  privy 
council  warrant  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  for  the  im- 
mediate execution  of  Elizabeth.  He  knew  the  temper 
of  that  princess,  and  probably  considered  that  in  the  event 
of  the  queen's  death,  he  had  sinned  too  deeply  against 
her  to  be  forgiven,  and  therefore  ventured  a  bold  stroke 

'  Renaud't  Letters  to  the  Emperor. 
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to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  sword  of  vengeance  pass- 
ing into  her  hand,  by  her  succeeding  to  the  royal  office. 
Bridges,  the  honest  lieutenant  of  die  Tower,  obsening 
that  the  queen's  signature  was  not  affixed  to  this  illegal 
instrument,  for  the  destruction  of  the  heiress  of  the  realm, 
and  being  sore  grieved  for  the  charge  it  contained,  refused 
to  execute  it  till  he  had  ascertained  the  queen's  pleasure 
fay  a  direct  communication  on  the  subject  with  ner  ma- 
jeatv.' 

^e  delay  caused  by  this  caution  preserved  Elizabeth 
fiom  the  machinations  of  her  foes,  l^e  queen  was  much 
diflpleased  when  she  found  such  a  plot  was  in  agitation, 
md  sent  Sir  Henry  Bedingfcld,  a  stem  Norfolk  knight, 
in  whose  courage  and  probity  she  knew  she  could  confide, 
with  a  hundred  of  licr  guard,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
Tower  till  she  could  form  some  plan  for  the  removal  of 
her  sister  to  one  of  the  royal  residences  fiirther  firom  the 
metropolis.'  Notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  done  by 
fiiends,  foes,  and  designing  foreign  ix)tentates,  to  inflame 
die  queen's  mind  against  Elizabeth,  the  voice  of  nature 
VIS  suffered  to  plead  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  captive. 
Eariy  in  May  it  was  noticed  that  her  majesty  began, 
when  speaking  of  Elizabeth,  to  call  her  ^^  sister,"  which  she 
had  not  done  before  since  her  imprisonment,  and  that 
liie  had  caused  her  portrait  to  be  replaced  next  to  her 
own  in  her  galler}'.' 

She  had  positively  given  up  the  idea  of  bringing  cither 
her  or  Courtenay  to  trial  for  their  alleged  offences,  and 
faad  negatived  die  suspicious  proposal  of  the  emperor 
Ibat  Elizabeth  should  be  sent  mto  a  sort  of  honourable 
banishment  to  the  court  of  his  sister,  the  queen  of  Hun- 
pny,  or  his  own  coiut  at  Brussels.  It  was  then  suggested 
m  council  that  she  should  be  imprisoned  at  Pontefiract 
Castle  ;^  but  that  ill-omened  place,  ^^  stained  with  the  blood 
rf  princes,"  was  rejected  for  the  royal  bowers  of  Wood- 
stock, where  it  was  finally  determined  to  send  her,  under 

'  Heyvood's  England's  Elizabeth.    Fox.   Speed.     See  the  preceding 
vcnnr,  vol.  ▼. 

'  See  the  Life  of  Mary,  vol.  v.  *  Noailles. 

*  Renaud*s  Letters  to  the  Emperor. 
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SiiL-  tlu'ii  sriii  fi..rl<ml  t'lian.l.is/aiia  (earl 
die  uieuuiug  ol'wiiat  slie  saw.  He  emloavo 
lier  mind  by  telling  her,  "tiiiit  she  had  iio  cai 
but  that  his  orders  were  to  consign  her  into 
rir  Heurj-  Bedingfeld,  to  be  conveyed,  he 
Woodstock." 

Klizabetli  thi'ii  declared  that  she  knew  ni 
ncr  of  man  Bcdingfeld  was,  and  inquired,  ' 
were  a  person  who  made  conscience  of  mu 
an  order  were  entrusted  to  liim?"  Her  mind 
curred  on  tills  occasion  to  the  aji))oiiitment 
Tj-rrel  by  Kichard  HI.  for  the  midnight  n 
voutlifid  brethren  of  her  grandmother,  '. 
York,  as  a  parallel  circumstance ;  and  when 
bercd  that  seventy  years  had  not  elapsed  s 
petration  of  that  uiysterious  tragedy,  it  i 
«-ondcred,  that  the  stout  heart  of  Klizabeth 
sionally  vibrated  with  a  thrill  of  terror,  diui 
ccradon  as  a  state  prisoner,  within  those  glc 

llie  19tb  of  May  is  generally  mentioned : 
Elizabeth's  removal  from  the  Tower.  We  fii 
in  a  contemjtorary  record : — "  The  20th  daj 
lady  Elizabetli,  the  queen's  sister,  came  out  i 
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she  was  tlien  conducted  to  the  palace,  where  she  had  an 
internew  ^^-ith  the  queen,  her  sister,  who  offered  her 
pardon  and  liberty,  on  condition  of  her  accej^ting  the 
hand  of  Philibert  of  Savoy,  prince  of  Piedmont,  in  mar- 
riage; and  that  she  iirmly  reAised  to  contract  matrimony 
wiUi  liim  or  any  other  foreign  prince  whatsoever,  alleging 
her  preference  of  a  single  life. 

The  harsh  measures  that  were  adopted  that  evening  at 
Richmond,  in  removing  all  her  own  servants  from  their 
attendance  on  her  person,  were  probably  resorted  to  on 
account  of  the  inflexibility  of  her  determination  on  this 
point.  She  evidently  considered  herself  in  great  peril, 
for  she  required  the  prayers  of  her  departing  senants 
with  mournful  earnestness,  ^^  for  this  night,"  said  she,  ^^  I 
think  I  must  die ;'"  which  sorrowful  words  drew  fountains 
of  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  her  gentleman-usher  went 
to  the  lord  Tame  in  the  court,  and  conjured  him  to  tell 
him,  ^'  whether  the  princess  his  mistress  were  in  danger  of 
death  that  night ;  that  if  so,  he  and  his  fellows  might 
take  such  part  as  God  would  appoint."'  "  Marry,  God 
forbid !"  exclaimed  lord  Tame,  "  that  any  such  wicked- 
ness should  be  intended,  which  rather  than  it  should  be 
wTought,  I  and  my  men  ^ill  die  at  her  feet."' 

All  night,  however,  a  strict  guard  of  soldiers  kept 
watch  and  ward  about  the  house  where  she  lay,  to 
prevent  escape  or  rescue. 

The  next  morning,  in  crossing  the  river  at  Richmond, 
to  ])roceed  on  her  melancholy  journey  towards  Wood- 
stock, she  found  her  disbanded  servants  lingering  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  to  take  a  last  look  of  her.  ^^  Go  to 
tlieni,"  said  she,  to  one  of  the  gendemen  in  her  escort, 
and  tell  them  from  me  ^  Tanquam  ovisy  like  a  sheep  to 
the  slaughter,  for  so,"  added  she,  "  am  I  led." 

No  one  was,  however,  {permitted  to  have  access  to  her, 
and  the  most  rigorous  scrutiny  was  used  towards  every 
one  wlio  endeavoured  to  open  the  slightest  communica- 
tion, eitlier  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  royal  captive. 

Noailles,  the  French  ambassador,  no  sooner  understood 
that  Elizabetli  was  removed  from  the  Tower,  than  he 

>  Nare*s  Life  of  Burleigh.  '  Speed.     Fox. 
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commenced  his  old  tricks,  by  sending  a  spy  i>vith  a  pre- 
sent  of  apples  to  her  on  her  journey ;  a  very  unwelcome 
mark  of  attention  from  such  a  quarter,  considering  the 
troubles  and  dangers  in  which  the  unfortunate  girl  had 
already  been  involved,  in  consequence  of  that  unprind- 

f)led  diplomat's  previous  intercourse  with  her,  and  her 
lousehold.  The  guards,  as  a  matter  of  course,  stopped 
and  examined  the  messenger,  whom  they  stripped  to  the 
shirt,^  but  found  nothing  except  the  apples,  which  frBin 
the  season  of  the  year  might  appear  an  acceptable  ofie^ 
ing,  but  certainly  an  ill-judged  one  under  the  present 
circumstances;  and  doubtless  it  had  an  unfavourable 
effect  on  the  mind  of  Elizabeth's  stem  guardian,  sk 
Henry  Bedingfeld.  The  sympathy  of  tlie  people  for 
the  distressed  heiress  of  the  realm,  was  manifested  bv 
their  assembling  to  meet  her  by  the  way,  and  greeting 
her  with  tearful  prayers  and  loving  words;  but  when 
they  pressed  nearer,  to  obtain  a  sight  of  her,  they  were 
driven  back,  and  angrily  reviled  by  the  names  of  rebeif 
and  traitors  to  the  queen;  and  whereas,  pursues  the 
chronicler,  '*  in  certain  villages  the  bells  were  rung  fcr 
joy  of  her  supposed  deliverance  as  she  passed,  sir  Henry 
Bedingl'eld  took  the  matter  so  distasteful  I}'  that  he  com- 
manded the  bells  to  be  stopped,  and  set  the  rin^rs  in  the 
stocks."*  The  second  day's  journey  brought  JElizabeth 
to  Windsor,  where  she  spent  the  night,  and  lodged  in 
the  dean's-house  near  Saint  George's  chapel.  The  next 
resting-place  was  Kicote,  in  Oxfordshire,  which  being  the 
seat  of  lord  Williams  of  Tame,  she  there  received  ev&J 
princely  and  hospitable  entertainment,  from  that  amiable 
nobleman,  who  had  invited  a  noble  company  of  knights 
and  ladies,  to  meet  his  royal  charge  at  dinner,  and  treated 
her  with  all  the  marks  of  respect  that  were  due  to  her 
exalted  rank  as  the  sister  of  his  sovereign.  This  season- 
able kindness  greatly  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
princess,  though  it  was  considered  rather  de  trop  bv  sir 
Richard  Bedingfeld,  who  significantly  asked  his  fellow- 
commissioner,  **  if  he  were  aware  of  the  consequences  of 
thus  entertaining  the  queen's  prisoner  ?**     llie  generous 

^  Noailles*  Despatches.  '  Speed.     Fox. 
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Williams  replied,  with  manly  spirit,  *<  that  let  what  would 
befal,  her  grace  might  and  should  be  merry  in  his  house."^ 

It  is  said,  that  when  Elizabeth  expressed  a  wish  to  sir 
Henry  Bedingfeld,  to  delay  her  departure  till  she  had  seen 
a  game  of  chess,  in  which  lord  Williams  and  another 
gentleman  were  engaged,  played  out;  he  would  not 
permit  it.  Probably,  sir  Henry  suspected  that  she  in- 
tended to  outwit  him  by  means  of  a  secret  understanding 
between  the  friendly  antagonists,  in  order  to  gain  time; 
for  it  is  well  known,  that  a  game  of  chess  may  be  pro- 
longed for  days,  and  in  fact  to  any  length  of  time. 

It  is  also  related,  that  as  they  were  proceeding  towards 
Woodstock,  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  which 
they  encountered,  greatly  disordered  the  princess's  dress, 
insomuch,  that  her  hood  and  veil  were  twice  or  thrice 
blown  off,  on  which  she  begged  to  retire  to  a  gentleman's 
house,  near  the  road.  This,  we  are  told,  sir  Henry  Be- 
dingfeld,  who,  perhaps,  had  some  reason  for  his  caution, 
would  not  permit ;  and  it  is  added,  that  the  royal  pri- 
soner was  rain  to  retire  behind  the  shelter  of  a  hedge  by 
the  way-side  to  replace  her  head-gear  and  bind  up  her 
disordered  tresses.* 

When  she  arrived  at  Woodstock,  instead  of  being 
placed  in  the  royal  apartments,  she  was  lodged  in  the 
gatehouse  of  the  palace,  in  a  room  which  retained  the 
name  of  *Uhe  princess  Elizabeth's  chamber,"  till  it  was  de- 
molished in  the  year  1714.*  Holinshed  has  preserved 
the  rude  couplet  which  she  wrote  with  a  diamond  on  a 
pane  of  glass,  in  the  window  of  this  room. 

'•  Much  suspected— of  me, 
Nothing  proved  can  be. 
Quoth  Elizabeth,  prisoner.*' 

Her  confinement  at  Woodstock  was  no  less  rigorous 
than  when  she  was  in  the  Tower.  Sixty  soldiers  were 
on  guard  all  day,  both  within  and  without  the  quarter  of 
the  palace  where  she  was  in  ward ;  and  forty  kept  watch 

>  Holinshed.  •  Fox. 

'  By  Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  had  the  ill-taste  to  destroy 
the  last  relic  of  this  ancient  abode  of  royalty,  which  had  baen  hallowed  by 
the  historical  recollections  of  six  centuries,  and  the  memory  of  Plaotagenet^ 
Tudor,  and  Stuart  monarchs. 
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within  the  walls  all  night;  and  though  she  obtained  per- 
mission to  walk  in  the  gardens,  it  was  under  very  strict 
regulations ;  and  five  or  six  locks  were  made  fast  after 
her  whenever  she  came  within  the  appointed  bounds  for 
her  joyless  recreation.  Although  sir  Henry  Bedingfeld 
has  been  very  severely  censured  on  account  of  these 
restraints,  and  other  passages  oF  his  conduct,  with  regard 
to  the  captive  princess,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his 
harshness  has  been  exaggerated,  and  that  he  had  great 
cause  to  suspect  that  the  ruthless  party  who  thirsted  for 
Elizabeth's  blood,  having  been  foiled  in  their  eagerly 
expressed  wish  of  seeing  her  brought  to  the  block,  were 
conspiring  to  take  her  off  by  murder.  This  he  was  de- 
termined should  not  be  done  while  she  was  in  his  chaise. 

It  is  said,  that  once,  having  locked  the  garden-gates 
when  Elizabeth  was  walking,  she  passionately  upbraided 
him  for  it,  and  called  him  ^'her  jailor;''  on  which  he 
knelt  to  her,  beseeching  her  "not  to  give  him  that  harsh 
name,  for  he  was  one  of  her  officers  appointed  to  serve 
her,  and  guard  her  from  the  dangers  by  which  she  was 
beset."' 

Among  the  incidents  of  Elizabeth's  imprisonment,  a 
mysterious  tale  is  told  of  an  attempt  made  by  one  Basset, 
a  creature  of  Gardiner,  against  her  life,  during  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  sir  Henry  Bedingfeld.  This  Basset, 
it  seems,  had  been,  with  five-and-twenty  disguised  ruffians, 
loitering  with  evil  intentions  at  Bladenbridge,  seeking  to 
obtain  access  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  on  secret  and  impor- 
tant business,  as  he  pretended;  but  sir  Henry  had  given 
such  strict  cautions  to  his  brother,  whom  he  left  as 
deputy  castellan  in  his  absence,  that  no  one  should 
approach  the  royal  prisoner,  that  the  project  was  de- 
feated. Once,  a  dangerous  fire  broke  out  in  the  quarter 
of  the  palace  where  she  was  confined,  which  was  kindled, 
apparently  not  by  accident,  between  the  ceiling  of  the 
room  under  her  chamber  and  her  chamber  floor,  by 
which  her  life  would  have  been  greatly  endangered,  had 
it  not  been  providentially  discovered  before  she  retired 
to  rest.'  The  lofty  spirit  of  Elizabeth,  though  unsubdued, 

'  Hey  wood.  '  Speed* 
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was  saddened  by  the  perils  and  trials  to  which  she  was 
daily  exposed,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart  she 
once  expressed  a  wish  to  change  fortunes  with  a  milk- 
inaid,  whom  she  saw  singing  merrily  over  her  pail,  while 
milking  the  cows  in  Wocdstock  Park,  for  she  said, 
'''  that  milkmaid's  lot  was  better  than  hers,  and  her  life 
merrier."* 

It  was  doubtless  while  in  this  melancholy  frame  of 
mind  that  the  following  touching  lines  were  composed  by 
the  royal  captive,  whicn  have  b^n  preserved  by  Hentz- 
ner,  with  the  interesting  tradition  that  she  wrote  them 
on  a  shutter  with  a  piece  of  charcoal,  no  doubt  at  a 
period  when  she  was  entirely  deprived  of  pen  and  ink. 

*'  Oh  Fortune  I  how  thy  restless  wavering  state 
Hath  fraught  with  cares  my  troubled  wit. 
Witness  this  present  prison,  whither  fate 

Could  bear  me,  and  the  joys  I  quit. 
Thou  caus'dst  the  guilty  to  be  loosed 
From  bands  wherein  are  innocents  enclosed. 
Causing  the  guiltless  to  be  strait  reserved, 
Aud  freeing  those  that  death  had  well  deserved, 
But  by  her  envy  can  be  nothing  wrought. 
So  God  send  to  my  foes  all  they  have  wrought, 

**  Quoth  Elxzabktu,  Prisoner.*" 

She  also  composed  some  elegant  Latin  lines  on  the 
same  subject,  and  when  in  a  more  heavenly  frame  of 
mind,  inscribed  the  following  quaint  but  beautiful  sen- 
tence in  the  blank  leaf  of  a  black-letter  edition  of  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  she  used  during  her  lonely 
imprisonment  at  Woodstock. 

"  August. — I  walk  many  times  into  the  pleasant  fields  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  where  I  pluck  up  the  goodlisome  herbes  of  sentences  by  prun* 
ing,  cat  them  by  reading,  chew  them  by  musing,  and  lay  them  up  at 
length  in  the  high  seat  of  memorie,  by  gathering  them  together,  that  so 
baving  tasted  their  sweetness  I  may  the  less  perceive  the  bitterness  of  this 
miserable  life." 

The  volume  is  covered  with  devices  in  needle-work, 
embroidered  by  the  royal  maiden^  who  was  then  drink- 
ing deeply  of  the  cup  of  adversity,  and  thus  solacing  her 
weary  hours  in  holy  and  feminine  employments.  This 
interesting  relic  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library  at 
Oxford. 

'  Holinshed.     Fox.  '  Hentxnen 
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Needle-work,  in  which,  like  her  acoomplidied  step- 
mother, qaeen  Katharine  Parr,  and  many  other  iDoi- 
trious  ladies,  Elizabeth  greatly  excdled,  was  one  of  the 
resources  with  which  she  wiled  away  the  weary  bounof 
her  imprisonment  at  Woodstock,  as  we  learn  bothbf 
the  existing  devices  wrought  by  her  hand,  in  gold  thmd 
on  the  cover  of  the  volume,  which  has  just  been  described, 
and  also  from  the  following  verses,  by  Taylor,  in  his 
poem  in  praise  of  the  needle. 

"  When  this  great  queen,  whose  memory  ihtll  not 

By  any  term  of  time  be  OTercast, 
For  when  the  world  and  all  therein  shall  rot. 

Yet  shall  her  ^orious  fiune  for  ever  last. 
When  she  a  maid  had  many  troubles  past. 

From  jail  to  jail  by  Marie's  angry  q>lcen» 
And  Woodstou  and  the  Tower  in  prison  fiat. 

And  after  all  was  £ngland*ft  pcerieaa  queen. 
Yet  howsoever  sorrow  came  or  went. 

She  made  the  needle  her  companion  stiDj 
And  in  that  exercise  her  time  she  spent. 

As  many  liTing  yet  do  know  her  skflL 
Thus  she  was  stiU  a  captive,  or  dse  crowned 

A  needle-woman  royal  and  renowned." 

The  fate  of  Elizabeth  was  long  a  subject  of  discussion 
at  the  council-board  of  her  royal  sister,  after  her  removil 
to  the  sequestered  bowers  of  Woodstock.  The  biK 
Paget  had  dared  to  assert,  **  that  there  would  be  no  pcstt 
for  England  till  her  head  were  smitten  fix>m  her  sImmI* 
dei's.''  Yet  Courtenay,  who  had  been  removed  froa 
the  Tower  to  Folheringay  Casde,  confessed  to  a  poM 
named  Sellier,  who  conducted  him  to  his  new  prisoBb 
that  Paget  had  importuned  him  to  marry  the  laay  Bi* 
zabeth,  adding,  **  tnat  if  he  did  not,  the  son  of  the  earl  of 
Arundel  would,  and  that  Hoby  and  Morison  both,  tf 
the  instigation  of  Paget,  had  practised  with  him  tOQchi^g 
that  marriage."* 

On  the  8th  of  June,  Elizabeth  was  so  ill,  that  an  ex* 

Eress  was  sent  to  the  court,  for  two  physicians  to  oone  id 
er  assistance.  They  were  sent,  and  continued  in  At- 
tendance upon  her  for  several  days,  when  youth  and  • 
naturally  fine  constitution  enabled  her  to  triumph  oTer 
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a  malady  that  had,  in  all  probability,  been  brought  oo  by 
anxiety  of  mind. 

The  physicians^  on  their  return,  made  a  friendly  re- 
port of  the  loyal  feelings  €)i  the  princess  towards  the 
queen^  which  appears  to  nave  had  a  faTovorable  effect  on 
Mary's  mind. 

^<  And  now/'  says  Camden,  ^^  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
guiding  herself  like  a  ship  in  tempestuous  weather,  beard 
divine  service  after  the  Komish  manner,  was  frequently 
confessed,  and  at  the  {pressing  instances  of  cardinal  Pole, 
and  foi*  fear  of  death,  professed  herself  to  be  of  the  Ro- 
man-catholic religion."  The  queen,  doubting  her  sin- 
cerity, caused  her  to  be  questioned  as  to  her  belief  in 
transubstantiation,  on  which  Elizabeth,  being  pressed  to 
declare  her  opinion,  as  to  the  real  presence  of  the  Sa- 
viour in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  replied  in 
the  following  extempore  lines : — 

"  Clirist  was  the  word  that  spake  it. 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it. 
And  what  his  word  did  make  it. 
That  I  heUBiQ,  and  Uke  it.** 

It  was  impossible  for  either  Catholic  or  Protestant,  to 
impugn  the  orthodoxy  of  this  simple  scriptural  explana- 
tion, of  one  of  the  sublimest  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
faith.  It  silenced  the  most  subtle  of  her  foes,  at  least  they 
forbore  to  harass  her,  with  questions  on  theological  sub- 
jects. Dr.  Storey,  however,  in  one  of  his  fierce  decla- 
mations against  heretics,  declared  '*  that  it  was  of  little 
avail  destroying  the  branches,  as  Jong  as  the  root  of  all 
heresies,"  meaning  the  princess  Elizabeth,  ^'  were  suffered 
to  remain."' 

The  delusive  hopes  which  queen  Mary  entertained  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  of  bringing  an  heir  to  England, 
appear  to  have  altered  Elizabeth's  position,  even  with 
her  own  party,  for  a  time,  and  Philip,  being  desirous  of 
pleasing  the  people  of  England,  is  supposed  to  have  in- 
terceded with  his  consort  for  the  liberation  of  all  the  pri- 
soners in  the  Tower,  also  that  he  requested  that  his 

^  Camden. 
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sister-in-law,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  might  be  admitted 
to  share  in  the  Christmas  festivities  at  fiuimpton  Court* 

She  travelled  from  Woodstock  under  the  charge  of 
sir  Henry  Bedingfeld,  and  rested  the  first  night  at 
Ricote.^  The  next  she  passed  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Dormer,  at  Winge,in  Buckinghamshire,  and  from  thence 
to  an  inn  at  Colnebrook,  where  she  slept.  At  this  place 
she  was  met  by  the  gentlemen  and  yeomen  of  ber  own 
household,  to  the  number  of  sixty,  ^'  much  to  all  their 
comforts,"  who  had  not  seen  her  for  several  months ;  they 
were  not,  however,  permitted  to  approach  near  enough 
to  speak  to  her,  but  were  all  commanded  to  return  to 
London.*  The  next  day  she  reached  Hampton  Court,  and 
was  ushered  into  the  **  prince's  lodgings,  but  the  doors 
were  closed  upon  her  and  guarded,  so  that  she  had  rea- 
son to  suppose  she  was  still  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner. 
Soon  after  her  arrival  she  was  visited  by  Gardiner, 
and  three  other  of  the  queen's  cabinet,  whom,  without 
waiting  to  hear  their  errand,  she  addressed  in  the  follow- 
ing words: — 

"  My  lords,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  for  me  thinks  I  have 
been  kept  a  great  while  from  you,  desolately  alone. 
Wherefore  I  would  entreat  you  to  be  a  means  to  the  king's 
and  queen's  majesties,  that  I  may  be  delivered  from  my 
imprisonment,  in  which  I  have  been  kept  a  long  time,  as 
to  you,  my  lords,  is  not  unknown."* 

Gardiner,  in  reply,  told  her  ^^  she  must  then  confess 
her  fault,  and  put  herself  on  the  queen's  mercy."  She 
replied,  <<  that  rather  than  she  would  do  so,  she  would 
lie  in  prison  all  her  life,  that  she  had  never  offended 
against  the  queen,  in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  that  she 
craved  no  mercy  at  her  majesty's  hand,  but  rather  de- 
sired to  put  herself  on  the  law." 

The  next  day  Gardiner  and  his  colleagues  came  to  her 
again,  and  Gardiner  told  her  on  his  knee,  "  that  the 
queen  marvelled  at  her  boldness  in  refusing  to  confess 
her  offence,  so  that  it  might  seem,  as  if  her  majesty  had 
wrongfully  imprisoned  her  grace." 

*  Warton.  •  Fox.  •  Ibid. 
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Nay,**  replied  Elizabeth,  "  she  may,  if  it  please  her, 
punish  me  as  she  thinketh  good." 

"  Her  majesty  willeth  me  to  tell  you,"  retorted  Gar- 
diner, *'  that  you  must  tell  another  tale  ere  that  you  are 
set  at  liberty."  Elizabeth  replied,  ^*  that  she  had  as  lief 
be  in  prison,  with  honesty,  as  to  be  abroad  suspected  of 
her  majesty,"  adding,  **  that  which  I  have  said  I  will 
stand  to." 

"  Then,"  said  Gardiner,  "  your  grace  hath  the  vantage 
of  me  and  these  lords,  for  your  long  and  wrongful  im- 
prisonment." 

"  What  advantage  I  have  you  know,"*  replied  Eliza- 
beth ;  ^'  I  seek  no  vantage  at  your  bands  for  your  so  deal- 
ing with  me — but  God  forgive  you  and  me  also."  They 
then,  finding  no  concessions  were  to  be  obtained  from 
her,  withdrew,  and  Elizabeth  was  left  in  close  confine- 
ment for  a  week,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  was 
startled  by  receiving  a  summons,  to  the  queen's  presence 
one  night,  at  ten  o'clock.  Imagining  herself  in  great 
danger,  she  bade  her  attendants  "  pray  for  her,  for  she 
could  not  tell  whether  she  should  ever  see  them  again." ' 
She  was  conducted  to  the  queen's  bed-chamber,  where 
the  interview  that  has  been  related  in  the  memoir  of 
queen  Mary  took  place.* 

It  has  always  been  said,  that  Philip  of  Spain  was  con- 
cealed behind  a  large  screen,  or  the  tapestry,  to  witness 
this  meeting  between  the  royal  sisters,  after  their  long 
estrangement.  Historians  have  added,  *^that  he  wa6 
thus  ambushed,  in  order  to  protect  Elizabeth  from  the 
violence  of  the  queen,  if  necessaiy,  but  there  was  no 
warrant  for  such  an  inference.  Mary  was  never  addicted 
to  the  use  of  striking  arguments ;  and  Elizabeth,  at  that 
period  of  her  life,  knew  how  to  restrain  her  lips  froni 
angry  expletives,  and  her  fingers  from  fighting.  Philip's 
object,  therefore,  in  placing  himself /7^^,  could  scarcely 
have  been  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  fair  play  between 
the  ladies,  in  the  event  of  their  coming  to  blows,  as  gravely 
insinuated  by  Fox  and  others,  but  rather,  we  should 
surmise,  with  the  jealous  intention  of  making  himself  ac- 
quainted, with  what  passed  between  his  consort  and  the 

'  Fox.  *  Life  of  queen  M«rf ,  ^o\.  ^. 
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heiress  presumptive  of  England^  against  whose  lifis,  he  and 
his  father  had,  for  the  last  fifteen  months,  practised  with 
such  determined  malice,  that  Philip  ought  to  have  been, 
as  it  appeared  he  really  was,  ashamed  to  look  upon  her 
for  the  first  time  face  to  fiice.  Great  confiuion  ents 
among  historians,  as  to  the  year,  in  which  this  memoraUe 
interview  took  place,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  in  the  autumn  of  1554/  because  of  the  presence  of 
Philip  of  Spain,  and  his  friend  Philibert  of  tSavoy^  who 
both  graced  the  festivals  of  the  English  court,  that 
Christmas  and  no  other,  and  it  is  supposed,  that  one 
<^ject  of  bringing  Elizabeth  into  the  royal  cirde,  on  this 
oocasbn,  was  to  affinrd  the  gallant  Savoyard  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  pleading  his  own  cause  to  her  in  person. 

Philibert  was  not  only  invited  to  receive  the  hand  of 
Elizabeth,  but  was  actually  inducted  in  her  town  resi- 
dence, during  his  stay  in  London.  ^'  The  prince  is  ex- 
pected in  four  days,''  writes  Noaiiles  to  his  sovereign,' 
^*and  apartments  are  prepared  for  him  in  Somerset  Houses 
which  now  belongs  to  the  lady  Elizabeth.''  When  he 
arrived  he  was  so  very  ill  from  sea-sickness  that  he  was 
obliged  to  stay  at  Dover  fifteen  days,  to  the  great  r^ret 
of  the  king  and  queen. 

At  the  brilliant  Christmas-eve  festival,  Elizabeth  ap- 
peared once  more  publicly  in  her  sister's  palace,  bs  the 
second  royal  personage  in  the  realm;  as  snch  she  took  her 
place,  both  at  feasts  and  tournaments,  before  the  as- 
sembled chivalry  of  England,  Spain,  and  Flanders;,  in 
the  presence  of  Alva,  Egmont,  Ruy  Gomez,  and  odier 
distinguished  men,  whose  fame  for  good  or  evil  ez- 
randed  throughout  Europe.  Her  own  suitor,  Philibert 
Emanuel,  the  most  illustrious  for  worth  and  valour, 
was  also  present.  At  this  banquet,  Elizabeth  was  seated 
at  the  queen's  table — next  the  loysi  canopy  or  doth  of 

^  Noaiiles  repeatedly  wrote  to  France  in  the  month  of  Deeember  ^Ht 
H  was  the  wish  of  the  king  and  queen  to  ree&we  Elisabeth  and  Courtcnaf 
▼ery  soon  publicly  into  farour,  and  to  set  them  at  liberty  directly  aftcr- 
wardsybut  that  Gardiner  put  it  off  till  after  the  dissolution  of  Parliament. 
These  notices  corroborate  the  idea  that  the  private  recanciliatioQ  of  the 
queen  and  her  sister  had  previously  taken  place.  Some  weeks  afterward^ 
he  declares  *<  that  Courtenay  was  set  at  liberty,  but  as  lor  lady  Elisabeth 
he  can  tell  nothing  certain  id>out  her." — Noaiiles,  vol.  iv.  pp.  62, 161. 
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estate.    After  sapper  she  was  served  by  her  former 
treacherous  friend  and  cruel  foe.  Lord   Paget,  with  a 

emed  napkin  and  a  plate  of  comfits.  She  retired, 
irer,  to  her  ladies,  before  the  masking  and  dancing 
be^,  perhaps  to  avoid  any  communication  with  her 
mtDr,  in  the  rejection  of  whose  addresses  (after  events 
fiiUy  manifested)  the  queen  supported  her.'  It  would 
bnre  been  a  more  deadly  blow  to  the  Protestant  interest 
of  this  country,  than  all  the  persecutions  with  which  it 
us  visited  in  the  succeeding  years  of  Mary's  reign, 
kad  Elizabeth,  while  yet  her  character  was  flexiNe, 
Harried  this  great  man.  In  this  case,  as  may  be  mthered 
from  his  matrimonial  felicity  with  Margaret  of  Valois, 
the  intellectual  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  the  personal 
character  and  happiness  of  Elizabeth  would  have  been 
improved,  but  England  might  have  remained,  if  we  may 
pAg&  from  the  slavish  devotion  of  the  era  to  the  religion 
of  their  monarch,  a  Roman-catholic  country.  The  ex- 
tmie  beauty  and  grace  of  Courtenay's  person,  perhaps 
Rndered  Elizabeth  indifferent  to  the  addresses  of  Phili- 
krt  Emanuel. 

On  St.  Stephen's  day,  Elizabeth  heard  matins  in  the 
Queen's  closet,  in  the  chapel-royal,  on  which  occasion 
m  was  attired  in  a  style  of  almost  bridal  elegance, 
vearing  a  robe  of  rich  white  satin,  passamented  all  over 
with  large  pearls.  At  the  tournament,  on  the  29th  of 
December,  she  sat  with  their  majesties  in  the  royal  gallery 
to  witness  the  grand,  but  long- delayed  pageant  of  the 
jousting,  in  honour  of  her  sister's  nuptials.  Two  hundred 
Bears  were  broken  on  tliis  occasion,  by  the  cavaliers  of 
^pain  and  Flanders,  attired  in  their  national  costume.' 
The  great  respect  with  which  Elizabeth  was  treated 
at  this  period,  by  the  principal  personages  in  the  realm, 
can  scarcely  be  more  satisfactorily  proved,  than  by  the 
Ulowing  account,  which  Fox  narrates  of  a  dispute 
between  one  of  her  servants,  and  an  ill-mannered  trades- 

'  8et  the  translation  of  Mary'i  letter  of  remoof  trance  to  her  hutband, 
lifcof  Mary,  vol.  ▼.  p«  438,  where  the  queen  urges  the  unwillingness  both 
tf  her  niter  and  the  parliament,  to  the  marriage,  and  the  inexpediency  of 
It  both. 

*  Cotton.  MS.,  Vitell.  f 
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man  about  the  court,  who  had  said,  <^  that  jilt,  the  lady 
Elizabeth,  was  the  real  cause  of  Wyat's  rising."'  The 
princess's  man  cited  the  other  before  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  to  answer  for  his  scandalous  language,  and  there 
expressed  himself  as  follows: — **  I  saw  yesterday,  at  court, 
that  my  lord  cardinal  Pole,  when  meeting  the  princess 
in  the  presence-chamber,  kneeled  down  and  kissed  her 
hand ;  and  I  saw  also,  that  king  Philip,  meeting  her, 
made  her  such  obeisance,  that  his  knee  touchied  the 
ground;  and  then  me-thinketh  it  were  too  much  to  suffer 
such  a  varlet  as  this,  to  call  her  jilt,  and  to  wish  them  to 
hop  headless,^  that  shall  wish  her  grace  to  enjoy  possession 
of  the  crown,  when  God  shall  send  it  unto  her  in  right 
of  inheritance." 

"Yea,"  quoth  Bonner,  who  was  then  presiding,  *«  when 
God  sendeth  it  unto  her,  let  her  enjoy  it."  However, 
the  reviler  of  Elizabeth  was  sent  for,  and  duly  reproved 
for  his  misbehaviour. 

Elizabeth  failed  not  to  avail  herself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  her  court  to  her  royal  brother-in-law," 
with  whom  she  was  on  very  friendly  terms,  although  she 
would  not  comply  with  his  earnest  wish,  of  her  becoming 
the  wife  of  his  friend  and  ally,  Philibert  of  Savoy. 

The  period  of  Elizabeth's  return  to  Woodstock  is 
doubtful ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  she  was  under  any 
particular  restraint  there,  for  she  had  all  her  own  people 
about  her,  and  early  in  the  spring,  1555,  some  of  the 
members  of  her  household  were  accused  of  practising, 
by  enchantment,  against  the  queen's  life.  Elizabeth  had 
ventured  to  divert  her  lonely  sojourn  in  the  royal  bowers 
of  Woodstock,  by  secret  consultations  with  a  cunningclerk 
of  Oxford,  one  John  Dee,  (afterwards  celebrated,  as  an 
astrologer  and  mathematician,  throughout  Europe,)  and 
who,  by  his  pretended  skill  in  divination,  acquired  an 
influence  over  the  strong  mind  of  that  learned  and  clear- 
headed princess,  which  he  retained  as  long  as  she  lived.' 
A  curious  letter  of  news  from  Thomas  Martin  of  London, 
to  Edward  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devonshire,  then  travelling 

'  Fox's  Martyrology,  book  3rd,  folio  774  ■  Michele's  Reports. 

'  Godwin's  Lives  of  the  Necromancers.  J.  Dee.     Likewise   Diary  of 

John  Dee^  edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  £sq.^  F.  A.  S. ,  for  the  Camden  Society 
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in  Italy,  was  lately  discovered  at  the  State  Paper  Office, 
which  was  doubtless  intercepted;  and  considering  to 
whom  it  was  written,  and  the  facts,  in  which  Elizabeth's 
name  is  implicated,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  document 
of  no  common  interest.  "  In  England/'  says  he,  **  all 
is  quiet ;  such  as  wrote  traitorous  letters  into  Germany 
be  apprehended,  as  likewise  others,  that  did  calculate  the 
king's,  the  queen's,  and  my  lady  Elizabeth's  nativity, 
whereof  one  JDee,  and  Gary,  and  Buder,  and  one  other 
of  my  lady  Elizabeth's,  are  accused,  that  they  should  have 
a  familiar  spirit,  which  is  the  more  suspected,  for  that 
Ferys,  one  of  their  accusers  had,  immediately  on  the 
accusation,  both  of  his  children  stricken — ^the  one  with 
death,  the  other  with  blindness." 

Carey  and  Butler  were  both  related  to  Elizabeth,  by 
her  maternal  lineage,  and  Dee  had  obtained  access  ta 
her,  through  his  relationship  and  intimacy  with  her  con- 
fidential servants,  the  Parrys.  Elizabeth  escaped  a  public 
implication  in  the  charge  of  these  occult  practices ;  her 
household  were  faithful  to  her,  but  it  was  probably  the 
cause  of  her  removal  from  Woodstock,  and  of  her  being 
once  more  conducted  as  a  prisoner  of  state  to  Hampton 
Court,  which,  according  to  most  authorities,  she  was,  a 
second  time,  April  1555.^ 

It  has  been  generally  said,  that  she  was  indebted  for 
her  liberation  to  the  good  offices  of  her  brother-in-law, 
Philip  of  Spain,'  who,  when   he  found  himself  disap- 

Sinted  in  his  hopes  of  an  heir  to  England  by  queen 
ary,  and  perceived  on  how  precarious  a  thread  her 
existence  hung,  became  fully  aware  of  the  value  of 
Elizabeth's  life,  as  the  sole  barrier  to  the  ultimate  recog- 
nition of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots  and  dauphiness  of 
France,  as  queen  of  Great  Britain.  To  prevent  so  dan- 
gerous a  preponderancy  in  the  balance  of  power  from 
tailing  to  his  political  rival,  the  monarch  of  France,  he 
wisely  determined,  that  Elizabeth's  petty  misdemeanors 
should  be  winked  at,  and  the  queen  finally  gave  her 
permission  to  reside  once  more  in  royal  state,  at  her  own 

'  Aikin;   Turaer;  Warton;  Rapin;  Burnet. 
'  Speed ;  Burnet ;  Rapin  ;  Lingard ;   Aikin  i  Camden. 
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favourite  abode,  Hatfield  House,  in  Hertfordshire.  At 
parting,  Marv  placed  a  ring  on  the  princess's  fineer,  to 
the  vmue  of  seven  hundral  crowns,  as  a  pledge  of 
amity. 

It  was  not,  however,  Mary's  intention  to  restore  Elizar 
beth  so  entirely  to  liberty,  as  to  leave  her  the  unrestrained 
mistress  of  her  own  actions,  and  sir  Thomas  Pope  was 
entrusted  with  the  responsible  office  of  residii^  in  her 
liouse,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  her  from  intri^ing 
with  suspected  persons,  either  abroad  or  at  home.  Veiling 
the  intimation  of  her  sovereign  will  under  the  semblance 
of  a  courteous  recommendation,  Mary  presented  this  gen- 
tleman to  EUzabeth,  as  an  officer  who  was  hencefbr£  to 
reside  in  her  family,  and  who  would  do  his  best  to  render 
her  and  her  houselu>ld  comfortable.'  Elizabeth,  to  wbaia 
sir  Thomas  Pope  was  already  well  known,  had  the  tact 
to  take  this  in  good  part.  Slie  had  indeed  reason  to  re- 
joice that  her  keeper,  while  she  remained  as  a  state  pri- 
soner at  large,  was  a  person  of  such  honourable  and 
friendly  conditions,  as  this  learned  and  worthy  gentleman. 
The  fetters  in  which  he  held  her  were  more  like  floweiy 
wreatlis  flung  lightly  round  her,  to  attach  her  to  a  bower 
of  royal  pleasaunoe^  than  ausht  which  might  remind  her  <^ 
the  stern  restraints,  bv  which  she  was  surrounded,  during 
her  incarceration  in  the  Tower,  and  her  subsequent  abode 
at  Woodstock  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1554^ 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  she  did  not  take  her  final 
departure  from  the  court  till  late  in  the  autumn.  It  is 
certain,  that  she  came  by  water  to  meet  the  queen  her 
sister  and  Philip,  at  Gi*eenwich,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
a  personal  farewell  of  him.  at  his  embarkation  for  flanders. 

Elizabeth  did  not,  however,  make  one  in  the  royal 
processicm,  when  queen  Mary  went  through  the  city  in 
an  open  litter,  in  order  to  shew  herself  to  the  people, 
who  had  long  believed  her  to  be  dead.  At  thb  very 
time  Elizabetn  passed  to  Greenwich  by  water,  and  shot 
London  Bridge  in  a  shabby  barge,  very  ill  appointed, 
attended  by  only  four  damsels  and  three  gentlemen. 
With  all  this  the  people  were  much  displeased,  as  they 

>  Hey  woocTs  England's  Elizabeth.    Warton's  Lift  of  sir  Thomas  Pope. 
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supposed  it  was  oontrived^  that  they  might  not  see  the 
pnncess,  which  they  greatly  desired.*  Daring  king 
Philip's  absence  he  manifested  a  great  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  Elizabeth,  whether  personal  or  political  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  ascertain.  Her  vanity  led  her  to  believe 
that  her  brother-in-law  was  in  love  with  h^,  and  much 
she  boasted  of  the  same  in  after  lifis*  Meantime  he 
wrote  many  letters  to  his  wife,  queen  Mary^  and  to  some 
E^aoish  grandees,  resident  at  the  English  court,  com- 
mending Elizabeth  to  their  kindness.  She  made  many 
visits  to  the  queen,  and  went  to  mass  every  day,  besides 
fasting  with  her  very  sedulously,  in  order  to  qualify 
themselves,  for  the  reception  of  the  pope's  pardon,  and 
to  fit  them  for  the  benefits  of  the  jubilee,  which  he  had 
granted.' 

Altogether  Elizabeth  appeared  to  be  fairly  in  her 
sister's  good  graces ;  ikm*  did  Mary  ever  betray  the  least 
personal  jealousy,  respecting  kins  Philip's  regard  for  her 
sister.  Yet  contemporaries,  and  even  Elizabeth  herself, 
after  the  queen's  deadi,  had  much  to  say  on  the  subject, 
attributing  to  him  partiality  beyond  the  due  degree  of 
brotherhood ;  insomuch,  that,  many  years  subsequently, 
Thomas  Cecil,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Burleigh,  repeated 
at  Elizabeth's  court,  that  king  Philip  had  been  heard  to 
say,  after  his  return  to  Spain,  ^^  That  whatever  he  suf- 
fered frc»n  queen  Elizabeth  was  the  just  judgment  of 
God,  because,  being  married  to  queen  Mary,  whom  he 
thought  to  be  a  most  virtuous  and  good  lady,  yet  in  the 
fancy  of  love  he  could  not  afiect  her  ;  but  as  for  the  lady 
Elizabeth,  he  was  enamoured  of  her,  being  a  fiur  and 
beautiful  woman."* 

When  Elizabeth  took  her  final  departure  firom 
London  to  Hatfield  that  autumn,  October  18th,  the 
pec^le  crowded  to  obtain  a  sight  of  her ;  ^  great  and 
small,"  says  Noailles,  *^  followed  her  through  the  city, 
and  greeted  her  with  acclamations,  and  sudi  vehement 
manifestations  of  affection,  that  she  was  fearful  it  would 

'  M.  de  NoaiUes'  Defpatehw  from  Eoglmnd,  voL  ▼.  pp.  64,  1^,  127; 
Aiigtut  26,  1555.  *  Strype,  and  Mks  Askiiu 

'  Bishop  Goodman  in  bit  Court  of  James^  toI.  i.  p.  4. 
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expose  her  to  the  jealousy  of  the  court,  and  with  her 
wonted  exercise  of  caution  she  fell  back  behind  some 
of  the  officers  in  her  train,  as  if  unwilling  to  attract 
public  attention  and  applause.  At  Hatfield  she  was 
permitted  to  surround  herself,  with  her  old  accustomed 
train  of  attached  servants,  among  whom  were,  her 
beloved  governess,  Mrs.  Katharine  Ashley,  her  husband, 
the  Parrys,  and  last,  not  least,  her  learned  preceptor 
Roger  Ascham,  who  had  obtained  the  preferment  of 
Latm  secretary  to  her  sister,  the  queen,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  visit  and  resume  his  instructions  to  Eliacabeth, 
who,  in  her  twenty<second  year,  was  better  qualified  than 
ever,  to  make  the  most  of  the  advantages  she  enjoyed 
under  such  an  instructor.  On  the  14th^of  September, 
1555,  Ascham  wrote  to  his  friend  Sturmius — *'  From 
MetuUus^  you  will  learn  what  my  most  noble  Elizabeth 
is.  He  will  tell  you,"  pursues  Ascham,  <^  how  much  she 
excels  in  Greek,  Italian,  Latin,  and  French,  also  her 
knowledge  of  things  in  general,  and  with  what  a  wise 
and  accurate  judgment  sne  is  endowed.''*  He  added, 
'<  that  Metullus  thought  it  more  to  have  seen  Elizabeth 
than  to  have  seen  England.  The  lady  Elizabeth  and 
I,"  pursues  Ascham,  "  are  reading  together  in  Greek 
the  orations  of  Eschines  and  Demosthenes;  she  reads 
before  me ;  and  at  first  sight  she  so  learnedly  compre- 
hends, not  only  the  idiom  of  the  language  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  orator,  but  the  whole  grounds  of  contention^ 
— the  decrees,  and  the  customs  and  manners  of  the 
people,  as  you  would  greatly  wonder  to  hear."  Again, 
in  a  conversation  with  Ayfmer,  on  the  subject  ot  the 
talents  and  attainments  of  the  princess,  he  said,  **  I 
teach  her  words  and  she  me,  things.  I  teach  her  the 
tongues  to  speak,  and  her  modest  and  maidenly  looks 
teach  me  works  to  do,  for  I  think  she  is  the  best  dis- 
posed of  any  in  all  Europe."  Castiglione,  an  Italian 
master,  added,  '<  that  Elizabeth  possessed  two  qualities 
that  were  seldom  united  in  one  woman — namely,  a  sin- 

'  Thu  was  a  learned  foreigner,  who  was  indebted  to  Ascham,  for  an 
introduction  to  the  princess,  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  of  coo- 
Tersing.  *  Ascham's  Epistles,  p.  51. 
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gular  wit,  and  a  marvellous  meek  stomach."  ^  He  was, 
however,  the  only  person,  who  ever  gave  the  royal 
lioness  of  the  Tudor  line,  credit  for  the  latter  quality, 
and  very  probably  intended  to  speak  of  her  affability, 
but  mistook  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

According  to  Noailles,  the  queen  paid  Elizabeth  a 
visit  at  Hatfield,  more  than  once,  this  autumn,  and  yet 
soon  after,  it  appears,  when  Elizabeth  had  removed 
to  another  of  her  houses  in  Hertfordshire,  that  two 
of  her  majesty's  officers  arrived  with  orders  to  take 
Mi*s.  Katharine  Ashley,  and  three  of  Elizabeth's  maids 
of  honour,  into  custody,  which  they  actually  did,  and 
lodged  Mrs.  Ashley  in  the  Fleet  prison,  and  the  other 
ladies  in  the  Tower.'  The  cause  of  this  extraordinary 
arrest  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Speed 
openly  attributes  it  to  the  hostility  of  Gardiner;  and 
Miss  Aikin,  taking  the  same  view,  observes,  *<  that  it 
was  a  last  expiring  effort  of  his  indefatigable  malice 
against  Elizabeth."  He  died  on  the  12th  of  November. 
When,  however,  the  intriguing  disposition  of  Mrs. 
Ashley  is  remembered,  and  that  it  was  on  the  eve  of  the 
abortive  attempt  of  sir  Henry  Dudley  to  raise  a  fresh 
insurrection  in  England,  in  favour  of  Elizabeth  and 
Courtenay,  and  that  several  of  the  princess's  household 
were  actually  implicated  in  the  plot,  it  is  more  natural 
to  suppose,  that  she  and  the  other  ladies  had  been 
accused  of  carrying  on  a  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  confederates.  Elizabeth  had  the  prospect  of  a 
new  royal  suitor  at  this  period,  for  a  report  was  preva- 
lent, when  the  archduke  of  Austria  came  to  visit  his 
kinsman,  Philip  II.,  at  Brussels,  December  1555,  that 
his  intention  was  to  propose  for  her  hand ;  as  for  her 
former  lover,  Philibert  Emanuel,  of  Savoy,  be  had  com- 
mitted himself  both  with  Philip  and  Elizabeth,  having 
been  seen  making  love  from  his  window  to  the  fair 
duchess  of  Lorraine,  Christina  of  Denmark;'  and  for  the 
present  the  princess  had  a  respite  from  his  unwelcome 
addresses.  The  respectful  and  kind  attention  which 
Elizabeth  received  from  sir  Thomas  Pope,  during  her 

*  Strype*s  Life  of  Aylmer.  '  Speed.     Aikin.  '  Noailles. 
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residence  under  his  friendl  v  surteillance  at  HatfieU,  is 
testified  bv  the  following  posaiige  in  a  contemponry 
chronicle:^ — '*  At  Shroreticle,  sir  Thomas  Pope  made 
for  the  lady  Elizabeth,  all  at  his  own  cost,  a  grand  tod 
rich  masking  in  the  great  hall  at  Hatfield,  where  tbe 
pageants  were  marvellously  furnished.  There  vere 
there  twelve  minstrels  antiquely  disguised,  witli  fortf- 
six  or  more  gendemen  and  ladies,  many  knights,  nobles 
and  ladies  of  honour,  apparelled  in  crimson  satin,  em- 
broidered with  wreathes  of  gold,  and  garnished  viih 
borders  of  hanging  pearl.  There  was  the  device  of  t 
castle,  of  cloth  of  gold,  set  with  pom^ranates  about  the 
batdements,  with  shields  of  knights  hanging  therefinooi 
and  six  knights  in  rich  harness  tourneyed.  At  nif;btf 
the  cupboard  in  the  hall  was  of  twelve  stages,  niainlj 
furnished  iinth  garnish  of  gold  and  silver  ves^s,  aodi 
banquet  of  seventy  dishes,  and  after  a  voidj  of  spices  and 
subtleties,  with  thirt}*  spice  plates,  all  at  the  charj^e  of 
sir  Thomas  Pope ;  and  the  next  day,  the  play  of  Hob* 
femes.  But  the  queen,  percase,  mislikea  these  foUiei) 
as  by  her  letters  to  sir  Thomas  Pope  did  appear,  and 
so  these  disguisings  were  ceased.^  The  reason  of  Manr^s 
objection  to  these  pageants  and  public  entertainoenlS} 
was  probably  on  account  of  the  facility  thev  afforded  (at 
the  admission  of  strangers  and  emissaries  irom  the  king 
of  Fi'ance,  or  the  ibreign  ambassadors,  with  whooi 
Elizabeth  and  lier  partisans  liad  been  so  frequent)/ 
suspected  of  intriguing. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1556  were  agitated  bjr* 
scries  of  new  plots  by  die  indefatigable  conspirators  ^ 
made  Elizabeth's  name  the  rallying  point  of  ^ 
schemes  of  insurrection,  and  this  whether  she  conseoted 
or  not.  It  was  extremely  dangerous  for  her,  that  pe^ 
sons  of  her  household  were  alwavs  involved  in  these 
attempts.  In  the  conspiracy,  between  the  king  of  France 
and  sir  Henry  Dudley,  to  depose  Mary  and  raise  Eli^ 
belli  to  the  throne,  two  of  Elizabeth's  chief  officer*  vere 
ileeply  engaged :  these  men,  Peckliam  and  Weme*  wef* 
tried  and  executed.     Their  confessions,  as  usual,  impli- 

>MS.  CottoD.  Vitell.,i:& 
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cated  Elizabeth,  who,  it  is  asserted,  owed  her  life  to  the 
interposition  of  king  Philip  ;'  likewise,  it  is  said  that  he 
obliged  Mary  to  drop  all  inquiry  into  her  guilt,  and  to 
give  out  that  she  believed  Peckbam  and  Weme  had  made 
use  of  the  name  of  their  mistress  without  her  authori^r. 
Moreover,  Mary  sent  her  a  ring  in  token  of  her  amity» 
That  Mary  did  so  is  probable,  but  that  she  acted  on 
compulsion  and  against  her  inclination  is  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  a  letter  concerning  the  next  insurrection, 
which  took  place  in  June,  a  few  weeks  after,  in  which 
Elizabeth  was  actually  proclaimed  queen.  A  young 
man  named  Cleoburv.  who  was  extremely  Kke  the  earl 
of  Devonshire,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  as  if  that 
noble  had  returned  from  exile,  and  proclaimed  Elizabeth 
queen  and  himself  king,  as  Edward  earl  of  Devonshire 
and  lier  husband.  This  scene  took  place  in  Yaxely 
church,  but  the  adventurer  was  immediately  seized^  and 
in  the  September  following,  was  executed  tor  treason  at 
Bury.  Ihis  insurrection  was  communicated  to  Eliza- 
beth by  a  letter  from  the  hand  of  queen  Mary  herself; 
a  kind  one  it  may  be  gathered  from  toe  following  answer 
still  extant,  where,  amidst  Elizabeth's  laboured  and 
contorted  sentences,  this  fact  may  be  elicited  by  the 
reader. 

PftiNcsss  EuzABira  TO  Qvnnr  Makt.' 

"<  August  2,  1556. 

"  When  I  reTolve  in  mind  (moat  noUe  queen)  the  old  lore  of  peyniins 
to  their  princes,  and  the  reverent  fear  of  the  Romant  to  their  seoatey  I 
cannot  but  muse  for  my  part  and  blush  for  thein^  to  sec  the  rebellious 
hearts  and  devilish  intents  of  Christians  in  name,  but  Jews  in  deed, 
towards  their  anointed  king,  which  methinks  if  thej  had  feared  God, 
(though  they  could  not  hare  loved  the  state)  they  should  for  the  dread  of 
their  own  plague,  have  refrained  that  wickedness,  which  their  bounden 
duty  to  your  majesty  had  not  restrained.  But  when  I  call  to  remem- 
brance that  the  devil^  tamquamUo rugiemg  eireumvit  qwtrent  fuem  dtnorart 

'  Lingard,  p.  219,  vol.  vii.,  who  quotes  from  die  MS.  Lifo  of  the 
Duchess  of  Feria,  (Jane  Dormer)  but  when  the  Duchess  of  Feria  wrote, 
she  was  living  in  Spain,  the  subject  of  Philip  II.,  and  had  been  deep  in  the 
Bidolphi  plot  for  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  at  that  time,  it  was  part  of  the 
policy  of  Philip's  advocates,  to  reproach  Elizabeth  with  ingratitude  to 
him  for  having  preserved  her  life  from  her  sister,  which  Elizabeth 
earnestly  and  officially  denied.  A  letter  of  the  duehcss  of  Feria  from 
Spain,  on  family  matters,  forms  an  interesting  portion  of  the  Stradling 
Correspondence,  edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  Traherne. 

'  Lansdown  MSS.,  1296,  p.  37. 
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potest,  like  a  roaring  lion  goeth  about  seeking  whom  he  ma;  deroor.  I 
da  the  less  manrel  that  he  (the  devil)  have  gotten  such  ooriccs  into  ha 
))rafGvsGd  house,  as  vtrsscis  (without  God's  grace)  more  apt  to  vnt  bit 
(the  derits)  palace  than  meet  to  inhabit  English  land.  I  am  theboldff 
to  call  them  (Marys  rebels)  his  imps,  for  that  St.  Paul  saith,  teditktin^ 
jiVii  diaboli,  the  seditious  are  sons  of  the  devil ;  and  since  I  have  so  good  s 
buckler,  I  fear  less  to  enter  into  their  judgment. 

*'  Of  this  I  assure  your  majestv.  it  had  been  my  part,  above  the  mt» 
to  bewail  such  things,  though  my  name  had  not  been  in  them,  yetmncli 
it  vexed  me,  that  the  devil  owcth  me  such  a  hate,  as  to  put  in  any  part  of 
his  mischievous  instigations,  whom,  as  I  profess  him  my  ibe,  (that  is,  lU 
Christians'  enemy,)  so  wish  I  he  had  some  other  way  invented  to  spite  BBfc 

"  But  since  it  hath  pleased  God  thus  to  bewray  their  (the  {•svyeal^ 
malice,  I  most  humbly  thank  him,  both  that  he  has  ever  thus  prcsenil 
your  majesty  through  his  aid,  much  like  a  lamb  from  the  horns  of  thii 
Basan's  bull  (the  decil)  and  also  stirred  up  the  hearts  of  your  loving  sub* 
jects  to  resist  them,  and  deliver  you  to  his  honour  and  their*  (the  iiatf- 
fftnts')  shame.  The  intelligence  of  which,  proceeding  from  ymtr  msydg, 
deserves  more  humble  thanks  than  vith  my  pen  I  can  render^  whidi  as  inr 
nite  I  will  have  to  number  (i.e.,  vrill not  attempt  to  nrnmher.) 

**  And  amongst  earthly  things  I  chiefly  wish  this  one,  that  there  vvt 
as  good  surgeons  for  making  anatomies  of  hearts  (that  I  might  shcviif 
thoughts  to  your  majesty)  as  there  are  expert  physicians  of  bodies,  sbtelD 
express  the  inward  griefs  of  maladies  to  their  patients.  For  then  I  dodk 
not,  hut  know  well,  that  whatever  others  should  sutject  by  malice,  fA 
your  majesty  should  be  sure,  by  knowledge,  that  the  more  such  m^ 
render  effuscate  the  clear  light  of  my  soul,  the  more  my  tried  thocgto 
should  listen  to  the  dimming  of  their  (the  insurgents*)  hidden  malice.' 

**  But  since  wishes  are  vain  and  desires  ofk  fail,  I  must  crave  that  wf 
deeds  may  supply  that,  which  my  thoughts  cannot  declare,  and  that  thcr 
1>e  not  misdcumed,  as  the  facts  have  been  so  well  tried.  And  like  ail 
have  been  your  faithful  subject  from  the  beginning  of  your  reign,  so  shd 
no  wicked  ]icrson  cause  me  to  change  to  the  end  of  my  life.  And  thuil 
commend  your  majesty  to  God's  tuition,  whom  I  beseech  long  time  li 
I)rcserve,  ending  with  the  new  remembrance  of  my  old  suit/  more  tbia 
lor  that  I  should  not  be  forgotten,  than  for  I  think  it  not  remembered 

"  From  Hatfield,  the  *2nd  of  August. 

'*  Your  majesty's  obedient  subject  and  humble  sister, 

"  Elizabitb. 

Her  majesty  was  happily  satisfied  with  the  painfully 
elaborate  and  metaphorical  protestations  of  innocence 
and  loyalty,  contained  in  this  letter,  and  the  princesi 
continued  in  the  gentle  keepinfjr  of  sir  Tliomas  Pope 
He  appears  to  have  been  really  fond  of  liis  royal  clifl^g^ 
who  for  her  part  well  knew  how  to  please  him  by  her 

"  Eiizabcth  evidently  means  the  insurgents*  shame ;  by  grammiuc" 
construction  it  would  be  the  loving  subjects.  Her  letters  of  vindicatimi,  bf 
rcison  of  the  perpetual  confusion  of  the  relatives,  are  difficult  to  rtt^ 

*  Either  the  insurgents,  or  the  devil's  imps,  or  the  physicians:  vhici" 
them  this  rehitive  refers  to,  is  not  clear. 

*  Some  favour  she  had  previously  a^ked  ;  this  proves  the  queen  VH  ^ 
familiar  correspondence  with  her. 
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learned  and  agreeable  conversation,  and  more  especially 
by  frequently  talking  with  him,  on  the  subject  nearest 
to  his  heart,  Trinity  College,  which  he  had  just  founded 
at  Oxford,  for  a  president  priest  and  twelve  fellows. 
He  mentions  in  one  of  his  lettei's,  with  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion, the  interest  she  manifested  in  hb  college.  ^'  The 
princess  Elizabeth,"  says  he,  ^'  often  asketh  me  about 
the  course  I  have  devised  for  my  scholars,  and  that  part 
of  my  statutes  respecting  study  I  have  shewn  her  she 
likes  well.  She  is  not  only  gracious,  but  most  learned, 
ye  right  well  know." 

Two  of  the  fellows  of  this  college  were  expelled  by  the 
utsident  and  society,  for  violating  one  of  the  statutes. 
They  repaired  in  great  tribulation  to  their  founder,  and, 
idmowledging  their  faulty  implored  most  humbly  for  re- 
idmittance  to  his  college.  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  not  liking 
in  his  own  relen tings,  to  countenance  the  infringements 
01  the  laws,  he  had  made  for  the  good  government  of  his 
college,  yet  willing  to  extend  the  pardon  that  was  soli- 
cited, kindly  referred  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the 
princess,  who  was  pleased  to  intercede  for  the  culprits, 
that  they  might  be  restored  to  their  fellowships,  on  which 
the  benevolent  knight  wrote  to  the  president,'  *'  that  al- 
though the  two  offenders,  Sympson  and  lludde,  had  well 
deserved  their  expulsion  from  his  college,  yet  at  the  desire 
and  commandment  of  the  lady  Elizabeth's  grace,  seconded 
Inr  the  request  of  his  wife,  he  had  consented  that  they 
would,  on  making  a  public  confession  of  their  fault,  and 
aobmitting  to  a  fine,  be  again  received,  and  that  it  should 
k  recorded  in  a  book  that  they  had  been  expelled,  and 
that  it  was  at  the  lady  Elizabeth's  and  his  wife's  desire  that 
they  were  re-admitted,  and  that  he  was  fully  resolved  never 
to  do  the  like  again  to  please  any  creature  living,  the 
^oeen's  majesty  alone  excepted."  This  letter  bears  date 
August  22, 1530. 

In  the  following  November,  Elizabeth  having  been  ho- 
'^red  with  an  invitation  to  her  sister's  court,  came  to 

^don  in  state.     Her  entrance  and  the  dress  of  her 
'^inue,  are  thus  quaintly  recorded  by  a  contemporary. 

'  War  ton 'a  Life  of  sir  Thomas  Pope 
VOL,  Yl,  K 
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<<  The  28th  day  of  November,  came  riding  through  Smidw 
field  and  Old  Baily,  and  through  Fleet  Street  unto  So* 
merset  Place,  my  good  lady  Elizabeth*s  grace,  the  queen's 
sister,  with  a  great  company  of  velvet  coats  and  cbainSf 
her  grace's  gentlemen,  and  after,  a  great  company  of  her 
men,  all  in  red  coats,  guarded  with  a  broad  guard  <rf  black 
velvet  and  cuts,"*  (slashes). 

Elizabeth  found  herself  treated  with  so  many  flattering 
marks  of  attention,  by  the  nobility  as  well  as  the  commonSj 
whose  darling  she  always  had  been,  that  she  assembled  a 
sort  of  court  around  her,  and  determined  to  settle  herself 
in  her  town  residence  for  the  winter.  She  was,  howevert 
assailed  by  the  council,  at  the  instance  of  her  royal  brother- 
in-law,  with  a  renewal  of  the  persecution  she  had  under- 
gone in  favour  of  her  persevering  suitor,  Philibert  of 
Savoy.  The  imperial  ambassadors  nad  been  very  urgent 
with  the  queen  on  the  subject,  and  Elizabeth  found  she 
had  only  been  sent  for  in  order  to  conclude  the  marriage 
treaty.  The  earnestness  with  which  this  was  pushed  on, 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Courtenay,  naturally  &vours 
the  idea,  that  a  positive  contract  of  marriage  had  sub- 
sisted between  that  unfortunate  nobleman  and  the  princessy 
which  had  formed  a  legal  impediment  to  her  entering  into 
any  other  matt*imonial  engagement  during  his  life.  She 
was,  however,  positive  in  her  rejection  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy's  hand,  though,  as  before,  she  protested  her  unal- 
terable devotion  to  a  maiden  life,  as  the  reason  of  her  re- 
fusal.' After  this  decision  she  was  compelled  to  give  up 
tlie  hope  of  spending  a  festive  Christmas  in  London,  and 
the  Cottonian  MS.*  records  her  departure,  after  the  brief 
sojourn  of  one  week,  in  these  words : — 

**  On  the  third  day  of  September  came  riding  from  her 
place  (Somerset  House)  my  lady  Elizabeth's  grace,  from 
Somerset  Place,  down  Fleet  Street  and  through  Old 
Baily  and  Smithfield,  and  so  her  grace  took  her  way 
towards  Bishop  Hatfield." 

Such  was  the  disgust  that  Elizabeth  had  conceived 
during  her  late  visit  to  court,  or  the  apprehensions  that 
had  been  excited  by  the  intimidation  used  by  the  Spanish 

>  MS.  Cotton.,  f.  5.  »  Warton ;  Aikin.  »  Vitell,  f.  5. 
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party,  that  she  appears  to  have  contemplated,  the  very 
impolitic  step,  of  secretly  withdrawing  from  the  realm,  that 
was  so  soon  to  become  her  own,  and  taking  refuge  in 
France.  Henry  II.  had  never  ceased  urging  her  by  his 
wily  agent  Noaiiles  to  accept  an  asylum  in  his  court, 
doubtless  with  the  intention  of  securing  the  only  person 
who,  in  the  event  of  queen  Mary's  death,  would  stand 
between  his  daughter-in-law  and  the  crown  of  England. 
Noailles  had,  however,  interfered  in  so  unseemly  a  manner 
in  the  intrigues  and  plots  that  agitated  England,  that  he 
had  been  recalled,  and  superseded  in  his  office  by  his 
brother,  die  bishop  of  Acqs,  a  man  of  better  principles, 
and  who  scrupled  to  become  a  party  in  the  iniquitous 
scheme  of  deluding  a  young  and  inexperienced  princess 
to  her  own  ruin.  With  equal  kindness  and  sincerity  this 
worthy  ecclesiastic  told  the  countess  of  Sussex,  when  she 
came  to  him  secretly  in  disguise,  to  ask  his  assistance  in 
conveying  the  lady  Elizabeth  to  France,  <<  that  it  was  an 
unwise  project,  and  that  he  would  advise  the  princess  to 
take  example  by  the  conduct  of  her  sister,  who,  if  she  had 
listened  to  the  counsels  of  those  who  would  have  per- 
suaded her  to  take  refuge  with  the  emperor,  would  still 
have  remained  in  exile."  The  countess  returned  again 
to  him  on  the  same  errand,  and  he  then  plainly  told  her^ 
^<  that  if  ever  Elizabeth  hoped  to  ascend  the  throne  of 
England,  she  must  never  leave  the  realm."  A  few  years 
later  he  declared  "  that  Elizabeth  was  indebted  to  him  for 
her  crown."  Whatever  might  be  the  cloud  that  had 
darkened  the  prospects  of  the  princess,  at  the  period  when 
she  had  cherished  intentions  so  fatal  to  her  own  interests. 
It  quickly  disappeared,  and  on  the  25th  of  February, 
1557,  she  came  from  her  house  at  Hatfield  to  London, 
<<  attended  by  a  noble  company  of  lords  and  gentlemen, 
to  do  her  duty  to  the  queen,  and  rested  at  Somerset 
House  till  the  ^8th,  when  she  repaired  to  her  majesty  at 
Whitehall  with  many  lords  and  ladies."^  Again :  *•  one 
morning  in  March  the  lady  Elizabeth  took  her  horse 
and  rode  to  the  palace  of  Shene,  with  a  goodly  company 
of  lords,  ladies,  knights  and  gentlemen."    These  visits 

>  MS.  Cotton.  VittU. 
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were  probably  on  account  of  the  return  of  Philip  of 
Spain,  which  restored  the  queen  to  unwonted  cheerfoi- 
ness  for  a  time^  and  caused  a  brief  interval  of  gaiety  in 
the  lugubrious  court. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  lively  pen  of  Giovanni  Mi- 
chele,  the  Venetian  ambassador/  for  the  following  gra- 
phic sketch  of  the  person  and  character  of  Elizabeth,  at 
this  interesting  period  of  her  life.  '*  Miladi  Elizabeth,'^ 
says  he,  ''  is  a  lady  of  great  elegance,  lx)th  of  body  and 
mind,  though  her  face  may  be  called  pleasing  rather  than 
beautiful.  She  is  tall  and  well  made,  her  complexion 
fine,  though  rather  sallow."  Her  bloom  must  have  been 
prematurely  faded  by  sickness  and  anxiety  ;  for  Elizabeth 
could  not  have  been  more  than  three  and  twenty  at  this 
period.  ^<  Her  eyes,  but  above  all,  her  hands,  which  she 
takes  care  not  to  conceal,  are  of  superior  beauty.  In  her 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Italian  languages,  she  sur- 
passes the  queen,  and  takes  so  much  pleasure  in  the 
latter,  that  she  will  converse  with  Italians  in  no  other 
tongue.  Her  wit  and  understanding  are  admirable, 
as  she  has  proved  by  her  conduct  in  the  midst  of  suspi- 
cion and  danger,  when  she  concealed  her  religion,  and 
comported  herself  like  a  good  Catholic."  Katharine 
Parr  and  lady  Jane  Gray  made  no  such  compromise 
with  conscience ;  indeed,  this  dissimulation  on  the  part 
of  Elizabeth  appears  like  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
text,  **  the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  gene- 
ration, than  the  children  of  light."  Michele  proceeds 
to  describe  Elizabeth  ^^  as  proud  and  dignified  in  her 
manners ;  for  though  she  is  well  aware  what  sort  of  a 
mother  she  had,  she  is  also  aware  that  this  mother  of 
hers  was  united  to  the  king  in  wedlock,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  holy  church,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  primate 
of  the  realm."  This  remark  is  important,  as  it  proves  that 
the  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn  was  considered  legal  by 
the  representative  of  the  Catholic  republic  of  Venice. 
However,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  queen,  though  she 
hates  her  most  sincerely,  yet  treats  her  in  public  with 

'  From  the  report,  made  by  tlint  envoy,  of  tlic  state  of  England,  on  his 
return  to  his  own  country,  in  the  year  1557.  MSS.  Cotton.  Nero  B.  7. 
EXWSf  2nd  series;  vol.  ii. 
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every  oatward  sign  of  afTection  and  regard,  and  never 
converses  with  her,  but  on  pleasing  and  agreeable  sub- 

Cits.^  A  proof,  by  the  bye,  that  Mary  neither  annoyed 
r  sister  by  talking  at  her,  nor  endeavoured  to  irritate 
her  by  introducing  the  elements  of  strife  into  their  per- 
aooal  discussions  virhen  they  vi^ere  together.  In  this,  the 
^ueen,  at  least,  behaved  with  the  courtesy  of  a  gendewo- 
-nao.    Michele  adds,  ^*  that  the  princess  had  contrived  to 

Sratiate  herself  with  the  king  of  Spain,  through  whose 
oence  the  queen  was  prevented  from  having  her  de- 
dared  illegitimate,  as  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  do,  by 
an  act  of  parliament,  which  would  exclude  her  from  the 
Arone.  It  is  believed,"  continues  he,  "  that  but  for 
iUb  interference  of  the  king,  the  queen  would,  without 
leinorse,  chastise  her  in  the  severest  manner;  for 
ivhatever  plots  against  the  queen  are  discovered,  my  lady 
Bisabeth,  or  some  of  her  people,  are  always  sure  to  be 
iDendoned  among  the  persons  concerned  in  them." 
3Iichele  tells  us,  moreover,  '*  that  Elizabeth  would  ex- 
ceed her  income  and  incur  large  debts,  if  she  did  not 
Cdently,  to  avoid  increasing  the  jealousy  of  the  queen, 
t  her  household  and  followers,  for,"  continues  he, 
*  there  is  not  a  lord  or  gentleman  in  the  realm,  who  has 
lot  sought  to  place  himself,  or  a  brother,  or  son,  in  her 
aervice.  Her  expenses  are  naturally  increased  by  her  en- 
deavours to  maintain  her  popularity,  although  she  op- 
|MK8  her  poverty  as  an  excuse  for  avoiding  the  proposed 
enlargements  of  her  establishment."  This  plea  answered 
another  purpose,  by  exciting  the  sympathy  of  her  people, 
and  their  indignation,  that  the  heiress  of  the  crown 
ihoiild  suffer  from  straitened  finances.  Elizabeth  was, 
nevertheless,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  income  her  father 
hadprovidedforher  maintenance — three  thousand  pounds 
a  your,  equal  to  twelve  thousand  per  annum  of  the  pre- 
Wt  currency,  and  precisely  the  same  allowance  which 
Vary  had  before  her  accession  to  the  crown. 

•*  She  is,"  pursues  Michele,  "  to  appearance,  at  liberty 
>*her  country  residence,  twelve  miles  from  London,  but 
*^ly  surrounded  by  spies  and  shut  in  with  guards,  so 
^  no  one  comes  or  goes,  and  nothing  is  spoken  or 
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done  without  the  queen's  knowledge.**  Such  is  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  of  Elianibeth's  posi- 
tion in  her  sister's  court,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  he  is  the  same  man,  who  had  intrigued  with  the  con- 
spirators to  supply  them  with  arms,  and  that  his  infor- 
mation is  avowedly  only  hearsay  evidence.  After  this,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  enrich  these  pages  with  the  account 

£*ven  by  an  English  contemporary  of  one  of  the  pageants 
at  were  devis^  for  her  pleasure,  by  the  courteous  dragoa 
by  whom  the  captive  princess  was  guarded,  in  her  own 
fair  mansion  of  Hatfield  and  other  domains  adjacent.^ 

*^  In  April,  the  same  year,  (155?,)  she  was  esoorted 
from  Hatfield  to  Enfield  chase,  by  a  retinue  of  twelve 
ladies,  clothed  in  white  satin,  on  ambling  palfreys,  and 
twenty  yeomen  in  green,  all  on  horseback,  tnat  her  grace 
might  hunt  the  hart.  At  entering  the  chase  or  fiunest^ 
she  was  met  by  fifty  archers  in  scarlet  boots  and  yellow 
caps,  armed  with  gilded  bows ;  one  of  whom  presented 
her  a  silver-headed  arrow  winged  with  peacock's  feallien. 
Sir  Thomas  Pope  had  the  devising  of  this  show.  At 
the  close  of  the  sport,  her  grace  was  gratified  with  the 
privilege  of  cutting  the  buck's  throat," — a  compliment 
of  which  Elizabeth,  who  delighted  in  bear-baitings  and 
other  savage  amusements  of  those  semi-barbarous  day% 
was  not  unlikely  to  avail  herself.  When  her  sistert 
queen  Mary,  visited  her  at  Hatfield,  Elizabeth  adorned 
her  great  state  chamber  for  her  majesty's  reception,  with 
a  sumptuous  suit  of  tapestry,  representing  the  siege  of 
Antioch ;  and  after  supper  a  play  was  performed  by  the 
choir-boys  of  St.  Paul's ;  when  it  was  over,  one  of  the 
children  sang,  and  was  accompanied  on  Uie  virginals  by 
no  meaner  musician  than  the  princess  Elizabeth  hersdf.' 
The  account  of  Elizabeth's  visit  to  the  queen,  at  Ricb- 
mond,  and  the  splendid  banquet  and  pageant  wfaidk 
Mary,  with  the  assistance  of  sir  Thomas  Pope,  with 
whom  her  majesty  was  long  in  consultation  on  the  sab- 
ject,  devised  for  the  entertainment  of  her  sister,  has  been 
described  in  the  life  of  queen  Mary.* 

^  MS.  Cotton.    Vitell.  f.  5.     Strype. 
•  Ma  Cotton.  Vitell  f. 5.  •Vol. t. 
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brief  time  established   between   Urt-r-r  rovil  liii-f-,   v.^ 
destined  to  beonoe  more  intermpted.  bv  tbe  pertinacioas 
interferenoe  of  king  PhiMp.  in  favoar  of  his  triend"*  r.iairi- 
mooial  soit  for  Elizabeth.     Her  hand  «^as  probably,  ibe 
iward  with  whidi  that  monarch  had  promised  to  guerdon 
Ua  brave  friend,  fcr  his  good  serrices  at  2?t.  Queniin,  but 
the  ffallant  Savoyard  fi>and  that  it  was  easier  to  win  a 
battle  in  the  field,  under  ererr  disadvantage,  than  to 
oooqner  the  determination  of  an   obdumte  lady  love. 
Elinbeth  would  not  be  disposed  of  in  marriage  to  please 
any  one,  and  as  she  made  her  refusal  a  matter  of  consci- 
ence, the  queen  ceased  to  importune  her  on  the  subject. 
Philip,  as  we  have  seen,  endeavoured  to  compel  his  reluc- 
tant wifi^  to  interpose  her  authority,  to  force  Elizabeth  Co 
fiilfil  the  engagement  he  had  made  for  her,  and  ^lary 
proved,  that  she  had,  on  occasion,  a  will  of  her  own  as  well 
as  her  sister.     In  short,  the  ladies  made  common  cause, 
and  quiedy  resisted  his  authorit}*.'     He  had  sent  his  two 
noble  kinswomen,  the  duchesses  of  Parma  and  Lorraine, 
to  persuade  £lizaj>eth  to  comply  with  his  desire,  and  to 
iXMivey  her  to  the  continent,  as  the  bride  elect  of  his 
friend,  but  Elizabeth,  by  her  sister's  advice,  declined  re- 
ceiving these  fiur  envoys,  and  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
tmrn  without  fulfilling  the  object  of  their  mission. 

Meantime,  Elizabeth  received  several  overtures  from 
the  ambassador  of  the  great  Gustavus  Vasa,  kin^  of 
Sweden,  who  was  desirous  of  obtaining  her  in  mamage 
for  his  eldest  son,  Prince  Eric.'  She  declined  listening 
to  this  proposal,  because  it  was  not  made  to  her  through 
the  medium  of  the  queen  her  sister.  The  ambassador 
told  her,  in  reply,  <^  that  the  king  of  Sweden,  his  master, 
as  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,  thoudit  it  most 
proper  to  make  the  first  application  to  herself,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to  her,  to  enter 
into  such  an  alliance,  and  if  she  signified  her  consent,  he 
would  then,  as  a  king,  propose  it  in  due  form  to  her  ma^ 
jesty."     This  delicacy  of  feeling  was  in  unison  with  the 

>  See  Mary's  Life,  vol.  v. 
'  Camden.   Warton'a  Life  of  Pope. 
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chivalric  character  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  who  having  deli- 
vered his  country  from  a  foreign  yoke,  had  achieved  the 
reformation  of  her  church  wimout  persecution  or  blood- 
shed, and  regarding  Elizabeth  as  a  protestant  princess 
who  was  suffering  for  conscience'  sake,  was  nobly  desi- 
rous of  making  her  his  daughter-in-law.  Elizabeth,  how- 
ever, who  had  previously  rejected  the  heir  of  his  neigh- 
bour. Christian  of  Denmark,  desired  the  Swedish  envoy 
to  inform  his  master  '<  that  she  could  not  listen  to  any 
proposals  of  the  kind  that  were  not  conveyed  to  h^ 
through  the  queen's  authority,"  and  at  the  same  time 
declared,  *^  that  if  left  to  her  own  free  will  she  would 
always  prefer  a  maiden  life."  This  affair  reaching  her 
majesty's  ears,  she  sent  for  sir  Tliomas  Pope  to  court,  and 
having  received  from  him  a  full  account  of  this  secret 
transaction,  she  expressed  herself  well  pleased  with  the 
wise  and  dutiful  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  and  directed  him 
to  write  a  letter  to  her  expressive  of  her  approbation. 
When  sir  Thomas  Pope  returned  to  Hatfield,  Mary  com- 
manded him  to  repeat  her  commendations  to  the  princess, 
and  to  inform  her  ^^  that  an  official  communication  had 
now  been  made  to  her,  from  the  king  of  Sweden,  touch- 
ing the  match  with  his  son,  on  which  she  desired  sir 
Thomas  to  ascertain  her  sister's  sentiments  from  her  own 
lips,  and  to  communicate  how  her  grace  stood  affected 
in  this  matter,  and  also  to  marriage  in  general."^ 

Sir  Thomas  Pope,  in  compliance  witn  this  injunction, 
made  the  following  report  of  what  passed  between  hioH 
self  and  Elizabeth  on  the  subject. 

'^  First,  after  I  had  declared  to  her  grace  how  well  the  queen's  majesty 
liked  of  her  prudent  and  honourable  answer  made  to  the  same  messenger 
(from  the  king  of  Sweden,)  I  then  opened  unto  her  grace,  the  effects  of  the 
said  messenger's  credence,  which  after  her  grace  had  heard,  I  said  that 
the  queen's  highness  had  sent  me  to  her  grace,  not  only  to  declare  the  same, 
but  also  to  understand  how  her  grace  liked  the  said  motion.  Whereunto^ 
after  a  little  pause,  her  grace  answered  in  form  following: — 

**'  Master  Pope,  I  require  you,  after  my  most  humble  coramradations 
unto  the  queen's  majesty,  to  render  unto  the  same  like  thanks^  that  it 
pleased  her  highness  of  her  goodness,  to  conceive  so  well  of  my  answer 
made  to  the  said  messenger,  and  herewithal  of  her  princely  commendation, 
with  such  speed  to  command  you  by  your  letters,  to  signify  the  same  unto 
me,  who  before  remained  wonderfully  perplexed,  feariug  that  her  majesty 

^  Warton'8  life  of  sir  Thomas  Pope. 
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might  mistake  the  same,  for  which  her  goodnesH  I  acknowledge  myself 
bound  to  honour,  serve,  love  and  obey  her  highness  during  my  life.  Re- 
quiring you  also  to  say  unto  her  majesty,  that  in  the  king  my  brother's 
time,  there  was  offered  me  a  very  honourable  marriage  or  two^  and  ambas- 
sadors sent  to  treat  with  me  touching  the  same,  whereunto  I  made  my 
humble  suit  unto  his  highness,  (as  some  of  honour  yet  living  can  be  testi- 
monies) that  it  would  like  the  same  (king  Edward)  to  give  me  leave  with 
his  grace's  favour  to  remain  in  that  estate  I  was,  which  of  all  others  best 
pleased  me,  and  in  good  faith,  I  pray  you  say  unto  her  highness,  I  am  even 
at  this  present  of  the  same  mind,  and  so  intend  to  continue  with  her  ma- 
jesty's favour,  assuring  her  highness  I  so  well  like  this  state,  as  I  persuade 
myself  there  is  not  any  kind  of  life  comparable  to  it.  And  as  concerning 
my  liking  the  motion  made  by  the  said  messenger,  I  beseech  you  say  unto 
her  majesty,  that  to  my  remembrance  I  never  heard  of  his  master  before 
this  time,  and  that  I  so  well  like  both  the  message  and  the  messenger,  as 
I  shall  most  humbly  pray. God  upon  my  knees,  that  from  henceforth  I  may 
never  hear  of  the  one  nor  the  other." 

Not  the  most  civil  way  in  the  world,  it  must  be  owned, 
of  dismissing  a  remarkably  civil  offer,  but  Elizabeth  gives 
her  reason,  in  a  manner  artfully  calculated  to  ingratiate 
herself  with  her  royal  sister.  **And  were  there  nothing 
else,"  pursues  she,  '^  to  move  me  to  mislike  the  motion 
other,  than  tliat  his  master  would  attempt  the  same  with- 
out making  the  queen's  majesty  privy  thereunto,  it  were 
cause  sufficient."  "  And  when  her  grace  had  thus  ended,*' 
resumes  sir  Thomas  Pope,  in  conclusion,  **  I  was  so  bold, 
as  of  myself,  to  say  unto  her  grace,  her  pardon  first  re- 
quired, that  I  thought  few  or  none  would  believe  but  her 
grace  would  be  right  well  contented  to  marry,  so  there 
were  some  honourable  marriage  offered  her,  by  the  queen's 
highness,  or  with  her  majesty's  assent.  Whereunto  her 
grace  answered,  ^  What  I  shall  do  hereafter  I  know  not, 
but  I  assure  you,  upon  my  truth  and  fidelity,  and  as  God 
be  merciful  unto  me,  I  am  not  at  this  time  otherwise 
minded  than  I  have  declared  unto  you.  No,  though  I 
were  offered  the  greatest  prince  in  all  Europe.'"  Sir 
Thomas  Pope  adds  his  own  opinion  of  these  protestations, 
in  the  following  sly  comment,  *'And  yet  percase  (perhaps) 
the  queen's  majesty  may  conceive  this  rather  to  proceed 
of  a  maidenly  shamefacedness,  than  upon  any  such  certain 
determination." 

This  important  letter  is  among  the  Harleian  MSS., 
and  is  endorsed, "  The  lady  Elizabeth,  her  grace's  answer, 
made  at  Hatfield,  tlie  26th  of  April,  1558,  to  sir  T.  Pope, 
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knt.,  bebg  sent  from  the  queen's  majesty  to  understand 
how  her  grace  liked  of  the  motion  of  marriage,  made  Inr 
the  king  elect  of  Swetheland's  messenger."^  It  affinw 
unquestionable  proof,  that  Elizabeth  was  allowed  foil 
liberty  to  decide  for  herself,  as  to  her  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  this  Protestant  suitor  for  her  hand,  bear  brother- 
in-law,  king  Philip,  not  being  so  much  as  consulted  on  the 
subject.  Camden  asserts,  ^  uiat  after  Philip  had  given  up 
the  attempt  of  forcing  her  to  wed  his  friend,  Phuibert  of 
Savoy,  he  would  fain  have  made  up  a  marriage  between 
her  and  his  own  son,  don  Carlos,  who  was  then  a  boy  of 
sixteen;  but  he  finally,  when  he  became  a  widower, 
offered  himself  to  her  acceptance,  instead  of  his  heir. 

Elizabeth  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  any  implication 
in  Stafford's  rebellion,  but  among  the  Spaniards  a  report 
was  circulated,  that  her  hand  was  destined  to  reward  the 
earl  of  Westmoreland,  by  whom  the  insurrection  wm 
quelled.  There  were  also  rumours  of  an  engagement 
between  her  and  the  earl  of  Arundel.  Tliese  are  men- 
tioned in  Gonsalez.'  She  is  always  called  ^  Madame 
Isabel"  in  contemporary  Spanish  memoirs.  Though 
much  has  been  asserted  to  the  contrary,  the  evidences  of 
history  prove,  that  Elizabeth  was  on  amicable  terms  with 
queen  Mary  at  the  time  of  her  death,  and  for  some 
months  previous  to  that  event. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  the  count  de  Feria,  one  of 
I%ilip's  most  confidential  counsellors,  brought  the  dying 
queen  a  letter  from  her  absent  consort,  who,  already 
embarrassed  in  a  war  with  France,  and  dreading  the 
possibility  of  the  queen  of  Scots  being  placed  on  the 
throne,  reauested  Mary  to  declare  Elizaoeth  her  suc- 
cessor. The  queen  had  anticipated  his  desire,  by  her 
previous  appointment  of  Elizabeth,  from  whom  she,  bow- 
ever,  exacted  a  profession  of  her  adherence  to  the  Catholic 
creed. 

Elizabeth  complained,  ^'  that  the  queen  should  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  ner  faith,"  and,  if  we  may  credit  the 
duchess  of  Feria,  added,  ^'That  she  prayed  God  that 

>  MS.  Harleiao,  444—7;  also  MS.  Cotton.  ViteU.  1^  1& 
'  Memorias  de  U  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia.    Madrid. 
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the  earth  might  open  and  swallow  her  alive,  if  she  were 
not  a  true  Roman  Catholic."'  Although  Elizabeth  never 
scrupled  throughout  her  life  to  sacrifice  truth  to  ex- 
pediency,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  one  could,  to 
secure  a  temporal  advantage,  utter  so  awful  a  perjury. 
She  after waros  told  count  leria,  that  *'  she  acknowledged 
the  real  presence  in  the  sacrament,  at  least,  so  the  count 
affirnied,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Philip  11.  the  day  before 
queen  Mary  died.  She  likewise  assured  the  lord  Lamar 
of  her  sincerity  in  this  belief,  and  added,  <<  that  she  did 
now  and  then  pray  to  the  Virgin  Mary."  Strype,  wha 
quotes  documents  in  support  ofthese  words  of  Mizabeth, 
offers  no  contradiction  to  them.' 

Edwin  Sandys,  in  a  letter  to  Bullinger,  gives  a  very 
different  report  of  the  communication  wnich  passed  be* 
tween  the  royal  sisters.  "  Mary,  not  long  before  her 
death,"  says  he/  <<  sent  two  members  of  her  council  to 
her  sister  Elizabeth,  and  commanded  them  to  let  her 
know  <  that  it  was  her  intention  to  bequeath  to  her  the 
royal  crown,  together  with  the  dignity  that  she  was  then 
in  possession  of  by  risht  of  inheritance.'  In  return,  how- 
ever, for  this  great  favour  conferred  upon  her,  she  re- 
quired of  her  three  things:  first,  'that  she  would  not 
change  her  privy  council ;'  secondly, '  that  she  would  make 
no  alteration  in  religion ;'  and,  thirdly^  '  that  she  would 
discharge  her  debts,  and  sati^  her  creditors.'  Eliza- 
beth replied  in  these  terms : — <  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear 
of  the  queen's  illness,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  I  diould 
thank  her  for  her  intention  of  giving  me  the  crown  of 
this  realm,  for  she  has  neither  the  power  of  bestowing 
it  upon  me,  nor  can  I  lawfully  be  deprived  of  it,  since  it 
is  my  peculiar  and  hereditary  ri^t.  With  respect  to 
the  council,  I  think  myself  as  much  at  liberQr  to  choose 
my  councillors  as  she  was  to  choose  hers.  As  to  religion, 
I  promise  thus  much,  that  I  will  not  change  it,  provided^ 
only,  that  it  can  be  proved  by  the  word  of  God,  which 
shall  be  the  only  foundation  and  rule  of  my  religion. 

'  MS.  Life  of  the  ducbeas  of  Feria,  p.  156.    Lingard. 
'  Strype's  Annals,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  3. 
*  Zurich  Letters. 
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Lastly,  in  requiring  the  payment  of  her  debts,  she  seems 
to  me  to  require  nothing  more  than  what  is  just,  and  I 
yn\l  take  care  that  they  shall  be  paid  as  far  as  may  lie  in 
my  power.'" » 

Such  is  the  contradictor}'  evidence  given  by  two  con- 
temporarieSy  one  of  whom,  Jane  Dormer,  afterwards 
duchess  of  Feria,  certainly  had  the  surest  means  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  real  state  of  the  case,  as  she  was  one 
of  the  most  trusted  of  queen  Mary's  ladies  in  waiting; 
and  her  subsequent  marriage  with  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor, the  conde  de  Feria,  tended  to  enlighten  her  still 
more  on  the  transactions  between  the  dying  queen  and 
the  princess.  Dr.  Sandys  was  not  in  England  at  the 
time,  and  merely  quotes  the  statement  of  a  nameless  cor- 
respondent as  to  the  affairs  in  England.  The  lofty  tone 
of  Elizabeth's  reply  suited  not  the  deep  dissimulation  of 
her  character,  and  appears  inconsistent  with  the  feet,  that 
she  was  at  that  time,  in  all  outward  observances,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  of  Rome.  She  continued  to  attend 
the  mass,  and  all  other  Catholic  observances,  a  full  month 
after  her  sister's  death,  and  till  she  had  clearly  ascer- 
tained that  the  Protestant  party  was  the  most  nuraeroos, 
and  likely  to  obtain  the  ascendancy.  If,  therefore,  she 
judged  ttiat  degree  of  caution  necessary  after  the  sovereign 
authority  was  in  her  own  hands,  was  it  likely  tliat  ^e 
would  declare  her  opinion  while  the  Catholics,  who  sur- 
rounded the  dying  bed  of  Mary,  were  exercising  the 
whole  power  of  the  crown  ?  Her  answer  was  probably 
comprised  in  language  sufficiently  mystified  to  conceal 
her  real  intentions  from  Mary  and  her  counsellors. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  count  Feria,  in  obedience 
to  the  directions  of  his  royal  master,  went  to  pay  his 
compliments  to  tlie  princess,  and  to  offer  her  the  as- 
surances of  don  Philip's  friendship  and  good  will.  Ehza- 
beth  was  then  at  the  house  of  lord  Clinton,  about  thirteen 
miles  from  London.  There  Feria  sought  and  obtained 
an  interview  with  her,  which  forms  an  important  episode 
in  the  early  personal  annals  of  this  great  sovereign.  The 
particulars  are  related  by  Feria,  himself,  in  a  confidential 

*  Zurich  Letters,  published  by  the  Parker  Society. 
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letter  to  Philip.'  He  says,  *'  the  princess  received  him- 
well,  though  not  so  cordially  as  on  former  occasions." 
He  supped  with  her  and  lady  Clinton,  and^  after  supper, 
opened  the  discourse,  according  to  the  instructions  he 
kad  received  from  the  king  his  master.  The  princess 
had  three  of  her  ladies  in  attendance,  but  she  told  the 
count  '^they  understood  no  other  language  than  English, 
so  he  might  speak  before  them."  He  replied,  ^'  that  he 
should  be  well  pleased  if  the  whole  world  heard  what  he 
had  to  say." 

Elizabeth  expressed  herself  as  much  gratified  by  the 
omnt's  visit,  and  the  obliging  message  he  had  brought 
from  his  sovereign,  of  whom  she  spoke  in  friendly  terms, 
and  acknowledged,  that  she  had  been  under  some  obliga- 
tions to  him  when  she  was  in  prison ;  but  when  the  count 
endeavoured  to  persuade  her  that  she  was  indebted,  for 
the  recognition  of  her  right  to  the  royal  succession,  neither 
to  queen  Mary  nor  her  council,  but  solely  to  don  Philip, 
she  exhibited  some  degree  of  incredulity.  In  the  same 
conference,  Elizabeth  complained  ^^  that  she  had  never 
been  given  more  than  dOOOZ.  of  maintenance,'  and  that  she 
knew  the  king  had  received  large  sums  of  money."  The 
Mnt  contradicted  this,  because  he  knew  it  to  be  a  fact 
|hat  queen  Mary  bad  once  given  her  7000Z.,  and  some 
jewels  of  great  value,  to  relieve  her  from  debts  in  which 
Ae  had  involved  herself,  in  consequence  of  indulging  in 
some  expensive  entertainments,  in  the  way  of  ballets. 
She  then  observed,  "  that  Philip  had  tried  hard  to  in^ 
^Bce  her  to  enter  into  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the 
4jke  of  Savoy,  but  that  she  knew  how  much  favour  the 
^aeen  had  lost  by  marrying  a  foreigner."  The  count 
pipbably  felt  the  incivility  of  this  remark,  but  only  re- 
plied carelessly,  in  general  terms.'  Here  the  details  of 
the  conversation  end,  and  Feria  proceeds  to  communi- 
^ste  his  own  opinion  of  the  princess.  "  It  appears  to 
*c,"  says  he,*  "  that  she  is  a  woman  of  extreme  vanity, 

^  Archives  of  SimanyaJ  •  A  general  term  for  income. 

^  The  expression  used  by  Feria  is,  Para  payor  ciertas  tropas  alemanas^ 
J  Letter  of  count  Feria  to  Philip  II.,  in  the  Archives  of  Siman^a. 
^^rts  of  the  conde  de  Feria,  from  Gonzales^  pp.  254,  255. 
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but  acate.  She  seems  irreaily  to  admire  ber  &llier^s 
system  of  government.  I  fear  much  that  in  rd^ion  she 
will  not  go  right,  as  she  seems  inclined  to  fiiToor  men 
who  are  supposed  to  be  heretics,  and  they  tell  me,  the 
ladies  who  are  about  her,  are  all  so.  She  appears  higUy 
indignant  at  the  things  that  hare  been  done  against  har 
during  her  sbter's  reign.  She  is  much  attached  to  the 
people,  and  is  very  confident  that  they  are  all  oo  her  side^ 
(which  is  indeed  true;)  in  fact,  die  says  <  it  is  they  that 
have  placed  her  in  the  position  she  at  present  holds,'  as 
the  declared  successor  to  the  crown."  On  this  point, 
Elizabeth,  with  great  spirit,  refused  to  acknowledge  that 
she  was  under  any  obligation  either  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
his  council,  or  even  to  the  nobles  of  England,  thouj^ 
she  said  ^^  that  they  had  all  pledged  themsdhres  to  remain 
faithful  to  her."  *^  Indeed,"  concludes  the  count,  <^  there 
is  not  a  heretic  or  traitor  in  all  the  realm  who  has  not 
started,  as  if  from  the  grave,  to  seek  her  and  offer  her 
their  homage." 

Two  or  three  days  before  her  death,  queen  Mary 
sent  Jane  Dormer  to  deliver  the  crown  jewels  to  Eliza- 
beth, together  with  her  dying  requests  to  that  princess 
^^  first,  that  she  would  be  good  to  her  servants ;  secondly, 
that  she  would  repay  the  sums  of  money  that  had  beoi 
lent  on  privy  seats ;  and,  lastly,  that  she  would  continue 
the  church  as  she  had  re-established  it."'  Philip  had 
directed  his  envoy  to  add  to  these  jewels  a  valuable 
casket  of  his  own,  which  he  had  left  at  Whitehall,  and 
which  Elizabeth  had  always  greatly  admired.  In  me- 
mory of  the  various  civilities  this  monarch  had  shewn  to 
Elizabeth,  she  always  kept  his  portrait  in  her  bed- 
chamber, even  after  they  became  deadly  political  foes. 

During  the  last  few  days  of  Mary's  life,  Hatfield  be- 
came the  resort  of  the  time-serving  courtiers,  who  sought 
to  worship  Elizabeth  as  the  rising  sun.  The  conde  de 
Feria  readily  penetrated  the  secret  of  those  who  were 
destined  to  hold  a  distinguished  place  in  her  councils, 
and  predicted  that  Cecil  would  be  her  principal  secre- 
tary.    She  did  not  conceal  her  dislike  of  her  kinsman, 

'  MS.  Life  of  the  duchess  de  Feria.    Lingard. 
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cardinal  Pole,  then  on  his  death-bed.  "  He  Imd  never,** 
she  said,  ^^  paid  her  any  attention,  and  had  caused  her 
great  annoyance.''  There  is,  in  Leti,  a  long  controver- 
sial dialogue  between  Elizabeth  and  him,  m  which  the 
princess  appears  to  have  the  best  of  the  argument,  but, 
however  widely  he  might  differ  with  her  on  theological 
subjects,  he  always  treated  her  with  the  respect  due  to 
her  elevated  rank,  and  opposed  the  murderous  policy  of 
her  determined  foe,  Gardiner.  He  wrote  to  her  in  his 
last  illness,  requesting  her  "  to  give  credit  to  what  the 
dean  of  Worcester  could  say  in  his  behalf,  not  doubting 
but  his  explanations  would  be  satisfactory;"  but  her 
pleasure  or  displeasure  was  of  little  moment  to  him  in 
that  hour,  for  the  sands  in  tlie  waning  glass  of  life  ebbed 
with  him  scarcely  less  quickly  than  with  his  departing 
sovereign  and  friend,  queen  Mary.  She  died  on  the 
17th  of  November,  he  on  the  18th. 

Reports  of  the  death  of  Mary  were  certainly  circu- 
lated some  hours  before  it  took  place,  and  sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton,  who  was  secretly  employed  by  Elizabeth 
to  give  her  the  earliest  possible  intelligence  or  that  event, 
rooe  off  at  fiery  speed  to  Hatfield  to  communicate  the 
tidings.  The  caution  of  Elizabeth  taught  her  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  take  any  steps  towards  her  own  recog- 
nition till  she  could  ascertain,  to  a  certainty,  the  truth  of 
a  report  that  might  only  have  been  devised,  to  betray 
her  into  some  act  that  might  be  construed  into  treason. 
She  bade  Throckmorton  '^  hasten  to  the  palace,  and  re- 
quest one  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber,  who  was  in 
her  confidence,  if  the  queen  were  really  dead,  to  send 
her,  as  a  token,  the  black  enamelled  ring  which  her 
majesty  wore  night  and  day."  The  circumstances  are 
quaintly  versified,  in  the  precious  Throckmorton  metrical 
chronicle  of  the  "  Life  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton." 

"  Then  I,  who  was  misliked  of  the  time, 

Obscurely  sought  to  live  scant  seen  at  aU^ 
So  far  was  I  from  seeking  up  to  climb, 

As  that  I  thought  it  well  to  scqpe  a  fidL 
Elizabeth  I  risited  by  stealth. 
As  one  who  wished  her  quietness  with  health. 
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'  Repairing  of^  to  Hat6eld,  where  sbe  lay, 

My  duty  not  to  slack  that  I  did  owe. 
The  queen  fell  very  sick  as  we  heard  say. 

The  truth  whereof  her  sister  ought  to  know. 
That  her  none  might  of  malice  undermine, 
A  secret  means  herself  did  quickly  find. 

"  Sbe  said  (since  nought  ezcecdcth  woman's  fears. 
Who  still  do  dread  some  baits  of  subtlety,) 

'  Sir  Nicholas,  know  a  ring  my  sister  wears. 
Enamelled  black,  a  pledge  of  loyalty. 

The  which  the  king  of  Spain  in  spousals  gave,— 

If  ought  fall  out  amiss,  *tis  that  I  crave. 

" '  But  hark,  ope  not  your  lips  to  any  one 

In  hope  as  to  obtain  of  courtesy, 
Unless  you  know  my  sister  first  be  gone. 

For  grudging  minds  will  soon  coyne  treachery/ 
So  shall  thyself  be  safe  and  us  be  sure  ; 
Who  takes  no  hurt  shall  need  no  care  of  cure. 

"  *  Her  dying  day  shall  thee  such  credit  get. 
That  all  will  forward  be  to  pleasure  thee. 
And  none  at  all  shall  seek  thy  suit  to  let  (hinder) 

13  ut  go  and  come,  and  look  here  to  find  me.' 
Thence  to  the  court  I  gallopped  in  post. 
Where,  when  I  came,  tlie  queen  gave  up  the  ghost. 

"  The  ring  recehedf  my  brethren,  which  lay 

In  London  town  with  me,'  to  Hatfield  went. 

And  as  we  rode,  there  met  us  by  the  way 
An  old  acquaintance  hoping  avancement, 

A  sugared  bait,  that  brought  us  to  our  bane. 

But  chiefiy  me  who  therewithal  was  ta'en. 

«  I  egged  them  on  with  promise  of  reward ; 
I  thought  if  neither  credit  nor  some  gain 
Fell  to  their  share,  the  world  went  very  hard. 
Yet  reckoned  I  without  mine  host  in  vain. 

"  When  to  the  court  I  and  my  brother  came. 

My  news  was  stale,  but  yet  she  knew  them  true. 
But  see  how  crossly  things  began  to  frame. 

The  cardinal  died,  whose  death  my  friends  may  rue. 
For  then  lord  Gray  and  I  were  sent,  in  hope 
To  find  some  writings  to  or  from  the  pope.** 

'  This  line  stands  thus  in  the  MS.,  which  being  beautifully  written 
no  mistake  can  arise  on  the  part  of  the  transcriber.  Elizabeth's  meaning 
seems  to  be  that  the  ring  was  not  to  be  sought  till  Mary's  death.  Coin 
treachery,  we  think,  should  be  the  phrase  in  the  fourth  line. 

'  At  the  close  of  the  year  1556,  Throckmorton,  who  had  been  banished 
by  Mary  for  his  participation  in  the  rebellion  of  Wyat,  and  had  narrowly 
escaped  paying  the  penalty  of  his  life,  ventured  to  return  to  England. 
He  privately  paid  his  court  to  the  princess  Elizabeth,  who  employed  him, 
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While  Throckmorton  was  on  his  road  back  to  London, 
Mary  expired,  and  ere  he  could  return  with  the  ring 
to  satisfy  Elizabeth  of  the  truth  of  that  event,  which  busy 
rumour  had  ante-dated,  a  deputation  from  the  late  queen's 
council  had  already  arrived  at  Hatfield,'  to  apprise  her  of 
the  demise  of  her  sister,  and  to  offer  their  homage  to  her 
as  their  rightful  sovereign.  Though  well  prepared  for 
the  intelligence,  she  appeared  at  first  amazed  and  over- 
powered at  what  she  heard,  and,  drawing  a  deep  respi- 
ration, she  sank  upon  her  knees  and  exclaimed : — "  O 
domino  factum  est  illud^  et  est  mirabile  in  oculis  nostris  T 
*'  It  is  the  Lord's  doing,  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes,"  * 
'*  which,"  says  our  authority,  (sir  Robert  Naunton,)  "  we 
find  to  this  day  on  the  stamp  of  her  gold,  with  this  on 
her  silver — Posui  Deum  adjviorem.  mtam^ *  "I  have 
chosen  God  for  my  helper." 

Eight-and-twenty  years  afterwards,  Elizabeth,  in  a 
conversation  with  the  envoys  of  France,  Chasteauneuf 
and  Bellievre,  spoke  of  the  tears  which  she  had  shed  on 
the  death  of  her  sister  Mary,  but  she  is  the  only  person 
by  whom  they  were  ever  recorded. 

on  the  report  of  her  sister's  death,  to  ascertain  the  truth  thereof — this  he 
effected  dexterously  and  secretly.  He  was  a  faithful,  but  a  bold  adviser ; 
and  soon  came  to  issue  with  the  new  queen ;  their  point  of  dispute  was  on 
the  propriety  of  excluding  some  zealous  catholic  lords  from  the  council ; 
the  queen  wished  to  retain  them,  sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  insisted  on 
their  dismission.  -The  queen,  irritated  by  the  freedom  of  his  remon- 
strances, exclaimed  : — "  God's  death,  villain,  1  will  have  thy  heaa!" 

A  remark  which  proves  that  swearing  was  an  accomplishment  of  her 
youth.     Throckmorton  very  coolly  replied  to  this  threat— 

*'  You  will  do  well,  madam,  to  consider,  in  that  case,  how  you  will 
afterwards  keep  your  own  on  your  shoulders." 

1  Throckmorton  MSS.  *  Psalm  cxviil  2a 

*  Fragmenta  Regalia* 
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SECOND  QUEEN  REGNANT  OF  ENGLAND  &  IBELAKD. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Recognition  of  Elizabeth  in  parliament — Proclaimed  queen  in  Weatmin- 
ster  Hall,  &c. — Her  first  council— Cecil  placed  at  the  hdm — ^Eliaa- 
beth*8  state  entry  into  London — Sojonm  at  the  Tower — Attends  her 
sister's  fimeral— -Temporises  with  church  reform — Hean  mass  for  a 
month — Rejects  it  on  Christmas-daj — Her  coronatioii — Pageants  and 
processions-— She  re-establishes  the  reformed  church — Declarei  that 
she  will  die  a  virgin — Refiises  Philip  IL — Her  perilous  pftfifi«p  in 
Europe — Instals  her  £sYonrite,  Robert  Dudley,  as  knight  of  the  gar- 
ter— Suitors  for  her  hand — Fetes  to  the  French  ambassador — Toaroa- 
ment,  &c.— Wooed  by  the  earls  of  Arran  and  Arundel — They  are 
rivalled  by  lord  Robert  Dudley — Scandals  regarding  Elisabeth — Ofos 
of  the  archduke  Charles  and  Eric  of  Sweden — ^Portraits  oi  Elisabeth^ 
Reports  of  her  auffriage  with  Robert  Dudley-— Her  popular  charities — 
Elizabeth's  coinage  and  coins — Her  antipathy  to  J.  Knox — fUr  Tint 
to  the  l^Cnt — Progress  through  the  city — Censures  the  marriages  of 
the  Clergy — Severity  to  lady  K.  Oray — Differences  with  the  queen  of 
Scots — Refuses  her  safe  conduct — Entertains  the  grand  prior  of 
France. 

While  queen  Mary  lay  on  her  deatb-bed,  the  greatest 
alarm  had  prevailed  regarding  the  expected  crisis.  A 
contemporary,  who  watched  closely  the  temper  of  the 
public,  thus  describes  the  anxieties  of  the  responsible 
part  of  the  community : — "  The  rich  were  fearful^  the 
wise  careful,  the  honestly-disposed  doubtful,"  and  he 
adds,  emphatically,  "  the  discontented  and  desperate 
were  joyful,  wishing  for  strife  as  the  door  for  plunder."* 
All  persons,  therefore,  who  had  anything  to  lose,  what- 

^  Bishop  Godwin. 
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ever  their  religious  bias  might  be,  must  have  felt  re* 
lieved  at  the  peaceable  accession  of  Elizabeth. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  November,  parliament, 
(which  was  then  sitting)  assembled  betimes,  tor  the  dis* 
patch  of  business.  The  demise  of  the  crown  was,  how- 
ever, only  known  in  the  palace.  Before  noon.  Dr.  Heath, 
the  archbishop  of  York  and  Iprd-chancellor  of  England, 
sent  a  message  to  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
requesting  ^^  that  he,  with  the  knights  and  burgesses  of 
the  nether  house,  would  without  delay  adjourn  to  the 
upper  house,  to  give  their  assents,  in  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance."  When  the  commons  were  assem- 
bled in  the  House  of  Lords,  silence  being  proclaimed, 
lord-chancellor  Heath  addressed  the  united  senate  in 
these  words  : — 

"  The  cause  of  your  summons  hither,  at  this  time,  is  to  signify  to  you, 
that  all  the  lords,  here  present,  are  certainly  certified,  that  God  this  mom- 
ing  hath  called  to  his  merey  our  late  sovereign  lady,  queen  Mary,  which 
hap,  as  it  is  most  heavy  and  grievous  to  us,  so  have  we  no  less  cause 
otherwise,  to  rejoice  with  praise  to  Almighty  God,  for  leaving  to  us  a  true, 
lawful,  and  right  inheritrix  to  the  crown  of  this  realm,  which  is  the  lady 
Blizabeth,  second  daughter  to  our  late  sovereign,  of  noble  memory, 
Henry  VIII.,  and  sister  to  our  said  lafle  queen,  of  whose  most  lawKil 
right  and  title  to  the  crown,  thanks  be  to  God,  we  need  not  doubt.* 

"  Albeit,  the  pariiaroent  (house  of  commons)  by  the  heavy  accident 
of  queen  Mary's  death,  did  dissolve,'  yet,  as  tbey  bad  been  elected  to  re> 
present  the  common  people  of  the  realm,  and  to  deal  for  them  in  nuaters 
of  state,  they  could  no  way  better  discharge  that  trust  than,  in  joining  with 
the  lords,  in  publishing  the  next  succession  to  the  crown.' 

<*  Wherefore  the  lords  of  this  house  have  determined,  with  your  assenta 
and  consents,  to  pass  from  hence  into  the  palace,  and  there  to  proclaim  the 
lady  Elizabeth  queen  of  ^is  realm,  without  any  further  Irocf  of  time.** 

^^  God  save  queen  Elizabeth !"  was  the  response  of 
the  lords  and  commons  to  the  speech  of  their  lord-chan- 
cellor— "  Long  may  queen  Elizabeth  reign  over  us  !** 

>  Holinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  1784,  first  edition.    1577. 

*  Such  was  the  law  of  the  realm  till  the  7th  and  8th  yean  of  William 
III.,  cap.  15,  which  enacted  that  parliament  should  sit  for  six  months,  if 
not  sooner  dissolved  by  the  reigning  monarch. 

'  Hay  ward's  Annals  of  Elizabeth,  Camden  Society,  p.  2.  The  impor- 
tant  speech  of  lord->chanoellor  Heath  is  conjointly  preserved  in  Hay  ward 
and  Holinshed.  Drake's  Parliamentary  History,  after  quoting  the 
journals  of  the  house,  indignantly  points  out  Rapin's  deliberate  falsifica- 
tion on  this  point  of  history. 
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<*  And  soy^  adds  our  chronicle,  <^  was  this  parliament  d]»» 
solved  by  the  act  of  God." 

Thus,  through  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  lord- 
chancellor  of  England,  was  the  title  of  queen  Elizabeth 
rendered  indisputable,  for  her  first  proclamation  and 
recognition,  were  rendered  most  solemn  acts  of  parlia- 
ment. It  is  scarcely  possible,  but  that  Heath  must  ha^e 
foreseen  his  own  doom,  and  that  of  his  religion,  of  which 
he  was  at  that  moment,  with  the  exception  of  the  eXf 
piring  Pole,  the  ostensible  head  in  England,  yet  it  b 
most  evident,  that  he  preferred  consulting  the  general 
good,  by  averting  a  civil  war,  to  the  benefit  of  his  own 
particular  class.  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  his 
conduct,  at  this  crisis,  secured  the  loyalty  of  the  catholics 
of  England  to  Elizabeth. 

All  the  important  acts  of  the  united  houses  of  parlia- 
ment respecting  the  recognition  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
were  completed  before  the  clock  struck  twelve,  that  17th 
of  November.'  The  lords,  with  the  heralds,  then  en- 
tered the  palace  of  Westminster,  and  directly  before  its 
hall  door,  after  several  solemn  soundings  of  trumpets, 
the  new  queen  was  proclaimed  "  Elizabeth,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and 
defender  of  the  faith,  &c."  This  *«  &c.'*  hides  an  im- 
portant  historical  fact — ^namely,  that  she  was  not  then 
proclaimed  supreme  head  of  the  church. 

The  young  duke  of  Norfolk,  as  earl-marshal,  accom- 
panied by  several  bishops  and  nobles,  then  went  into  the 
cit}',  where  they  met  the  lord-mayor  and  civic  authorities, 
and  the  heralds  proclaimed  queen  Elizabeth  at  the  cross 
of  Cheapside.  In  the  afternoon  all  the  city  bells  rang, 
bonfires  were  lighted,  ale  and  wine  distributed,  and  the 
populace  invited  to  feast  at  tables  put  out  at  the  doors 
of  the  rich  citizens ;  all  signs  of  mourning  for  the  de- 
ceased queen  being  entirely  lost  in  joy  for  the  accession 
of  her  sister.  So  passed  the  first  day  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth — a  day  which  came  to  cheer  with  hope  a  sea- 
son of  universal  tribulation  and  misery;  for,  besides 
the  inquisitorial  cruelties  of  Bonner,  which  had  proved 

'  Holinshedy  vol.  iU,  p.  1784. 
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plague  sufficient  to  the  London  citizens,  it  was  a  time  of 
famine  and  of  pestilence  more  universal  than  the  plague, 
which  usually  confined  its  ravages  to  great  cities.  Many 
thousands  bad,  in  the  autumn  of  1558,  fallen  victims  to 
a  fever  called  a  quotidian  ague,  but  which  was,  doubt- 
less, a  malignant  typhus.  It  bad  broken  out  in  the 
harvest,  and  carried  off  so  many  country  people,  that  the 
harvest  rotted  on  the  ground  for  want  of  hands.  Great 
numbers  of  ecclesiastics  had  died  of  this  fever;  thirteen 
bishops  died  in  the  course  of  four  months ;  and  to  this 
circumstance  the  facile  change  of  religion,  which  took 

1)lace  directly,  may  partly  be  attributed.  Cardinal  Pole 
ay  in  the  agonies  of  death;  Christopherson  bbhop  of 
Chichester,  and  Griffin  bishop  of  Rochester,  were  either 
dying  or  dead. 

While  these  important  scenes  were  transacting  in  her 
senate  and  metropolis,  the  new  sovereign  remained,  pro- 
bably out  of  respect  to  her  sister's  memory,  in  retirement 
at  Hatfield,  and  the  ceremony  of  her  proclamation  did 
not  take  place  there  till  the  19th,  when  it  was  performed 
before  the  gates  of  Hatfield  House.  In  the  same  day 
and  hour,  however,  in  which  her  accession  to  the  regal 
office  was  announced  to  her,  she  entered  upon  the  high 
and  responsible  duties  of  a  vocation,  for  which  few  princes 
possessed  such  eminent  qualifications  as  herself. 

The  privy  council  repaired  to  the  new  queen  at  Hat- 
field, and  there  she  sat  in  council  for  the  first  time  with 
them,  November  ^Oth.  Sir  Thomas  Parry,  the  cofferer 
of  her  household,  Cave,  Rogers,  and  sir  William  Cecil, 
were  sworn  in  as  members.* 

Her  majesty's  address  to  Cecil,  on  that  occasion,  is 
a  noble  summary  of  the  duties  which  he  was  expected  to 
perform  to  his  queen  and  country : — 

"  I  give  you  this  charge  that  you  shall  be  of  my  privy  council,  and  con- 
tent yourselfto  take  pains  for  roe  and  my  realm.  This  judgment  I  have  of 
you,  that  you  will  not  be  corrupted  by  any  manner  of  gi  A,  and  that  you  will 
be  faithful  to  the  state ;  and  that,  without  respect  to  my  private  will,  you 
fviil  give  me  that  council  which  you  think  best,  and  if  you  shall  know  any* 

'  Strype.     Camden. 
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thing  Mceisaiy  to  be  declared  to  me  of  eccreey,  you  tbell  ehcv  it  tm  mjwdt 
only,  and  assure  yourself  I  will  not  fiul  to  keep  taciturnity  thflfcin,  and 
therefore  herewith  I  charge  you." ' 

Elizabeth  left  no  room  for  doubt  or  speculation  among 
the  eager  competitors  for  her  favour,  as  to  the  minister 
whom  she  intended  to  guide  the  helm  of  state,  for  she 
accepted  a  note  of  advice  from  sir  William  Cecil,  on  the 
most  urgent  matters  that  required  her  attention,  that 
very  day,  and  appointed  him  her  principal  secretary  of 
state.  The  political  tie  that  was  then  knit  between 
Cecil  and  his  royal  mistress,  though  occasionally  shaken, 
was  only  broken  by  the  death  of  that  great  statesman, 
who  was  able  to  elevate  or  bend  the  powers  of  his  acute 
intellect  to  all  matters  of  government,  from  measnccs 
that  rendered  Endand  the  arbitress  of  Europe,  to  the 
petty  details  of  the  milliner  and  tailor,  in  sumptuary 
.  laws. 

Elizabeth  commenced  her  progress  to  her  metropolis, 
November  23rd,  attended  by  a  magnificent  retinae  d 
lords,  ladies,  and  gendemen,  and  a  prodigious  concourse 
of  people  who  poured  put  of  London  and  its  adjacent 
villages,  to  behold  and  welcome  her.  On  the  road  to 
Highgate  she  met  a  procession  of  the  bishops,  who  kneeled 
by  the  way-side,  and  offered  her  their  alliance,  which 
was  very  graciously  accepted*'  She  gave  to  every  one 
of  them  her  hand  to  kiss  excepting  Bonner,  bishop  of 
London.'  Tliis  exception  she  made  to  mark  her  abhor- 
rence of  his  cruelty.  The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  in 
their  scarlet  gowns,  likewise  met  her,  and  conducted  her 
in  great  state  to  the  Charter  House,  then  the  town  resi^ 
dence  of  lord  North.  Lord-chancellor  Heath  and  the 
earls  of  Derby  and  Shrewsbury,  received  her  diere*  She 
stayed  at  the  Charter  House  five  days,  and  sat  in  council 
every  day.* 

The  queen  left  the  Charter  House  on  Monday, 
November  28,  to  take  formal  possession  of  her  royal  fcnr- 

'  Harrington's  Nugae  Antique.     Strype. 

*  Macintosh,  toI.  Hi, ;    Strype ;    Citiaens'  Journal ;   and  Hollmhedy 
Tol.  ii.>p.  1784. 

'  Stowe's  Annals,  634.  *  Strype's  Citiiens'  Journal. 
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tress  of  tlie  Tower.     lainiense  cro'R  is  a-vsenibltc  :o  zjeti 
her,  and  to  gaze  on  ber,  both  vithout  and  wiihin  the 
city  gates,  and  a  migfatr  retinae  of  the  nobilitr  of  both 
sexes  surrounded  her.     She  ascended  a  rich  diarioi,  and 
lode  from  the  Charter  House  along  the  Barbican,  till 
she  reached  Crip|dq[ate,  where  the  h)rd-niaror  and  dty 
aothorities  reoeiv^  her.     Then  she  mounted  on  horse- 
back and  entered  the  city  in  equestrian  procession.     She 
Was  attired  in  a  riding-dress  of  purple  TelTet,  with  a 
scarf  tied    over    her    shoulder:    the    seijeants-ai-anns 
guarded  her.     Lord  Robert  Dudlev,  as  master  of  the 
hone,  rode  next  her ;  thus  earlv  was  this  favourite  exalted 
to  the  place  he  held  so  long.     The  lord-mayor  preceded 
her,  carrying  her  sceptre,  and  by  his  side  rode  Ciarter 
king-at-arms.     Lord  Pembroke  rode  direcdy  before  her 
majesty,  bearing  the  sword  of  state.     The  queen  rode 
ak>ng  London-wall,  then  a  regular  fortificadoo,  which 
iras  richly  hung  with  tapestry,  and  the  city  waits  sounded 
loud  music.     She  rode  up  Leadenhall-street  to  Grace* 
church-street,  called  by  our  citizen  journalist  "  Grass- 
church-street,'^  till  she  arrived  at  the  Blanch  ChapeltoOy* 
al  the  entry  of  the  Mart,  or  Market^ane,  now  the  well- 
koown    Mark-lane,  still    the   corn-mart  of    England, 
though  few  who  transact  business  there  are  aware  of  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  their  station. 

When  the  queen  arrived  at  the  Blanch  Chapelton,  the 

Tower  guns  b%an  to  herald  her  approach,  and  continued 

dscharging  all  the  while  she  progressed  down  Mart 

Lane  and  Tower  Street;  she  was  greeted  at  various 

jdaoes  by  playing  on  regals,  singing  of  children,  and 

speeches  from  the  scholars  of  Saint  Paul's  School.  ^'  The 

{Htsence  of  the  queen,"  says  an  eye-witness,'  ^-  gave  life 

to  all  these    solemnities,  she  promptly  answered    all 

meches  made  to  her,  she  grac^  eveiy  person  either  of 

Aguity  or  office,  and  so  cheerfully  noticed  and  accepted 

everything,  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  beholders,  these 

peat  honours  were  esteemed  too  mean  for  her  personal 

'  An  eodcsiastical  structure  named  in  Uolinihed  and  the  Citiiens' 
Jounal,  swept  airsy  by  the  fire  of  London. 

*  Hajward,  p.  10. 
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worth.*  Deeply  had  Elizabeth  studied  her  metier  du  ni^ 
before  she  had  an  opportunity  of  rehearsing  her  part. 
Fortunately  for  her,  tne  pride  and  presumption  of  youth 
had  been  a  little  tamed  by  early  misfortune,  and*  stimu- 
lated by  the  inexorable  necessity  of  self-defence,  she  had 
been  forced  to  look  into  human  character  and  adapt  her 
manners  to  her  interest.  Adversity  had  tauj^ht  her  the 
invaluable  lesson  embodied  by  Wordsworth  in  these 
immortal  words 


"  Of  friends,  however  humble,  seorn  not  one.*' 

As  she  entered  the  Tower,  she  majestically  addressed 
those  about  her.  '*  Some,**  said  she,  ^'  have  fallen  from 
being  princes  of  this  land,  to  be  prisoners  in  this  place; 
I  am  raised  from  being  prisoner  in  this  place  to  be  prince 
of  this  land.  That  dejection  was  a  work  of  God  s  jus- 
tice ;  this  advancement  is  a  work  of  his  mercy ;  as  ihey 
were  to  yield  patience  for  the  one,  so  I  must  bear  myself 
to  God  thankful,  and  to  men  merciful  for  the  other."  It 
is  said  that  she  immediately  went  to  her  former  prison 
apartment,  where  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  offered  up 
aloud  an  extempore  prayer,  in  which  she  compared  her- 
self to  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  the  words  of  which  are  in 
print,  but  bear  very  strongly  the  tone  of  Master  Fox's 
composition. 

She  remained  at  the  Tower  till  the  5th  of  December, 
holding  privy  councils  of  mighty  import,  whose  chief 
tenor  was  to  ascertain,  what  members  of  the  late  queen's 
catholic  council  would  coalesce  with  her  own  party— 
which  were  the  remnants  of  the  administration  of  Ed- 
ward VI. — Cecil,  Bacon,  Sadler,  Parr,  Russell,  and  the 
Dudleys.  Likewise  to  produce  a  modification  between 
the  church  of  Edward  vL  and  the  Henrican,  or  anti- 
papal  church  of  her  father,  which  might  claim  to  be  a 
reiormed  church,  with  herself  for  its  supreme  head.  On 
the  5  th  of  December,  the  queen  removed  from  the  Tower 
by  water,  and  took  up  her  abode  at  Somerset  House, 
where  a  privy  council  was  held  daily  for  fifteen  days. 

Meantime,  mass  was  said  at  tlie  funerals  of  queen 
Mary,  of  cardinal  Pole,  and  the  two  deceased  bisnops, 
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whose  obsequies  were  observed  with  all  the  rites  of  the 
ancient  church. 

Elizabeth  attended  in  person  at  her  sister's  burial,  and 
listened  attentively  to  her  funeral  sermon,  preached  by 
Dr.  White,  bishop  of  Winchester,  which  was  in  Latin. 
The  proverb,  that  "  comparisons  are  odious,'*  was  truly 
illustrated  by  this  celebrated  discourse,  which  Sir  John 
Harrington  calls  <*a  black  sermon.'''  Itcontained  a  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  the  late  queen,  in  which  he  mentioned, 
with  great  praise,  her  renunciation  of  church  supremacy^ 
and  repeated  her  observation,  ^^  that  as  Saint  jPaul  for- 
bade women  to  speak  in  the  church,  it  was  not  fitting,  for 
the  church  to  have  a  dumb  head."  This  was  not  very 
pleasant  to  Elizabeth,  who  had  either  just  required  the 
oath  of  supremacy  to  be  administered,  or  was  agitating 
that  matter  in  the  privy  council.  Had  Dr.  White 
preached  in  English,  his  sermon  might  have  done  her 
much  mischief.  When  the  bishop  described  the  grievous 
suffering  of  queen  Mary,  he  fell  into  such  a  fit  of  weeping 
that  his  voice  was  choked  for  a  time.  When  he  recov- 
ered himself,  he  added,  '*  that  queen  Mary  had  left  a 
sister,  a  lady  of  great  worth,  also,  whom  they  were  bound 
to  obey ;  for,"  said  he,  "  melior  est  cants  vivus  leone  mor^ 
tiuor  Elizabeth  was  too  good  a  Latinist  not  to  fire  at 
this  elegant  simile,  which  declared  ''  that  a  living  dog 
was  better  than  a  dead  lion ;"  nor  did  the  orator  content 
himself  with  this  currish  comparison,  for  he  roundly 
asserted,  '^  that  the  dead  deserved  more  praise,  than  the 
living,  for  Mary  had  chosen  the  better  part** 

As  the  bishop  of  Winchester  descended  the  pulpit 
stairs,  Elizabeth  ordered  him  under  arrest*  He  defied 
her  majesty,  and  threatened  her  with  excommunication, 
for  which  she  cared  not  a  rush.  He  was  a  prelate  of  aus- 
tere but  irreproachable  manners;  exceedingly  desirous 
of  testifying  nis  opinions  by  a  public  martyrdom,  which 
he  did  and  said  all  in  his  power  to  obtain,  but  Elizabeth 
was,  at  that  period  of  her  life,  too  wise  to  indulge  the 
zealous  professors  of  the  ancient  faith,  in  any  such  wishes. 

No  author  but  the  faithful  and  accurate  Stowe,  has 

^  NugaB  Antique,  toI.  ii.  p.  84,  85.     Camden.     Life  of  Elizabeth. 
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noted  the  important  result  of  the  daily  deUberadons  hdd 
by  the  queen  and  her  privy  council  at  Somerset  Home 
at  this  epoch :  he  says,  <<  the  queen  beffan  then  to  pat  in 
practice,  that  oath  of  supremacy  whicn  her  fiidier  first 
ordained,  and  amongst  tne  many  that  refused  that  onA 
was  my  lord-chanceUor,  Dr.  Heath.  The  queen  haTing 
a  good  respect  for  him  would  not  deprive  him  of  bs 
title,  but  committed  the  custody  of  the  great  seal  to 
Nicholas  Bacon,  attorney  of  the  wards,  who  from  that 
time  was  called  lord  keeper,  and  exercised  the  anthori^ 
of  lord-chancellor  as  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament*** 
This  oath  of  supremacy  was  the  test  whidi  sifted  die 
council  from  those,  to  whom  the  ancient  &ith  was  matter 
of  conscience,  and  those  to  whom  it  was  matter  of 
worldly  business,  the  nonjurors  withdrew  either  into 
captivity,  or  country  retirement. 

Of  the  Catholic  members  of  the  privy  councQ  who  re- 
mained, lord  William  Howard  was  her  majes^'s  uocle 
and  entire  friend,  Sackville  was  her  cousin,  the  earl  of 
Arundel  her  lover.  The  marquis  of  Winchester  acted 
according  to  his  characteristic  description  of  his  own 
policy,  by  playing  the  part  of  the  willow,  rather  than  the 
oak,'  and  from  one  of  the  most  cruel  of  Elizabeth's  per^ 
secutors,  became  at  once  the  supplest  c^  her  instruraeati^ 
His  example  was  imitated  by  others  in  this  list,  who  for 
the  most  part  appeared  duly  impressed  with  the  spirit  of 
the  constitutional  maxim — ^<  The  crown  takes  away  all 
defects." 

Elizabeth  acted  much  as  Mary  did  at  her  accession; 
she  forbade  any  one  to  preach  without  her  licence,  and 
ostensibly  left  the  rites  of  reli^on  as  she  found  than,  bat 
she,  for  a  time,  wholly  locked  up  the  famous  pulpit  of 
political  sermons,  Saint  Paul's  Cross.' 

Meantime,  mass  was  daily  celebrated  in  the  chapel 
royal,  and  throughout  the  realm  ;*  and  the  queen,  though 

>  Stoire't  Chronicle,  black  letter,  folio  635. 

'  Nannton's  Fragments?  Regalis. 

*  This  step,  lo  important  to  her  personal  and  regnal  life,  ii  left  in  tba 
deepest  obscurity  by  all  but  Stowe,  who  was,  it  ought  to  be  rencmberedi 
persecuted  by  the  privy  council  for  his  historical  labours. 

*  Uolinsbed,  first  edition,  vol.  iL,  1785w 
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well  known  to  be  a  Protestant,  conformed  outwardly  to 
the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

It  was  desirable  that  the  coronaUon  of  Elizabeth 
should  take  place  speedily,  in  order  that  Ae  might  have 
the  benefit  en  the  oaths  of  all^iance,  of  that  part  of  the 
aristocracy,  who  regarded  oa£s«  But  a  great  obstacle 
arose :  there  was  no  one  to  crown  her.  The  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  dead ;  Dr.  Heath,  the  archbishc^  of 
York,  positively  refused  to  crown  her  as  supreme  head 
of  the  church;  there  were  but  five  or  six  Catholic 
bishops  surviving  the  pestilence,  and  they  all  obstinately 
refused  to  perform  ttie  ceremony,  neither  would  they 
consecrate  any  bishops,  who  were  of  a  different  way  of 
thinking. 

Notwithstanding  these  signs  andsymptonisof  approadi- 
ing  change,  all  ceremonies  were  preparing  for  celebrating 
the  Christmas  festival,  according  to  uie  rites  of  the  ancient 
church.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  Christmas  Day,  that 
Elizabeth  took  the  important  step  of  personal  secession 
from  the  mass.  She  appeared  in  her  closet  in  great  stat^ 
at  the  celebration  of  the  morning  service,  surrounded  by 
her  ladies  and  officers.  Oglethorpe,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  was 
at  the  altar,  preparing  to  officiate  at  high  mass ;  but  when 
the  gospel  was  concluded,  and  everyone  expected  that  the 
queen  would  have  made  the  usual  offering,  she  rose  abruptly, 
and  with  her  whole  retinue  withdrew  m>m  the  closet  into 
her  privy  chamber,  which  was  strange  to  diven.  ^  God  be 
blessed  for  all  his  gifts  I"  adds  the  narrator  of  this  scene.^ 
This  withdrawal  was  to  signify  her  disapprobation  of  the 
mass;  yet  she  proceeded  sonly  and  gradually,  tjH  she 
ascertained  the  tone  of  the  new  pariiament,  which  had 
not  yet  met.  Had  her  conduct  on  Christmas  morning 
excited  general  reprobation,  instead  of  approbation,  she 
could  have  laid  her  retreat,  and  that  of  her  personal  at- 
tendants, on  her  sudden  indisposition.  When  she  found 
this  step  was  well  received  she  took  another,  which  was 
to  issue  a  proclamation,  ordering,  that  from  the  approach- 
ing new  year's  day,  the  litany  should,  with  the  epistle 

*  £llis*8  Original  Letters,  toI.  ii.  p.  262,  second  series.  Letter  of  Sir  W* 
FitzwiUiam  to  Mr.  More.    The  original  k  out  of  the  Losely  MSS. 
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and  gospel,  be  said  in  English  in  her  chapel,  and  in  all 
churches. 

Further  alteration  was  not  at  this  time  efFected,  because 
it  was  determined,  that  Elizabeth  should  be  crowned  with 
the  religious  ceremonials  of  the  Catholic  church ;  bat  her 
mind  was  occupied  with  other  thoughts  than  religion, 
relative  to  her  coronation.  She  sent  her  favourite,  Robert 
Dudley,  to  consult  her  pet  conjuror,  Dr.  Dee,  to  fix  a 
lucky  day  fcr  the  ceremony.* 

Such  were  the  occupations  of  the  great  Elizabeth,  in 
the  first  exercise  of  her  regal  power — now  dictating  the 
mode  of  worship  in  her  dominions,  now  holding  a  con- 
sultation with  a  conjuror.  Elizabeth  has  been  praised 
for  her  superiority  to  the  superstitions  of  her  age.  Her 
frequent  visits,  and  close  consultations  with  Dr.  Dee, 
throughout  the  chief  part  of  her  life  are  in  lamentable 
contradiction  to  such  panegyric.  He  had,  as  already 
noticed,'  been  prosecuted  for  telling  the  fortunes  of 
Elizabeth  when  princess,  and  casting  the  nativity  of 
queen  Mary,  to  the  infinite  indignation  of  that  queen. 
He  had,  it  seems,  made  a  lucky  guess  as  to  the  short 
duration  of  Mary's  life ;  and,  truly,  it  required  no  great 
powers  of  divination  to  do  so.  Such  was  the  foundaticm 
of  queen  Elizabeth's  faith  in  this  disreputable  quack; 
her  confidential  maid  too,  Blanche  Parry  (who  was  in  all 
the  secrets  of  her  royal  mistress,  before  and  after  her 
accession)  was  an  avowed  disciple  of  Dr.  Dee,  and  his 
pupil  in  alchemy  and  astrology.' 

The  queen,  her  privy  council,  and  Dr.  Dee,  having 
agreed  that  Sunday,  the  i5th  of  January,  would  be  the 
most  suitable  day  for  her  coronation,  she  likewise 
appointed  the  preceding  day,  Saturday  the  14th,  for  her 
grand  recognition-procession  through  the  city  of  London. 
As  this  procession  always  commenced  from  the  royal 
fortress  oi  the  Tower,  the  queen  went  thither  in  a  state- 
barge  on  the  12th  of  January,  from  the  palace  of  West- 

'  Godwin's  Life  of  Dr.  Dee.     He  has  drawn  his  information  from  Dr 
Casaubon. 

'  Letter  in  the  State  Paper  Office.     Tytler's  Edward  and  Mary,  toL 
il  p.  479. 

*  Lodge's  Illustrations. 
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minster,  by  water.  The  lord  mayor,  and  his  city  com- 
panies met  her  on  the  Thames,  ^*  with  their  barges  decked 
with  banners  of  their  crafts  and  mysteries."  The  lord 
mayor's  own  company — ^namely,  the  mercer's — ^had  "  a 
bachelor's  barge  and  an  attendant  foist,  with  artillery 
shooting  off  lustily  as  they  went,  with  great  and  pleasant 
melody  of  instruments,  which  played  in  a  sweet  and^ 
heavenly  manner."  Her  majesty  shot  the  bridge  about 
two  o'clock,  at  the  still  of  the  ebb,  the  lord  mayor  with 
the  other  barges  following  her ;  and  she  landed  at  the 
private  stairs,  on  Tower  wharf.     The  queen  was  occu- 

f)ied  the  next  day  by  making  knights  of  the  Bath ;  she, 
ikewise,  created  or  restored  five  peers ;  among  others 
she  made  her  mother's  nephew,  sir  Henry  Carey,  lord 
Hunsdon. 

The  recognition-procession  through  the  city  of  London^ 
was  one  of  peculiar  character,  marked  not  by  any  striking 
difference  of  parade  or  ceremony,  but  by  the  constant 
drama  acted  between  the  new  queen  and  the  populace. 
The  manner  and  precedence  of  the  line  of  march  much 
resembled  that,  previously  described  in  the  life  of  her 
sister,  queen  Mary.  Elizabeth  left  the  Tower  about  two 
in  the  afternoon,  seated,  royally  attired,  in  a  chariot 
covered  with  crimson  velvet,  which  had  a  canopy  borne 
over  it  by  knights,  one  of  whom  was  her  illegitimate 
brother,  sir  John  Perrot.  "  The  queen,"  says  George 
Ferrers,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  procession,^  **  as  she 
entered  the  city,  was  received  by  the  people  with  prayers, 
welcomings,  cries,  and  tender  words,  and  all  signs,  which 
argue  an  earnest  love  of  subjects  towards  their  sovereign ; 
and  the  queen,  by  holding  up  her  hands  and  glad  coun- 
tenance to  such  as  stood  afar  off,  and  most  tender 
language  to  those,  that  stood  nigh  to  her  grace,  shewed 
herself  no  less  thankful  to  receive  the  people's  goodwill, 
than  they  to  offer  it.  To  all  that  wished  her  well,  she 
gave  thanks.  To  such  as  bade  '  God  save  her  grace,' 
she  said,  in  return,  ^  God  save  you  all  I'  and  added,  '  that 
she  thanked  them  with  all  her  heart.'  Wonderfully 
transported  were  the  people  with  the  loving  answers  and 

'  He  is  the  real  author  of  this  curious  narratiTe  printed  in  Holinsbed. 
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gestures  <^  their  queen  ;  the  same  she  had  diEpIajod  at 
er  first  pn^ress  from  Hatfield.  The  city  of  LqtHkm 
might,  at  that  time,  have  been  tenmed  a  Mtrnge^  vherein  «as 
shown  the  spectacle  of  the  noble-hearted  queen's  demea- 
nour towards  Iier  most  loving  people,  and  the  people's 
exceeding  joy  at  beholding  such  a  sovereign,  and  hearing 
so  princely  a  voice.  How  many  nosegays  did  her  graee 
receive  at  poor  women's  hands !  How  often  stajred  die  her 
chariot,  when  she  saw  any  simple  body  approach  to  spedc 
to  her !  A  branch  of  rosemary  given  to  her  majerty,  with 
a  supplication,  by  a  poor  woman  about  Fleet-bridge^  n 
seen  in  her  chariot,  when  her  grace  came  to  Westminster, 
not  without  the  wondering  of  such  as  knew  the  presenter, 
and  noted  the  queen's  gracious  reception  ana  keepiif 
the  same."  An  apt  simile  to  the  stage  seems  irresistibiy 
to  have  taken  possession  of  the  brain  of  our  worthy  dra- 
matist, George  Ferrers,  in  the  midst  of  this  pretqr 
description  of  his  Y\e^  lady's  performance.  However, 
her  majesty  adapted  her  part  well  to  her  audienoe— « 
little  coarsely  in  the  matter  of  gesture,  perhaps — as  more 
casting  up  her  eves  to  Heaven,  signing  with  her  hands^ 
and  mouluing  of  her  features,  are  described,  in  the  course 
of  the  narrative,  than  are  exactly  consistent,  with  the 
good  taste  of  a  gentlewoman  in  these  dajrs;  nevertheless 
her  spectators  were  not  very  far  advanced  in  civilization, 
and  sne  dexterously  adapted  her  style  of  performance  to 
their  appreciation. 

The  pageants  began  in  Fenchurch  Street,  where  a 
'<  fair  child,"  in  costly  apparel,  was  placed  on  a  stage  to 
welcome  her  majesty  to  tne  city.  The  last  verse  of  his 
greeting  shall  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest : 

'*  Welcome,  O  queen,  as  much  as  heart  can  think ! 
Welcome  again,  as  much  as  tongue  can  tell  t 
Welcome  to  joyous  tongues  and  b^rts  that  will  not  shrink  t 
God  thee  preserve^  we  pray,  and  wish  thee  ever  well  !** 

At  the  words  of  the  last  line  the  people  gave  a  great 
shout,  repeating,  with  one  assent,  what  the  child  had  said.^ 
''And  the  queen's  majesty  thanked  graciously  both  the  city 
for  her  reception,  and  the  people  for  confirming  the  same. 

'  Hdinshed,  toI.  ii.  p.  1787. 
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Here  was  noted  the  perpetual  attentiTeness  in  the  queen's 
countenance,  while  the  child  spake,  and  a  marvellous 
change  in  her  look,  as  the  words  touched  eitlier  her  or 
the  people  ;  so  that  her  rejoicing  visage  declared  that  the 
words  took  their  place  in  her  mind.^  Thus  Elizabeth, 
who  steered  her  way  so  skilfully,  till  she  attained  the 
highest  worldly  prosperity,  appreciated  the  full  influence 
of  the  **  mute  angel  of  attention."  It  is  evident  she  knew 
how  to  listen,  as  well  as  to  speak. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Gracechurch  Street,  befiire  the  sign 
of  the  Eagle  (perhaps  the  Spread  Eagle),  the  city  had  erected 
a  gorgeous  arch,  beneath  which  was  a  stage,  which  stretched 
from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other.  This  was  an 
historical  pageant,  representing  the  queen^  immediate 
pro^nitors.  There  sat  Elisabeth  of  York,  in  the  midst  of 
an  unmense  white  rose,  whose  petals  formed  elaborate 
furbelows  round  her ;  by  her  side  was  Henry  VIL  issuing 
out  of  a  vast  red  rose,  disposed  in  the  same  manner ;  the 
hands  of  the  royal  pair  were  locked  together,  and  the 
wedding  ring  ostentatiously  displayed.  From  the  red 
and  white  roses  proceeded  a  stem,  which  reached  up  to  a 
second  stage,  occupied  by  Henry  VIII.,  issuing  from  a 
red  and  white  rose ;  and,  for  the  first  time  ance  her  dis- 
grace and  execution,  was  the  effigy  of  the  queen's  mother, 
Anne  Boleyn,  represented  by  his  side.  One  branch 
sprang  from  this  pair,  which  mounted  to  a  third  stage, 
where  sat  the  effigy  of  Queen  Elizabeth  herself,  en- 
throned in  royal  majesty ;  and  the  whole  pageant  was 
framed  with  wreaths  of  roses,  red  and  white.*** 

By  the  time  the  queen  had  arrived  before  this  quaint 
spectacle,  her  loving  lieges  had  become  so  outrageously 
noisy  in  their  glee,  that  there  were  all  talkers  and  no 
bearers ;  not  a  word  that  the  child  said,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  explain  the  whole  puppet-show,  and  repeat 
some  verses,  could  be  heard,  and  the  queen  was  forced  to 
command  and  entreat  silence.  Her  chariot  had  passed 
so  far  forward  that  she  could  not  well  view  the  said  kings 
and  queens,  but  she  ordered  it  to  be  backed,  **  yet  scarcely 
could  she  see,  because  the  child  who  spoke  was  placed  too 

>  Halinihed,p.l78& 
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much  within."  Besides,  it  is  well  known,  Elizabeth  was 
near-sighted  as  well  as  her  sister. 

As  she  entered  Cornhill,  one  of  the  knights,  who  bore 
her  canopy,  observed  that  an  ancient  citizen  turned  awaj 
and  wept.  ^^  Yonder  is  an  alderman,"  he  said  to  the 
queen,  *•  which  weepeth  and  averteth  his  face." 

**  I  warrant  it  is  tor  joy,"  replied  the  queen.  **  A  gra- 
cious interpretation,"  axids  the  narrator,  <*  which  makes 
the  best  of  the  doubtful."  In  Cheapside  she  smiled,  and 
being  asked  the  reason,  she  replied,  ^*  Because  I  have  just 
overheard  one  say  in  the  crowd,  *  I  remember  old  king 
Harry  the  Eighth.' " 

A  scriptural  pageant  was  placed  on  a  stage,  which 
spanned  the  entrance  of  Soper's  Lane;  it  represented 
the  eight  beatitudes,  prettily  personified  by  beautiful  diil- 
dren.  One  of  these  little  performers  addressed  to  the 
queen  the  following  lines,  which  are  a  more  favourable 
specimen  than  usual  of  pageant  poetry  : — 

"  Thou  hast  been  eight  times  blest,  oh  queen  of  worthy  fame ! 
By  meekness  of  thy  sprite,  when  care  did  thee  bes^ 
By  mourning  in  thy  grief,  by  mildness  in  thy  bUme, 

By  hunger  and  by  thirst,  when  right  thou  couldst  not  get* 

'*  By  mercy  sliewed,  not  proved,  by  pureness  of  thine  heart. 
By  seeking  peace  alway,  by  persecution  wrong, 
Therefore  trust  thou  in  God,  since  he  hath  helpt  thy  smart. 
That  as  his  promise  is,  so  he  will  make  thee  strong." 

The  people  all  responded  to  the  wishes  the  little  spokes- 
man had  uttered,  whom  the  queen  most  gently  tlianked, 
for  their  loving  goodwill. 

Many  other  pa^reants  were  displayed  at  all  the  old 
stations  in  Cornhill  and  Chepe,  with  which  our  readers 
are  tolerably  familiar  in  preceding  biographies.  These 
must  we  pass  by  unheeded ;  so  did  not  queen  Elizabeth, 
who  had  some  pertinent  speech,  or  least  some  appropriate 
gesture,  ready  for  each.  Thus,  when  she  encountered  the 
governors  and  boys  of  Christ  Church  Hospital,  all  the 
time  she  was  listening  to  a  speech  from  one  or  the  scholars, 
she  sat  with  her  eyes  and  hands  cast  up  to  Heaven,  to  the 
great  edification  of  all  beholders.* 

Her  reception  of  the  grand   allegory  of  Time  and 

>  Holinshed,  toL  ii.  p.  1776. 
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Truthy  at  the  Little  Conduit  in  Cheapside,  was  more  na- 
tural and  pleasing.  She  asked  "  Who  an  old  man  was 
who  sat  with  his  scythe  and  hour-glass  ?"  She  was  told 
"  Time."  "Time!'*  she  repeated,  **and  time  has  brought 
me  here  !" 

In  this  pageant,  she  spied  that  Truth  held  a  Bible  in 
English,  ready  for  presentation  to  her,  and  she  bade  sir 
John  Perrot  (the  knight  nearest  to  her,  who  held  up  her 
canopy)  to  step  forward  and  receive  it  for  her ;  but  she  was 
informed,  that  was  not  the  regular  manner  of  presentation, 
for  it  was  to  be  let  down  into  her  chariot,  by  a  silken 
string.  She  therefore  told  sir  John  Perrot  to  stay  ;  and 
at  the  proper  crisis,  in  some  verses  recited  by  Truth,  the 
book  descended,  ''and  the  queen  received  it  in  both  her 
hands,  kissed  it,  clasped  it  to  her  bosom,  and  thanked 
the  city  for  this  present,  esteemed  above  all  others.     She 

Eromised  to  read  it  diligently,  to  the  great  comfort  of  the 
y-standers." 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Cheapside,  from  every  pent- 
house and  window  hung  banners  and  streamers,  and  the 
richest  carpets,  stuffs,  and  cloth  of  gold  tapestried  the 
streets,  specimens  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  stores  within, 
for  Cheapside  was  the  principal  location  of  the  mercers 
and  silk-dealers  in  London.  At  the  upper  end  of  this 
splendid  thoroughfare  were  collected  the  city  authorities, 
in  their  gala  dresses,  headed  by  their  recorder,  master 
Ranulph  Cbolmely,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  lord  mayor 
and  the  city  of  London,  begged  her  majesty's  acceptance 
of  a  purse  of  crimson  satin,  containing  a  thousand  marks 
in  gold,  and  withal,  beseeched  her  to  continue  good  and 
gracious  lady  and  queen  to  them. 

The  queen's  majesty  took  the  purse,  "  with  both  her 
hands,"  and  readily  answered, 

**  I  thank  my  lord  mayor,  his  brethren,  and  ye  all. 
And  whereas,  master  recorder,  your  request  is,  that  I  may 
continue  your  good  lady  and  queen,  be  ye  assured,  that  I 
will  be  as  good  unto  ye  as  ever  queen  was  to  a  people." 

After  j3ausing  to  behold  a  pageant  of  Deborah,  who  go- 
verned Israel  in  peace  for  forty  years,  she  reached  the 
Temple  Bar,  where  Gog  and  Magog,  and  a  concert  of 

VOL.  VI.  M 
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sweet-voiced  children*  were  ready  to  bid  her  fiurewdl,  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  cit^«  The  last  verse  of  the  soog 
of  farewell  gave  a  hint  oi  the  expected  estaUisliinent  m 
the  Reformation : 

<*  Farewell,  O  worthy  queen,  and  as  our  hope  is  sure. 
That  into  error's  plaoe  thou  wOt  now  truth  mtore^ 
So  trust  we  that  thou  wilt  our  sovereign  queen  cndnre, 
And  loving  lady  stand  from  henceforth  evermore." 

Allusions  to  the  establishment  of  truth  and  the  eztir> 
pation  of  error,  had  been  repeated  in  the  previous  parts  of 
this  song,  and  whenever  they  occurred  Elizabeth  held  np 
her  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  at  the  conclusion  ex- 
pressed her  wish  that  all  the  people  should  respondf 
Amen  I 

As  she  passed  through  Temple  Bar,  she  said,  as  a  fare- 
well to  the  populace — ^*  Be  ye  well  assured  I  will  stand 
your  good  queen." 

The  acclamations  of  the  people  in  reply  exceeded  the 
thundering  of  the  ordnance,  at  that  moment  shot  off  from 
the  Tower. 

Thus  ended  this  celebrated  procession,  which  certainly 
gave  the  tone  to  Elizabeth's  public  demeanour,  throughout 
the  remainder  of  her  life. 

The  queen's  perplexity  regarding  the  prelate,  who  was 
to  crown  her,  must  nave  continued  till  the  last  moment, 
because,  had  Dr.  Oglethorpe,  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  been 
earlier  prevailed  on,  to  perform  this  ceremony,  it  is  certain 
proper  vestments  could  have  been  prepared  for  him,  in* 
stead  of  borrowing  them  from  Bonner,  which  was  actually 
done  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Dr.  Oglethorpe  was 
the  officiating  bishop  at  the  royal  chapel ;  he  might  there- 
fore consider  that  he  owed  more  obedience  to  the  sove- 
reign's command  than  the  rest  of  the  catholic  prelates. 
The  compromise  appears  to  have  been,  that  if  Elizabeth 
took  the  ancient  oatn  administered  to  her  catholic  prede- 
cessors, he  would  set  the  crown  on  her  head.  That  she 
took  such  oath  is  universaUy  agreed  by  historians. 

She  passed  the  night  preceding  her  coronation  at 
Whitehall,  and  early  in  the  morning  came  in  her  barge^ 
in  procession  by  water,  to  the  old  palace  at  Westmm- 
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«ter.  She  assumed  the  same  robes  in  which  she  after- 
wards opened  parliament — a  mantle  of  crimson  velvet, 
furred  with  ermine,  with  a  cordon  of  silk  and  gold,  with 
buttons  and  tassels  of  the  same ;  a  train  and  surcoat  of 
the  same  velvet,  the  train  and  skirt  furred  with  ermine ; 
a  cap  of  maintenance,  striped  with  passaments  of  gold 
lace,  and  a  tassel  of  gold  to  the  same*  This  was  by  no 
means  in  accordance  with  the  jewelled  circlets  usually 
worn  by  queens  of  England,  whether  consort  or  regnant, 
preparatory  to  their  coronation.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  from  the  utter  exhaustion  of  the  treasury,  that 
the  coronation  of  Elizabeth  was  in  many  instances  ab- 
breviated of  its  usual  splendour.  But  one  very  scarce 
and  imperfect  detail  exists  of  it ;'  for  it  could  not  have 
given  pleasure  to  any  party — the  protestants  must  have 
been  ashamed  of  the  oath  she  took,  and  the  catholics 
enraged  at  her  breaking  it.  Her  procession  from  West- 
minster Hall  was  met  by  the  one  bishop,  Oglethorpe. 
He  wore  his  mitre  and  the  borrowed  vestments  of  Bonner. 
Three  crosses  were  borne  before  him,  and  he  walked  at 
the  head  of  the  singers  of  the  queen's  chapel,  who  sang 
as  they  went,  Salvefesta  dies.  The  path  for  the  queen's 
procession  was  railed  in  and  spread  with  blue  cloth.  The 
queen  wasconducted,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  to  a  chair 
of  state  at  the  high  altar.  She  was  then  led  by  two  no- 
blemen to  the  platform  for  recognition,  and  presented  by 
bishop  Oglethorpe  as  queen,  trumpets  blowing  between 
every  proclamation.  When  she  presented  herself  before 
the  high  altar,  she  knelt  before  Oglethorpe,  and  kissed  the 
cover  {veil)  of  the  paten  and  chalice,  and  made  an  ofiering 
in  money.  She  returned  to  her  chair  while  bishop  Ogle- 
thorpe preached  the  sermon  and  ^^  bade  the  beads,"  a 
service  somewhat  similar  to  our  Litany,  and  the  queen, 
kneeling,  said  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Then,  being  reseated, 
the  bishop  administered  the  coronation  oath.  The  pre- 
cise words  of  it  are  omitted,  but  it  has  been  asserted  that 
it  was  the  same  exacted  from  James  I.  and  the  Stuart 

>  The  original  MS.  is  in  the  Ashmolean  collection  at  Oxford.  Mr. 
Nicholls  has  printed  it  verbatim  in  his  Progresses  of  Elizabeth,  toI.  i.  p.  80. 
And  Mr.  PUmch^  has  made  a  pleasant  narratlTC  from  it,  in  his  Regal  Re- 
cords. 
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kings  of  England,  who  were  required  to  take  a  similar 
oath — viz.,  to  keep  the  church  in  the  same  state  as  did 
king  Edward  the  Confessor.'  Some  important  pcnntsof 
difference  certainly  existed  between  the  discipline  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  church  of  the  eleventh  century  and  the 
Roman-catholic  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  what  they  were 
it  is  the  place  of  theologians  to  discuss.  But  it  is  our 
duty  to  our  subject  to  suggest,  as  her  defence  from  the 
horrid  appearance  of  wilful  perjury,  that  it  is  possible 
she  meant  at  that  time  to  model  the  reformed  church  she 
projected,  and  for  which  she  challenged  the  appellation 
of  catholic  as  near  as  possible  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church. 

When  bishop  Oglethorpe  was  kneeling  before  the  altar, 
the  queen  gave  a  little  book  to  a  lord  to  deliver  to  him ; 
the  bishop  refused  to  receive  it,  and  read  in  other  books; 
but  immediately  afterwards  the  bishop  took  the  queoi's 
book, ''  and  read  it  before  her  grace."  It  is  supposed,  that 
the  queen  sent,  with  her  little  book,  a  request  that  Ogle- 
thorpe would  read  the  gospel  and  epistle  in  English, 
which  was  done,  and  it  constituted  the  sole  difference  be- 
tween the  former  catholic  coronations  and  that  of  Eliza- 
beth. Then  the  bishop  sang'  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  •  the  mass  from 
a  missal,  which  had  been  carried  in  procession  before  the 
queen.  A  carpet  was  spread  before  the  hiffh  altar,  and 
cushions  of  gold  cloth  placed  upon  it,  and  then  secretary 
Cecil  delivered  a  book  to  the  bishop,  another  bishoj^  stand- 
ing at  the  left  of  the  altar. 

Tlie  queen  now  approached  the  altar,  and  leaned  upon 
cushions,  while  her  attendants  spread  a  silken  cloth  over 
her,  and  the  bishop  anointed  her.^  It  seems  she  was 
displeased  at  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  for  when  it  was 
finished,  and  she  retired  behind  her  traverse,  to  change 

*  Taylor's  Glories  of  Regality,  where  the  coronation  oaths  of  the  EDgiith 
sovereigns  arc  printed  from  authentic  documents. 

'  Here  is  an  hiatus  in  the  MS. 
'  Here  is  a  discrepancy  with  historical  documents,  which  deny  that  any 
of  the  catholic  bishops  (and  there  were  no  other  in  the  kingdom)  would 
a^st  in  the  ceremony. 

*  Change  of  apparel  was  noted  before,  but  it  could  only  hsTcbeen 
putting  on  the  coif  and  the  preparation  for  anointing. 
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her  dresSy  she  observed  to  her  maids,  ^^  that  the  oil  was 
grease  and  smelled  ill." ' 

When  she  re-appeared  before  the  public  in  the  Abbey, 
she  wore  a  train  and  mantle  of  cloth  of  gold  furred  with 
ermine.  Then  a  sword  with  a  girdle  was  put  upon  her, 
the  belt  going  over  one  shoulder  and  unaer  the  other, 
two  garters  were  put  on  her  arms — ^these  were  the  armilla, 
or  armlets,  and  were  not  connected  with  the  order  of 
the  Garter.  Then  the  bishop  put  the  crown  upon  her 
head,  and  delivered  the  sceptre  into  her  hand.  She  was 
then  crowned  with  another  crown, — ^probably  the  crown 
of  Ireland — the  trumpets  again  sounding.  The  queen 
then  offered  the  sword,  laying  it  on  the  lutar,  and  knelt 
with  the  sceptre  and  cross  in  her  hand,  while  the  bishop 
read  from  a  book. 

The  queen  then  returned  to  her  chair  of  state,  the 
bishop  put  his  hands  into  the  queen's  hands,  and  repeated 
certain  words.  This  was  the  homage,  the  whole  account 
being  evidently  given  by  an  eye  witness,  not  previously 
acquainted  with  the  ceremony.  He  asserts  that  the 
lords  did  homage  to  the  queen,  kneeling  and  kissing  her. 
He  adds,  ^^  then  the  rest  of  the  bishops  did  homage,"  but 
this  must  be  a  mistake,  because  they  would  have  preceded 
the  nobles. 

Then  the  bishop  began  the  mass,  the  epistle  being 
read,  first  in  Latin  and  then  in  English,  the  gospel  the 
same — the  book  being  sent  to  the  queen,  who  kissed  the 
gospel.  She  then  went  to  the  altar  to  make  her  second 
offering,  three  unsheathed  swords  being  borne  before  her, 
and  one  in  the  scabbard.  The  queen  kneeling,  put 
money  in  the  basin,  and  kissed  the  chalice ;  and  then 
and  there,  certain  words  were  read  to  her  grace.  She 
retired  to  her  seat  again  during  the  consecration 
and  kissed  the  pax.'  She  likewise  received  the  eu- 
charist,  but    did   not  receive  from   the  cup.'     When 

'  Bishop  Goodman,  Court  of  James  I. 
'  The  pax  is  a  piece  of  board  having  the  image  of  Christ  upon  the  cross 
on  it,  which  the  people,  before  the  Reformation,  used  to  kiss  after  the  ser- 
vice was  ended,  that  ceremony  being  considered  as  the  kiss  of  peace.    The 
word  has  been  often  confounded  with  jnx.— (./bAiuon*!  Dictionary.) 

*  Dr.  Lingard,  toI.  yiL  p.  256b 
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mass  was  done,  she  retired  behind  the  high  altar,  and  ai 
usual,  offered  her  crown,  robes,  and  r^alia,  in  St.  Ed- 
ward's chapel,  coming  forth  again  with  the  state  crown 
on  her  head,  and  robed  in  violet  yelvet  and  ermine^ 
and  so  proceeded  to  the  banquet  in  Westminster  halL 

The  champion  of  England,  Sir  Edward  Dymock,  per- 
formed his  oflBcial  duty,  by  riding  into  the  nail,  in  iUr, 
complete  armour,  upon  a  beautiful  courser  richly  trapped 
with  gold  cloth.  He  cast  down  his  gauntlet  in  the  midst 
of  the  hall,  as  the  queen  sat  at  dinner,  with  fjSar  to  fight 
him,  in  the  queen's  rightful  quarrel,  who  should  deny  ncr 
to  be  the  lawful  queen  of  this  realm. 

The  proclamation  of  the  heralds  on  this  occasion  is  an 
historical  and  literary  curiosity.  The  right,  the  champioq 
offered  to  defend,  was,  according  to  the  proclamation  of 
Mr.  Garter  King-at-arms,  that  *^  of  the  most  high  and 
mighty  princess,  our  dread  sovereign,  ladv  ElisabeA,  bj 
the  grace  of  Grod,  queen  of  Engmnd,  France,  Irdand^ 
Defender  of  tlie  true,  ancient^  and  catholic  JmA^  mod 
worthy  empress  from  the  Orcade  Ides  to  the  MofaUaha 
Pyrenee.     A  largess,  a  largess,  a  largess." ' 

Thus,  the  title  of  supreme  head  of  the  church,  was  110^ 
then  publicly  challenged  by  Elizabeth,'  yet  it  might  ap- 
pear implied,  in  the  addition  to  her  regal  style,  so 
strangely  brought  in,  after  the  phrase,  '<  Defender  of  the 
true,  ancient,  and  Catholic  faitn'' — as  if  «Ae  were  empiesB 
of  the  faith  of  those,  who  renounced  the  papal  donii« 
nation,  from  the  north  of  Scotland  to  the  reiormas  in 
the  south  of  France.  For  what  but  to  m3rstify  the  listen- 
ing ear,  with  some  such  idea,  could  such  a  phrase  be  in- 

^  This  curious  addition  to  the  scanty  records  of  Elisabeth's  oorooMioii, 
is  owing  to  the  research  of  Mr.  Planch^.  See  his  Regal  R«eord%  p.  47, 
where  it  is  printed  from  HarL  MS.,  No.  1386. 

'  Bishop  Jewel,  in  a  private  letter  to  Btdlinger,  dated  1550^  obaerrw 
that  *'  Queen  Elisabeth  had  refused  to  be  styled  Head  of  the  ofaurch,  as  il 
was  a  title  that  could  not  be  justly  given  to  any  mortal."  Perhaps  this 
herald^s  proclamation  gave  rise  to  this  notion  of  Jewel,  who  arrived  in 
London,  from  banishment  at  Geneva,  the  very  day  of  Elisabeth's  eorona- 
tion.  Some  tortuous  expression  of  this  queen  must  have  deceived  Jewel 
into  his  idea ;  her  proceedings  in  the  private  recesses  of  her  council  told  a 
different  tale,  but  there  was  much  feeing  of  the  public  pulse,  befbre  sfa« 
openly  took  the  title.  But  this  is  one  of  the  dark  passages  in  history.  See 
much  discussion  on  this  subject  in  the  Zurich  letters. 
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terpolated  in  such  a  ceremony  ?  For  if  she  meant  to 
dudlenge  the  old  claim  of  Bretwalda  over  Scotland,  why 
vas  it  not  added  to  her  temporal  titles  ?  besides,  by  claim- 
ing the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  in  the  precedmg  sen- 
tence, she  had  previously  asserted  her  empire  over  that 
conntry  to  the  Pyrenees. 

Labour  dire  and  weary  woe  is  the  struggle  for  those  to 
ippear  consistent^  who  are  wilfully  acting  a  double  part ; 
it  IB  withal  useless.  Elizabeth,  far-famea  as  she  was  fior 
courage,  personal  and  mental — and  both  have,  perhaps, 
ken  over-rated — had  not  at  this  juncture  the  moral  intre- 
pdity  to  assert,  what  she  had  already  assumed  and  acted 
on  in  private. 

One  of  the  earliest  regnal  acts  of  Elizabeth,  was  to  send 
fiiendly  and  confidential  assurances  to  the  kings  of  Den- 
Bark  and  Sweden,  and  all  the  protestant  princes  of 
Germany,  of  her  attachment  to  the  reformed  &ith  and 
kr  wbh  to  cement  a  bond  of  union  between  all  its  pro- 
fcMors.'  At  the  same  time,  with  a  view  of  keeping  fair 
vith  the  catholic  powers  of  Europe,  and  obtainmg  a  re- 
coffnidon,  that  would  ensure  the  obedience  of  her  own 
wjects  of  that  persuasbn,  she  directed  Came,  her 
kte  sister's  resident  minister  at  the  court  of  Rome,  to  an- 
ttmnoe  her  accession  to  Pope  Paul  IV.,  and  to  assure 
Un,  that  it  was  not  her  intention  to  offer  violence  to  the 
Msdences  of  any  denomination  of  her  subjects,  on  the 
iBore  of  religion.* 

The  aged  pontiff,  incensed  at  the  '^  new  doctrine  of 
Bberty  of  conscience"  implied  in  this  declaration,  and  re- 
gttdinff  with  hostile  feelings  the  offspring  of  a  marriage^ 
vfakh  bad  involved  the  overthrow  of  the  papal  power  in 
England,  replied  *^  that  he  was  unable  to  comprehend  the 
kreditaiy  right  of  one  not  bom  in  wedlock,  that  the 
Qoeen  of  Scots  claimed  the  crown,  as  the  nearest  legitimate 
faceudant  of  Henry  VIL,  but  that  if  Elizabeth  were  will- 
ing to  submit  the  controversy  to  his  arbitration,  every 
iwnlffence  should  be  shewn  to  her  which  justice  would 
fereuL*"     Elizabeth  immediately  recalled  her  minister. 

*  Csmden.  *  Fra.  Ftolo.    Liogard.    PaUaviciDo. 

*  Ptelo  Sarpis's  Hist.  CouncU  of  Trent     PallaTicino.    Lingard.    Sir 
Jlnes  Macintosh.    My  learned  and  deeply  lamented  friend ,  the  late  Mr. 
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The  pope  forbade  his  return,  ander  peril  of  exoomnmni- 
cation ;  and  Carney  though  he  talked  largely  of  his  loyalty 
to  his  royal  mistress,  remained  at  Rome  till  his  death. 
The  bull  issued  bv  this  haughty  pontiff,  on  the  12th  of 
January,  155B-9,  declaring  heretical  sovereigns  incapable 
of  reigning,  though  Elizabeth's  name  was  not  mentioned 
therein,  was  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  aimed  at  her ;  yetit 
did  not  deprive  her  of  the  alliance  of  her  cathdic 
peers,  all  of  whom  paid  their  liege  homage  to  her,  as 
their  undoubted  sovereign,  at  her  coronation. 

The  new  sovereign  received  the  flattering  submisBioiis 
of  her  late  persecutors,  with  a  graciousness  of  demeanour, 
which  proved  that  the  queen  had  the  magnanimity  to 
forgive  the  injuries,  and  even  the  insults,  that  had  been 
offered  to  the  princess  Elizabeth. 

One  solitary  instance  is  recorded,  in  which  she  used  an 
uncourteous  expression  to  a  person,  who  had  formerly 
treated  her  with  disrespect,  and  now  sought  her  pardon. 
A  member  of  the  late  queen's  household,  conscious  that 
he  had  offered  many  petty  affronts  to  Elizabeth,  when  she 
was  under  the  cloud  of  her  sister's  displeasure,  came  in 
a  great  fright  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet,  on  her  first 
triumphant  assumption  of  the  reffal  office,  and,  in  the 
most  abject  language,  besought  her  not  to  punish  him 
for  his  impertinences  to  her  when  princess.  ^<  Fear 
not,"  repli^  the  queen;  *^  we  are  of  the  nature  of  the 
lion,  and  cannot  descend  to  the  destruction  of  mice  and 
such  small  beasts !" 

Howard  of  Corbj,  has,  in  his  Supplement  to  the  Idth  Appendix  of  th« 
Howard  Memorials,  thrown  great  doubts  on  the  accuracy  of  this  itafe- 
ment,  because  it  has  not  been  mentioned  by  contemporary  historians ; 
neither  (which  is  more  important)  are  there  the  slightest  traces  of  it  in 
Sir  Edward  Carne's  letters  to  Elizabeth,  at  that  period,  or  any  other  docu- 
ment in  the  State  Paper  Office.  That  such  a  communication  should,  bow- 
ever,  have  been  made  by  Elizabeth,  agrees  with  the  temporising  poKey  of 
herself  and  cabinet,  and  the  reply  is  equally  characteristic  of  the  proud 
Caraffa  pontiff^  as  the  head  of  a  church  which  could  not^  consistently  with 
its  immutable  prindples,  admit  the  validity  of  Henry  VIII. *s  marriage 
with  Anne  Boleyn.  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  adopt  the  generally-re* 
eeived  opinion,  on  the  authority  of  the  historian  of  the  council  of'Trent^ 
which  has  been  followed  by  two  acute  historians  of  our  own  time»— Dr. 
Xringard  and  sir  James  Macintosh,  who  are  frequently  opposed  on  other 
points. 
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To  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld  she  archly  observed,  when 
he  came  to  pay  his  duty  to  her  at  her  first  court — 
"  Whenever  I  have  a  prisoner  who  requires  to  be  safely 
and  straitly  kept,  I  shall  send  him  to  you."  She  was 
wont  to  tease  him  by  calling  him  her  laiior,  when  in  her 
mirthful  mood,  but  always  treated  hun  as  a  friend,  and 
honoured  him»  subsequently,  with  a  visit  at  his  stately 
mansion,  Oxburgh  Hall,  Norfolk. 

Elizabeth  strengthened  her  interest  in  the  upper  house, 
by  adding  and  restoring  five  protestant  statesmen  to  the 
peerage.  Henry  Carey,  her  mother^  nephew,  she  cre- 
ated lord  Hunsdon ;  the  lord  Thomas  Howard,  brother 
to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  she  made  viscount  Bindon; 
Oliver  St.  John,  also  a  connexion  of  the  Boleyn%  baron 
of  Bletsoe.  She  restored  the  brother  of  Katharine  Parr, 
William,  marquis  of  Northampton,  to  the  honours  he  had 
forfeited  in  the  late  reign,  by  espousing  the  cause  of  lady 
Jane  Gray;  and  also,  the  son  of  the  late  protector, 
Somerset,  fklward  Seymour,  to  the  title  of  earl  of  Hert- 
ford. 

The  morning  after  her  coronation,  she  went  to  her 
chapel,  it  beinff  the  custom  to  release  prisoners  at  the 
inauguration  of  a  sovereign — perhaps  there  was  some 
forgotten  religious  ceremony  connected  with  this  act  of 
grace.  In  her  great  chamber  one  of  her  courtiers  pre- 
sented her  with  a  petition,  and  before  the  whole  court,  in 
a  loud  voice  implored  ^'  that  four  or  five  more  prisoners 
might  be  released  I**  On  inquiry,  he  declared  them  to 
be  ^^the  four  evangelists  and  the  apostle  St.  Paul,  who  had 
been  long  shut  up  in  an  unknown  tongue,  as  it  were,  in 
prison,  so  that  they  could  not  converse  wiUi  the  common 
people." 

Elizabeth  answered  very  gravely — "  It  is  best  first  to 
inquire  of  them,  whether  they  approve  of  being  released 
or  not."  * 

The  inquiry  was  soon  after  made  in  the  convocation 
appointed  by  parliament,  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
the  apostles  did  approve  of  their  translation.  A  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  was  immediately  published  by 

'  Bacon's  Apothegms. 
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authority,  whidi,  after  several  revisions,  becamey  in  the 
succeedioff  reign,  the  basb  of  oar  present  version. 

The  r^igious  revolution,  effiscted  bjr  Eliaabeth  wai 
very  gently  and  gradually  brought  to  pass.     ^  The 

2aeen,"writesJewel  to  Peter  Martjrr,  *^  though  die  openly 
ivours  our  cause,  is  wonderfully  afraid  of  allowing  any 
innovations.  This  is  owing  partly  to  her  own  finend% 
by  whose  advice  everything  is  carried  on,  and  partly  to 
the  influence  of  count  Feria,  a  Spaniard,  and  Phi£p% 
ambassador.  She  is,  however,  prudently,  piously,  and 
firmly  following  up  her  purpose,  though  somewhiSt  mocv 
slowly  than  we  could  wisn."'***  ^  The  queen,**  continwes 
Jewel,  **  regards  you  most  highly ;  she  made  so  much  cf 
your  letter,  that  she  read  it  over  a  second  and  third  time^ 
with  the  greatest  eagerness.  I  doubt  not  but  that  your 
book,  when  it  arrives,  will  be  even  more  acceptable.  * 

Her  charge  to  her  judges,  given  about  the  same  dme^ 
is  noble  in  the  umplidty  of  its  language.  It  may  be 
noticed,  that  when  Elizabeth  used  perspicuous  phrase- 
ology, in  speaking  or  writing,  she  was  usually  sincere. 

*<  Have  a  care  over  my  people.  You  have  my  people- 
do  you  that,  which  I  ought  to  do.  They  are  my  people 
Every  man  oppresseth  and  spoileth  them  widiout  mercy. 
They  cannot  revenge  their  ^1,  nor  help  then»el«^ 
See  unto  them — see  unto  them,  for  they  are  my  charge. 
I  charge  you,  even  as  Giod  hath  charged  me.  1  care  not 
for  myself;  my  life  is  not  dear  to  me.  My  care  is  for 
my  people.  I  pray  God,  whoever  succeedeth  me,  be 
as  carenil  as  I  am.  They  who  know  what  cares  I  bear, 
would  not  think  I  took  any  great  joy  in  wearing  a 
crown." 

•*  These  ears,"  added  Dr.  Jewel,  ^  heard  her  roigestj 
speak  these  words." ' 

The  q|ueen  rode,  in  her  parliamentary  robes,  on  die 
25th  of  January,  with  all  her  peers,  spiritual  and  tern* 

>  Zurich  Letters.  *  Ibid. 

^ '  Strjpe^s  Annals,  toL  L  part  2,  p.  308.  Jewel,  a  learned  protestaat 
divine,  hiad  been  in  exile,  and  returned,  on  the  death  of  Mary,  to  the  eon- 
Yocation  held  ibr  settlii^  the  church  of  England,  of  which  EliiafcsHi 
soon  after  made  him  a  bishop. 
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pnl,  in  dieir  robes,  to  Westminster  Abbey^  where  she 
ittended  a  somewhat  incongruous  religious  service. 
BiA  mass  was  celebrated  at  the  altar^  before  queen, 
loras,  and  commons:  the  sermon  was  preached  by 
Dr.  Cox,  Edward  VI.'s  Calvinistic  sdioolmaster,  who 
bd  returned  from  Creneva  for  the  purpose.  The  aueen's 
■premacy  was  debated  in  this  parliament.  Dr.  Heath, 
m  lord  chancellor,  who  took  nis  seat  with  the  rest  of 
k  catholic  bishops,  spdke  against  this  measure.  Fi- 
idly,  the  oath  of  the  queen's  supremacy,  as  confirmed 
Iv  wliament,  being  tendered  to  Dr.  Heath,  Archbishop 
■  York,  and  the  rest  of  the  catholic  bishops,  all 
iiMed  it  but  Landaff ;  they  were  deprived  of  theu:  sees, 
iUi  which  the  most  Ulustrious  of  the  protestant  divines 
More  endowed.' 

The  learned  Dr.  Parker,  the  friend  of  Anoe  Bokyn, 
MK  appointed  by  the  oueen,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Be  haa  been  an  exile  for  conscience'  sake  in  the  reign  of 
pmk  Mary ;  under  his  auspices  the  church  of  England 
MK  established,  by  authority  of  this  session  of  parlia- 
ment, nearly  in  its  present  state ;  the  common  pra^^er 
Mri  articles  of  Edward  VI.'s  church  being  restorea,  with 
■tte  important  modifications;  the  translation  of  the 
loipCnres  in  English  was  likewise  restored  to  the  people. 
Mote  the  house  of  commons  was  dissolved,  sir  Thomaa 
Ihrgrave,  their  speaker,  craved  leave  to  bring  up  a 
Wtion  to  her  majesty,  of  vital  importance  to  the  realm ; 
IVBS  to  entreat  that  she  would  marry,  that  the  country 
tUit  have  her  royal  issue  to  reign  over  them.  Eliza* 
Mb  received  the  address'  presented  by  the  speaker^ 


'  Dr.  LingMFd,  toI.  tii.  p.  257. 
'BoKnahed.  toI.  ii.  p.  1802.    Thirteen  eatholie  bishopt  were  the  noo- 
Hn  eipdlcd  their  sees.      Oglethorpe  of  Caiiisle,  who  died  aoon  after 
ihia  lieeind  for  hsriog  crowned  the  queoi,  was  among  tfaem.    (Mac- 
hA,  roL  iii.  p.  14) 

'We  learn  firom  Mr.  Palgrave*8  Essay  on  the  King's  Council  (com* 
It  called  privy  council),  '*  that  the  House  of  Commons  used  to  sit  in 
ll  Chapter  House,  Westminster  Abbey,  before  the  well-remembered 
kyil  of  St.  Stephen  was  desecrated  for  their  accommodation.  The 
Mr  chamber  in  the  Chapter  House  is  still  entire — a  monument  of  the 
IBMiiir  of  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
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knights^  and  burgesses  of  the  lower  house,  seated  in  state 
in  her  great  gallery  at  Whitehall  palace. 

She  paused  a  short  space  after  listening  to  the  request 
of  the  commons,  and  then  made  a  long  oration  in  reply; 
which  George  Ferrers^  who  was  present,  recorded  as 
near  as  he  could  bring  it  away.*  But  whether  the  &ult 
rests  with  the  royal  oratress  or  the  reporter,  this  task 
was  not  very  perspicuously  achieved.  In  the  course  of 
her  speech,  she  alluded  very  mysteriously,  to  her  troubles 
in  the  former  reign. 

"  From  my  yean  of  understanding,"  she  said^  "  knowing  mjadf  a 
senritor  of  Almighty  God,  I  chose  this  kind  of  life,  in  which  I  do  yet 
live,  as  a  life  most  acceptable  to  him,  wherein  I  thought  I  could  beat  aerft 
him.  From  which  my  choice,  if  ambition  of  high  estate  oflered  me  ia 
marriage,  the  displeasure  of  the  prince,  the  eschewing  the  danger  of  raiot 
enemies,  or  the  avoiding  the  peril  of  death,  (whose  messenger  the  prin- 
cess* indignation  was,  continually  present  before  mine  eyes,)  by  whose 
means,  if  I  knew,  or  do  justly  suspect,  I  will  not  now  utter  them ;  or  If 
the  whole  cause  were  my  sister  herself,'  I  will  not  now  charge  the  dead. 
Could  all  have  drawn  or  dissuaded  me,  I  had  not  now  remained  in  this 
virg^'s  estate  wherein  'you  see  me.  But  so  constant  have  I  ahrayt  eon- 
tiuued  in  this  my  determination,  that  though  my  words  and  youth  may 
seem  hardly  to  agree  together,  yet,  it  is  true,  that  to  this  day,  I  stand  free 
from  any  other  meaning." 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  her  speech,  she  made  an 
observation,  which,  some  years  later,  would  have  seemed 
to  imply,  the  future  advantage  of  the  whole  island  being 
united,  by  the  succession  of  the  heirs  of  Stuart  to  the 
English  throne,  yet,  as  Mary  of  Scotland  was  thai 
dauphiness  of  France,  and  childless,  nothing  of  the  kind 
could  have  been  in  the  thoughts  of  Elizabeu. 

"And  albeit,  it  doth  please  Almighty  God,  to  continue  me  still  in  the 
mind  to  live  out  of  the  state  of  nuurnage,  it  is  not  to  be  feared  but  he  will 
so  work  in  my  heart  and  in  your  wisdoms,  that  as  good  provision  may  be 
made  in  convenient  time,  whereby  the  realm  shall  not  remain  destitute  of 
an  heir,  that  may  be  a  fit  governor,  and,  peradventure,  more  beneSoial  to 
the  realm,  than  such  offspring  as  may  come  of  me.  For  though  I  be  never 
so  careful  for  your  well  doings,  yet  may  mine  issue  grow  out  of  kind  and 
become  ungracious." 

'  Graflon*s  Chronicle,  and  Holinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  1777. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  define,  whether  by  the  three  persons  named  in  this 
involved  sentence  tlie  prince,  the  princess,  and  her  sister^  Elizabeth  means 
to  designate  only  the  late  queen  Mary,  or  to  include  Philip  in  the  Uame. 
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She  then  drew  from  her  finger  her  coronation  ring,*^ 
and,  shewing  it  to  the  commons,  told  them  that — 

'*  When  she  received  that  ring,  she  had  solemnly  bound  herself  in  mar- 
riage to  the  realm ;  and  that  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  memorial 
of  her  name  and  for  her  glory,  if,  when  she  died,  an  inscription  were 
engraved  on  a  marble  tomb,  saying, '  Here  Keth  Elisabeth,  which  reigned 
a  virgin,  and  died  a  virgin.' " 

In  conclusion,  she  dismissed  the  deputation  with  these 
words : — 

**  I  take  your  coming  to  me  in  good  part,  and  give  to  you  cAsoons  my 
hearty  thanks,  yet  more  for  your  good  will  and  good  meaning  than  for 
your  message." 

Elizabeth,  when  she  made  this  declaration,  was  in  the 
flower  of  her  age,  having  completed  her  twenty-fifth 
year  in  the  preceding  September,  and  according  to  the 
description  given  of  her,  at  the  period  of  her  accession  to 
the  throne,  by  sir  Robert  Naunton,  she  must  have  been 
possessed  of  no  ordinary  personal  attractions. 

<'  She  was  of  person  tall,  of  hair  and  complexion 
fair,  and  there  withal  well  favoured,  but  high  nosed ;  of 
limb  and  feature  neat,  and,  which  added  to  the  lustre  of 
these  external  graces,  of  a  stately  and  majestic  com- 
portment, participating  more  of  her  father  than  of  her 
mother,  who  was  of  an  inferior  allay — plausible,  or,  as 
the  French  have  it,  debonnair  and  affable — which,  de- 
scending as  hereditary  to  the  daughter,  did  render  her 
of  a  more  sweet  temper,  and  endeared  her  to  the  love  of 
the  people." 

She  had  already  refused  the  proffered  hand  of  her 
sister's  widower,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who  had  pressed 
his  suit  with  earnestness,  amounting  to  importunity, 
animated  by  the  desire  of  regaining,  with  another  regal 
English  bride,  a  counterbalance  to  tne  allied  powers  of 
France  and  Scotland.  It  has  also  been  asserted,  that 
the  Spanish  monarch  had  conceived  a  passion  for  Eliza- 
beth during  the  life  of  her  sister,  which  rendered  his 
suit  more  lively ;  and  assuredly  he  must  have  commenced 
his  overtures  before  his  deceased  consort's  obsequies  were 
celebrated,  in  his  eagerness  to  gain  the  start  of  other 

'  This  was  a  repetition,  with  variation,  of  the  same  action  which  queen 
Mary  had  previously  practised.     See  Kenaud's  Despatches. 
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candidates.  Elizabeth  always  attributed  his  pcditical 
hostility  to  his  personal  pique  at  her  declining  to  becpme 
his  wife.* 

According  to  Camden,  Philip  addressed  many  eloquent 
letters  to  Elizabeth  during  his  short  but  eager  coortshipi 
and  she  took  infinite  pleasure  and  pride  in  publisbiDg 
them  among  her  courtiers.  Philip  endeavoured  also  to 
overcome  the  scruples  of  his  royal  sister-in-law,  wboiDy 
on  that  occasion^  he  certainly  treated  as  a  member  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  by  assuring  her  <<  that  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  dispensation  from  the  pope  fir 
their  marriage."  Elizabeth  felt,  however,  that  it  would 
be  a  marriage  even  more  objectionable  than  that  of  her 
father,  Henry  VIII.,  with  Katharine  of  Arragon ;  and 
that  for  her  to  become  a  party  in  matrimony,  contracted 
under  such  circumstances,  would  at  once,  by  virtuaUy 
invalidating  her  own  legitimacy,  declare  Mary  queen  of 
Scots  the  rightful  heiress  of  the  late  queen,  b^  sister,  in 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of  England ;  and  EUizabech 
had  no  inclination  to  risk  the  contingency  of  exchanging 
the  regal  garland  of  Plantagenet  and  Tudor,  for  the 
crown  matrimonial  of  Spain.  Yet  she  had  a  difficult 
and  a  delicate  game  to  play,  for  the  friendship  of  Spain 
appeared  to  be  her  only  bulwark  against  the  combined 
forces  of  France  and  Scotland.  She  had  succeeded  to 
an  empty  exchequer,  a  realm  dispirited  by  the  loss  of 
Calais,  burdened  with  debt,  embarrassed  with  a  base 
coinage,  and  a  starving  population  ready  to  break  into  a 
civil  war,  under  the  pretext  of  deciding  the  strength  of 
rival  creeds  by  the  sword.  Moreover,  her  title  to  the 
throne  had  been  already  impugned,  by  the  king  of 
France  compelling  his  youthful  dau<7hter-in-law,  the 
queen  of  Scots,  then  in  her  sixteenm  year,  and  en- 
tirely under  his  control,  to  assume  the  arms  and  re- 
gal style  of  England.  "On  the.  16th  of  January, 
1559,  the  dauphin  of  France  and  the  queen  of  Scodand, 
his  wife,  did,  by  the  style  and  tide  of  king  and  queen  of 
England  and  Ireland,  grant  to  lord  Fleming  certain 
things,"  notes  sir  William  Cecil  in  his  diary.     A  brief 

>  Depcches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon. 
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and  quiet  entry  of  a  debt  incurred  in  the  name  of  an 
irresponsible  cliild,  which  was  hereafter  to  be  paid  with 
heavy  interest  in  tears  and  blood,  by  that  ill*&ted  prin- 
cess, whose  name  had,  in  the  brief  season  of  her  morning 
splendour,  filled  the  hearts  of  Elizabeth  and  her  oouncU 
with  alarm. 

If  Elizabeth  had  shared  the  feminine  propensity  of 
leaning  on  others  for  succour,  in  the  time  of  danger,  she 
would  probably  have  accepted  inglorious  protection,  with 
the  nuptial  ring  of  Philip,  but  she  partook  not  of  the 
nature  of  the  ivy,  but  the  oak,  being  formed  and  fitted  to 
Hand  alone,  and  she  met  the  crisis  bravely.  She  was 
new  to  the  cares  of  empire,  but  the  study  of  history  had 
given  her  experience  and  knowledge  in  the  regnal 
icience,  beyond  what  can  be  acquired,  during  years  of 
personal  attempts  at  governing,  by  monarchs,  who  have 
wasted  their  youthful  energies  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
or  mere  finger-end  accomplishments.  The  cnart  by 
which  she  steered  was  marked  with  the  rocks,  the  quick- 
ands,  and  the  shoals  on  which  the  barks  of  other 
princes  had  been  wrecked ;  and  she  knew  that,  of  all 
the  fidse  beacons,  that  had  allured  the  feeble  minded  to 
disgrace  and  ruin,  the  expedient  of  calling  in  foreign 
tid,  in  seasons  of  national  distress,  was  the  most  fatal. 
She  knew  the  English  character,  and  she  had  seen  tlie 
evils  and  discontents,  that  had  sprung  from  her  sister's 
Spanish  marriage,  and  in  her  own  case,  these  would  have 
been  aggravated  by  the  invalidation  of  her  title  to 
the  throne.  She  therefore  firmly,  but  courteously, 
declined  the  proposal,  under  the  plea  of  scruples  of  con- 
science, which  were  to  her  insuperable.  This  refusal 
pneceded  her  coronation,  for  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
count  Feria,  in  consequence  of  the  slight  which  he  con- 
^ved  had  been  put  upon  his  master,  by  the  maiden 
iQonarch  declining  the  third  reversion  of  his  hand, 
%ned  sickness  as  an  excuse  for  not  assisting  at  that 
<!eremonial. 

The  next  month,  Philip  pledged  himself  to  the  beau- 
^ul  Elizabeth  of  France,  a  perilous  alliance  for  Eliza- 
^th  of  England ;  it  rendered  Philip  of  Spain  and  the 
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husband  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  the  formidable  rival  of 
her  title,  brothers-in-law. 

Elizabeth's  first  care  was  to  procure  an  act,  for  the 
recognition  and  declaring  of  her  own  title,  from  her  par- 
liament, which  was  unanimously  passed,  and  without  any 
allusion  to  her  mother's  marriage,  or  the  stigma,  that  had 
previously  been  put  on  her  own  birth.  The  statute  de- 
clares her  to  be  "  rightly,  lineally,  and  lawfully  descended 
from  the  blood  royal,"  and  pronounces  "lul  sentences 
and  acts  ofparliament  derogatory  to  this  declaration  to 
be  void."  The  latter  clause  is  tantamount  to  a  repeal  of 
all  those  dishonouring  statutes,  which  had  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  against  her  mother  and  herself; 
and,  in  addition,  an  act  was  passed,  which,  without  re- 
versing the  attainder  of  Anne  Boleyn,  rendered  Eliza- 
beth inheritable  to  her  mother,  and  to  all  her  maternal 
ancestors.*  This  was  a  prudential  care  for  securing, 
malgre  all  the  chances  and  changes  that  might  befal  the 
crown,  a  share  in  the  wealth  of  the  citizen-family  of 
Boleyn,  implying,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  was  the 
lawful  representative  of  the  elder  co-heiress  of  that  house, 
and,  of  course,  born  in  lawful  wedlock ;  but  in  a  nobler 
spirit  would  it  have  been,  to  have  used  the  same  influence, 
for  the  vindication  of  her  mother's  honour,  by  causing 
the  statutes  which  infamed  her  to  be  swept  from  the 
records.  The  want  of  moral  courage  on  the  part  of 
Elizabeth,  in  leaving  this  duty  unperformed,  was  in- 
jurious to  her  own  royal  dignity,  and  has  been  always 
regarded  as  a  tacit  admission  of  Anne  Boleyn's  guilt. 
Many  writers  have  argued  that  it  was  a  point  of  wis- 
dom in  Elizabeth,  not  to  hazard  calling  attention  to 
tlie  validity  of  her  father's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
or  the  charges  against  that  unfortunate  queen ;  but  inas- 
much as  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  those  subjects  from 
continuing,  as  they  always  had  been,  points  of  acrimo- 
nious discussion,  her  cautious  evasions  of  questions  so 
closely  touching  her  own  honour  gave  rise  to  the  very 
evils  she  was  anxious  to  avoid;  and  we  find  that  a  gentle- 
man named  Labourne  was  executed  at  Preston,  who  died 

*  Journals  of  Parliament. 
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favingy  <'  Elizabeth  was  no  queen  of  England,  but  only 
^izabeth  Bullen,  and  that  Mary  of  Scotland  was  right- 
ful sovereign.*** 

Notwithstanding  the  danger  of  her  position,  from  the 
probable  coalition  of  the  powers  of  Catholic  Europe 
against  her,  Elizabeth  stood  undaunted,  and,  though 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  war,  with  such 
Rsources  as  she  possessed,  she  assumed  as  high  a  tone, 
bt  tlie  honour  of  England,  as  the  mightiest  of  her  prede- 
cesors,  during  the  conferences  at  Chateau  Cambresis,  for 
the  arrangement  of  a  general  treaty  of  pacification,  and, 
Mining  the  offered  mediation  oi  Philip  II.,  she  chose 
to  treat  alone.  She  demanded  the  restoration  of  Calais, 
ai  the  prominent  article,  and  that  in  so  bold  and  perse- 
^ng  a  manner,  that  it  was  guaranteed  to  her,  at  the 
cipiration  of  eight  years,  by  the  king  of  France,  under 
^penalty  of  500,000  crowns.*  With  a  view  to  the  satis- 
mion  of  her  subjects,  she  caused  lord  Wentwortb,  the 
fct  lord  deputy  of  Calais,  and  others  of  the  late  com- 
fluuiders  there,  to  be  arraigned,  for  the  loss  of  a  place 
QK>re  dear,  than  profitable  to  England,  and  also  to  shew 
Jk>w  firmly  the  reins  of  empire  could  be  grasped,  in  the 
hand  of  a  maiden  monarch.  Wentwortb  was  acquitted  by 
fe  peers,  the  others  were  found  guilty  and  condemned, 
inttbe  sentence  was  never  carried  into  execution. 

During  the  whole  of  Lent,  the  queen  had  kept  the 
fist,  heard  sermons  regularly,  and  apparelled  herself  in 
Uack;  but  the  happy  restoration  of  peace  caused  the 
Easter  festival  to  be  observed  with  unusual  rejoicings. 
On  St.  George's  day,  the  queen  went  about  the  hall,  and 
•II  the  knights  of  the  garter,  singing  in  procession.  The 
*[ie  day,  in  the  afternoon,  were  four  knights  elected — 
^iz.,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  marquis  of  Northampton, 
^  earl  of  Rutland,  and  the  lord  Robert  Dudley,  master 
^  the  queen's  horse.  The  following  lines,  from  a  con- 
^njporary  poet,  may  not  be  displeasing  to  the  reader : — 

"  I  saw  a  virgin  queen,  attired  in  white, 
Leading  with  her  a  sort  of  goodly  knights, 

'  Letter  in  Strype*s  Annalsj  printed  by  Barker,  queen's  printer. 
*  Camden.     Hayward. 
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With  ffuttn  and  with  eolkn  of  St.  Gcotge; 

Ulizabeth,  on  a  oompartlment 

Of  bice,  in  gold,  was  writ,'  and  hung  aikew 

Upon  her  head,  under  a  rojal  crown. 

She  was  the  sovereign  of  the  knights  she  lad. 

Her  face  methought  I  knew,  as  S  the  same. 

The  same  great  empress  that  we  now  enjoy. 

Had  dimbed  the  ehnids,  and  been  in  peraoD  thon^ 

To  whom  the  earthy  the  sea,  and  ekoMBntB 

Auspicious  are."' 

When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  she  found  herself 
in  a  novel  position  as  regarded  the  order  of  the  garter, 
for  her  brother-in-law,  Philip  of  Spain,  had,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  marriage  with  her  late  sister,  queen  Maiy, 
been  constituted,  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  joint 
sovereign  of  the  order  with  his  royal  consort.  yiiMibKlt 
having  no  wish  to  hold  any  dignity  in  partnership  with 
him,  yet  desiring  to  do  all  things  with  proper  courtesy, 
caused  his  banner  to  be  removed  to  the  second  stall  on 
the  prince's  side,  intimating  that  he  continued  a  knight 
companion  of  the  order,  though  he  had,  by  the  death  of 
the  queen  his  wife,  lost  the  joint  sovereignty.  I%ilip^ 
however,  returned  the  garter  by  the  hands  of  the  queen's 
ambassador,  lord  Montague,  who  had  been  sent  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace ;  but  Elizabeth  did  not  accept  his  resigna- 
tion, and  he  continued  a  companion  of  the  order  tiU  bis 
death,  notwithstanding  the  hostile  character  of  his  sub- 
sequent proceedings  towards  England.' 

Elizabeth's  first  chapter  of  the  order  was  certainly 
held  in  St.  George's  hail  at  Greenwich,  for  we  find,  that 
the  same  afternoon  she  went  to  Baynard's  castle,  the  ead 
of  Pembroke's  place,  and  supped  with  him;  and  after 
supper  she  took  boat,  and  was  rowed  up  and  down  on 
the  river  Thames,  hundreds  of  boats  and  barges  rowing 
about  her,  and  thousands  of  people  thronging  the  banc 
of  the  river  to  look  upon  her  majesty,  rejoicing  to  see 
her,  and  partaking  of  tlie  music  and  sights  on  the  Thames. 

^  i.e.,  the  name  ''Elizabeth"  was  written,  or  illuminated  in  bict,  (agraai 
colour,)  on  a  gold  label,  or  fillet. 

'  George  Pcele's  Poem  on  the  Honour  of  the  Gaiter,  printed  in  the 
year  lo9£  Quoted  by  sir  Harris  Nicolas,  in  his  q>lendid  work,  the 
Order  of  the  Garter. 

*  History  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  by  sir  H.  Nicolas,  roL  I 
pp.  184,  188,  189. 
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It  seems  there  was  an  aqnatic  festival,  in  honour  of  the 
welcome  appearance  of  their  new  and  comely  liege  lady 
on  the  river^  for  the  trmnpets  blew,  drums  beat,  flutes 
played^  guns  were  disdiarged,  and  firefMorks  played  off, 
as  she  moved  from  place  to  place.  This  continued  till 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  queen  departed  home.^ 

By  thus  shewing  herself  so  freely  and  condescendingly 
to  her  people,  she  made  herself  dear  and  acc^table  unto 
them.  Well,  indeed,  had  nature  qualified  Elizabeth  to 
play  her  part,  with  eclat^  in  the  imposing  drama  of  royal^^ 
by  the  endowmaits  of  wit,  eloquence,  penetration,  and 
self-possession,  joined  to  the  advantages  of  commanding 
features  and  a  majestic  presence.  She  had,  from  child- 
hood upwards,  studied  the  art  of  courting  popularity, 
and  perfecdy  understood  how  to  please  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  The  honest-hearted  mechanical  classes, 
won  by  the  frank  manner,  in  which  she  dispensed  the 
cheap,  but  dearly-prized  favours  of  gracious  words  and 
smiles,  regarded  her  with  feelings  approaching  to  idola- 
try; and  as  for  the  younger  nobles  and  gentlemen  of 
England,  who  attended  her  court,  they  were,  almost  to  a 
man,  eager  for  the  opportunity  of  risking  their  lives  in 
her  service ;  and  she  knew  how  to  improve  the  love  and 
loyalty  of  all  ranks  of  her  subjects,  to  the  advancement 
of  her  power  and  the  defence  of  her  realm. 

The  pecuniary  aids  granted  by  her  first  parliament 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  though  only  proportioned  to  the 
extreme  necessity  of  the  crown,  at  that  period,  were  enor- 
mous, for,  besides  the  tenths,  first  fruits,  and  impropria- 
tions of  church  property,  which  had  been  declined  by 
Mary,  and  the  grant  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life, 
they  voted  a  subsidy  of  two  and  eightpence  in  the  pound 
on  all  movable  goods,  and  four  shillmgs  on  land,  to  oie  paid 
in  two  several  payments.^  How  such  a  property  tax  was 
ever  gathered,  after  a  year  of  famine  and  pestilence, 
must  indeed  appear  a  marvel  to  those,  who  witness  the 
irritation  and  inconvenience  caused  to  the  needy  portion 
of  the  middle  classes,  by  the  infliction  of  a  comparatively 
trivial  impost  at  present.     It  is  always  easy  to  convince 

1  Nicbob'  Frogrenes.  '  Bj  fUtute  Ist  Elb.  cap.  81. 
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the  wealthy,  of  the  expediency  of  sacrificing  a  port  to  save 
the  whole ;  therefore,  Elizabeth  and  her  acute  premier, 
Cecily  laid  a  heavier  burden  on  the  lords  of  the  soil,  and 
those,  who  derived  their  living  from  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty,  than  on  those,  whose  possessions  were  limited  to 
personals,  which,  at  that  time  were  chiefly  the  mercantile 
and  mechanical  classes. 

The  destitution  of  tlie  crown  having  been  thus  relieved, 
a  series  of  pageants  and  festivities  were  wisely  ordained 
by  the  queen,  as  a  sure  means  of  diverting  the  attention 
of  the  good  people  of  London  and  its  neighbourhood, 
from  past  troubles  and  present  changes.  Stowe  gives  a 
quaint  account  of  her  majesty  coming,  in  great  state,  to 
St.  Mary's,  Spital,  to  hear  a  sermon  delivered  from  the 
cross,  on  which  occasion  she  was  attended,  by  one  thou- 
sand men  in  harness,  with  shirts  of  mail,  pikes,  and  field- 
pieces,  with  drums  and  trumpets  sounding.  The  proces- 
sion was  closed  by  morris-dancers  and  two  white  bears 
in  a  cart.  These  luckless  animals  were,  of  course,  to  fur- 
nish a  cruel  pageant  for  the  recreation  of  the  queen  and 
her  loving  citizens,  after  the  sermon  was  ended. 

In  a  letter  of  the  14th  of  April,  that  eminent  reformer. 
Jewel,  laments,  that  the  queen  continued  the  celebratbn 
of  mass  in  her  private  chapel.  It  was  not  till  the  l*2th 
of  May,  that  the  service  was  changed,  and  the  use  of 
Latin  discontinued.  **  The  queen,"  observes  Jewel, 
<^  declines  being  styled  the  head  of  the  church,  at  which 
I  certainly  am  not  much  displeased."  Elizabeth  assumed 
the  title  of  governess  of  the  church,  but  she  finally  asserted 
her  supremacy,  in  a  scarcely  less  authoritative  manner 
than  her  father  had  done,  and  many  Catholics  were  put 
to  death  for  denying  it. 

Touching  the  suitors  for  Elizabeth's  hand.  Jewel  tells 
his  Zurich  correspondent  <^  that  nothing  is  yet  talked 
about  the  queen's  marriage,  yet  there  are  now  courting 
her  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  Saxon  (son  of  John  Frede- 
ric, duke  of  Saxony),  and  Charles,  the  son  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Englishman,  sir  Wil- 
liam Pickering.  I  know,  however,  what  I  should  pre- 
fer ;  but  matters  of  this  kind,  as  you  are  aware,  are  rather 
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mysterious,  and  we  have  a  common  proverb,  that  mar- 
riages are  made  in  heaven."  In  another  letter,  dated 
May  22,  1559,  he  says,  '<  that  public  opinion  inclines 
towards  sir  William  Pickering,  a  wise  and  religious  man^ 
and  highly  gifted  as  to  personal  qualities.'' 

Jewel  is  the  first  person,  who  mentions  Pickering  among 
the  aspirants  for  the  hand  of  queen  Elizabeth.     He  haa 
been  employed  on  diplomatic  missions  to  Germany  and 
France,  with  some  credit  to  himself,  and  the  queen  be- 
stowed so  many  marks  of  attention  upon  him,  that  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  as  well  as  our  good  bishop  and 
otners,  fancied  that  he  had  as  fair  a  chance  of  success, 
as  the  sons  of  reigning  princes.     He  is  also  mentioned 
by  Camden  ^^  as  a  gendeman  of  moderate  fortune,  but 
comely  person."     It  is  possible  that  Pickering  had  per- 
finrmed  some  secret  service  for  Elizabeth,  in  the  season  of 
kr  distress,  which  entitled  him  to  the  delusive  honour 
of  her  smiles,  as  there  is  undoubtedly  some  mystery  in 
die  circumstance  of  a  man,  scarcely  of  equestrian  rank, 
encouraging  hopes  so  much  above  his  condition.     Be 
this  as  it  may,  he  quickly  vanished  from  the  scene,  and 
vas  forgotten. 

On  the  2drd  of  May,  a  splendid  embassy  from 
France,  headed  by  the  duke  de  Montmorenci,  arrived, 
fcr  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  queen^s  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  Cambresis.  They  landed  at  the  Tower 
^riiar^  and  were  conducted  to  the  bishop  of  London's 
palace^  where  they  were  lodged.  On  the  following  day, 
tbejr  were  brought  in  great  state  by  a  deputation  of  the 
priucipal  nobles  of  the  court,  through  Fleet-street,  to  a 
sopper-banquet  with  the  queen,  at  her  palace  at  West- 
minster, where  they  were  entertained  with  sumptuous 
cheer  and  music  till  after  midnight.  On  the  following 
day  they  came  gorgeously  apparelled  to  dine  with  her 
loajesty,  and  were  recreated  afterwards,  with  the  baiting 
of  bears  and  bulls.  The  queen's  grace  herself  and  the 
ambassadors  stood  in  the  gallery,  looking  on  the  pastime, 
till  six  in  the  evening.  On  the  26th,  another  bull  and  bear 
baiting  was  provided,  for  the  amusement  of  the  noble 
^voys  at  Paris  garden,  and  on  the  28th,  when  they  de- 
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parted,  they  were  presented  with  many  «MM»tifl&y  for  the 
nobler  purpose  of  nunting  their  wolves.^ 

On  the  11th  of  June,  at  eight  o'clock  at  niglit,  the 
queen  and  her  court  embarked  in  their  barges  at  Wbite- 
hally  and  took  their  pleasure  on  the  river^  by  rowing 
along  the  bank,  and  crossing  over  to  the  ouier  side^ 
with  drums  beatingand  trumpets  soundine,  and  so  to 
Whitehall  again.  The  Londoners  were  so  hsviogly  dii* 
posed  to  their  maiden  sovereign,  that  when  she  withdrew 
to  her  summer  bowers  at  Greenwicli,  they  were  faxB  to 
devise  all  sorts  of  gallant  shows,  to  furnish  excuses  Sx 
following  her  there,  to  enjoy,  from  time  to  time^  the  sm^ 
shine  =  ot  her  presence*  They  prepared  a  sort  af 
civic  tournament  in  honour  of  her  majesty,  July  Snd, 
each  company  supplying  a  certain  numbor  of  men  at 
arms,  1400  in  all,  ail  clad  in  velvet  and  chaina  of  ffoi^ 
with  guns,  morris  pikes,  halberds,  and  flags,  and  so 
marched  they  over  London  Bridge,  into  the  duke  of  Su^ 
folk's  park  at  Southwark,  where  diey  mustered  befon 
the  lord  mayor ;  and  in  order  to  initiate  themselves  into 
the  hardships  of  a  campaign,  they  lay  abroad  in  St 
George's  Fields  all  that  night.  The  next  morning  th^ 
set  forward  in  goodly  array,  and  entered  Greenwich 
Park  at  an  early  hour,  where  they  reposed  themselves 
till  eight  o'clock,  and  then  marched  down  into  the  lawn, 
and  mustered  in  their  arms,  all  the  gunners  being  in 
shirts  of  mail.  It  was  not,  however,  till  eventide  that 
her  majesty  deigned  to  make  herself  visible  to  the  doughy 
bands  of  Gockaine— chivalry  they  cannot  propcn-ly  be 
called,  for  they  had  discreedy  avoided  exposing  civic 
horsemanship  to  the  mockery  of  the  gallant  equestrians 
of  the  court,  and  trusted  no  other  1^  than  their  owD) 
with  the  weight  of  their  valour  and  warlike  accoutre- 
ments, in  addition  to  their  velvet  gaberdines  and  chains 
of  gold,  in  which  this  midsummer  bevy  had  bivouacked  in 
St.  George's  Fields  on  the  preceding  night.  At  five 
o'clock,  thequeen  came  into  the  gallery  of  Greenwich  park 
gate,  with  the  ambassadors,  lords,  and  ladies — a  fiur  and 
numerous  company.     Then  the  lord  marquis  of  North- 

>  Strype  and  Nichols. 
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ampton  (queen   Katharine  Parr's  brother  whom,  like 
Edward  Vi.,  Elizabeth  ever  treated  as  an  uncle,)  her 

Eat  uncle,   lord  William   Howard,  lord  admiral  of 
gland)  and  the  lord  Robert  Dudley,  her  master  of 
the  horse,  undertook  to  review  the  city  muster,  and  to 
let  their  two  battles  in  array,  to  skirmish  before  the 
^een,  with  flourish  of  trumpets,  alarum  of  drums,  and 
melody  of  flutes,  to  encourage  the  counter  champions  to 
the  fray*     Three  onsets  were  given,  the  guns  discharged 
m  one  another,  the  Moorish  pikes  encountered  tocetner 
vith  great  alarm,  each  ran  to  nis  weapon  again,  ana  then 
they  fell  together  as  &8t  as  they  could,  in  imitation  of 
dose  fight,  while  the  queen  and  her  ladies  looked  on. 
After  all  this,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  divers  of  the  com- 
Boners  of  the  city,  and  the  wifflers,  came  before  her 
grace,  who  thanked  them  heartily,  and  all  the  city; 
vhereupon  was  given  the  greatest  shout  ever  heard,  with 
knrling  up  of  caps,  and  the  queen  shewed  herself  very 
merry.     After  this  was  a  running  at  tilt ;  and,  lasdy,  all 
departed  home  to  London. 

As  numerous,  if  not  as  valiandy  disposed  a  company, 
poured  down  from  the  metropolis  to  Woolwich  on  the 
Borrow;  for  on  that  day,  July  drd,  the  queen  went  in 
Mate  to  witness  the  launch  of  a  fine  new  ship  of  war, 
which,  in  honour  of  her,  was  called  ^^  The  Elizabeth." 

The  gallantry  of  the  city  muster  inspired  the  genUe- 
nen  of  the  court  with  loyal  emulation,  and  they  deter- 
■uned  to  tilt  on  foot,  with  speai^  before  die  queen,  also,  in 
Greenwich  Park.  The  challengers  were  three,  the  earl 
of  Qrmond,  sir  John  Perrot,  and  Mr.  North,  and  there 
were  defendants  of  equal  prowess  with  lances  and  swords. 
The  whole  of  the  queen's  band  of  pensioners  were,  how- 
ever, to  run  with  spears,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
a  royal  and  military  fete  champetre,  such  as  might  be 
ttkitated,  with  admirable  effect,  in  Windsor  park  even 
>ow.  It  was  both  the  policy  and  pleasure  of  die  last 
^  the  Tudor  sovereigns,  to  keep  her  loving  metropolis 
in  good  humour,  by  mlowing  the  people  to  participate, 
^  our  at  least  as  looking  on  went,  in  her  princely  recrea- 
&I1S.    Half  the  populaj'ity  of  Elizabeth  proceeded  from 
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the  care  she  took,  that  the  holidays  of  her  subjects  should 
be  merry  days,  ^^  If  ever  any  person  had  either,  the  gift 
or  die  style  to  win  the  hearts  of  people,"  says  Hayward, 
<<  it  was  this  queen."  But  to  return  to  her  July  evening 
pageant,  in  the  green  glades  of  Greenwich  park.  A 
goodly  banqueting  house  was  built  up  for  her  grace  with 
fir  poles,  and  decked  with  birch  branches  and  all  man- 
ner of  flowers,  both  of  the  field  and  garden,  as  roses,  July 
flowers,  lavender,  marygolds,  and  all  manner  of  strewing 
herbs  and  rushes.  There  were  also  tents  set  up  for  pro- 
viding refreshments,  and  a  space  made  for  the  tilting; 
About  five  in  the  afternoon  came  the  queen,  with  the 
ambassadors  and  the  lords  and  ladies  of^  her  train,  and 
stood  over  the  park  gate,  to  see  the  exercise  of  arms,  and 
afterwards  the  combatants  chasing  one  another.  Then 
the  queen  took  her  horse,  and,  accompanied  by  three 
ambassadors  and  her  retinue,  rode  to  the  sylvan  pavi« 
lion,  where  a  costly  banquet  was  provided  for  her.  This 
was  succeeded  by  a  mask,  and  the  entertainment  closed, 
with  fireworks  and  firing  of  guns,  about  midnight.' 

But  while  Elizabeth  appeared  to  enter  into  these  gay 
scenes  of  festive  pageantry,  widi  all  the  zest  of  a  youngs 
sprightly,  and  handsome  woman,  who,  emerging  suddenfy 
from  restraint,  retirement,  and  neglect,  finds  herself  the 
delight  of  every  eye  and  the  idol  of  all  hearts,  her  mind 
was  intent  on  matters  of  high  import,  and  she  knew  that 
the  flowers,  with  which  her  path  was  strewn,  concealed 
many  a  dangerous  quicksand  from  those  who  looked  not 
below  the  surface.  Within  one  little  month  of  the 
solemn  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Chateau  Cambresis, 
by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France  in  her  court,  her 
right  to  the  crown  she  wore  had  been  boldly  impugned 
by  Henry  II.'s  principal  minister  of  state,  the  constable 
de  Montmorenci,  who,  when  the  duke  de  Nemours,  a 

Erince  nearly  allied  to  the  throne  of  France,  informed 
im  of  his  intention  of  seeking  the  queen  of  England  in 
marriage,  exclaimed — "Do  you  not  know  that  the  queen- 
dolphin  has  right  and  title  to  England?"'     A  public 

'  Nichols'  Progresses,  vol.  i. 

'  Forbes'  Sute  Papers,  vol.  I  p.  136. 
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demonstration  of  this  claim  was  made,  at  the  jousts  in 
boDour  of  the  espousals  of  the  French  king's  sister,  with 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  Elizabeth's  oft-rejected  suitor,  when 
the  Scotch  heralds  displayed  the  escutcheon  of  their 
royal  mistress,  the  queen  of  Scots  quartered,  with  those 
of  France  and  England,  which  was  afterwards  protested 
against  by  the  English  ambassador  Throckmorton.^ 

It  was  retorted  that  Elizabeth  had  assumed  the  title  of 
^peen  of  France  at  her  coronation — ^a  pretension  too 
absurd,  as  the  operation  of  the  Salic  law  had  always  inca* 
padtated  females,  from  inheriting  the  sceptre  of  that 
realm,  even  when  born  (as  in  the  case  of  the  daughter 
of  Louis  Hutin)  sole  issue  of  a  reigning  monarch,  repre- 
senting the  ancient  royal  line  ot  France.  Calais,  the 
last  relic  of  the  conquests  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V., 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  French  government;  and 
although  Henry  H.  had  virtually  acknowledged  the  right 
of  Elizabeth  to  that  town,  by  binding  himself  to  restore 
it  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  and  a  chimerical  proposition 
had  also  been  made  to  settle  all  disputes  for  its  posses- 
^,  by  both  claimants  ceding  it,  as  a  marriage  portion, 
to  an  imaginary  first*bom  son  of  Elizabeth,  and  daughter 
rf  Mary  Stuart,  by  Francis  of  Valois,  or  otherwise,  to 
the  son  of  Mary  and  daughter  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  mere 
t^porizing  diplomacy.  The  mighty  plan  of  uniting  the 
^ic  and  Britannic  empires,  beneath  the  sceptres  of 
Francis  of  Valois  and  Mary  of  Scotland,  haa  never 
ceased  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Henry  II.,  from  the 
^th  of  Edward  VI.  till  his  own  course  was  suddenly 
^t  short,  by  the  accidental  wound  he  received,  from  a 
splinter  of  his  opponent's  lance,'  while  tilting  in  honour  of 
his  daughter's  nuptials.  That  event  produced  an  impor- 
tant change  in  the  fortunes  of  England's  Elizabeth.  She 
^  at  once  delivered  from  the  most  dangerous  and  in- 
^ious  of  her  foes,  and  the  consequences  of  the  formid- 
able alliance  between  France  and  Spain  ;  for  although 
the  rival  claims  of  his  consort  to  the  throne  of  England, 

Forbes*  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  1^. 
'  Count  de  Montgomeri,  the  captain  of  the  Scotch  guard,  and  af^er- 
^*^  I  celebrated  leader  of  the  Huguenot  party. 
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were  asserted  by  Francis  11^  he  was  a  ackly  yoadi,  in-* 
heriting  neither  the  talents  nor  the  judgment  of  his  &dier. 
The  nominal  power  of  France  and  Scotland^  both  passod 
into  the  hands  of  Mary  Stuart's  uncles»  the  princes  of 
Lorraine  and  Guise ;  but  the  rival  factions,  botn  politicd 
and  religious,  by  which  they  were  opposed  and  impeded 
on  every  side,  deprived  them  of  the  means  of  injuring 
Elizabeuiy  who,  on  her  part,  actively  employed  agents,  as 
numerous  as  the  arms  of  Briarius,  in  sowing  the  seeds  of 
discord,  and  nursing  every  root  of  bitterness,  that  sprang 
up  in  those  unhappy  realms.  The  fiilminations  ot  John 
Knox  against  female  government  had  incited  the  re- 
formed party,  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  queen  dowuer, 
Mary  of  Lorraine,  to  whom  the  regent  Arran,  had  in 
1555,  reluctantly  resigned  his  office.  The  queen-r^ent 
after  an  ill-judged,  fruitless  struggle  to  crush  the  pR>- 
gress  of  the  Reformation,  summoned  the  eari  of  Airan, 
who  had  recently  accepted  the  French  dukedom  of  Cba- 
telherault,  to  her  aid,  as  the  most  powerful  peer  in  Soot- 
land,  and  the  next  in  successbn  to  the  throne,  on  whicht 
in  fact  he  had,  from  the  first,  cast  a  longing  n^^ard*  Hs 
was  the  head  of  the  potent  house  of  Hamiltoo,  but  his 
designs  had  been  checked  by  the  rival  faction  of  the 
earl  of  Lenox,  and  subsequently  by  the  more  popular 
and  able  party  of  the  young  queen's  illi^timate  brother, 
the  earl  of  Murray ;  and  now,  although  he  gave  his  luke- 
warm succour  to  the  queen-regent  in  her  need,  he  so^ 
fered  himself  to  be  deluded  by  the  English  cabinet^  with 
the  idea  that  the  crown  might  be  transferred,  from  tiie 
brows  of  his  absentee  sovereign  to  his  own,  or  rather, 
to  those  of  his  heir  the  earl  of  Arran,  to  whom  queen 
Elizabeth  had  been  offered  in  her  childhood,  by  her 
father  Henry  VIIL* 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  Cecil  seriously 
meditated  uniting  the  island  crowns  by  a  marriwe  bfr* 
tween  his  royal  mistress  and  youn^  Arran,  if  the  Hamil- 
ton party  in  Scotland  hod  succeeded,  in  deposing  queen 
Mary,  and  placing  him  on  the  throne.  The  young  earl, 
who  had  been  colonel  of  the  Scotch  guards  at  Paris,  had, 

'  Forbes'  State  Papers.     Lingard.    Sharon  Turner. 
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in  anticipation  of  a  more  brilliant  destiny^  embraced  the 
reformea  religion,  and,  as  it  was  supposed,  at  the  sugges- 
tion and  with  the  aid  of  Throckmorton,  Elizabeth's  am* 
bassador  at  Fkris,  absconded  from  the  French  service; 
and  after  visiting  Greneva,  to  arrange  his  plans  with  the 
leaders  of  that  church,  he  came  privately  to  England. 
The  secret  and  confidential  conference  which  he  hdid 
with  queen  Elizabeth^  on  the  6tli  of  August,^  must  have 
taken  place  at  the  ancient  palace  of  Eltham,  where  she 
arrivea  on  the  preceding  day.  Arran  was  young  and 
handsome,  but  weak-minded ;  at  times,  indeed,  subject 
to  the  direful  malady  which  clouded  the  mental  percep- 
tions of  his  father  and  brothers,  just  the  subject  for  the 
royal  coquette,  and  her  wily  premier,  to  render  a  ready 
tool  in  any  scheme,  connected  with  hopes  of  aggrandize- 
ment for  himself. 

As  the  plan  and  limits  of  this  work  will  not  admit  of 
launching  into  the  broad  stream  of  general  history,  the 
events  of  the  Scotch  campaign,  which  commenced  with 
Elizabeth  sending  an  army  and  a  fleet  to  aid  the  insur- 
gent lords  of  the  congr^ation,  in  defending  themselves 
against  the  French  forces,  called  in  by  the  queen-r^ent^ 
and  ended  by  giving  her  a  predominant  power,  in  the 
councils  of  that  distracted  realm,  cannot  be  detail^  here. 
The  MSS.  in  the  State  Paper  office  attest  the  &ct,  that 
the  lord  James,  Mary's  illegitimate  brother,  (afterwards 
so  celebrated  as  the  regent  Murray,)  and  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  popular  pai*ty,  were  the  penaoners  of 
Elizabeth.  The  treaty  of  fkiinbuixh  was  framed  accord- 
ing to  her  interest,  and  proved,  of  course,  unsatisfisictory 
to  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  consort.  *^  I  will  tell  you 
freely,"  said  Mary's  uncle,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to 
the  English  ambassador  Throckmorton,  '^  the  Scots  do 

Erform  no  part  of  their  duties ;   the  king  and  queen 
ve  the  names  of  their  sovereigns,  and  your  mistress 
hath  the  effect  and  obedience."  ^ 

The  congregational  parliament  had  dispatched  a 
solemn  embassy   to  Elizabeth,   consisting  oi   Lething- 

*  Liugard. 

'  Sute  Paper  MS.  letter  of  Throckmorton  to  Ellubeth. 
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ton  and  the  earls  of  Morton  and  Glencaim^  to  entreat 
her  to  join  in  marriage  with  the  earl  of  Arran ;  the  car- 
dinal Lorraine,  in  allusion  to  the  errand  of  these  nobles, 
said  to  Throckmorton — *^  This  great  legation  ffxih  for 
the  marriage  of  your  queen  with  the  earl  of  Arran. 
What  shall  she  have  with  him  ?  I  think  her  heart  too 
great  to  marry  with  such  a  one  as  he  is,  and  one  of  the 
queen's  subjects."  * 

II  was  not  in  Elizabeth's  nature  to  return  an  imme* 
diate  or  direct  answer,  in  any  matter  of  state  policy,  es- 
pecially, if  involving  a  proposal  of  marriage.  The  un- 
expected death  of  the  royal  husband  of  the  queen  of 
Scots,  probably,  hastened  Elizabeth's  decision  with  regard 
to  her  Scottish  suitor,  and  she  declined  the  offer  in  terms 
of  courtesy ;  thanking  the  nobles  at  the  same  time  for 
their  goodwill,  <<  in  offering  her  the  choicest  person  they 
had."  *  Arran  immediately  afterwai'ds  became,  as  doubt- 
less Elizabeth  was  aware  he  would,  the  suitor  of  his  own 
fair  sovereign,  the  widowed  Mary  Stuart. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  return  to  the  chronological 
order  of  the  personal  history  of  Elizabeth,  which  we  have 
a  little  antedated,  in  putting  the  reader  in  possession  of 
the  result  of  the  earl  of  Arran's  courtship.  The  queen 
had  many  wooers  in  the  interim,  both  among  foreign 
princes  and  her  own  subjects.  Of  these,  Henrv  Fitz- 
alan  earl  of  Arundel,  claims  the  first  mention  as  the  fore- 
most in  rank  and  consequence.  He  was  the  premier 
earl  of  England,  and  at  that  time  there  was  but  one  peer 
of  the  ducal  order,  his  son-in-law  Thomas  Howard  auke 
of  Norfolk.  As  the  last  male  of  the  illustrious  bouse  of 
Fitzalan,  he  boasted  the  blood  of  the  Plantagenets  and 
of  the  ancient  royal  line  of  Charlemagne  and  St.  Louis, 
and  he  was  nearly  allied  in  blood  to  the  queen  as  a  de- 
scendant of  Woodville  earl  of  Rivers;  his  possessions 
were  proportioned  to  his  high  rank  and  proud  descent. 
He  had  been  materially  instrumental  in  placing  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  the  rightful  heiress,  queen  Mary,  at  the  time 


'  State  Paper  MSS.,  Throckmorton  to  Elizabeth. 
•  Tytler. 
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of  the  brief  usurpation  of  the  hapless  lady  Jane  Gray ; 
and,  though  his  ardent  loyalty  to  the  late  queen  and  his 
Kal  for  the  old  religion,  had  induced  him  at  first  to  take 
part  against  Elizabeth,  at  the  time  of  the  Wyat  rebellion; 
we  have  shewn  how  soon  his  manly  heart  revolted  in  her 
iivour,  and  that  she  was  in  all  probability  indebted  to 
Jiis  powerful  protection,  for  the  preservation  of  her  life, 
from  the  malignant  and  lawless  practices  of  Gardiner  and 
his  party.  It  is  certain  that  ne  forfeited  tlie  favour  of 
Mary,  by  the  boldness  with  which  he  afterwards  stood  forth 
in  the  court,  the  council,  and  the  senate,  as  the  advocate 
of  the  captive  princess,  and  that  he  was  employed  in  em- 
bassies to  foreign  courts,  to  keep  him  from  dangerous 
enterprises  at  home.^  His  only  son,  whom  he  had  offered 
to  contract  to  Elizabeth  in  marriage,  in  the  time  of  her 
great  adversitVy  was  no  more,  and  the  stout  earl,  who  had 
not  exceeded  nis  forty-seventh  year,  recalling  perchance 
MMne  of  the  artful  compliments  to  himself,  with  which 
the  royal  maid  had  declined  to  enter  into  an  engagement 
vitli  his  heir,  hastened  home  from  Brussels,  on  the  death 
^her  sister,  and  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  her 
hand.  Of  all  the  lovers  of  Elizabeth,  his  attachment 
^^as  probably  the  most  sincere,  as  it  commenced  in  the 
Mason  of  persecution.  He  now,  as  lord-steward  of  the  royn  1 
household,  enjoyed  many  opportunities  of  preferring  his 
flit,  and,  albeit  the  maiden  majesty  of  England  had  no 
ptention  of  becoming  the  third  wife  of  one  of  her  sub- 
j^ts,  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  she  gave  him  sufS- 
Qent  encouragement  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  other 
^rtiers,  if  not  to  aSbrd  himself  reasonable  hopes  of 
•access. 

About  the  8th  of  August,  1559,  the  queen  honoured 
«im  with  a  visit  at  Nonsuch,'  one  of  the  royal  residences 

'  State  Paper  Records. 
'  Thig  sylvan  palace,  which  was  built  by  Henry  VI 11.,  at  a  great  ex- 
V^ic,  for  his  pleasure  and  retirement,  combined  elegance,  with  all  thut 
'^'^niScence  could  bestow.  It  was  adorned  with  many  statues  and  casts, 
^'^  ittuatcd  in  the  midst  of  parks  full  of  deer,  delicious  gardens,  groves 
Ornamented  with  trellis  works,  cabinets  of  verdure,  with  many  columns 
*^  pyramids  of  marble,  and  two  fountains  of  great  beauty.  In  the  grove 
^  Diana,  was  the  fountain  of  the  goddess  turning  Actaeon  into  a  stag,  be- 
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of  which  he  appears  to  have  obtained  a  lease  finom  mieai 
Mary.  Here,  on  the  Sunday  night,  he  entertainra  her 
majesty  with  a  sumptuous  banquet,  and  a  mask  acoom- 
panied  with  military  music,  till  midnight.  On  Mondi^ 
a  splendid  supper  was  provided  for  the  royal  ffoest,  who 
previously,  from  a  stand  erected  for  her  in  uie  further 

?irk,  witnessed  a  course.  At  night,  the  children  of  St 
auPs  school,  under  the  direction  of  their  muric-mastar, 
Sebastian,  performed  a  play,  which  was  succeeded  1^  t 
costly  banquet  with  music.  The  queen  was  served  cm  ridbly 

E'lded  plate,  the  entertainment  lasted  till  the  unusually 
te  hour  of  three  in  the  morning,  and  the  earl  presented 
her  majesty  with  a  cupboard  of  plate,  which  was  the 
first  of  those  expensive  offerings,  Elisabeth  habitually 
accustomed  herself  to  receive,  and  sometimes  almost  ex- 
torted, from  her  nobles.  By  feeding  the  hopes  of  Arunddi 
Elizabeth  obtained  his  vote  and  influence  in  the  coun- 
cil and  senate,  whenever  she  had  a  point  to  carry,  even 
with  regard  to  the  peaceful  establishment  of  the  reformed 
church.^  The  royal  weapon  of  coquetry  was  also  exer- 
cised, though  in  a  playful  and  gracious  manner,  towards 
her  former  cruel  foe  Paulet,  marquis  of  Winchester,  the 
lord  treasurer,  by  whom  she  was  splendidly  entertained, 
at  his  house  at  Basing,  soon  after  her  accession  to  the 
throne ;  at  her  departure,  her  majesty  merrily  bemoaned 
herself  tliat  he  was  so  old,  ^<  for  else,  by  my  troth,"  said 
she,  ^^  if  my  lord  treasurer  were  but  a  young  man,  I 
could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  have  him  for  my  nusband 
before  any  man  in  England."' 

When  the  announcement  of  the  marriage  of  her  fi>rmer 
suitor,  Philip  II.,  with  her  fair  namesake  of  France,  was 
made  to  Elizabeth,  she  pretended  to  feel  mortified,  and 
complained  to  the  ambassador  of  the  inconstancy  of  his 
master,  "  who  could  not,"  she  said,  "  wait  four  short 
months  to  see  if  she  would  change  her  mind.'"  She  al* 
ways  kept  the  portrait  of  this  prince  by  her  bedside,  it 

sides  another  pyramid  of  marble  full  of  concealed  pipes  to  spirt  on  all,  wlio 
came,  unawares,  within  their  reach.  It  was  situated  near  £wely  in  Surreal 
and  has  long  since  been  demolished. 

'  Lingard.  '  Lodge's  Illustrations^  toI.  i. 

'  Records  of  Simanfa,  quoted  by  Lingard. 
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has  been  said,  as  a  tckea  ofreffurdy  but  the  probabili^  is^ 
that  she  found  it  there,  when  she  took  possession  of  the 
state  apartments  occupied  by  the  late  queen  her  sister. 

The  person,  however,  who  held  the  most  conspicuous 
place  in  her  majesty^s  favour,  and  through  whose  hands 
the  chief  preferments  and  patronage  of  her  government 
flowed,  was  lord  Robert  Dudley,  at  that  period  a  mar- 
ried man.  He  was  bom,  in  the  same  auspicious  hour 
with  the  queen,  with  whom  his  destiny  became  in- 
separably connected  from  the  time  they  were  both  pri- 
soners in  the  Tower.^  From  the  first  month  of  her 
accession  to  the  throne,  Elizabeth,  so  remarkable  for  her 
frugal  distribution  of  rewards  and  honours,  showered 
wealth  and  distinctions  on  him.  She  conferred  the 
office  of  master  of  the  horse  on  him,  in  the  first  instance^ 
with  the  fee  of  100  marks  per  annum,  and  the  lucrative 
employment  of  head  commissioner  for  compounding  the 
fines  of  such  as  were  desirous  of  declining  the  order  of 
knighthood,  and  he  was  soon  after  invested  with  the 
garter,  and  made  constable  of  Windsor  Castle  and  forest^ 
and  keeper  of  the  great  park  during  life.'  His  wife^ 
Amy  Robsart,  a  wealthy  heiress,  whom  he  had  wedded 
with  great  pomp  and  publicity  during  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VL,  was  not  allowed  by  him  to  appear  among  the 
noble  ra^tronage  of  Elizabeth's  court  lest  she  shouldmar 
the  sunshine oihis  favour,  by  reminding  his  royal  mistress 
of  the  existence  of  so  inconvenient  a  personage.  Eliza- 
beth's undisguised  partiality  for  the  nandsome  Dudley^ 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  other  members  of  her  council^ 
and  even  the  politic  Cecil  could  not  forbear  hazarding  a 
biting  jest  to  Elizabeth  on  the  subject,  when  he  told  her 
of  the  misalliance  of  her  cousin  Frances,  duchess  of 
Suffolk,  with  her  equerry,  Adrian  Stokes.  '*  What !" 
exclaimed  her  majesty,  ^^  has  she  married  her  horse- 
keeper?"  "  Yea,  madam,"  replied  the  premier,  "and 
she  says  you  would  like  to  do  the  same  with  yours.*^ 

'  Camden,  who  attributes  it  to  a  mysterious  eonjunction  of  their  planets. 
'  Sidney  Papers. 

'  In  Mr.  Wright's  valuable  collection  of  documents  of  the  '^  Life  and 
Times  of  Queen  Elizabeth/'thereisa  pretty  letter  from  this  ladyi  written, 
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Cecil's  inueiido  was  undoubtedly  meant  to  warn  the 
queen,  that  her  intimacy  with  Dudley  was  likely  to  prove 
injurious  to  her  reputation,  and  derogatory  totne  dignity 
of  the  crown.  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  her  majesty's  re- 
presentative at  the  court  of  Spain,  had,  in  a  private 
postscript  to  one  of  his  despatches,  addressed  the  follow- 
ing intimation  to  the  premier  on  this  delicate  subject : — 

*'  I  assure  you,  sir,  these  folks  are  broad-mouthed,  where  I  wpckt  of 
one  too  much  in  favour,  as  they  esteem ;  I  think  ye  gues%  whom  they 
named — if  ye  do  not,  I  will,  upon  my  next  letter,  write  further.  To  tell 
you  what  I  conceive,  as  I  count  the  slander  roost  false,  so  a  young  prio- 
ecss  canuot  be  too  wary,  what  countenance  or  familiar  demonstration,  she 
muketli  more  to  one  than  another.  I  judge  no  man's  serriee  in  the  realm 
worth  the  entertainment  with  such  a  tale  of  obloquy  or  occasion  of  speeeh 
to  such  men,  as  of  evil  will  are  ready  to  find  faults."' 

Chaloner  goes  on  to  express  the  vexation  he,  as  an 
attached  servant  of  the  queen,  feels  at  the  impediment 
such  reports  are  likely  to  cause  in  her  majesty's  mar- 
riage, to  the  detriment  of  her  whole  realm,  ministering 
matter  for  lewd  tongues  to  descant  upon,  and  breeding 
contempt.  All  this,  he  states,  is  wi*itten  in  strict  con- 
fidence to  his  friend  Cecil,  and  entreats  him  to  keep  it 
to  himself.  He  then  alludes  to  an  overture  of  marriage 
which  had  been  made  to  the  queen  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
in  behalf  of  his  cousin,  tne  archduke  Charles,  the 
emperor  Ferdinand's  second  son,  a  prince  of  noble 
qualities  and  stainless  reputation.  He  was  a  catholic, 
and  Elizabeth  on  that  account,  probably,  or  mistrusting 
the  quarter  whence  the  proposal  came,  had  returned  an 
evasive  and  unsatisfactory  answer.  Chaloner  evidently 
considered,  that  the  indifference  of  the  queen  proceeded 
from  her  predilection  in  favour  of  the  person,  to  whom 
he  had  just  alluded,  and  appears  anxious  lest  the  honour- 
able alliance  should  be  lost.' 

during  the  absence  of  her  lord,  to  one  of  his  agents,  touching  the  pasture  of 
some  of  their  flocks,  and  the  sale  of  their  wool,  for  which  she  wishes  to  obtain 
six  shillings  per  stone,  and  evinces  a  housewifely  care  to  make  the  mottof 
everything.  **  The  Amy  Hobsart,"  observes  the  talented  editor,  '*  busy 
about  the  affairs  of  her  husband's  household,  is  another  character  from  the 
Amy  Kobsart  of  sir  Walter  Scott/*  Her  tragical  death  at  Cumnor  Hall 
occurred  in  the  year  1600, 6fteen  years  before  the  "  princeiie  pleasuresuf 
Kenilworth." 
*  Burleigli  Papers.  '  Turleigh  Papers ;  Haynes,  212. 
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**  Consider,"  says  he,  "  how  ye  deal  now  in  the  emperor's  matter ; 
much  dependeth  on  it.  Here  they  hang  in  expectation,  as  men  desirous  it 
should  go  forward,  but  as  yet  they  have  small  hope.  In  mine  opinion  (be 
it  said  to  you  only)  the  affinity  is  great  and  honourable;  the  amity  neces- 
sary to  stop  and  cool  many  enterprises.  Ye  need  not  fear  his  greatness 
should  overrule  you.  He  is  not  a  Philip,  but  better  for  us  than  a 
Philip." » 

Thie  suit  of  this  accomplished  prince  was  afterwards 
preferred  in  due  form  to  Elizabeth,  by  count  Elphin- 
sione,   the  emperor's   ambassador,   and    she   protested 
openly,  that  of  all  the  illustrious  marriages  that  had 
been  offered  to  her,  tliere  was  not  one  greater,  or  that 
she  aflTected  more  than  that  of  the  archduke  Charles,  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  him  in  England.     It  was  gene- 
rally expected,  that  the  prince  would  come  under  an 
assumed  character,  to  visit  the  court  of  England,  and 
obtain  a  first  sight  of  his  royal  lady  by  stealth,'  but  this 
chivalric  project,  well  worthy  of  the  poetic  age,  which 
gave  birth  to  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  sir  Philip  Sid- 
iiey,  was  never  carried  into  effect.     The  differences  as  to 
tbeir  jarring  creeds,  as  Elizabeth  demanded  conformity 
to  the  protestant  form  of  worship,  appeared  insuperable, 
and  for  a  time  put  an  end  to  the  negotiations,  though 
they  were  subsequently  renewed,  as  will  be  related  in 
due  course. 

Meantime  the  suit  of  a  royal  candidate,  of  the  re- 
fintned  religion,  for  her  hand,  was  renewed  by  the  king 
of  Sweden,  in  behalf  of  his  heir,  prince  Eric.  The  am- 
bassador chosen  to  plead  his  cause  was  John,  duke  of 
Finland,  the  second  son  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  a 
prince  of  singular  talents  and  address,  and  possessed  of 
^t  personal  attractions.  On  the  '27th  of  Septem- 
oer,  this  distinguished  envoy  landed  at  Harwich;  and, 
^  the  5th  of  October,  he  was  met  and  welcomed  at 
Colchester,  in  the  name  of  the  queen,  by  the  earl  of 
Oxford  and  lord  Robert  Dudley,  by  whom  he  was 
^ducted  to  London.  At  the  corner  of  Gracechurch- 
*treet,  Leadeiihall,  he  was  received  by  the  marquis  of 
Northampton,  lord  Ambrose  Dudley,  and  a  fair  com- 

jf  *  Burleigh*s  State  Papers.  '  Lingard. 
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pany  of  ladies,  as  well  as  gentlemen,  in  rich  array,  with 
the  escort  of  100  yeomen  on  horseback,  with  trumpets 
sounding.  He  proceeded  over  London-bridge  to  the 
bishop  of  Winchester's  palace,'  which  was  appointed  bt 
his  abode,  it  being  the  custom,  in  the  "  gooa  old  times,* 
to  quarter  any  forei^er  of  distinguished  rank,  and  hk 
train,  on  some  wealthy  noble  or  prelate,  for  board  and 
entertainment. 

Seven  days  after,  the  prince  of  Sweden  came  by 
water  to  the  court,  with  his  guard,  and  was  honourably 
received  by  many  noble  personages  at  the  hall  door, 
where  the  guard  stood,  in  their  rich  coats,  in  a  line  whidi 
extended  to  the  presence-chamber,  where  the  queen  re- 
ceived him  with  the  honours  due  to  a  royal  visitor,  and 
welcomed  him  with  great  cordiality.  Whenever  he 
went  in  state  to  court  he  threw  handfuls  of  money  among 
the  populace,  saying,  <<  he  gave  silver,  but  his  brother 
would  give  gold.*'  * 

*^  The  Swede,  and  Charles  the  son  of  the  emperor,'' 
observes  bishop  Jewel,  ^^are  courting  at  a  most  mar- 
vellous rate.  But  the  Swede  is  most  in  earnest,  for  he 
f)romises  mountains  of  silver  in  case  of  success*  The 
ady,  however,  is  probably  thinking  of  an  alliance  nearer 
home."' 

In  November,  there  were  great  jousts  at  the  queen's 
palace,  the  lord  Robert  and  lord  Hunsdon  were  the 
challengers,  who  wore  scarfs  of  white  and  black,  the  de- 
fendants were  lord  Ambro;se  Dudley,  and  others,  wearing 
scar&  of  red  and  yellow  sarsenet  On  the  last  day  w 
the  merry  year  of  1559,  a  play  was  acted  in  the  court 
before  the  queen,  but  we  learn  that  the  licence  usually 
allowed  on  such  occasions,  being  abused  in  this  instancy 
they  acted  something  so  distasteful  to  her  majesty,  that 
they  were  commanded  to  break  off,  and  were  supeneded 
by  a  mask  and  dancing.^ 

On  the  1st  of  January,  prince  John  of  Sweden  came, 
gorgeously  apparelled,  to  the  court,  to  offer  the  new 

'  Nichols*  Progresses.  '  Holinahed. 

'  Zurich  Letters,  published  by  the  Parker  Society. 
*  Citiiens'  Journal. 
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year's  greetings  to  her  majesty.  His  retinue  wore  velvet 
jerkins  and  rich  gold  chains ;  it  was  an  equestrian  pro- 
cession, and  his  guards  carried  halberts  in  their  hands. 
That  day,  her  majesty's  silk-woman,  mistress  Montague, 
brought  her  for  her  new  year's  gift  a  pair  of  knit  black 
silk  stockings.  The  queen,  after  wearing  them  a  few 
days,  was  so  much  pleased  with  them,  that  she  sent  for 
mistress  Montague,  and  asked  her,  <'  From  whence  she 
had  them  ?  and  if  she  could  help  her  to  any  more  ?" 

"  I  made  them  very  carefully  on  purpose  only  for  your 
majesty,"  said  she,  *'  and  seeing  these  please  you  so  well, 
I  will  presently  set  more  in  hand." 

"  Do  so,"  replied  the  queen,  "  for  indeed,  I  like  silk 
stockings  well,  because  tliey  are  pleasant,  fine,  and  deli- 
cate, and  henceforth  I  will  wear  no  more  cloth  stock- 
ings." And  from  that  time  to  her  death,  the  queen 
never  more  wore  cloth  hose,  but  only  silk  stockings.^ 

These  knit  silk  stockings  were  imitations  of  some  which 
had  been  previously  sent  from  Spain,  perhaps  manufac- 
tured by  the  Moors. 

It  mav  be  observed,  that  Elizabeth,  on  her  accession 
to  the  throne,  considering  it  no  longer  expedient  to 
mortify  her  inordinate  love  of  dress,  by  confirming  to 
the  self-denying  costume  of  the  more  rigid  order  of  re- 
formers, who  then  began  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 
Puritans,  passed  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  in- 
dulged in  a  greater  excess  of  finery  and  elaborate  de- 
coration, than  was  ever  paralleled  by  any  other  queen  of 
England,  regnant  or  consort.  Horace  Walpole,  speak- 
ing of  her  portraits,  observes,  *'  that  there  is  not  one 
that  can  be  called  beautiful.  The  profusion  of  ornaments 
"with  which  they  are  loaded,  are  marks  of  her  continual 

'  Stowe,  p.  867.  The  good  annalist  continues  to  explain  this  point  of 
eostume:  "  For  you  shall  understand  that  king  Henry  VIII.  did  onlj 
wear  cloth  hose,  or  hose  cut  out  of  ell-broad  taffety,or  if,  by  great  chance, 
there  came  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  from  Spain.  King  Edward  VI.  bad 
a  pair  of  Spanish  silk  stockings  sent  him  as  a  great  present."  Stowe 
betrays  here  knowledge  of  his  own  profession  of  the  needle,  by  which  he 
gained  his  living;  the  intelligence,  is,  howerer,  at  least  as  interesting  to  the 
world  in  general,  as  slaughters  in  battle. 

o2 
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fondness  for  dress,  while  they  entirely  exclude  all  graces 
and  leave  no  more  room  for  a  painter's  genius,  than  if  he 
had  been  employed  to  copy  an  Indian  idol,  totally  com- 
posed of  hands  and  necklaces.     A  pale  Roman  nose,  a 
head  of  hair  loaded  with  crowns,  and  powdered  with 
diamonds,  a  vast  ruff,  a  vaster  fardingale,  and  a  busbd 
of  pearls,  are  the  features  by  which  everybody  knows  at 
once  the  pictures  of  Elizabeth.     It  is  observable  that 
her  majesty  thought  enormity  of  dress  a  royal  pren^ja- 
tive,  for,  in  1579,  an  order  was  made  in  the  star- chamber, 
'  that  no  person  should  use  or  wear  excessive  long  cloaks^ 
as  of  late  be  used,  and  before  two  years  past  nath  not 
been  used  in  this  realm ;  no  persons  to  wear  such  great 
ruffs  about  their  necks,  to  be  left  oft*  such  monstrous 
undecent  attiring.'    In  her  father's  reign,  who  dictated 
everything  from  religion  to  fashions,  be  made  an  act 
proiiibiting  the  use  of  cloth  of  gold,  silver,  or  tinself 
satin,  silk,  or  cloth  mixed  with  gold,  any  sable  fur, 
velvet,  embroidery  in  gowns  or  outermost  garments,  ex- 
cept for  persons  of  distinction — dukes,  marquises,  earls,  or 
gentlemen  and  knights  that  had  250/.  per  annum.    This 
act  was  renewed  2nd  of  Elizabeth.    No  one  who  had  less 
timn  lOOf.  per  annum,  was  to  wear  satin  or  damask,  or 
fur  of  conies ;  none  not  worth  20Z.  per  annum,  or  20(W. 
capital,  to  wear  any  fur,  save  lamb,  nor  cloth  above  lOx. 
the  yard.*' 

The  record  of  presents  made  by  Elizabeth  to  tlie  ladies 
of  her  court  is  scanty,  especially  at  the  early  part  of  her 
reign,  but  in  a  curious  MS.  wardrobe  book  of  that  queen, 
in  possession  of  sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  bart.,  appears  this 
item : — 

"  Delivered  the  SOth  of  April,  anno  4  rcginm  Elixabeth,  to  tbe  lady 
Wodcliouse, — one  loo»e  gown  of  black  velvet,  embroidered  orerthvart* 
and  cut  between  the  borders  with  a  losenge  cut,  lined  with  sarcenet  and 
fustian,  and  edged  with  luzarns,  and  one  French  kirtle  of  purple  stktia, 
raised,  lined  with  purple  toficta  belonging  to  the  late  queen  Mary." 

Before  Elizabeth  had  given  any  decided  answer  touch- 
ing the  Swedish  match,  the  aged  king  Gustavus  died, 
und   her  suitor  Eric  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  that 
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realm,  and  having  become  jealous  of  his  brother,  whom 
he  suspected,  not  without  reason  perhaps,  of  playing  the 
wooer  on  his  own  account,  he  recalled  nim,  and  sent  an 
ambassador  to  renew  the  matrimonial  negotiations  in  his 
name.  The  arrival  of  the  new  plenipotentiary,  Nicholas 
Guildenstiem,  caused  great  excitement  among  the  Lon* 
doners^  for  it  was  reported,  that  he  had  brought  two  ships 
laden  with  treasure  as  presents  for  the  queen.'  Eighteen 
large  pied  horses  and  several  chests  of  bullion,  it  seems, 
were  actually  presented  to  her  majesty,  in  the  name  of  her 
royal  wooer,  with  an  intimation,  "  that  he  would  quickly 
follow  in  person,  to  lay  his  heart  at  her  feet."  This  an- 
nouncement caused  a  little  prudish  perplexity  to  Eliza- 
beth and  her  council,  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
king  of  Sweden  should  be  received  on  his  arrival  in  the 
palace,  "  the  queen's  majesty  being  a  maid."'  As  Eric 
was  the  handsomest  man  in  Europe,  if  he  had  come  in 
person,  it  is  possible  that  with  Elizabeth's  admiration  for 
oeauty,  the  result  might  have  been  different,  but  she 
was  not  to  be  won  by  proxy  courtship.  As,  however,  it 
had  pleased  her  to  accept  the  kind's  presents,  he  was 
naturally  regarded  by  the  nation  as  her  bridegroom  elect. 
The  desire  of  some  of  the  speculative  pictorial  publishers 
of  the  day,  to  be  the  first  to  gratify  the  loyal  public, 
with  united  resemblances  of  the  illustrious  couple,  oc- 
casioned the  following  grave  admonition  to  be  addressed, 
by  the  secretary  of  state,  to  the  lord  mayor : — 

"  It  may  please  your  lordship,  tlie  queen's  majesty  understandetb,  that 
certain  bookbinders  and  stationers  do  utter  certain  papers^  wherein  be 
printed  the  face  of  her  majesty  and  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  allhough  her 
highness  is  not  miscontented,  that  either  her  own  face  or  the  said  king'» 
should  be  printed  or  portraited,  yet  to  be  joined  in  the  same  paper  with  the 
said  king,  or  with  any  other  prince,  that  is  known  to  have  made  any  request 
lor  marriage  to  her  majesty,  is  not  to  be  allowed.  And  therefore  her  ma- 
jesty's pleasure  is,  that  your  lordship  should  send  for  the  wardens  of  the 
stationers,  or  for  the  wardens  of  any  other  men,  that  hare  such  papers  to 
sell,  and  to  take  order  with  them,  that  all  such  papers  be  taken  and  packed 
up  together,  in  such  sort,  that  none  be  permitted  to  be  seen  in  any  part. 
For  otherwise  her  majesty  might  seem  touched  in  honour  by  her  own 
subjects,  that  would  in  such  papers  declare  an  allowance  to  have  herself 

'  Strypc.    Nichols.  *  Burleigh's  State  Papers. 
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joinedf  u  it  were,  in  nuurriage  with  the  said  king,  where  indeed  her  mijeHy 
hitherto  cannot  be  induced  (whereof  we  haTC  cause  to  aomnr)  to  allow  i 

marriage  with  any  manner  of  person.**' 

One  of  these  contraband  engravings,  if  in  existenoei 
would  at  present  be  readily  purcliasea  at  its  weight  in 
gold. 

About  the  same  period,  that  the  united  resemblanoes  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  cooiely  northern  suitor,  were  thus  pe- 
remptorily suppressed,  her  old  preceptor,  Roger  Afcham, 
whom  she  had  continued  in  the  post  of  Latin  secretaiy, 
and  occasionally  made  her  councillor,  on  matters  of  greater 
importance  than  the  niceties  of  the  learned  languages,  in* 
forms  his  friend  Sturmius  that  he  had  shewn  her  maiestr 
a  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  relating  to  the  Scoum  at- 
fairs,  and  another  on  the  interesting  subject  o^  her  mar- 
riage— Sturmius,  it  seems,  having  undertaken,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Latin  secretary,  to  advocate  the  suit 
of  Eric,  king  of  Sweden,  to  the  regal  spinster.  <*  Tlie 
queen  read,  remarked,  and  graciously  acknowleged  in 
both  of  them,"  writes  Ascham,  <<  your  respectful  observ- 
ance of  her.  Your  judgment  in  the  affairs  of  Scotlandf 
as  they  then  stood,  she  highly  approved,  and  she  loves 
you  for  your  solicitude  respecting  us  and  our  ooncenis. 
The  part  respecting  her  marriage  she  read  over  tbrioey 
as  I  well  remember,  and  with  somewhat  of  a  gentle 
smile,  but  still  preserving  a  modest  and  bashful  silence* 
Concerning  that  point  indeed,  my  dear  Sturmius,"  pur- 
sues he,  ^*  I  have  nothing  certain  to  write  to  you,  nor 
does  any  one  truly  know  what  to  judge.  I  told  you 
rightly  in  one  of  my  former  letters,  that  in  the  whole  or^ 
dinance  of  her  life,  she  resembled  not  PhoMlra  but  Hip- 
poly  ta,  for  by  nature,  and  not  by  the  counsels  of  oth^ 
she  is  thus  averse  and  abstinent  from  marriage.  Wboi 
I  know  anything  for  certain,  I  will  write  it  to  you  as  soan 
as  possible ;  in  the  meantime,  I  have  no  hopes  to  give 
you  respecting  the  king  of  Sweden." 

After  this  confidential  passage,  the  preceptor-fiecretaiy 
launches  forth  into  more  than  nis  wonted  encomiums,  on 

■  Hajnes' State  Papers,  368. 
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the  learning  of  his  royal  pupil,  declaring  <^  that  there  were 
not  four  men  in  England,  either  in  church  or  the  state, 
vfho  understood  more  Greek  than  her  majesty ;"  and,  as 
an  instance  of  her  proficiency  in  other  tongues,  he  men- 
tions *^  that  he  was  once  present  at  court,  when  she  gave 
answers  at  the  same  time  to  three  ambassadors, — the  im- 
perial, the  French,  and  the  Swedish, — ^in  Italian,  French, 
and  Latin — ^fluently,  gracefully,  and  to  the  point." 

Elizabeth,  who  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  important 
Influence  of  men  of  learning  united  with  genius  on  the 
world  at  large,  paid  Sturmius  the  compliment  of  ad- 
dressing to  him  a  letter,  expressing  her  sense  of  the  at- 
tachment he  had  manifested  towards  herself  and  her 
country,  promising  withal  ''that  her  acknowledgments 
shall  not  be  confined  to  words  alone." 

While  Elizabeth  was  yet  amusing  herself  with  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  royal  Swedes, — ^for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Eric's  jealousy  of  the  brother,  who  finally  deprived 
him  of  his  crown,  was  well  founded,  with  regard  to  his 
attempts  to  supplant  him  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Eng- 
lish queen — ^the  king  of  Denmark  sent  his  nephew, 
Adolphus  duke  of  Holstein,  to  try  his  fortune  with  the 
illustrious  spinster.  He  was  young,  handsome,  valiant 
and  accomplished,  and  in  love  with  £e  queen,  but  though 
one  of  the  busy-bodies  of  the  court  wrote  to  her  ambas- 
sador in  Paris,  <<  that  it  was  whispered  her  majesty  was 
very  fond  of  him,"  he  was  rejected  like  the  rest  of  her 
princely  wooers ;  she,  however,  treated  him  with  great 
distinction,  made  him  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  pen- 
sioned him  for  life.  '<  The  duke  of  Holstein  has  re- 
turned home,"  says  Jewel,  '^  after  a  magnificent  recep- 
tion by  us,  with  splendid  presents  from  the  queen,  having 
been  elected  into  the  order  of  the  garter,  and  invested 
with  its  golden  and  jewelled  badge.  The  Swede  is  re- 
ported to  be  always  coming,  and  even  now  to  be  on  his 
voyage,  and  on  the  eve  of  landing ;  but  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  he  will  not  stir  a  foot." 

Elizabeth,  it  appears,  thought  otherwise,  for  it  is  re 
corded  by  that  pleasant  gossip,  Allen,  in  a  letter  written 
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from  the  court,  that  her  majesty  was,  in  the  month  of 
September,  in  hourly  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  her 
royal  suitor,  and  that  certain  works  were  in  hand  in  an- 
ticipation of  his  arrival  at  Westminster,  at  which  the 
workmen  laboured  day  and  night,  in  order  to  complete 
the  preparations  for  his  reception.  After  all,  Eric  never 
came,  having  reasons  to  believe  that  his  visit  would  be 
fruidess ;  and  he  finally  consoled  himself  for  his  failure 
in  obtaining  the  most  splendid  match  in  Europe,  by 
marrying  one  of  his  own  subjects.^ 

The  death  of  the  favourite's  wife  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, under  peculiar  suspicious  circumstances,  gave  rise 
to  dark  and  mysterious  rumours,  that  she  had  been  put 
out  of  the  way  to  enable  him  to  accept  the  willing  hand 
of  a  royal  bride.  Lever,  one  of  the  popular  preachers 
of  the  day,  exhorted  Cecil  and  KnoUys  to  investigate  the 
matter,  because  ^*  of  the  grievous  and  dangerous  suspicion 
and  muttering  of  the  death  of  her  that  was  the  wife  of  my 
lord  Robert  Dudley."  Some  contradictory  statements  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  mischance  (as  it  was  called) 
happened  to  the  unfortunate  lady  were  offered  bj^the 
sprightly  widower  and  the  persons  in  whose  care,  or  ra- 
ther we  should  say  in  whose  custody,  the  deserted  wife  of 
his  youth  was  kept  at  Cumnor  Hall,  in  Berkshire,  and 
it  was  declared  by  the  authorities  to  whom  the  deposi- 
tions were  made,  that  her  death  was  accidental.  So  little 
satisfactory  was  the  explanation,  that  even  the  cautious 
Cecil  expressed  his  opmion  '^  that  Dudley  was  infamed 
by  the  death  of  his  wife."'  Throckmorton,  the  English 
ambassador  at  Paris,  was  so  thoroughly  mortified  at  the 
light  in  which  this  affair  was  regarded  on  the  continent, 
that  he  wrote  to  Cecil,  ^*  The  bruits  be  so  brim  and  so 
maliciously  reported  here,  touching  the  marriage  of  the 

'  A  beauty  of  humble  degree,  called  Kate  the  Nut-girl,  with  whom  hh 
majesty  fell  in  love,  from  seeing  her  occasionally  selling  her  nuts  in  the 
square  before  his  palace.  He  found  her  virtue  impregnable,  and  made  her 
his  queen.  She  proved  a  model  of  conjugal  tenderness  and  faith,  espe- 
cially in  his  reverse  of  fortune,  when  supplanted  in  his  royal  office  by  his 
brother  John»  by  whom  he  was  finally  murdered. 

'  Haynes*  State  Papers^  362. 
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lord  Robert  and  the  deatli  of  his  wife,  that  I  know  not 
where  to  turn  me  nor  what  countenance  to  bear."^  In 
England,  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  queen  was 
under  promise  of  marriage  to  Dudley,  and  tnough  all 
murmured,  no  one  presumed  to  remonstrate  wim  her 
majesty  on  the  subject.  Parry,  the  unprincipled  confi- 
dant of  the  lord  admiral  Seymour's  clandestine  courtship- 
of  his  royal  mistress,  and  whom  she  had,  on  her  accession 
to  the  throne,  made  a  privy-councillor,  and  preferred^ 
though  a  convicted  defaulter,  to  the  honourable  and  lu- 
crative office  of  comptroller  of  her  household,  openly 
flattered  the  favourite's  pretensions,  who  now  began  to  be 
distinguished  in  the  court  by  the  significant  title  of  "  my 
lord,"  without  any  reference  to  his  name,'  while  daily 
new  gifts  and  immunities  were  lavished  on  him.  Mean- 
time the  jealous  rivalry  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  led  tO' 
open  brawls  in  the  court ;  and  as  the  quaiTel  was  warmly 
taken  up  by  the  servants  and  followers  of  these  nobles^ 
her  majesty's  name  was  bandied  about  among  them  in  a 
manner  degrading,  not  only  to  the  honour  of  royalty,  but 
to  feminine  delicacy.  On  one  occasion  Arthur  Guntor, 
a  retainer  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  was  brought  before  the 
council,  on  the  information  of  one  of  Dudley's  servants, 
to  answer  for  the  evil  wishes  he  had  invoked  on  the  fa- 
vourite for  standing  in  the  way  of  his  lord's  preferment 
in  the  royal  marriage,  to  which  both  aspired.  Guntor 
made  the  following  confession  : — 

*'  Fleascth  your  honours  to  understand  that,  about  three  weeks  since, 
I  chanced  to  be  hunting  with  divers  gentlemen,  when  I  fd\  in  talk 
with  a  gentleman  named  Mr.  George  Cotton,  who  told  me  '  that  the- 
queen's  highness  being  at  supper,  on  a  time,  at  my  lord  Robert's  house,, 
where  it  chanced  her  highness  to  be  benighted  homeward,  and  as  her  grace 
was  going  home  by  torch -light,  she  fell  in  talk  with  them  that  carried 
the  torches,  and  said^  '  that  she  would  make  their  lord  the  best  that  ever 
was  of  his  name.*  Whereupon,  I  said,  '  that  her  grace  roust  make  him 
then  a  duke/  and  he  said,  '  that  the  report  was,  that  her  highness  should 
marry  him,'  and  I  answered,  '  I  pray  God  all  be  for  the  best,  and  I  pray* 
God  all  men  may  take  it  well,  that  there  might  rise  no  trouble  thereof/ 
and  so  have  I  said  to  divers  others  since  that  time."* 

*  Hardwicke*s  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  121.  '  Rapin. 

'  Burleigh's  State  Papers. 
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It  mast  be  evident  to  every  person  of  common  sense, 
that  Dadley's  man  was  playing  upon  the  credolity  of 
the  choleric  servant  of  Arundel,  or,  in  vulgar  phraseology 
hoaxing  him  with  this  tale,  since  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible for  her  majesty — who  on  such  occasions  was 
either  in  her  state  carriage^  on  horseback  surrounded  by 
her  own  officers  of  the  household,  or,  which  was  most 
probably  the  case,  carried  in  a  sort  of  open  sedan,  on 
either  side  of  which  marched  the  principal  nobles  of  her 
court,  and  her  band  of  pensioners  with  their  axes — to  haie 
held  any  such  colloquy  with  Dudley's  torch-bearers^ 
even,  if  she  hnd  felt  disposed  to  make  such  disclosnres  of 
her  royal  intentions,  in  the  public  streets.  In  another 
examination,  Guntor  affirmed,  **  that  Cotton  said  it  wn 
rumoured,  that  his  lord  (Dudley)  should  have  the  queen;" 
to  which  Guntor  replied,  <<  that,  if  it  pleased  her  high- 
ness, he  thought  him  as  meet  a  man  as  any  in  England." 
Then  Cotton  asked  him  ^<  if  he  had  heard  of  any  par* 
linment  towards  ?"  Guntor  said,  "  No  ;  but  of  course 
every  nobleman  would  give  his  opinion,  and  some  dis- 
putes would  naturally  rise  on  the  subject.*'  Cotton 
asked,  <<  Who  were  Dudley's  friends  in  the  matter?" 
Guntor  replied,  <*  the  lord  marquis  of  Northampton, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  Mr.  Treasurer,  and  many  more ;" 
adding,  "  I  trust  the  White  Horse  (Arundel)  will  be  in 
quiet,  and  so  shall  we  be  out  of  trouble ;  it  is  well  known 
tnat  his  blood,  as  yet,  was  never  attaint."^ 

This  remark  was  in  allusion  to  the  ignominious  deaths 
of  the  favourite's  grandfather,  Edmund  Dudley  the  ex- 
tortioner ;  his  father,  the  duke  of  Northumberland ;  and 
his  brother,  lord  Guildford  Dudley, — all  threeof  whom  had 
perished  on  a  scaffold.  It  was  reported  that  Leicester's 
great-grandfather  was  a  carpenter,  and  his  enemies  were 
wont  to  say  of  him,  *^  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  duke,  the 
brother  of  a  king,  the  grandson  of  an  esquire,  and  the 
great-crandson  of  a  carpenter ;  that  the  carpenter  was 
the  only  honest  man  in  the  family,  and  the  only  one  who 
died  in  his  bed." 

A  person  who  well  knew  the  temper  of  Elizabeth, 

*  Burleigh  Papers. 
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notwithstanding  the  undisguised  predilection  she  evinced 
for  the  company  of  her  master  of  the  horse,  predicted, 
'*  that  the  queen  would  surely  never  give  her  hand  to 
so  mean  a  peer  as  Robin  Dudley — ^noble  only  in  two 
descents,  and  in  both  of  them  stained  with  the  block." 
The  event  proved  that  this  was  a  correct  judgment. 

**  *  Touching  lord  Robert,'  continues  Guntor, '  I  have  said  to  Mr.  Cot- 
Ion  that  I  thought  him  to  be  the  cause  that  m j  lord  and  master  (  Arundel) 
might  not  hare  the  queen's  highness,  wherefore  I  would  that  he  had  been 
put  to  death  with  his  father,  or  that  some  ruffian  would  have  despatched 
bim  by  the  way  he  has  gone,  with  dagge  or  gun.  Further,  I  said,  if  it 
ehanccd  my  lord  Robert  to  marry  the  queen*s  highness,  then  I  doubted 
wliechcr  he  would  not  remember  some  old  matter  passed  to  my  lord  and 
auuter's  hindrance  and  displeasure.' 

"  Guntor  made  very  humble  submission  and  suit  to  her  majesty  for 
pardon,  stating,  *  that  he  had  been  very  properly  punished  for  uttering 
ancfa  lewd  and  unbefitting  words.'  *' ' 

This  matter  was  evidently  brought  before  the  council 
by  Dudley,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  how  publicly  his 
name  was  implicated  with  that  of  the  queen,  in  a  matri- 
monial point  of  view,  and  with  the  intent  of  ascertaining 
how  his  colleagues  stood  affected  towards  his  preferment 
in  that  way. 

Elizabeth  passed  the  matter  over  with  apparent  non- 
ihalance,  and  when  Throckmorton,  annoyed  past  en- 
durance at  the  sneers  of  his  diplomatic  brethren  in 
Paris,  took  the  bold  step  of  sending  his  secretary,  Jones, 
to  acquaint  her  majesty,  privately,  with  the  injurious 
reports  that  were  circulated  touching  herself  and  Dud- 
ley, she  received  the  communication  without  evincing 
any  of  that  acute  sensibility  to  female  honour,  which 
teaches  most  women  to  regard  a  stain  as  a  wound.  She 
sometimes  laughed,  perhaps,  at  the  absurdity  of  these 
on  ditsj  and  occasionally  covered  her  face  with  her  hands ; 
and  when  the  secretary^  who  had  been  charged  with  this 
delicate  commission,  brought  his  communication  to  a 
dose,  she  informed  him,  <*  that  he  had  come  on  an  un- 
necessary errand,  for  she  was  already  acquainted  with  all 
be  had  told  her;  and  that  she  was  convinced  of  the  inno- 
cence of  lord  Robert  Dudley  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  as 
be  was  in  her  own  court  at  the  time  it  happened,  which 

*  Burleigh's  State  Papers. 
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had  so  fallen  out  that  neither  his  honour  nor  his  honesty 
were  touched  therein."* 

Notwithstanding  the  honest  warning  of  Throckmorton 
to  his  royal  mistress,  the  favourite  continued  in  dose 
attendance  on  her  person.  It  is  related  that  one  of  his 
political  rivals,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
Sussex,  gave  him  a  blow  at  the  council-board,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  queen.  Elizabeth,  who  was  well  fitted  to 
rule  the  stormy  elements  over  which  she  presided,  told 
the  pugnacious  statesman,  that  he  had  forfeited  his  hand, 
in  reference  to  the  law  which  imposed  that  penaltv  on 
any  one  who  presumed  to  violate  the  sanctity  oi  the 
court  by  the  commission  of  such  an  outrage.  On  which 
Dudley  rejoined,  "  that  he  hoped  her  majesty  would 
suspend  that  sentence  till  the  traitor  had  lost  his  head," 
ana  the  matter  went  no  further.  It  is  shrewdly  re- 
marked by  Naunton,  that  this  influential  noble  ever  kept 
clear  from  quarrels  with  the  queen's  kinsmen,  Heniv 
Carey  lord  Hunsdon,'  and  sir  Thomas  Sackville,  for  of 
them  he  was  wont  to  say,  •'  that  they  were  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  and  were  Jioli  me  tangereP 

Among  the  preparations  for  the  Easter  festival,  in 
1560,  queen  Elizabeth  kept  her  Maunday  after  the  old 
Catholic  fashion,  in  her  great  hall,  in  the  court  at  West- 
minster, by  washing  the  feet  of  twenty  poor  women,  and 
then  gave  gowns  to  every  woman,  and  one  of  them  bad 
the  royal  robe  in  which  her  majesty  officiated  on  this  oc- 
casion. The  queen  drank  to  every  woman,  in  a  ne« 
white  cup,  and  then  gave  her  the  cup.  The  same  after* 
noon,  in  St.  James's  Park,  she  gave  a  public  alnis  of 
two-pence  each  to  upwards  of  two  thousand  poor  Dieo» 
women,  and  children,  both  whole  and  lame.  The  royil 
gift  was  in  silver  coins,  and  the  value  was  from  sixpence 
to  eight-pence  of  the  present  money.  Nothing  endeared 
the  sovereign  more  to  the  people  than  the  public  excr- 
cise  of  these  acts  of  personal  charity,  which  afibrded 
them  at  once  a  holiday  and  a  pageant,  making  glad  tbe 

'  Hardwick  Papers,  165. 

'  They  were  both  of  the  Boleyn  blood.  Hunsdon  was  the  soo  of  tbe 
queen*saunt»  Mary  Boleyn  ;  Sackville  of  her  great  aunt,  the  sister  of*" 
Thomas  Boleyn. 
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[learts  of  the  poor  with  a  gift,  to  which  inestimable  value 
ivould  be  attached.  Abject,  indeed,  would  be  the  reci- 
pient of  the  royal  bounty,  who  did  not  preserve  the  fair 
lew  coin  to  wear  as  a  precious  amulet  about  the  neck, 
ind  to  transmit,  as  a  lucky  heirloom,  to  a  favoured  child, 
in  memory  of  their  gracious  queen.  There  were  no 
iources  of  licensed  temptation  to  destroy  the  health  and 
rirtues  of  the  working -classes,  in  the  shape  of  gin-palaces, 
ander  the  glorious  domestic  government  of  England's 
Elizabeth. 

The  queen  was  careful  to  redress  all  causes  of  disaf- 
Tection  among  the  operative  classes,  so  that  royalty  should 
be  found  no  burden  to  those,  whom  she  regarded  as  the 
bones  and  sinews  of  the  realm.     In  a  preceding  volume 
of  this  work,  the  extortions  and  robberies  committed  by 
the  royal  purveyors,  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  have 
been  mentioned,  and  that  to  a  certain  degree  they  were 
still  practised  in  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  is 
evidenced  by  the  following  humorous  tale,  which  is  re- 
corded on  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness. 

One  of  her  purveyors  having  been  guilty  of  some 
abuses,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  on  her  majesty's  remove 
to  Greenwich,  a  sturdy  countryman,  watching  the  time 
when  she  took  her  morning  walk  with  the  lords  and 
ladies  of  her  household,  placed  himself  conveniently  for 
catching  the  royal  eye  and  ear,  and  when  he  saw  her 
attention  perfectly  disengaged,  began  to  cry,  in  a  loud 
Voice,  "Which  is  the  queen?"*      Whereupon,  as  her 
manner  was,  she  turned  herself  towards  hmi,   but  he 
^ntinuing    his    clamorous    question,   she    herself   an- 
swered, "  I  am  your  queen,  what  wouldst  thou  have  with 
nie?"    «  You,"  rejoined  the  farmer,  archly  gazing  upon 
W  with  a  look  of  incredulity,  not  unmixea  with  admi- 
ration— **  you  are  one  of  the  rarest  women  I  ever  saw, 
^d  can  eat  no  more  than  my  daughter  Madge,  who  is 
^ught  the  properest  lass  in  our  parish,  thougn  short  of 
you ;  but  that  queen  Elizabeth  1  look  for,  devours  so 
many  of  my  hens,  ducks,  and  capons,  that  I  am  not  able 
to  live."     The  queen,  who  was  exceedingly  indulgent  to 

'  Osborne's  Traditional  Memoirs  of  Elizabeth. 
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all  suits,  offered  through  the  medium  of  a  compliment, 
took  this  homely  admonition  in  eood  part,  inquired  the 
purveyor's  name,  and  finding  that  he  bad  acted  with 
great  dishonesty  and  injustice,  caused  condign  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  upon  him ;  indeed,  our  author  adds 
that  she  ordered  him  to  be  hanged,  his  ofience  being  in 
violation  of  a  statute-law  against  such  abuses.' 

Great  hospitality  was  exercised  in  the  palace^  whidi 
no  stranger  who  had  ostensible  business  there,  from  the 
noble  to  the  peasant,  ever  visited,  it  is  said,  withont 
being  invited  to  either  one  table  or  the  other,  according 
to  his  degree.  No  wonder  that  Elizabeth  was  a  popular 
sovereign,  and  her  days  were  called  ^  golden.'^ 

In  May,  1560,  the  new  pope  Pius  IV«,  a  prince  of 
the  house  of  Medici,  macle  an  attempt  to  win  bad 
England,  through  her  queen,  to  the  ooedience  of  the 
Reman  see,  by  sending  Parpaglia,  abbot  of  St.  St- 
viour,  to  the  queen,  with  letters  written  in  the  most 
conciliatory  style,  and  beginning,  '<  dear  daughter  in 
Christ,"  inviting  her  **  to  return  into  the  bosom  of 
the  church,"  and  professing  his  readiness  to  do  all 
things  needful  for  the  healui  of  her  soul,  and  the  firm 
establishment  of  her  royal  dignity,  and  requesting  her 
to  give  due  attention  to  the  matters  which  would  be 
communicated  by  his  dear  son  Vincent  Parpa^lia.  What 
the  papal  concessions  were,  on  which  this  spiritual  treaty 
was  to  be  based,  can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture,  for 
Elizabeth  declined  receiving  the  nuncio,  and  the  separa- 
tion became  final  and  complete.' 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  Elizabeth's  great  and 
glorious  measure  of  restoring  the  English  currency  to 
sterling  value  was  carried  into  effect.  ^^  A  matter,  in- 
deed, weighty  and  great,"  says  Camden,  <^  which  neither 
Edward  VI.  could,  nor  Mary  durst  attempt,  since  Henry 
VIII.  was  the  first  king  that  ever  caused  copper  to  be 
mingled  with  silver,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  kingdom, 
damage  of  his  successors  and  people,  and  a  notable 
token  of  his  excessive  expense,  since  his  father  had  left 

'  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James.     London, 
1658.  '  Camden's  Annals. 
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him  more  wealth,  than  any  otlier  king  ever  left  his  suc- 
cessors, and  likewise  he  had  drawn  abundance  of  money 
by  the  means  of  tribute  and  imposts,  besides  all  the  re- 
yenuesi  gifts,  and  goods,  belonging  to  the  monasteries.'' 

This  mighty  ana  beneficial  change,  was  effected  by  the 
enlightened  policy  of  Elizabeth,  without  causing  the 
sligntest  inconvenience  or  distress  to  individuals.     The 
ola  money  was  called  in,  and  every  person  received  the 
nominal  value  of  the  base  coin,  in  new  sterling  money,, 
and  the  government  bore  the  loss,  which  was,  of  course, 
very  heavy,  but  the  people  were  satisfied,  and  their  con- 
fidence in  the  good  faith  and  honour  of  the  crown,  richly 
repaid  this  great  sovereign  for  the  sacrifice.    She  strictly 
forbade  melting  or  tra£Bcking  with  the  coin  in  anv  way — 
a  precaution  the  more  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  silver 
was  better  and  purer  in  England,  during  her  reign,  than 
m  fiill  two  hundred  years  before,  and  than  any  that  was 
used  in  any  other  nation  of  Europe  in  her  own  time.^ 
The  reformation  of  the  currency  extended  to  Ireland, 
and  the  joy  of  that  distressed  people  was  expressed  in 
the  following  popular  ballad,  which  has  been  preserved  by 
Simon,  in  his  ^*  Essay  on  Irish  Ck)ins." 

\  **  Let  bonfires  shine  in  every  place. 
Sins,  and  ring  the  bells  apace. 
And  pray  that  long  may  live  her  grace 
To  be  the  good  queen  of  Ireland. 

"  The  gold  and  silver,  which  was  so  base 
That  no  man  could  endure  it  scarce, 
Is  now  new  coined  with  her  own  face. 
And  made  to  go  current  in  Ireland.** 

Well  had  it  been  for  Ireland,  and  England  also,  if  the 
nbsequent  policy  of  Elizabeth,  towards  that  portion  of 
her  dominions,  had  been  guided  by  the  same  maternal 
tod  equitable  spirit. 

The  gold  coins  of  Elizabeth  are  peculiarly  beautiful, 
they  were  sovereigns,  half-sovereigns,  or  rials,  the  latter 
Word  being  a  corruption  from  royals,  nobles,  double- 
nobles,  angels,  half-angels,  pieces  of  an  angel  and  a  half 
And  three  angels,  crowns,  and  half-crowns.     One  pound 

*  Camden. 
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of  gold  was  coined  into  twenty-four  sovereigns,  or  thirty- 
six  nominal  pounds,  for  the  value  of  the  sovereign  was 
thirty  shillings,  the  value  of  the  royal,  fifteen  shillings,  and 
that  of  the  angel,  ten.  On  the  sovereign  appeared  the 
majestic  profile  portrait  of  Elizabeth,  in  armour  and  mff, 
her  hair  dishevelled  and  flowing  over  her  breast  and 
shoulders,  and  crowned  with  the  imperial  crown  of  England, 
similar  in  fonn  to  that  worn  by  all  her  successors,  including 
our  present  fair  and  feminine  liege  lady.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  for  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque  and  graceful  not 
to  regret  the  want  of  taste,  which  induced  the  Tudor 
sovereigns  to  abandon  the  elegant  garland-shaped  diadem 
of  the  Saxon  and  Plantagenet  monarchs  of  England,  tor 
the  heavy  double-arched  regal  cap,  which  so  completely 
conceals  the  contour  of  a  finely  sliaped  head,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  hair.  The  legend  round  EUizabeth's  sove- 
reign, on  the  side  charged  with  her  bust,  is,  <*  Elizabeth 
D.  G.  Ang.  Fra.  et  Hid.  Regina."  Reverse — the  arms 
of  England  and  France.  She  bore  the  latter  at  the 
very  time  she  signed  the  death  doom  of  her  cousin  Mary 
Stuart,  for  quartering  the  first,  though  entitled  by  her 
descent,  from  Henry  VII.,  to  bear  them,  as  the  duchess 
of  Suffolk,  Frances  Brandon  did,  without  offence.  The 
arms  on  the  reverse  of  Elizabeth's  sovereign  are  flanked 
by  the  initials  E.  R.,  and  this  inscription  as  defender  of 
the  faith — "  Scutum  Fidei  Proteget  Eam." 

The  double-rose  noble,  which  is  esteemed  the  finest 
of  her  coins,  has  on  one  side,  the  queen  in  her  r^al 
costume,  with  crown,  sceptre,  and  ball,  seated  on  ner 
throne  with  a  portcullis  at  her  feet,  signifying  her  descent 
from  the  Beauforts ;  same  legend  as  the  sovereign.  On 
the  reverse,  a  large  rose  enclosing  the  royal  ai*ms,  with 
the  motto  chosen  by  Elizabeth  when  her  accession  was 
announced  to  her — "  A  Dno.  Factu.  Est.  Istud.  et 
Mirab.  Occul.  Nris'' — "  The  Lord  hath  done  it,  and 
it  is  mai'vellous  in  our  eyes." 

Queen  Elizabeth's  silver  money  are  crowns,  half- 
crowns,  shillings,  sixpences,  groats,  three-pences,  two- 
pences,   pennies,   half-pennies,  and   farthings.      There 
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was  no  copper  money  coined  before  the  reign  of  king 
James. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  with  which  she  had 
to  contend,  on  her  accession  to  the  throne,  Elizabeth 
very  early  assumed  the  proud  position  of  protectress  of 
the  reformed  church,  not  only  m  England,  but  through- 
out the  world.  She  supplied  the  Huguenot  leaders  in 
France  privately  with  arms  and  money,  and  afterwards 
openly  with  a  military  force,  under  the  command  of  lord 
Robert  Dudley's  eldest  brother,  the  earl  of  Warwick.* 
She  also  extended  her  succour,  secretly,  to  the  Flemish 
Protestants,  and  excited  them  to  resist  the  oppression  of 
their  Spanish  rulers.  The  reformed  party  in  Scotland 
were  in  her  pay,  and  subservient  to  her  will^  although 
her  dislike  to  John  Knox  was  unconquerable,  having 
been  provoked  by  his  abuse  of  the  English  Liturgy,  ih 
the  first  place,  and  in  the  second,  by  his  work  entitled, 
^'  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Re- 
giment (meaning  government)  of  Women."  It  is  true 
that  this  fulmination  was  published  during  her  sister's 
reign,  and  was  more  especially  aimed  against  the  queen- 
regent  of  Scotland  and  her  daughter,  the  youthful  sove- 
reign of  that  realm,  but  Elizabeth  considered,  that  the 
honour  of  the  whole  sex  was  touched  in  his  book,  and 
that  all  female  monarchs  were  insulted  and  aggrieved  by 
it.  It  was  in  vain,  that  he  endeavoured,  by  personal 
flattery  to  herself,  to  excuse  his  attack  upon  the  folly  and 
incapacity  of  womankind,  in  general.  He  assured  her, 
'^  that  she  was  an  exception  to  the  sweeping  rule  he  had 
laid  down,  that  her  whole  life  had  been  a  miracle,  which 
proved,  that  she  had  been'  chosen  by  God,  that  the  office 
which  was  unlawful  to  other  women,  was  lawful  to  her, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  obey  her  authority ;"  but  the 

fiueen  was  nauseated  with  the  insincerity  of  adulation 
rom  such  a  quarter,  and  notwithstanding  the  persuasions 
of  Cecil  and  Throckmorton,  refused  to  permit  him  to  set 
a  foot  in  England  on  any  pretence.' 

On  the  Idth  of  January,  1561,  the  first  genuine  English 

'  CarodeA. 
•  Strypc.    Tytler.    Lingard. 
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tragedy,  in  five  acts,  composed  on  the  ancient  tragic 
model,  with  the  interlude  of  assistant  choruses,  in  lyric 
verse,  was  performed  before  queen  Elizabeth,  whose 
classic  tastes  must  have  been  much  gratified  by  such  a 
production.  It  was  the  joint  composition  of  her  poetic 
cousin,  sir  Thomas  Sackville,  (who  shareil  the  literary 
genius  of  the  Boleyn  family,)  and  Thomas  NortoDy  and 
was  called  "  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  or  Gorbaduc."  Probably 
the  quaint  and  impertinent  repi'esentation  of  the  whole 
life  and  reign  of  the  royal  Blue-beard,  Henry  VIII., 
which,  it  is  said,  was  among  the  popular  dramatic  pa- 
geants of  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  would  have  given  an 
unsophisticated  audience  more  genuine  delight,  than  aU 
the  lofty  declamations  of  the  imitator  of  die  Greek  drama. 
Elizabeth  caused  a  stage  to  be  erected  at  Windsor  Casde 
for  the  regular  performance  of  the  drama,  with  a  ward- 
robe for  the  actors,  painted  scenes,  and  an  orchestra, 
consisting  of  trumpeters,  luterers,  harpers,  singers,  min- 
strels, viols,  sagbuLs,  bagpipes^  domeflads^  rebecks,  and 
flutes, — and  very  queer  music  they  must  have  made. 

Queen  Elizabeth  passed  much  of  her  time  at  Wind- 
sor Castle  on  the  spacious  terrace  erected  by  her,  for  a 
summer  promenade^  in  the  north  front  of  the  casde.  She 
generally  walked  for  an  hour  before  dinner,  if  not  pre- 
vented by  wind,  to  which  she  had  a  particular  aversion. 
Ilain,  if  it  was  not  violent,  was  no  impediment  to  her 
daily  exercise,  as  she  took  pleasure  in  walking  under  an 
umhrella  in  rainy  weather,  upon  this  commanding  and 
beautiful  spot. 

In  the  neighbouring  park  she  frequently  hunted,  and 
we  have  the  following  testimony,  that  her  feminine  feel- 
ings did  not  prevent  her  from  taking  life  with  her  own 
hand,  as  this  letter,  written  by  Leicester  at  her  command, 
will  testify : — 

**  To  the  right  honorable  and  my  singular  good  lord  my  lord  of  Cuter- 

bury's  grace,  give  these. 

"  My  lord, 

"  llie  queen's  majesty  being  abroad  hunting  yesterday  in  the  fbresr, 

and  having  had  yery  good  hap,  beside  great  sport,  she  hath  thought  good 

to  remember  your  grace  with  part  of  her  prey,  and  so  comnnandcd  me  to 

,•  great  fat  stag,  lulled  with  her  own  hand;  whichi  because  tba 
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weatber  was  vet,  and  the  deer  somewhat  chafed  and  dangerous  to  be  car- 
ried so  far  withovt  some  help,  I  caused  him  to  be  parboUedtfor  the  better 
preMervation  of  htTHf  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  cause  him  to  come  unto  you 
as  I  would  be  glad  he  should.  So  haying  no  other  matter  at  tliis  present 
to  trouble  your  grace  withal,  I  will  commit  you  to  the  Almighty,  and 
with  my  most  hearty  commendations  take  my  leave  in  haste. 

"  Your  grace's  assured, 
*•  At  Windsor,  this  iui  of  September.'  «  R.  Dudlit." 

While   Elizabeth  kept  court    at  her    natal    palace 

of  Greenwich,  she,  on  St.  George's  day,  celebrated  the 

national  festival  with  great  pomp,  as  the  sovereign  of 

the  order  of  the  Garter,  combining,  according  to  the 

custom  of  the  good  old  times,  a  religious  service  with 

^     dke  picturesque  ordinances  of  this  chivalric  institution. 

^     ^All  her  majesty's  chapel  came  through  the  hail  in 

V     copes,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  singing,  <  O  God   the 

I     Fadier,  of  heaven,'  &c.,  the  outward  court  to  the  gate 

fl    beins  strewed  with  green  rushes.   After  came  Mr.  Garter, 

[      Mid  Mr.  Norroy,  and  Master  Dean  of  the  chapel,  in 

nbes  of  crimson  satin,  with  a  red  cross  of  St.  George, 

tod  after  eleven  knights  of  the  garter  in  their  robes ;  then 

cime  the  queen,  the  sovereign  of  the  order,  in  her  robes, 

ttd  all  the  guard  following,  in  their  rich  coats,  to  the 

diapeL    After  service,  they  returned  through  the  hall  to 

her  grace's  great  chamber.     The  queen  and  the  lords 

then  went  to  dinner,  where  she  was  most  nobly  served, 

^  the  lords,  sitting  on  one  side,  were  served  on  gold 

find  silver.  After  dinner,  were  two  new  knights  elected — 

^12.,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  lord  Hunsdon."' 

On  the  10th  of  July,  the  queen  came  by  water  to 
the  Tower,  to  visit  her  mints,  where  she  coined  certain 
pieces  of  gold  witli  her  own  hand,  and  gave  them  away 
to  those  about  her.  Katharine  Parr's  brother,  the  mar- 
^is  of  Northampton,  and  her  own  cousin,  lord  Hunsdon, 
tach  received  one  of  these  memorable  pieces.  About  five 
Ae  went  out  at  the  iron  gate,  and  over  Tower-hill,  in 
great  state,  on  horseback,  with  trumpeters,  and  her  gentle- 
men-pensioners, heralds,  Serjeants  at  arms,  gentlemen, 
snd  nobles  preceding  her,  lord   Hunsdon  bearing  the 

*  No  other  date*  but  it  must  have  been  before  the  year  1564,  when  he 
Via  created  earl  of  Leicester. 
'  Hist.  Order  of  the  Garter,  by  sir  H.  Nicolas,  vol.  i.  p.  189. 
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sword  of  state  before  her  majesty,  and  the  ladies  riding 
after  her.     In  this  order,  the  maiden  mcMiardi  and  her 
train  proceeded  by  tlie  way  of  Aldgate,  down  Hounds- 
ditch  and   Hc^-lane,^  places  little  accostomed,  now,  to 
behold  royal  equestrian  processions,  with  gorgeous  dames 
and  courtly  gallants,  sweeping  in  jewelled  pomp  throi^ 
those  narrow,  dusky  streets;  but  Elizabeth,  whose  ma- 
ternal progenitors  had  handled  tlie  mercer^s  yard  and 
wieldea  the  civic  mace,  was  peculiarly  the  qneen  of  the 
citv  of  London,  where  she  was  always  hailed  with  entho* 
siastic  affection.    As  long  as  the  Tower  was  a  royal  resi- 
dence, our  sovereigns  did  not  entirely  confine  the  sunduoe 
of  their  presence  to  the  western  quarter  of  the  metropolis, 
but  gave  the  city,  in  turn,  a  share  of  the  glorxs  of 
reality.   Elizabeth  and  her  train,  on  the  above  occasim, 
proceeded,  we  are  told,  through  the  fields  to  the  Charter- 
house, the  splendid  residence  of  the  lord  North,  where 
she  reposed  herself  till  the  14th,  when  Biu-leigh  has  noted 
in  his  diary  the  following  entry : — ^'  The  queen  su{^ped 
at  my  bouse  in  Strand  (the  Savoy),  before  it  was  finished, 
and  she  came  by  the  fields  from  Christ-church."     Here 
her  council  waited  on  her  grace,  with  many  lords,  knights, 
and  ladies.     Great  cheer  was  made  till  midnight,  when 
she  rode  back  to  the  Charter-house,  where  she  lay  that 
night. 

The  next  day,  Elizabeth  set  forth  on  her  summer  pro- 
gi'ess  into  Essex  and  Suffolk.  All  the  streets  of  the  city, 
through  which  she  was  to  pass,  were  freshly  sanded  and 
gravelled,  and  the  houses  hung  with  cloth  of  arras,  rich 
carpets,  and  silk;  but  Cheapside,  then  proverbially 
called  the  Golden  Chepe,  made  a  display  of  magnifi- 
cence in  honour  of  the  passage  of  the  sovereign,  which 
we  should  vainly  look  for  in  these  days  of  flimsy  luxury, 
bein^  hung  with  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  and  velvets 
of  all  colours."  All  the  crafts  of  London  were  ranged  in 
their  liveries  from  St.  Michael  the  Quern  as  far  as 
Aldgate.  The  aldermen,  in  their  scarlet  robes,  had  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  royal  procession,  nearer  to  her 
majesty's  person  than  her  nobles  and  officers  of  state, 

1  Nichols'  Progresses.  *  Ibid. 
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save  my  lord  Hunsdon,  who  bore  the  sword  of  state  be- 
fore her,  and  was  immediately  preceded  by  the  lord 
mayor,  who  bore  the  sceptre.  At  Whitechapel,  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  took  their  leave  of  her  grace, 
and  she  proceeded  on  her  way  towards  Essex,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  lodged  that  night  at  Wansted-house, 
in  tne  forest.*  On  the  I9th  of  July,  Elizabeth  reached 
Ingatestone,  the  seat  of  sir  William  Petre,  one  of  her 
secretaries  and  privy  councillors.  She  had  had  the  wis- 
dom, as  well  as  the  magnanimity,  to  overlook  his  former 
inimical  proceedings  in  the  time  of  her  adversity,  regard- 
ing them  probably  as  political  rather  than  personal  of- 
fences. She  remained  at  his  house  two  days,  and  then 
passed  on  to  Newhall,  one  of  the  seats  of  her  maternal 

grandfather,  sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  where  Henry  VIIL 
ad  ofttimes  visited,  and  wooed  h^  fair,  ill-fated  mother, 
during  the  fervour  of  his  passion.  Over  the  portal,  the 
words,  Viva  Elizabethan  and  a  complimentary  Italian 
quatrain,  still  bear  record  of  her  visit. 

She  visited  Colchester  during  this  progress,*  and 
arrived  at  Harwich,  August  2nd,  where  she  enjoyed 
the  sea  breezes  for  several  days,  and  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  entertainment  she  received,  that  she 
inquired  of  the  mayor  and  corporation  if  she  could  do 
anything  for  them.  They  returned  humble  thanks  to 
her  majesty,  but  said,  ^'  they  did  not  require  anything  at 
that  time."  When  the  queen  departed,  she  looked  back 
at  Harwich,  with  a  smile,  and  said,  **  A  pretty  town,  and 
wants  nothing.'" 

Her  majesty  arrived  at  Ipswich,  August  6th,  the  in- 
liabitants  of  which,  like  the  other  towns  through  which 
she  passed,  had  been  assessed  for  the  expenses  of  her 
entertainment.  She  found  great  fault  with  the  clergy 
for  not  wearing  the  surplice,  and  the  general  want 
of  order  observed  in  the  celebration  of  divine  service, 

'  Nichols*  Progresses. 

'  Queen  EUzal^th  relished  the  Colchester  oysters  so  gretdy,  which  she 
probabl^^tasted  for  the  first  time  during  her  visit  to  the  town,  that  they 
were  afterwards  sent  for  by  horse-loads  by  the  purveyors  of  the  royal 
table. — Corporation  Records  of  Colchester. 

'  Taylor's  History  of  Harwich* 
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The  bishop  of  Norwich,  himself,  came  in  for  a  share  of 
the  censure  of  the  royal  governess  of  the  church,  fer  his 
remissness,  and  for  winking  at  schismatics.  Above  alli 
she  expressed  her  dislike  of  the  marriage  of  the  dergy, 
and  that  in  cathedrals  and  colleges  there  were  so  many 
wives  and  children,  which  she  said,  was  ''  contrary  to  toe 
intention  of  the  founders,  and  much  tending  to  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  studies  of  those  who  were  placed  tbov.*' 
She  even  proceeded  to  issue  an  order,  on  the  9th  of 
August,  addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  far 
his  province,  and  to  the  archbishop  of  York  for  his,  6r- 
biduing  the  resort  of  women  to  the  lodgings  of  cathednk 
or  colleges  on  any  pretence.  Her  indignation  at  die 
marriage  of  her  bishops  carried  her  almost  beyond  die 
bounds  of  delicacy,  and  when  archbishop  Parker  remon- 
strated with  her  on  what  he  called,  the  ^^  Popish  tendency,* 
of  a  prohibition,  which  was  peculiarly  offensive  to  him  as 
a  married  man,  she  told  him,  ^*  she  repented  of  having 
made  any  married  bishops,'*  and  even  spoke  with  con- 
tempt of  the  institution  of  matrimony  altogether.^  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  first  time  the  queen  honoured  the 
archiepiscopal  palace  with  a  visit — on  which  occasion  an 
enormous  expense,  and  immense  trouble  and  fatigue,  had 
been  incurred  by  the  primate  and  his  wife — ^instead  of  the 
gracious  words  of  acknowledgment,  which  the  latter  natu- 
rally expected  to  receive  at  parting  from  the  royal  guest, 
her  majesty  repaid  her  dutiful  attention  with  the  fmfew- 
ing  insult : — *^  And  you,''  said  she,  ^^  madam  I  may  not 
call  you,  mistress  I  am  ashamed  to  call  you,  and  so  I 
know  not  what  to  call  you;  but,  howsoever,  I  thank 
you."' 

Elizabeth  looked  as  sourly  on  bishops'  daughters  as 
she  did  on  their  wives ;  and  having  heard  that  Pilkington, 
bishop  of  Durham,  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriim 
a  fortune  of  10,000/.,  equal  to  the  portion  bequeathed  by 
her  father,  Henry  VIII.,  to  her  and  to  her  sister,  she 
scotched  the  see  of  Durham  of  a  thousand  a  year,  and 
devoted  the  money  to  her  garrison  at  Berwick.* 

>  Strype's  Parker,  p.  100.  •  Strjpe.  •  IbkU  •  Ibid. 
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During  her  majesty's  sojourn  at  Ipswich,  the  court 
thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation  by  the  dis- 
B0very  that  the  lady  Katharine  Gray,  sister  to  the  un« 
brtnnate  lady  Jane,  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  a 
Mother,  having  contracted  a  clandestine  marriage  with 
Edward  earl  of  Hertford,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  pro- 
Itctor.  Somerset.  The  matter  was  the  more  serious^ 
because  the  young  lady,  was  not  only  of  the  blood-royal, 
hnty  as  the  eldest  surviving  daughter  of  Frances  Brandon^ 
IP  whose  posterity  the  regal  succession  stood  entailed  by 
ihe  will  of  Henry  VHL,  regarded  by  the  party  opposed 
to  the  hereditary  claim  of  Mary  queen  ot  Scots  as  the 
IwireBS  presumptive  to  the  throne.  L4idy  Katharine 
Md  an  oJflSce  in  the  queen's  chamber,  which  kept. her  in 
Boostant  attendance  on  her  majesty's  person,  but  having 
Brtened  to  the  secret  addresses  of  the  man  of  her  heart, 
bffe  inspired  her  with  ingenuity  to  elude  the  watchful- 
Mas  of  the  court.  One  day,  excusing  herself^  under 
Ijretence  of  sickness,  from  attending  her  royal  mistress  to 
um  chase,  she  employed  the  time,  not  like  her  accom- 
■Ksbed  sister,  the  unfortunate  lady  Jane  Gray,  in  reading 
rlato,  but  in  hastening  with  lady  Jane  Seymour,  one  of 
the  maids  of  honour,  the  sister  of  her  lover,  to  his  house^ 
liiere  lady  Jane  Seymour  herself  procured  the  priest, 
who  joined  their  bands  in  marriage.  Hertford  left 
England  the  next  day ;  lady  Jane  Seymour  died  in  the 
flUowing  March,  and  thus  poor  lady  Katharine  was  left 
IP  meet  the  consequences  of  her  stolen  nuptials.  The 
fBeeOy  forgetful  of  her  own  love  passages,  when  princess, 
with  the  late  lord  admiral,  uncle  to  this  very  Hertford, 
ttd  the  disgraceful  disclosures  which  had  been  made 
b  king  Edward's  privy  council,  scarce  ten  years  ago, 
Mated  the  unfortunate  couple  with  the  greatest  seve- 
ritf.  Her  premier,  Cecil,  whose  cold  heart  appears. 
It  all  times,  inaccessible  to  the  tender  impulses  of  sym- 
pathy for  beauty  in  distress,  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of 
Sussex,  sums  up  the  leading  circumstances,  as  far  as 
tbffy  had  then  proceeded,  in  this  piteous  romance  of 
tojbI  history,  in  the  following  laconic  terms  :  •*  The 
10th  of  this,  at  Ipswich,  was  a  great  mishap  discovered." 
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After  naming  the  situation  of  the  unfortunate  lady 
Katharine,  in  the  coarsest  language,  he  adds,  *^  as  she 
saith,  by  the  earl  of  Hertford,  who  is  in  France.  She 
is  committed  to  the  Tower;  he  is  sent  for.  She  saidi 
that  she  was  married  to  him  secretly  before  Christmas 
last" 

The  reader  will  remember,  that  the  father  of  tbe 
husband  of  lady  Katharine  Gray  was  the  first  great 
patron  of  this  climbing  statesman,  and  herself  tbe  sister 
of  the  illustrious  victim  whom  he  had  acknowledged  as 
his  sovereign.  *'  The  queen's  majesty,*^  pursues  he, 
<'  doth  well,  thanked  be  God,  although  not  well  quieted 
with  the  mishap  of  the  lady  Katharine."  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  unfortunate  sister  of  lady  Jane  Gray,  in  her 
terror  and  distress,  fled  to  the  chamber  of  the  brother  of 
lord  Guildford  Dudley,  lord  Robert,  and  implored  him 
to  use  his  powerful  intercession  with  their  royal  mistress 
in  her  behalf.  The  politic  courtier  cared  not  to  remind 
the  queen  of  his  family  connexion  with  those,  who  had 
endeavoured  to  supplant  her  in  the  royal  succession ;  and 
lady  Katharine  was  hurried  to  the  Tower,  where  she 
brought  forth  a  fair  young  son.  Her  husband,  on  his 
return,  was  also  incarcerated  in  the  Tower.  They  were 
in  separate  prison  lodgings,  but  he  found  means  to  visit 
his  wedded  love,  in  ner  affliction.  She  became  the 
mother  of  another  child,  for  which  offence  he  was  fined 
in  the  star  chamber  20,000/.,  the  marriage  having  been 
declared  null  and  void,  as  the  sister  of  Hertford,  ladv 
Jane,  the  only  efficient  witness,  was  no  more.  Elizabetn 
was  obdurate  in  her  resentment  to  her  unfortunate 
cousin ;  and,  disregarding  all  her  pathetic   letters  kt 

f)ardon  and  pity,  kept  her  in  durance  apart  from  her 
lusband  and  children,  till  she  was  released  by  deathf 
after  seven  years  of  doleful  captivity.'  Her  real  criinc 
was  being  the  sister  of  lady  Jane  Gray,  which  qoeen 
Mary  had  overlooked,  but  Elizabeth  could  not;  jet  lady 
Katharine  was  a  Protestant. 

After  Elizabeth  had  relentlessly  despatched  her  hapless 
cousin  to  the  Tower,  she  proceeded  on  her  festive  pro- 

'  See  Ellis*  Letters  of  English  History.     Camden.    Mackintosh. 
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ppress  to  Smallbridge  House,  in  SoiFolk,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Wald^rave,  a  catholic  gentleman,  who  with  his  lady 
md  some  others,  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower  for 
recusancy.  He  was  at  that  very  time  a  prisoner  there, 
■nd  there  died,  on  the  first  of  the  following  September. 
From  thence  she  passed  on  to  Helmingham  Hall,  the 
Bur  abode  of  sir  Lionel  Tollemache,  tnen  sheriff  for 
Ncyrfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  honoured  him  by  standing 
godmother  to  his  heir,  and  left  the  ebony  lute,  inlaid 
with  ivory  and  gems,  on  which  she  was  accustomed  to 
(day,  as  a  present  for  the  mother  of  the  babe.  This  relic, 
which  has  the  royal  initials  '^  £.  R."  is  carefully  preserved 

Sthe  family,  and  proudly  exhibited  among  the  treasures 
Helmingham  Hall.     It  was  a  customary  thing  for  a 
king  or  queen  of  England  to  leave  some  trifling  per- 
looal  possession,  as  a  memorial  of  the  royal  visit  at  every 
mansion  where  majesty  was  entertained.  Hence,  so  many 
embroidered  gloves^  fans,  books  of  devotion,  and  othei? 
traditionary   relics  of  this    mighty  queen   are    shewn 
ill  different  old  families,  with  whom  she  was  a  guest 
during  her  numerous  progresses.     She  returned  through 
Hertfordshire  this  year,  and  revisited  the  abode  of  her 
diildbood,  Enfield  House ;  and  on  the  2'2nd  of  Septem- 
ber came  from  Enfield  to  London.     She  was  so  nume- 
lously  attended  on   her  homeward  route,  that    from 
Islington  to  London,  all  the  hedges  and  ditches  were 
levelled  to  cleai-  the  way  for  her ;  and  such  were  the  glad- 
less  and  affection  manifested  by  the  loyal  concourse  of 
|ieople  who  came  to  meet  and  welcome  her,  *^  that,"  says 
tbe  contemporary  chronicler,  *'  it  was  night  ere  she  cafne 
over  Saint  Giles's  in  the  Fields." 

Before  Elizabeth  left  town  on  her  late  progress,  the 
iridowed  queen  of  Scots,  after  the  death  of  her  consort, 
Francis  IL  of  France,  sent  her  French  minister^ 
lyOiselly  to  ask  her  for  a  safe  conduct  to  pass  into  Scot- 
lind,  either  by  sea,  or,  if  compelled  by  indisposition  or 
danger,  to  laud  in  England,  and  travel  without  let  or 
hindrance  to  her  own  realm. 

It  had  been  considered  the  height  of  inhumanity  in 
that  brutal  monarch,  Henry  VHl.,  when  he  denied  a 
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like  request,  which  had  been  proposed  to  him  in  bdiaif 
of  the  bride  of  his  nephew  James  V.,  the  beautifid  Maiy 
of  Lorraine,  whom  he  had  passionately  desired  for  m* 
own  wife ;  but  that  one  lady  should  refuse  so  small  an 
accommodation  to  another,  had  certainly  not  been  anti« 
cipated.  Elizabeth,  however,  acted  like  the  tme 
daughter  of  Henry  VJIL  on  this  occasion,  for  though 
D'Oisell  presented  the  queen  of  Scodand's  request  in 
writing,  sne  delivered  her  answer  to  him  in  the  negative 
at  a  crowded  court,  with  a  loud  voice  and  angry  count»* 
nance,  observing,  ^^  that  the  queen  of  Scots  should  aik 
no  favours  till  she  had  ratified  the  treaty  of  Eldinburrii."* 

When  this  discourtesy  was  reported  to  the  youUiiid 
sovereign  of  Scotland,  and  dowager  of  France,  then  only 
in  her  nineteenth  year,  she  sent  for  the  English  ambasa- 
dor,  Throckmorton ;  and  having,  in  the  first  place,  to 
mark  her  own  attention  to  the  conventional  forms 
observed,  even  by  hostile  princes,  in  their  personal  rdiH 
tions  towards  each  other,  waved  her  hand  as  a  signal  to 
the  company  to  withdraw  out  of  hearinj^,  she  addresssd 
to  him  a  truly  queenly  comment  on  the  insult  that  bad 
been  offered  to  her,  on  the  part  of  his  royal  mistress.* 

^^My  lord  ambassador,"  said  she,  '^as  I  know  noC 
how  far  I  may  be  transported  by  passion,  I  like  not  lo 
have  so  many  witnesses  of  mine  infirmity^  as  the  queen 
your  mistress  had,  when  she  talked,  not  KHig  since,  with 
monsieur  D'Oisell.  There  is  nothing  that  doth  more 
grieve  me  than  that  I  did  so  forget  myself,  as  to  have 
asked  of  her  a  favour,  which  I  could  well  have  done 
without.  I  came  here,  in  defiance  of  the  attempts  made 
by  her  brother  Edward  to  prevent  me,  and,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  I  will  return  without  her  leave.  It  is  well  known 
that  I  have  friends  and  allies  who  have  power  to  asust 
me,  but  I  chose  rather  to  be  indebted  to  her  firiendshipi 
If  she  choose,  she  may  have  me  for  a  loving  kinswoman 
and  useful  neighbour;  for  I  am  not  going  to  practise 
against  her  with  her  subjects,  as  she  has  done  witn  mine^ 
yet  I  know  there  be  in  her  realm  those,  that  like  not  ii 

>  Camdlen.     Chalmers.     D'Oiseirs  Report^  State  Paper  Office 
*  Throckmorton's  Letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  apud  Cababu 
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the  present  state  of  things.  The  queen  says,  T  am  young, 
and  lack  experience :  I  confess  I  am  ^ounger  than  she  is, 
yet  I  know  how  to  carry  myself  lovingly  and  justly  with 
my  friends,  and  not  to  cast  any  word  against  her,  which 
may  be  unworthy  of  n  queen  and  a  kinswoman  ;  and,  by 
her  permission,  I  am  as  much  a  queen  as  herself,  and  can 
carry  my  courage  as  high,  as  she  knows  how  to  do.  She 
bath  heretofore  assisted  my  subjects  against  me;  and 
now  that  I  am  a  widow,  it  may  be  thought  strange  that 
she  would  hinder  me  in  returning  to  my  own  country .'' 
Mary,  then,  in  a  few  words  stated  that  the  late  king,  her 
husband,  had  objected  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh ; 
that  while  he  lived,  she  was  bound  to  act  by  his  advice ; 
and  now  her  uncles  had  referred  her  to  her  own  council, 
and  the  states  of  Scotland,  for  advice  in  a  matter  in 
which  they,  as  peers  of  France,  had  no  voice ;  and  she 
was  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  decide  of  herself^ 
even  if  it  had  l)een  proper  that  she  should  do  so. 

Throckmorton,  in  reply,  adverted  to  the  old  offence 
of  Mary  and  her  late  husband,  having  assumed  the  title 
and  arms  of  England.  ''  But,"  rejoined  the  young  queen^ 
with  great  jiaivetS,  *^  my  late  lord  and  father  king  Henry, 
and  uie  king  my  late  lord  and  husband,  would  have  it 
so.  I  was  then  under  their  commandment,  as  you  know, 
and  since  their  death  I  have  neither  borne  the  arms,  nor 
nsed  the  style  of  England."^ 

The  attempt  of  Elizabeth  to  intercept  and  capture  the 
youthful  widow,  on  her  voyage  to  Scotland,  has  been  con- 
tested by  some  able  writers  of  the  present  day ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  traitors,  Lethington  and  Murray,  coun-» 
sdled  the  English  cabinet  to  that  step.'  An  English 
squadron  was,  at  this  critical  juncture,  sent  into  the  north 
sea,  nnder  pretext  of  protecting  the  fishers  from  pirates  ; 
and  Cecil,  m  his  letter  to  Sussex,  after  stating  the  fact, 
s^ificantly  observes,  **  I  think  they  will  he  sorry  to  see 
her  passJ*  The  royal  voyager  passed  the  English  ships 
in  safety,  under  the  cover  of  the  thick  fog;  but  they  cap- 
tared  one  vessel,  in  which  was  the  young  earl  of  Eglinton, 
and  carried  him  into  an  English  port.     On  finding  their 

*  Throckmorton's  letter  to  Elizabeth^  in  Cabala.        '  Camden.  Tytler. 
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miaukc,  they  relinquished  the  prize ;  and  apologised  fir 
the  blunder  they  had  committed.'  Safe  ooodod  hariiig 
been  peremptorily  denied  to  Mary,  by  Elizabeth,  it  w» 
impossible  for  her  to  place  any  other  construction  on  the 
seizure  of  one  of  her  cootov,  than  the  tctx  natural  one 
she  dicL  EUizabeth,  however,  without  waiting  to  be 
accused,  proceeded  to  justify  herself  &XMn  so  umuud  an 
imputation,  in  a  formal  letter  to  her  royal  kinswoman,  in 
which  she  says,  *^  It  seemeth  that  report  hath  been  made 
to  you,  that  we  had  sent  out  our  admiral  with  our  fleet  to 
impede  your  passage.  Your  senrants  know  bow  fabe 
this  b.  We  have  only  at  the  desire  of  the  king  of  Spaio, 
sent  two  or  tliree  small  barks  to  sea,  in  pursuit  of  oertaia 
Scotch  pirates."* 

The  young  queen  of  Scodand  accepted  the  exphmatioo 
with  great  courtesy,  and  tliough  perfectly  aware  of  the 
intrigues  diat  had  been,  and  continued  to  be,  practised 
against  her  in  her  own  court  by  Elizabeth,  she  pursued 
an  amicable  and  conciliatory  policy  towards  her,  entered 
into  a  friendly  correspondence,  and  expreaxd  the 
greatest  desire  for  a  personal  interview.  Mary's  youngest 
uncle,  the  grand  prior  of  France,  who  had  accompanied 
her  to  Scotland — a  bold  military  ecclesiastic  of  the  dass 
of  Walter  Scott's  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert,  asked  and 
obtained  leave  to  visit  the  court  of  England,  on  his  return 
to  France.'  He  was  a  victorious  admiral,  and  was  ooin- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  French  navy,  and,  being  the 
handsomest  and  the  most  audacious,  of  his  handsome 
and  warlike  race,  probably  felt  no  alarm  at  the  possi- 
bility of  being  detained  by  the  maiden  queen.  He  was, 
in  fact,  the  sort  of  paladin  likely  to  captivate  Eiizabeth, 
who  became  animated  with  a  livelier  spirit  of  coquetry 
than  usual,  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  soon  treated  him  with 
great  familiarity.  *'I  have  often  heard  the  queen  of 
England  address  him  thus,"  says  Brantome:  *'  Ah,  mon 
Prieur,  I  love  you  much  ;*  but  I  hate  that  brother  Guise 

>  Tytler's  ScotUind.  '  Robertson's  Appendix. 

'  Probably  early  in  September,  1561 »  as  he  had  landed  his  nicec^  Mary 
queeo  of  Scots,  in  the  middle  of  August,  at  Lcith. 

*  *'  Je  Tous  airoe  fort,**  are  the  words  Brantome  uses.  Les  Hmmnes 
lUustrcsy  2nd  part,  p.  399. 
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of  yours,  who  tore  from  me  my  town  of  Calais.''  He 
danced  more  than  once  with  her^  for  she  danced  much — 
all  sorts  of  dances. 

*'  The  testimony  of  an  eye-witness,"  says  a  modern 
French  biographer,  ^'  can  never  be  useless  or  devoid  of 
interest,  when,  like  the  pigeon  of  La  Fontaine,  he  can 
truly  say — 

'  J'eUis  la,  telle  choie  in*ad¥iDt.'" 

Such  was  the  testimony  of  the  chivalrous  biographer, 
Brantoroe,  who  with  more  than  a  hundred  other  gentle- 
men of  rank,  in  attendance  on  the  grand  prior  and  con- 
stable of  France,  were  guests  at  the  courts  of  England 
and  France,  and  saw  and  spoke  to  both  the  island  queens, 
when  in  the  height  of  their  beauty  and  prosperity.  Next 
to  female  dress,  a  Frenchman  is  the  most  sedulous  critic 
on  female  beauty;  and,  surely.  Bran  tome  bears  witness 
that,  at  twenty-seven,  Elizabeth  possessed  a  considerable 
share  of  personal  charms.  ^^  This  queen  gave  us  all  one 
evening,"  says  he,  ''a  supper,  in  a  grand  room  hung 
round  with  tapestry,  representing  the  parable  of  the  ten 
virgins  of  the  Evangelists.  When  the  oanquet  was  done, 
there  came  in  a  ballet  of  her  maids  of  honour,  whom  she 
bad  dressed  and  ordained  to  represent  the  same  virgins.* 
Some  of  them  had  their  lamps  burning,  and  full  of  oil; 
and  some  of  them  carried  lamps  which  were  empty ;  but 
all  their  lamps  were  silver,  most  exquisitely  chased  and 
wrought ;  and  the  ladies  were  very  pretty,  well  behaved, 
and  very  well  dressed.  They  came  in  the  course  of  the 
ballet,  and  prayed  us  French  to  dance  with  them,  and 
even  prevailed  on  the  queen  to  dance,  which  she  did 
with  much  grace,  and  right  royal  majesty ;  for  she  pos- 
sessed then  no  little  beauty  and  elegance." 

**  She  told  the  constable  of  France,  "  that  of  all  the 
monarchs  of  the  earth,  she  had  had  the  greatest  wish  to 
behold  his  late  master,  king  Henry  IL,  on  account  of 
bis  warlike  renown.     He  had  sent  me  word,"  pursued 

'  Brantome,  Les  Uommcii  Illustres,  second  partie,  p.  60.  He  mentions 
the  Upestrj  of  the  ten  yirgins  in  another  of  his  historical  recollections.  It 
is  probable  that  this  fete  was  at  the  celebration  of  her  birthday,  Septem- 
ber 7tl» — that  the  grand  chamber  was  at  Greenwich  Talace,  the  room 
qoeen  Elizabeth  was  born  in,  which  was  hung  with  such  tapestry. 
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she,  *^  that  we  should  meet  very  soon,  and  I  had  oom- 
manded  my  galleys  to  be  made  ready  to  pass  to  France, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  him/'  The  constaUe 
replied,  '^  Madame,  I  am  certain  you  would  have  been 
well  pleased  with  him,  if  you  had  seen  him,  for  his  tem- 

Eer  and  tastes  would  have  suited  yours,  and  he  would 
ave  been  charmed  with  your  pleasant  manners,  and 
lively  humour;  he  would  have  given  you  an  honourable 
welcome,  and  very  goo<l  cheer." 

^'  There  are  at  present  alive,  besides  the  constaUe^* 
continuf's  Brantome,  "M.  de  Guiche,  M.  de  Castd* 
nau,  Laiiguedoc,  and  M.  de  Beloiz,  besides  myself,  who 
heard  queen  Elizabeth  speak  thus ;  and  we  all  right  well 
remember  her,  as  she  was  then." 

It  has  been  customary  for  the  learned  chroniclers  of 
Elizabeth's  life  and  reign,  from  Camden  downwards,  to 
diverge  at  this  period  of  her  annals  into  the  affiurs  of 
Scotland,  and  for  the  succeeding  seven  years  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  the  fair  ill-fated  Mary  Stuart,  rather  than 
those  of  our  mighty  Tudor  queen,  who  is  certainly  a 
character  of  sufficient  importance  to  occupy  at  all  times 
the  foreground  of  her  own  history. 

It  is,  however,  requisite  to  point  out  the  first  germ  of 
the  personal  ill-will  so  long  nourished  by  Elizabeth 
against  Mary.  This  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  evil 
report  brought  by  Mrs.  Sands,  Elizabeth's  former  maid 
of  honour,  when  she  returned  from  France,  at  the  acces- 
sion of  her  royal  mistress.  The  exile  of  this  ladv  has 
already  been  mentioned.  As  she  was  forced  from  Eliza- 
beth's service  on  account  of  her  zeal  for  the  protestant 
religion,  it  was  not  very  probable  that  she  would  be 
admitted  to  the  confidence  of  Mary  Stuart,  who  was 
then  queen  consort  of  France.  Yet  Mrs.  Sands  affirmed 
that  queen  Elizabeth  was  never  mentioned  by  Mary 
without  scorn  and  contempt  *  Such  was  the  beginning 
of  that  hatred  which  never  diminished  while  the  troubled 
existence  of  Mary  Stuart  continued. 

Elizabeth  was  too  deeply  skilled  in  the  regnal  science, 
not  to  be  aware,  that  a  country  is  never  so  sure  of  enjoy- 

'  State  Paper  in  Cecil's  handwriting,  Sadler  Papers^  yoI.  i. 
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ing  the  blessings  of  peace,  as  when  prepared  for  war,  and 
therefore,  her  principal  care  was  bestowed  in  providing 
her  realm  with  the  means  of  defence.  Gunpowder  was 
first  manufactured  by  her  orders  and  encouragement  in 
England;  which  all  her  predecessors  had  contented 
themselves  with  purchasing  abroad.  She  sent  for  en- 
gineers, and  furnished  regular  arsenals  in  all  fortified 
towns  along  the  coast  and  the  Scottish  borders,  in- 
creased the  garrison  of  Berwick,  and  caused  a  fort  to  be 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Medway,  near  Upnor,  where 
the  ships  should  ride  in  shelter,  and  increased  the  wages 
of  the  mariners  and  soldiers,  to  encourage  them  to  serve 
her  well.^  She  not  only  caused  ships  of  war  to  be  built 
for  the  increase  of  her  navy,  but  she  encouraged  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  sea-ports  to  emulate  her  example; 
so  that,  instead  of  hiring,  as  her  father  and  others  of  her 

fredecessors  had  done,  ships  from  the  Hans  towns  and 
talian  republics,  she  was,  m  the  fourth  year  of  her  reign, 
able  to  put  to  sea  a  fleet  with  twenty  thousand  men  at 
arms.  Strangers  named  her  the  queen  of  the  sea^  and 
the  north  star — her  own  subjects  proudly  styled  her  the 
restorer  of  naval  glory.* 

'  Camden.  '  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Elizabeth's  persecutions  of  Nonconformists — Her  Tisit  to  St.  Pftnl'f 
pleasure  irith  the  dean — New  year's  g^ft — Predictions  of  her  death- 
Parliament  petitions  her  to  marry  or  declare  her  successor — Her  iirita- 
bility — She  prevents  the  queen  of  Scots*  marriage — Her  letter  to 
Warwick — Her  Cambridge  progress — Offers  Robert  Dudley's  hand  to 
the  queen  of  Scots^Creates  him  earl  of  Leicester -—Lerity  of  her  beha- 
viour— Marriage  offer  of  Charles  IX. — Discourses  of  Leicester  and 
French  ambassadors — Elizabeth  imprisons  lady  Mary  Gray — Takes 
offence  with  Leicester — Her  favour  to  Cecilia  of  Sweden — The  qoecn 
gives  Leicester  hopes — Her  irresolution — Her  manner  of  receiving  the 
sacrament — Cruelty  to  Heath — Her  deceitful  treatment  of  the  SMteh 
rebels — Renewal  of  matrimonial  negotiations  with  the  archdoke 
Charles— Hopes  and  fears  of  Leicester — Elizabeth's  vexation  at  the 
birth  of  Mary  Stuart*s  son — Visit  to  the  University  of  Oxford — Tries 
to  cut  short  Dr.  Westphaling's  oration — His  pertinacity — Her  whimsieal 
reproof—Dispute  with  parliament — Her  encouragement  of  alchenusti 
and  conjurors — Adventures  with  Dr.  Dee — Her  patronage  of  him— 
Her  waidrobe — Remonstrates  with  Mary  Stuart — Her  letter  to  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis — Description  of  the  archduke  Charles — Arrival  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots  in  England — Crooked  policy  of  Elizabeth — Con- 
ferences at  York  ^Norfolk's  suspected  correspondence  with  Mary — 
Elizabeth's  reply  to  Lady  Lenox. 

The  evidences  of  history  prove  that  religious  persecu- 
tion generates  faction,  and  lends  the  most  formidable 
weapons  to  the  disaffected  by  dignifying  treason  with  the 
name  of  piety.  Thus  was  it  in  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  with  Kett  s  rebellion, 
in  that  of  Edward  VL ;  and  the  Wyatt  insurrection,  in 
that  of  Mary.  Whether  under  the  rival  names  of  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  the  principle  was  the  same,  and  the  crown 
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of  martyrdom  was  claimed,  by  the  sufferer  for  conscience- 
sake,  of  either  party. 

The  experience  of  the  religious  struggles,  in  the  last 
three  reigns,  had  failed  to  teach  ElizabeUi  the  futility  of 
monarchs  attempting  to  make  their  opinions,  on  theolo- 
spcal  matters,  a  rule  for  the  consciences  of  their  subjects. 
Her  first  act  of  intolerance  was  levelled  against  the  ana- 
baptists, by  the  publication  of  an  edict,  in  which  they 
and  other  heretics,  whether  foreign  or  native,  were  en- 
jobed  to  depart  the  realm  within  twenty  days,  on  pain 
of  imprisonment  and  forfeiture  of  goods.'     Subsequently, 
r     in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  establish  uniformity  of  worship 
|r     throughout  the  realm,  she  treated  her  dissenting  sub- 
[     jects,  of  all  classes,  with  great  severity,  as  well  as  those  who 
I     adhered  to  the  tenets  oi  the  church  of  Rome.     The  at- 
I     tempt  to  force  persons  of  opposite  opinions  to  a  reluctant 
oonformity  with  the  newly-established  ritual  rendered  it 
>     distasteful  to  many,  who  would  probably,  if  left  to  the  ex- 
cise of  their  own  discretion,  have  adopted  it,  in  time,  as 
the  happy  medium  between  the  two  extremes  of  Rome  and 
Geneva.    In  Ireland,  coercive  measures  were  followed  by 
disaffection  and  revolt,  and  opened  the  door  to  plots  and 
perpetual  enterprises  against  the  queen's  person  and  go- 
vernment both  trom  foreign  powers,  and  tnose  within  her 
own  realm,  who  were  desirous  of  being  governed  by  a 
sovereign  of  their  own  creed. 

On  the  first  day  of  1562,  the  queen  went  in  state  to  St. 
PauFs  cathedral.  The  dean,  having  notice  of  her  inten- 
tion, had  been  at  some  pains  and  great  expense  in  orna- 
menting a  prayer-book  with  beautiful  prints,  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs,  which  were 

t laced  at  the  epistles  and  gospels  appointed  to  be  read 
y  the  church  of  England,  on  their  commemorations. 
The  book,  being  intended  as  a  new  year's  gift  for  her  ma- 
jesty, was  richly  bound,  and  laid  on  the  cushion  for  her 
use.'  A  proclamation  had,  indeed,  lately  been  set  forth, 
to  please  the  puritan  party,  against  images,  pictures,  and 
Romish  relics,  but  as  Elizabeth  continued  to  retain  a 
large  silver  crucifix  over  the  altar  of  the  chapel  royal, 

'  Camden.  '  Fox. 
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with  candlesticks  and  other  ornaments,  the  use  or  disuse 
of  which  might  be  regarded  rather  as  a  matter  of  taste 
than  religion,  the  dean  supposed,  that  her  majesty  did  not 
object  to  works  of  art  on  scriptural  subjects,  as  embel- 
lishments for  her  books  of  devotion.     Elizabeth,  however, 
thought  it  expedient  to  get  up  a  little  scene  on  this  oc- 
casion, in  order  to  manifest  her  zeal  against  Popery  be- 
fore a  multitude.     When  she  came  to  her  place.  At 
opened   the   book,  but,   seeing  the  pictures,    fn>wned, 
blushed,  and  shut  it  (of  which  several  took  notioeX  and 
calling  to  the  verger,  bade  him,  ^'bringher  the  book  shewas 
accustomed  to  use."    After  the  service  was  concluded  she 
went  straight  into  the  vestry,  where  she  asked  the  dean, 
<<  how  that  book  came  to  be  placed  on  her  cushion  ?* 
He  replied,  'Uhat  he  intended  it  as  a  new  year's  ^ft  to  her 
majesty."     •*  You  never  could  present  me  with  a  wone," 
rejoined  the  queen.     "  Why  so  ?"  asked  the  dean.     Her 
majesty,  after  a  vehement  protestation  of  her  aversion  to 
idolatry,  reminded  him  of  her  recent  proclamation  against 
superstitious  pictures  and  images,  and  asked  **  ifu  had 
bcSen  read  in  his  deanery.**     The  dean  replied  **  that  it 
had,  but  he  meant  no  harm  in  causing  the  prints  to  be 
bound  up  in  the  service-book."     She  told  him,  *«  that  he 
must  be  very  ignorant  indeed  to  do  so,  after  her  prohibi- 
tion."    The  poor  dean  humbly  suggested,  « that  if  so 
her  majesty  might  tlie  better  pardon  him."     The  queen 
prayed,  **  that  God  would  grant  him  a  better  spirit  and 
more  wisdom  for  the  future  ;*'  to  which  royal  petition,  ia 
his  behalf,  the  dean  meekly  cried,  *'Amen."    Then  the 
queen  askeil,  ^'  how  he  came  by  the  pictures,  and  by  whom 
engraved  ?"     He  said,*  •*  he  bought  them  of  a  German;" 
and  her  majesty  observed,  <<  it  is  well  it  was  fix)m  a 
stranger ;  had  it  been  any  of  our  subjects  we  should  have 
questioned  the  matter."'     The  menace,  implied  in  this 
speech,  against  native  artists,  who  should  venture  to  en- 
grave plates  from  scriptural  subjects,  naturally  deterred 
them  from  copying  the  immortal  works  of  the  great 
Flemish,  Italian,  and  Spanish  masters,  which  were  chiefly 
confined  to  themes  from  sacred  history  or  saintly  lore, 
and  may  well  explain  the  otherwise  unaccountable  fiict, 

>  Fox. 
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that  the  pictorial  arts  in  England  retrograded,  instead  of 
improved,  from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. 

About  this  time,  Margaret  countess  of  Lenox,  the 
queen's  nearest  relation  of  the  royal  Tudor  blood,  and 
who  stood  next  to  the  queen  of  Scots  in  the  hereditary 
order  of  the  regal  succession,  was  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison.  Her  ostensible  offence  was,  having  corresponded 
secretly  with  her  royal  niece,  the  queen  of  Scots  ;  but, 
having  been  the  favourite  friend  of  the  late  queen,  who 
was  at  one  time  reported  to  have  intended  to  appoint  her 
ai  her  successor,  to  the  prejudice  of  Elizabeth,  tnat  prin- 
ees8  had  cherished  great  ill-will  against  her,  and  she  now 
caused  her  to  be  arraigned  on  the  formidable  charges  of 
treason  and  witchcraft.  The  countess  was,  with  four 
odiel%,  found  guilty  of  having  consulted  with  pretended 
wizards  and  conjurors,  to  learn  how  long  the  queen  had 
to  live.'  The  luckless  lady,  being  perfectly  aware  that 
the  royal  animosity  proceeded  from  a  deeper  root,  ad- 
dressed the  following  curious  letter  in  her  own  justifica- 
tion to  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil : — 

*  Good  Master  Secretary, 

**  I  have  reoeiTcd  your  answer,  by  my  man  Fowler,  upon  the  queen's 
words  to  you,  whereby  tlie  queen  hath  been  informed,  and  doth  credit  the 
same,  that  I,  in  the  time  of  her  liighness's  trouble  in  queen  Mary's 
icign,  should  be  rather  a  means  to  augment  the  same  tlian  diminish  it,  ia 
putting  it  then  in  queen  Mary's  head,  that  it  was  a  quietness  for  the  times 
to  have  her  shut  up.  Master  Secretary  none  on  live  (alive)  is  able  to  jus- 
tify this  fidse  and  untrue  report,  nude  of  me,  among  others  the  like,  as 
tbtrein  I  will  be  sworn  if  I  were  put  to  it,  that  never,  in  all  my  life,  I  had, 
•r  nMftnt  to  have  said  such  words  touching  the  queen's  majesty,  nor  I,  for 
lay  part,  bare  no  such  stroke  to  give  any  advice  in  any  such  weighty  matter. 

"  But  what  should  I  say  ?  even  as  my  lord  and  I,  have  had  extremity 
shewed  upon  the  informations,  most  untruly  given  unto  the  queen's  majesty 
of  us  so  late  I  I,  for  no  other,  but  the  continuance  thereof,  as  long  as  her 
liigbness  doth  hear  and  credit  the  first  tale,  without  proof  to  be  tried,  and, 
■sitappearcth,  discrediteth  my  answers  any  way  made  to  the  contrary,  how 
tma  soever  they  be.  liut  if  my  lord  and  I  might  find  the  queen's  majesty 
ao  good  and  gracious  to  us,  as  to  hear  our  accusers  and  us,  face  to  face,  I 
would  then  be  out  of  doubt  to  find  shortly  some  part  of  her  highness 's  fa- 
vour again,  which  I  beseech  you  to  be  a  means  for,  and  to  participate  the 
contents  of  this  my  letter  to  her  majesty,  in  which  doing  ye  give  me  oc- 
enion  to  be  ready  to  requite  the  same  as  my  power  shall  extend. 

"  And  so,  with  my  hearty  commendations,  I  bid  you  likewise  farewell. 
Fnmi  Sheathyt,  the  second  of  October,  your  assured  friend  to  my  power, 

*'  Margaret  Lekoz  axd  Amous.'* 

'  Camden. 
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Margaret  had  some  cause  of  alarm  when  she  penned 
this  earnest  letter,  for  her  life  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the 
queen,  and  the  accusation  of  sorcery  against  royal  ladies 
had  hitherto  generally  emanated,  either  from  die  hatred 
or  rapacity  of  the  sovereign. 

In  the  autumn  of  1562,  the  queen  was  attacked  with  i 
long  and  dangerous  illness,  and  an    astrologer  named 
Pre»tal,  who  had  cast  her  nativity,  predicted   that  she 
would  die  in  the  ensuing  ]March.     This   prophecv,  be^ 
coming  very  generally  whispered  abroad,   inspired  two 
royally-descended  brothers  of  the  name  of  Pole,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  line  of  Clarence,  with  the  wild  projea 
of  raising  a  body  of  troops,  and  landing  them  in  \ValeS| 
to  proclaim  Mary  Stuart  queen,  in  the  event  of  her  ma- 
jesty's death,  in  the  hope  that  the  beautiful  heiress  of  the 
crown  would  reward  one  of  them  with  her  hand  anH  the 
other  with  the  dukedom  of  Clarence.     This  romantie 
plot  transpired,  and  the  brothers  with  their  confederates 
were  arraigned  for  high  treason.     They  protested  their 
innocence  of  conspiring  against  the  queen,  but  confessed 
to  having  placed  implicit  reliance  on  the  prediction  of 
Prestal,  and  that  their  plot  only  involved  the  matter  of 
the  succession.'     It  appears  probable  that  this  political 
soothsaying  was  connected  with  the  misdemeanor  of  ladv 
Lenox.     Cecil  laboured  hard  to  construe  the  visionaiy 
scheme  of  the  deluded  young  men  into  a  confederacy  of 
the  Guises  and  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  but  the  notion  was 
too  absurd.   They  were  condemned  to  die,  but  Elizabeth, 
having  no  reason  to  suppose  they  had  practised  against 
her  life,  revolted  at  that  time  from  the  thought  of  shrading 
kindred  blood  on  the  scaffold,  on  a  pretence  so  frivolous. 
She  graciously  extended  her  pardon  to  Arthur  Pole  and 
his  brother,  and  allowed  them  to  pass  beyond  sea.' 

On  the  last  of  December  this  year.  Mistress  Smythe- 
son,  her  majesty's  launderer,  was  presented  by  tlie  royal 
command  with  a  kirtle  of  russet  satin,  edged  with  velvet 
and  lined  with  russet  taffeta.'    The  materials  of  this  rich 

*  Strypc. 
'  Burleigh  and  Mason's  Letters  in  \Vright*s  "Elinbetb  and  her  Times.** 
'  MS.  Wardrobe  Book  of  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  possession  of  sir 
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but  simple  dress  prove  that  the  office  of  laundress  to 
the  sovereign  was  held  by  a  gentlewoman,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  superintend  the  labours  of  the  operative  naiads  of 
the  royal  household. 

The  queen  in  her  royal  robes,  with  her  bishops  and 
peers,  rode  in  great  state^  from  her  palace,  January 
12th,  1563,  to  open  the  parliament  at  Westminster. 
'She  proceeded  first  to  the  Abbey,  and  alighting  at  our 
I^y  of  Grace's  chapel,  where  she  and  her  noble  and 
fltately  retinue  entered  at  the  north  door,  and  heard  a 
jermon  preached  by  Noel,  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  and 
dien  a  Psalm  being  sung,  she  proceeded  through  the 
jootb  door  to  the  parliament  chamber,  then  evidently 
held  in  the  chapter  house. 

The  first  step  taken  by  this  parliament,  after  the 
cboiqe  of  a  speaker,  was  to  petition  the  queen  to  marry; 
this,  indeed,  appeared  the  only  means  of  averting  the  long 
wd  bloody  successive  wars,  with  which,  according  to 
Jiuman  probability,  the  rival  claims  of  the  female  de- 
jcendants  of  Henry  VIL  threatened  the  nation,  in  the 
event  of  Elizabeth  dying  without  lawful  issue  of  her  own. 
The  elements  of  deadly  debate,  which  Henry  VHI.  had 
]eft  as  his  last  legacy  to  England,  by  his  arbitrary  inno- 
lations  in  the  regular  order  of  succession,  had  been  aug- 
mented by  Elizabeth's  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  rights 
of  the  queen  of  Scots,  as  the  presumptive  inheritor  ofthe 
durone.  The  cruel  policy  which  had  led  her  to  nullify  the 
aarriage  and  stigmatize  the  offspring  of  the  hapless  re- 
presentative of  the  Suffolk  line,  had  apparently  provided 
ihrther  perplexities  and  occasions  of  strife.  With  this 
itonny  perspective,  the  people  naturally  regarded  the  life 
ofthe  reigning  sovereign  as  their  best  security  against  the 
renewal  of  struggles,  no  less  direful  than  the  wars  of  the 
Roses.  In  this  idea  Elizabeth  wished  them  to  remain, 
and  it  was  no  part  of  her  intention  to  lessen  the  difficul- 

Tbomas  Pljillipps,  Bart.  From  the  same  MS.  we  find,  that  on  the  Idth 
«f  January,  anno  5  H.  £liz.,  ten  yards  of  black  satin  were  delivered  from 
<be  queen's  great  wardrobe  to  make  Dr.  Cssar  a  gown  ;  and  on  the  14th 
tii  February,  (anno  6,)  eight  yards  of  black  sutin,  and  the  same  of  black 
uWet,  were  delivered  to  the  lady  Carew,  out  of  the  great  wardrobe,  to 
aiake  hoods. 
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ties  in  which  the  perilous  question  of  heirship  to  the 
crown  was  involved. 

^^  Oh,  how  wretched  are  we^"  write  Bishop  Jewel,  to 
his  friend  at  Zurich,  <<  who  cannot  tell  under  what 
sovereign  we  are  to  live !"  Elizabeth  briefly  replied  to 
the  remonstrance  of  her  parliament  on  this  subject,  and 
that  of  her  marriage — ^' that  she  had  not  forgotten  the  suit 
of  the  house,  nor  ever  could  forget  it,  oat  it  was  a 
matter  in  which  she  would  be  advised*"^  Elizabeth  wai 
just  then,  too  busily  occupied  in  traversing  erenr  pit>> 
posal  of  marriage  that  was  made  to  the  queen  or  Soot^ 
to  have  leisure  to  think  much  of  her  own. 

Since  the  widowhood  of  Mary  Stuart,  all  Elizabeth^ 
rejected  suitors  had  transferred  their  addresses  to  the 
younger  and  fairer  queen  of  the  sister  realm,  and  nothiiig 
but  tlie  political  expediency  of  maintaining  the  guise  a 
friendship  she  had  assumed  towards  Mary  prevented 
her  from  manifesting  the  jealousy  and  ill-will,  excited  in 
her  haughty  spirit  oy  every  fresh  circumstance  of  die 
kind.  Mary  very  oblipngly  communicated  all  her  ofiSen 
to  her  good  sister  ot  England,  having  promised  to  be 
guided  by  her  advice  on  this  important  subject,  and  all 
were  equally  objectionable  in  Elizabeth's  opinion.  Mary, 
in  the  momine  freshness  of  youth,  beauty,*  and  poetic 

{genius,  cared  lor  none  of  these  things ;  her  heart  wai 
ong  faithful  to  the  memory  of  her  buried  lord,  and  she 
allowed  Elizabeth  to  dictate  refusals  to  her  illustrioiB 
wooers  with  perfect  unconcern,  in  the  hope  that  in 
return  for  this  singular  condescension  her  good  sister 
would  be  won  upon  to  acknowledge  her  right  to  succeed 
to  the  crown  of  England,  in  the  event  of  that  queen 
dying  without  lawful  issue.' 

Ehzabeth  was  inflexible  in  her  refusal  to  concede  thii 
point.  She  replied,  <'  that  the  right  of  succession  to  her 
throne  should  never  be  made  a  subject  of  discussion ;  it 
would  cause  disputes  as  to  the  validity  of  this  or  that 
marriage,"  in  allusion  to  the  old  dispute  of  Henry  VIII.*s 
marriage  with  her  mother,  which  was,  in  truth,  the  source 

*  Strype. 
'  Camd«n.     Haynes'  State  Papers.    Tytler.     Lingwd. 
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of  Elizabeth's  jealousy  of  all  her  royal  kindred.  Mary 
consented  to  acknowledge^  that  the  right  to  the  £n« 
^h  crown  was  vested  m  Elizabeth  and  her  posterity, 
i^  in  return^  Elizabeth  would  declare  her  claims  to  the 
succession  as  presumptive  heiress.  Elizabeth  in  reply 
Mkid,  ^^  that  she  could  not  do  so  without  conceiving  a 
didULe  to  Mary/'  and  asked,  "  How  it  were  possible  for 
her  to  love  any  one  whose  interest  it  was  to  see  her 
dead?"  She  enlarged  withal  on  the  inconstancy  of 
liwiTiftn  affections  and  the  proneness  of  men  in  general 
lo  worship  the  rising  sun.  "  It  was  so  in  her  sister's 
xeigD,"  she  said,  ^*  and  would  be  so  agidn  if  she  were 
cier  to  declare  her  successor."*  It  was  then  proposed 
that  the  two  queens  should  meet,  and  settle  theu:  differ- 
ences  in  an  amicable  manner.  Mary,  with  the  confiding 
fiankness  that  marked  her  character,  agreed  to  come  to 
York  for  this  purpose,  and  a  passport  was  even  signed 
iir  her  and  her  retmue,  of  a  thousand  horse ;  and  when 
Elizabeth,  for  some  reason,  postponed  the  meeting  to  an 
hidefinite  time,  the  young  sovereign  of  Scotland,  in  her 
fomantic  in&tuation  wept  with  passionate  regret  at  her 
dim>pointment 

Elizabeth  had  at  this  time  much  to  harass  and  dis- 
quiet her.  The  expedition  which  she  had  been  per- 
taaded  to  send  out  to  the  shores  of  Normandy,  had 
bten  anything  but  successful;  much  treasure  and  blood 
had  been  uselessly  expended,  and  the  ci^  of  Rouen^ 
iAer  it  had  been  de&nded  with  fiuitless  valour,  was 
taken  by  the  royalist  forces,  and  two  hundred  brave 
'R»>g'^«^  auxiliaries  put  to  the  sword.  On  lord  Robert 
Dukdley  the  unwelcome  task  devolved,  of  imparting  the 
Bews  of  this  misfortune  to  her  majesty.  He  had  the 
pvesumpticm  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  cit^  had 
actually  fidlen,  but  represented  it  to  be  in  great  distress, 
and  artfully  persuaded  his  royal  mistress,  that  if  the 
worst  happened,  her  parsimony  would  have  been  the 
canse. '  Elizabeth  was  in  an  agony  at  the  possibility  of 
such  a  calamity,  and  despatched  reinforcements  and 
supplies  to  Warwick,  with  a  letter  of  encouragement 

*  Spodswood.  '  Forbes. 
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from  her  council^  to  which  she  added   the  following 
affectionate  postscript  in  her  own  hand : — 

"  My  demr  Warwick, 
"  If  your  honour  and  my  desire  could  accord  with  the  lots  of  the  Mfd- 
fullest  finger  I  keep,  God  so  help  me  in  my  utmost  need,  as  I  woold 
gladly  lose  that  one  joint  for  your  safe  abode  with  me ;  but  since  I  en* 
not,  that  I  would,  I  will  do,  that  I  may  and  wall  rather  drink  in  an  aslicm 
cup,  than  you  and  yours  should  not  be  succoured,  both  by  acn  and  laodL 
and  that  with  all  speed  possible ;  and  let  thb  my  scribbling  hand  witnoi 
it  to  them  all.  Yours  as  my  own. 

There  is  an  honest,  generous  warmth,  in  this  brief 
note,  which  does  Elizabeth  more  honour  than  all  her 
laboured,  metaphorical,  epistolary  compositions.  She  felt 
what  she  wrote,  in  this  instance,  and  the  feeling,  that  she 
would  rather  drink  out  of  an  ashen  cup,  than  ner  sufiisr- 
ing  soldiers,  on  foreign  service,  should  want  succour,  is 
worthy  of  being  inscribed  on  her  monument.  The 
supplies  could  not  prevent  the  secret  negotiation  be- 
tween the  royalists  and  the  Hu^enots,  by  which  the 
English  allies  were  sacrificed.  The  plague  breaking 
out  in  the  garrisons  of  Newhaven  and  Havre  de  Grace, 
caused  such  ravages,  that  the  earl  of  Warwick  found 
himself  compelled  to  surrender  Havre  to  the  French, 
and  bring  the  sickly  remnant  of  his  army  home.  They 
brought  the  infection  with  them,  and  twenty  thousand 
persons  died  in  the  metropolis  alone.'  The  pestilence 
lasted  nearly  a  year,  which  caused  the  queen  to  with- 
draw her  court  to  Windsor.  The  approach  of  the 
maiden  monarch  was  hailed  by  the  youthful  classics  at 
Eton  with  rapturous  delight ;  and  in  the  fervour  of  their 
loyal  enthusiasm  they  proclaimed  an  ovation  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  offered  their  homage  in  every  variety  of 
Latin  verses  and  orations,  which  were  very  graciously 
received  by  her  majesty.  Elizabeth  was  always  on  the 
most  affectionate  terms  widi  this  royal  nursery  of  scholan^ 
was  much  beloved  and  honoured  by  them.* 

Cecil,  in  his  diary,  proudly  recalls  the  &ct,  that  the 
queen's  majesty  on  the  6th  of  July,  1564,  stood  for  his 
infant  daughter,   to   whom  she  gave  her  own   name. 

'  Archaeologia,  vol.  xtii.  p;  201. 
*  Slowc.  "  MS.  Harleian.     NieboU 
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Liady  Lenox  appears^  not  only  to  have  obtained  her  liberty 
It  that  time^  but  to  have  regained  her  standing  at  court, 
18  first  lady  of  the  blood-royal ;   for  w^  Gna,  that  she 
tHnisted  her  majesty  on  that  occasion  as  the  other  god- 
mother.    The  same  summer,  the  queen  decided  on  visit- 
bw  the  university  of  Cambridge,  at  the  request  of  sir 
WBIiam  Cecil,  who,  in  addition  to  his  other  high  offices. 
Bras  also  chancellor  of  this  university.    He  was  unluckily 
ittacked  with  what  he  termed  ^^  an  unhappy  grief  in  his 
bof ' — ^no  other  than  a  painful  fit  of  the  eout — just  at 
die  time  when  he  was  nervously  anxious  mat  all  things 
ihould  be  arranged,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  for  the 
honour  of  his  sovereign  and  alma  mater.     The  energy 
of  his  mind  prevailed  over  the  malady,  so  far,  that  he 
ivent  with  his  lady  in  a  coach  on  the  4th  -of  August,  to 
owerlook  the  preparations  for  her  majesty's  reception. 
The  next  day  the  queen  came  from  Mr.  Worthington's 
house  at  Hastingfieid,  where  she  had  slept  on  the  pre- 
ceding niffht.     She  was  met  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  earl  oi  Sussex,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  an  honourable 
company,  by  whom  she   was  conducted   towards  the 
town.    The  mayor  and  corporation  met  the  sovereign  a 
fitde  above   Newnham,  and  there  alighted  and  per- 
fiinned  their  devoir,  and  the  recorder  made  an  oration 
in  English.     Then  the  mayor  delivered  the  mace  with 
t  fidr  standing  cup,  which  cost  19/.,  and  twenty  old 
v^ls  in  it,  which  ner  majesty  received,  gently  returned 
die  mace  to  the  mayor,  and  delivered  the  cup  to  one  of 
her  footmen.    When  she  came  to  Newnham  mills,  being 
iieqaested  to  change  her  horse,  she  alighted,  and  went 
into  the  miller's  house  for  a  little  space.     Then  she 
od  all  her  ladies  being  remounted,  proceeded  in  fair 
array;  and  as  they  neared  the  town,  tne  tnimpeters  by 
aoiemji  blast  declared  her  majesty's  approach.     When 
they  entered  Queens*  College,  and  her  majesty  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  scholars,  two  appointed  for  the  purpose 
knelt  before  her,  and,  kissing  their  papers,  offered  them 
to  her  grace ;  the  queen,  understanding  that  they  con- 
tained  congratulatory  addresses  in   prose    and   verse, 
leceived  and  deUvered  them  to  one  of  her  footmen. 
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When  they  reached  the  doctors,  idl  the  lords  and  ladies 
alighted,  ner  majesty  only  remained  on  horseback. 

"  She  was  dressed  in  a  gown  of  black  velvet  pinked 
(cut  velvet),  and  had  a  caul  upon  her  head  set  widi 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  and  a  hat  that  was  spai^jled 
with  gold,  and  a  bush  of  feathers.  When  her  majestr 
came  to  the  west  door  of  the  chapel,  sir  William  Ceal 
kneeled  down  and  welcomed  her,  and  the  beadles  kneet 
ing,  kissed  their  staves,  and  deUvered  them  to  Ml 
Secretary,  who,  likewise  kissing  the  same,  deliveied 
them  into  the  queen's  hands,  who  could  not  well  hoU 
them  all,  and  her  grace  gently  and  merrily  re-delivcmd 
them,  Ti-illing  him  and  all  the  other  magistrates  of  the 
university  *^  to  minister  justice  uprightly,  or  she  wooU 
take  them  into  her  own  hands,  and  see  to  it ;"  addiD^ 
"  that  though  the  chancellor  halted,  his  leg  being  son, 
yet  she  trusted  that  Justice  did  not  halt.'' 

All  this  time  Elizabeth  was  on  horsebacky  and  be&R 
she  alighted  came  master  W.  Masters^  of  King's  College^ 
orator,  making  his  three  reverences,  kneeling  down  on 
the  fii^t  step  of  the  west  door  (which  was  with  the  walk 
outward  covered  with  verses),  and  made  his  oration,  in 
length  almost  half  an  hour,  in  efiect  as  follows^  Iiist^ 
he  praised  many  and  singular  virtues  set  and  planted  in 
her  majesty,  which  her  highness  not  acknowledging^  ML 
her  lips  and  fingers,  and  sometimes  broke  into  passknib 
and  interrupted  with  these  words,  **  Nan  est  veritoM^ 
But  the  orator  praising  viiginity,  she  exclaimed,  ^  God*! 
blessing  on  thine  heart,  there  continue !" 

When  he  had  finished,  the  queen  much  commended 
him,  and  marvelled  that  his  memory  did  so  well  serve 
him  to  repeat  such  divers  and  sundry  matters,  saying 
^'  that  she  would  answer  him  agun  in  Latin,  but  for  fear 
she  should  speak  false  Latin,  and  then  they  would  laiqgh 
at  her."  But  in  fine,  in  token  of  her  contentment  she 
called  him  to  her,  offered  him  her  hand  to  kiss,  and 
asked  his  name. 

She  was  lodged  in  King's  College,  the  best  chambers 
and  gallery  being  devoted  to  her  use.  The  fiellows  of 
King's  resigned  tneir  monastic  dormitories  fbr  the  accom- 
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modation  of  lady  Strange  and  the  fair  maids  of  honour 
of  the  virgin  queen. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday^  and  the  queen  went  in 
great  state  to  Song's  College  chapel;  she  entered  at  the 
X^itany  under  a  canopy,  carried  over  her  head  by  four 
doctors  of  divinity.  Dr.  Feme  preached  the  sermon, 
and  when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  it,  her  majesty  sent 
the  lord  Hunsdon  to  will  him  to  ^ut  on  his  cap,  which 
he  wore  to  the  end.  At  which  time,  ere  he  could  leave 
the  pulpit,  she  sent  him  word  by  the  lord  chamberlain 
^that  It  was  the  first  sermon  she  had  ever  heard  in 
Latin,  and  she  thought  she  should  never  hear  a  better.'* 
When  the  music  of  toe  choir  concluded,  she  departed  by 
the  private  way  into  the  college,  the  four  doctors  bearing 
her  canopy.  ^ 

At  evening  prayer,  the  queen  was  not  expected  at  the 
chapel,  therefore  the  singing  commencea,  but,  being 
infiirmed  her  majesty  was  then  coming  through  the 
private  passage,  it  stopped ;  and  when  she  was  seated  in 
tier  traverse,  even-song  commenced  anew,  which  ended^ 
she  departed  by  her  usual  way,  and  went  to  the  play. 
This,  by  the  protestants  who  surrounded  Elizabeth,  must 
have  been  considered  a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  even- 
ing, if  Cambridge  did  not  at  that  time  follow  an  ancient 
practice,  (prevalent  in  some  parts  of  Europe,)  where 
the  Sabbatn  was  considered  to  commence  on  the  Satur- 
day evening,  and  to  end  on  the  Sunday  after  evening 
prayer.  The  customs  and  manners  of  an  age  and  people 
must  alwavs  be  considered  charitably,  oefore  violent 
blame  is  mcurred;  and  it  is  possible,  from  so  many 
traces  that  exist  of  Elizabeths  uproarious  mode  of 
spending  our  Sabbath  evening,  that  some  such  reckon- 
ingof  time  was  in  vogue  in  her  days. 

She  went  to  see  one  of  Plautus'  plays — the  "  Aulu- 
laria," — "  for  the  hearing  and  playing  of  which,  at  her 
expense  a  vast  platform  was  erected  m  ELing's  CoUe^ 
churcL"     The  performance  of  a  pagan  play  in  a  Chns- 


'  Which  the  footmen,  adds  the  Cambridge  Diary,  claimed  as  their  fee, 
and  it  was  redeemed  for  j£3.  6«.  Sd. 
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tian  church,  on  the  Sunday  evenings  was  no  ffreat  im- 
provement on  the  ancient  Moralities  and  Mjsteriesi 
wliich,  in  retrospective  review,  are  so  revolting  to  modem 
taste.  Those  who  glance  over  the  Mysteries  must  feel 
displeased  at  finding  that  sacred  subjects  <xmkl  be  so 
absurdly  dramatized,  yet  these  Mysteries  were  listened 
to  with  reverential  awe  by  a  demi-savage  people,  who 
saw  nothing  ridiculous  or  pro&ne  in  the  mannfy  of 
shewing  the  Creation,  the  history  of  Noah,  or  of  Joseph, 
the  intention  being  to  make  them  comprehensible  to 
the  eye,  when  the  untaught  ear  refused  to  follow  the 
thread  of  sacred  histor\'.  But  Elizabeth  and  Cambridge 
had  more  knowledge,  if  not  more  wisdom,  and  oo^ 
to  have  banished  their  pagan  play  from  the  walls  of  a 
Christian  temple.  * 

When  all  things  were  ready  in  the  church  for  this 
play,  the  lord  chamberlain  and  Cecil  came  in  with  a 
umltitude  of  the  guard  bearing  staff  torches,  no  other 
lights  being  used  at  the  play.  The  guard  stood  on  the 
ground,  bearing  their  torches  on  each  side  of  the  stage ; 
and  a  very  ciuious  pictorial  effect  must  the  glanng 
torch-light  have  thrown  on  the  groups  of  spectatcHS 
standing  or  sitting  among  the  piUars  and  deep  Gothic 
arches  of  that  church-playhouse.  At  last,  the  queeo 
entered  with  her  ladies  an(i  gentlewomen,  lady  Strange 
carrying  her  train,  and  the  gentlemen  pensioners  pre- 
ceding her  with  torch  staves.  She  took  her  seat  under 
a  canopy  of  state,  raised  on  the  south  wall  of  the  churdi 
opposite  to  the  stage,  where  she  heard  out  the  play  foUy, 
till  twelve  o'clock,  when  she  departed  to  her  chamber  m 
the  order  that  she  came. 

Next  day  the  queen  attended  the  disputations  at  St 
Mary's  church,  where  an  ample  stage  was  erected  £oi 
the  purpose.  All  the  scholars  had  been  ordered  pre- 
viously to  enclose  themselves  in  their  colleges  and 
halls;  none  but  those  who  had  taken  a  degree  were 
permitted  to  appear,  and  among  these,  great  inquisition 

*  The  stage  was  at  first  erected  in  King's  College  Hall»  but  was  not 
«onsidcred  large  enough,  and  therefore  taken  down,  and  erected  in  the 
church  by  the  queeu*s  orders. 
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was  made  regarding  dress,  for  the  queen's  eyes  had  been 
roaming,  during  sermon  time  the  preceding  day,  over 
the  congregation,  and  she  found  sharp  fault  with  sundry 
ragged  and  soiled  hoods  and  gowns,  likewise  she  was 
displeased  that  some  of  the  doctors'  hoods  were  lined 
witn  white  silk,  and  some  with  miniver. 

"  At  the  ringing  of  the  university  bell  the  queen's 
majesty  came  to  her  place  with  royal  pomp.  As  she 
passed,  the  graduates  Kneeled,  and  cried,  modestly,  *  Vi- 
vat  Regina  V  and  she  thanked  them."  She  then  ques- 
tioned the  chancellor,  her  minister  Cecil,  on  the  degrees 
and  difference  of  every  person  present. 

The  question  whether  "  monarchy  were  better  than 
a  republic,"  was  the  leading  subject  of  the  disputation, 
which  was  moved  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Caius.  But,  as 
the  voices  of  the  three  doctors  who  disputed  were  low, 
the  queen  repeatedly  called  to  them,  "  Loquimini  al- 
tius."  But  finding  this  did  no  good,  she  left  her  seat 
and  came  to  the  edge  of  the  stage,  just  over  their  heads, 
yet  she  could  hear  little  of  the  disputation.  Her  own 
physician.  Dr.  Hyckes,  a  doctor  of  the  college,  decided 
the  disputation,  "  with  whom  her  majesty  merrily  jested 
when  he  asked  licence  of  her  grace."  After  his  oratioa 
concluded,  the  queen  departed  merrily  to  her  lodging, 
about  seven  o'clock.  At  nine  she  went  to  another  play, 
acted  in  the  church,  called  Dido.  Her  entertainment  at 
King's  ended  next  evening  with  another  play  in  English, 
called  Ezechias,  and  she  liked  her  entertainment  so  well 
'^  that  she  declared  if  there  had  been  greater  provision 
of  ale  and  beer  she  would  have  remained  till  Friday."* 

Her  visit  to  Cambridge  was  however  not  concluded, 
she  was  entertained  at  various  colleges,  and  at  Christ's 
received  a  pair  of  gloves,  in  memory  of  her  great-grand- 
dame,  lady  Margaret,  the  foundress,  mother  of  ilenry 
VII.  As  she  rode  through  the  street  to  her  lodging, 
she  talked  much  with  divers  scholars  in  Latin,  and,  at 
alighting  from  her  horse,  dismissed  them  in  Latin. 

The  day  before  she  quitted  Cambridge,  at  the  con- 

'  Slie  seems  to  have  continued  to  use  her  sleeping  apartments  at  King's 
during  her  whole  sta^. 
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elusion  of  a  disputation  in  St.  Mary's  church,  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  and  lord  Robert,  kneeling  down,  humbly  de- 
sired her  majesty  ^^  to  say  somewhat  in  Latin,^  who  at 
first  refused  (mark,  she  had  a  set  Latin  oraticm  ready 
prepared  and  conned  by  heart  for  the  occasion)^  ana 
saidy  "  that  if  she  might  speak  her  mind  in  English,  she 
would  not  stick  at  the  matter."  But  understanding  by 
Mr*  Secretary  that  nothing  might  be  said  openly  to  the 
university  in  English,  she  required  him  rather  to  speak, 
'^  because  he  was  chancellor,  and  the  chancellor  is  the 
queen's  mouth."  Whereunto  he  answered,  ^*  that  he  wii 
not  Iter  chancellor,  but  chancellor  of  the  imiverBity.'*  That 
the  bishop  of  Ely,  kneeUng,  said  '^  that  three  words  of 
her  moutn  were  enough."  So  being  pressed  on  emj 
side,  she  compUed,  and  made  a  veiy  sensible  speech,  in 
which,  among  other  things,  she  raised  the  expectations  rf 
the  university  with  respect  to  some  royal  fbiindatioOf 
which,  however,  she  never  thought  fit  to  gratify. 
Her  speech  began  thus : — 

**  Although  womanly  shame-fiwedness,  most  celebrated  oniTenity, 
might  well  determine  me  from  delivering  this  my  unlaboured  onttioa  bt^ 
fore  so  great  an  assembly  of  the  learned,  yet  the  interceaaion  of  my  nobkt 
and  my  own  good  will  towards  the  university,  impel  me  to  say 
•what." 

It  contained  nine  other  sections.  The  conclusion 

*'  It  is  time,  then^  that  your  cars,  which  have  been  so  long  detained  by 
this  barbarous  sort  of  an  oration,  should  now  be  released  m>in  the  pain 
of  it."* 

At  this  speech  of  the  queen's,  the  auditors,  being  all 
marvellously  astonished,  brake  forth  in  open  voice,  **  Yi" 
vat  Reginal"  But  the  queen's  majesty  responded  to 
this  shout,  "  Taceat  Re^na !"  and  moreover  wished 
**  that  all  those  who  heard  her  had  drank  of  Lethe." 

She  departed  from  Cambridge  on  the  10th  of  August, 
passing  from  King's  collie  by  the  schools.  Dr.  Pemc, 
with  many  of  the  university,  knelt,  and,  in  Latin,  wished 
her  majesty  a  good  journey.  To  whom  she  mildly  an- 
swered wim  a  distinct  voice,  **  Valete  omnes" — **  Fare- 

'  Translation  by  Mr.  Peck.  The  whole  is  drawn  from  a  diary  in  M&y 
and  collated  by  Mr.  Nicholls  in  his  "  Progresses  of  Elizabctb,**  with  a 
contemporary  MS,  in  the  Harlcian  Collection. 
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well  alL"  The  master  of  Magdalen  was  ready  with  a 
Latin  oration  of  farewell,  which  she  declined  on  account 
of  the  heat  of  the  day ;  and  rode  forward  to  dinner  at 
the  bishop  of  Ely's  house  at  Stanton.  All  the  benefaction 
she  bestowed  at  this  visit  was  20/.  per  annum  to  a  hand- 
some student  who  had  acted  Dido  much  to  her  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  report  that  her  former  suitor,  the  archduke  Charles, 
was  in  treaty  for  the  hand  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  filled 
Elizabeth's  mind  with  jealous  displeasure,  for  of  all  the 
princes  of  Europe  he  was  esteemed  the  most  honourable 
and  chivalric,  and  Elizabeth's  rejection  of  his  suit  ap- 
pears to  have  been  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
concessions  on  the  subject  of  his  reli^on  more  consistent 
with  her  own  profession.  She  made  veiy  earnest  re- 
monstrances to  the  queen  of  Scots  on  the  unsuitableness 
of  this  alliance ;  and  Cecil,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  to 
Mundt,*  one  of  the  pensionaries  in  Germany,  to  move 
the  duke  of  Wirtemburg  to  advise  the  emperor  to  repeat 
the  offer  of  his  son  to  the  queen  of  England.     The  duke 

Eerformed  his  part  with  all  due  regara  to  the  honour  of 
er  maiden  majesty,  for  he  sent  an  envoy  to  entreat  her 
to  permit  him  to  name  a  person  whom  he  considered 
would  make  her  very  happy  in  the  wedded  state,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  preferred  his  private  mission  to  the 
emperor.  Elizabeth  replied,  with  her  usual  prudery 
on  the  subject  of  marriage,  ^'  that  although  she  felt  no 
inclination  towards  matrimony,  she  was  willing,  for  the 
good  of  her  realm,  to  receive  tne  communication  of  which 
the  duke  had  spoken ;"  unfortunately,  however,  the  em- 
peror had  taken  umbrage  at  the  previous  rejection  of  his 
son's  addresses,  and  declared  ^^  he  would  not  expose  him- 
self to  a  second  insult  of  the  kind."'  When  Elizabeth 
found  she  could  not  withdraw  the  archduke  from  Mary, 
she  determined  to  compel  Mary  to  resign  him.  Accord- 
ingly, she  gave  that  queen  to  understand  tnat  she  could  not 
consent  to  her  contracting  such  a  marriage,  which  must 
prove  inimical  to  the  friendship  between  the  two  crowns, 
and  that,  "  unless  Mary  would  marry  as  she  desired,  she 

>  Haxnes.  *  Ibid. 
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would  probably  forfeit  all  hope  of  a  peaceful  succession 
to  the  English  crown."  Mary  had  the  complaisance  to 
give  up  this  accomplished  prince,  who  was,  perhaps,  the 
only  man  in  Europe  worthy  of  becoming  her  husband, 
and  professed  her  willingness  to  listen  to  the  advice  of 
her  good  sister,  if  she  wished  to  propose  a  more  suitable 
consort. 

Randolph,  Elizabeth's  ambassador,  suggested  that  aa 
English  noble  would  be  more  agreeable  to  his  royal 
mistress  than  any  other  person.  Mary  requested  to  be 
informed  more  clearly  on  this  points  for  it  was  generally 
supposed,  that  the  youn^  duke  of  Norfolk,  being  the 
kinsman  of  the  queen,  and  one  of  the  richest  subjects  in 
England,  was  the  person  intended  for  this  signal  honoar 
by  his  sovereign.^  Elizabeth  electrified  both  courts  by 
naming  her  own  favourite,  lord  Robert  Dudley.  Maiy 
replied,  ^'  that  she  considered  it  beneath  her  d^inity  to 
marry  a  subject,"  and  told  her  base  brother^  Murray, 
who  repeated  her  unlucky  witticism  to  the  English  am- 
bassador, ^'  that  she  looked  on  the  offer  of  a  penon  so 
dear  to  Elizabeth,  as  a  proof  of  good-will  rather  than  of 
good  meaning."'  Elizabeth,  soon  after,  complained,  that 
Mary  bad  treated  the  proposal  of  lord  Robert  Dudley 
with  mockery,'  which  Mary,  in  a  letter  to  her  own  am- 
bassador at  raris,  affirms  that  she  never  did,  and  wan- 
dered '^  who  could  have  borne  such  testimony,  to  embidl 
her  with  that  queen."  If,  however,  Maiy  forbore  frwn 
mockery  at  this  offer,  no  one  else  did,  for  it  was  a  theme 
of  pubhc  mirth  and  satire,  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
France.  Dudley,  who  had  the  presumption  to  aim  at  a 
still  higher  mark,  and  had  been  encouraged,  by  the  ex- 
traordinary tokens  of  favour  lavished  upon  hun  by  his 
royal  mistress,  to  conceive  confident  hopes  of  succesfl^ 
was  surprised  and  offended  at  his  own  nomination  to  an 
honour,  so  infinitely  above  the  rank  and  pretensions  of 
any  person  of  his  name  and  family.  In  &ct,  he  regarded 
it  as  a  snai'e  laid  in  his  path  by  Cecil,  who  was  jealous 
of  his  influence  with  Elizabeth,  and  would,  he  suspected* 

>  Keith.  •  Ibid. 

'  Letters  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  toI.  i. 
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avail  himself  of  this  pretence  to  remove  him  from  her 
court  and  presence.  Ehzabeth  was  flattered  at  Dudley's 
reluctance  to  wed  her  fairer  rival,  and  redoubled  her 
commendations  of  his  various  qualifications  to  the  favour 
of  a  royal  lady ;  she  even  offered  to  acknowledge  Mary 
as  her  successor  to  the  crown  of  England,  on  condition  of 
her  becoming  his  wife.^  The  hope  of  obtaining  this  reco- 
gnition was  artfully  held  out  to  Mary,  as  the  lure  to  draw 
her  into  the  negotiation,  and  so  far  it  succeeded,  although 
the  royal  beauty  was  not  sufficiently  an  adept  in  diplo- 
matic trickery,  to  conceal,  at  all  times,  the  scorn  with 
which  she  regarded  a  suitor  so  infinitely  beneath  her. 
Meantime  she  was  secretly  courted  by  her  aunt,  lady 
Lenox,  for  the  young  Henry  lord  Damley,  and  was 
believed  to  incline  towards  that  alliance. 

At  the  very  time  Elizabeth  was  recommending^  her 
handsome  master  of  the  horse  to  her  good  sister  of  Scot- 
land, she  had  so  httle  command  over  herself,  that  she 
was  constantly  betraying  her  own  partiahty  for  him  to 
sir  James  Melville,  Mary's  envoy,  who,  in  his  lively 
**  Historic  Memoirs"  gives  a  succession  of  graphic 
scenes  between  Elizabetn  and  himself.  **  She  told  me," 
says  his  excellency,  "  that  it  appeared  to  her  as  if  I 
made  but  small  account  of  lord  Robert,  seeing  that  I 
named  the  earl  of  Bedford  before  him,  but  ere  it  were 
long  she  would  make  him  a  greater  earl,'  and  I  should 
«ee  it  done  before  me,  for  she  esteemed  him  as  one,  whom 
she  should  have  married  herself,  if  she  had  ever  been 
minded  to  take  a  husband ;  but  being  determined  to 
end  her  life  in  virginity,  she  wished  that  the  queen,  her 
lister,  should  marry  him,  for  with  him  she  might  find  it 

>  Melville. 

'  In  her  fif^h  year,  tlie  queen  granted  lord  Robert  Dudley  the  castle 
and  manor  of  Kenilwortli  and  Astel-grove,  the  lordships  and  manors  of 
Denbigh  and  Chirk,  with  other  possessions,  and  a  licence  for  transporting 
cloth,  which  he  sold  to  John  Mark,  and  others,  of  the  company  of  mer- 
chant'adventurers  ;  the  next  year,  the  queen  recommended  him  for  a  hus- 
band to  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  which,  however,  only  seems  to  have  been  an 
excuse  for  lavisFiing  new  honours  and  immunities  upon  him,  for  she  then 
iidvanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Leicester  and  baron  of  Denbigh , 
with  a  plurality  of  ofHces  and  privileges  too  numerous  to  detail  here.— 
Sec  Sidney  Papers. 
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in  her  heart  to  declare  queen  Maiy  second  person,  rather 
than  with  any  other ;  for,  bein^  matched  with  him,  it 
would  best  remove  out  of  her  mmd  all  fear  and  su^idoD 
of  usurpation  before  her  death."  * 

Elizabeth  would  not  permit  sir  James  Melville  to 
return  home  till  he  had  seen  Dudley  created  eari  cl 
Leicester  and  baron  of  Denbigh.  Tnis  was  done  with 
great  state  at  Westminster ;  ^^  herseh^"  says  MelviU^ 
*^  helping  to  put  on  his  robes,  he  sitting  on  his  IcnAPg 
before  her,  and  keeping  a  great  gravity  and  discreet  be- 
haviour, but  as  for  the  queen  she  could  not  refinun  book 
putting  her  hand  in  his  neck  to  tickle  him,  smilinrij, 
the  French  ambassador  and  I  standing  beside  her.'  xEen 
she  asked  me,  ^  how  I  liked  him  ?'  I  said,  '  as  he  was  a 
worthy  subject,  so  he  was  happy  in  a  great  prince,  who 
could  discern  and  reward  good  service.'  *  Yet,'  replied 
she,  ^ye  like  better  of  yon  lang  lad,'  pointing  towanb 
my  lord  Damley,  who,  as  nearest  prince  of  3ie  blood, 
that  day  bare  the  sword  before  her.  My  answer  again 
was,  ^  that  no  woman  of  spirit  would  make  choice  c?ac 
a  man,  that  was  liker  a  woman  than  a  man,  for  he  was 
lusty,  beardless,  and  lady-faced.'  I  had  no  will  that  she 
should  think  I  liked  him,  though  I  had  a  secret  chaise 
to  deal  with  his  mother,  lady  Lenox,  to  purchase  leave 
for  him  to  pass  to  Scotland. 

'^  During  the  nine  days  I  remained  at  court,"  pursues 
Melville,  '^  queen  Elizabeth  saw  me  every  day,  and 
sometimes  thrice  a  day;  to  wit,  aforcnoon,  aftemooDf 
and  after  supper;  she  continued  to  treat  of  queen  MaiVs 
marriage  with  Leicester,  and  meantime  I  was  fiuniliaily 
and  favourably  used;  sometimes  she  would  say,  *  that 
since  she  could  not  see  the  good  queen  her  sister,  she 
should  open  a  good  part  of  her  inward  mind  to  me,  that 
she  was  not  oii^nded  with  (|ueen  Mary's  angry  letter,  in 
which  she  seemed  to  disdain  the  marriage  with  Leices- 
ter, and  she  should  set  the  best  lawyers  in  England  to 
search  out,  who  had  the  best  ri^ht  to  the  crown  of 
England,  which  she  would  wish  to  be  her  dearest  sister 
rather  than  any  other.'      I  replied,  *  there   could  be 

>  Sir  James  Melville's  Memoirs,  p.  119.  •  Ibid. 
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no  doubt  on  that  head,  but  lamented,  that  even  the 
iriflest  princes  did  not  take  sufficient  notice  of  the  par- 
dalities  of  their  familiar  friends  and  councillors,  except 
it  were  sic  a  notable  and  rare  prince  as  Henry  VIII., 
ber  fitther,  who  of  his  own  head  was  determined  to 
declare  his  sister's  son,  James  V.,  (at  which  time  Eliza- 
beth was  not  bom,  but  only  her  sister,  queen  Mary,) 
lieir  apparent  to  the  crown  of  England,  failing  tne 
bein  of  his  own  body,  for  the  earnest  desire  he  had 
to  unite  the  whole  island.'  She  said, '  she  was  glad  he 
did  not ;'  I  said,  ^  he  had  but  then  a  daughter,  and  was 
m  doubt  to  have  any  more  children,  and  as  yet  had  not 
to  many  suspicions  in  his  head.'  And  added,  ^  that 
ber  maiesty  was  out  of  all  doubt  regarding  her  children, 
being  determined  to  die  a  virgin.' 

**§he  said,  *  she  was  never  minded  to  marry,  except 
die  were  compelled  by  the  queen  her  sister's  hard  beha- 
vioar  to  her.'  I  said,  '  Madam,  ye  need  not  tell  me 
imt,  I  know  your  stately  stomach.  Ye  think,  gin  ye 
married,  ye  wordd  be  but  queen  of  England,  and 
r,  ye  are  king  and  queen  baith, — ^ye  may  not  suffer  a 
commander.' 

^She  appeared  to  be  so  affectionate  to  queen  Mary,  her 
flood  sister,  that  she  had  a  great  desire  to  see  her,  and 
because  that  could  not  be,  she  delighted  ofl  to  look  on 
ber  picture.  She  took  me  to  her  bed-chamber,  and 
opened  a  little  lettrouHy  (perhaps  a  desk,)  where  there 
woe  divers  little  pictures  wrapped  in  paper,  their  names 
viitten  with  her  own  hand.  Upon  the  first  she  took  up 
ms  written,  *  My  lord's  picture.'    This  was  Leicester's 

Krait  I  held  the  candle,  and  pressed  to  see  my 
'a  picture.  Albeit,  she  was  loth  to  let  me  see  it,  but 
I  became  importunate  for  it,  to  carry  home  to  my  queen; 
flhe  refused,  saying, '  she  had  but  one  of  his.'  I  replied, 
'  She  had  the  original'  She  was  then  at  the  further 
end  of  her  bed-chamber,  talking  with  Cecil.  Elizabeth 
iben  took  out  my  queen's  (of  Scots)  miniature,  and  kissed 
It"  Melville  kissed  her  hand  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
great  fondness  she  manifested  to  Mary. 
*•  She  shewed  me,"  he  continues, "  a  fair  ruby,  great  like 
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too  high  Dor  too  low.'  Then  she  asked  how  she  (queen 
Mary)  exercised  and  employed  her  time.  I  answered, 
*  When  I  left  Scotland  on  my  embassy,  our  queen  was 
newly  come  from  the  Highland  hunting ;  but  that  when 
she  had  leisure,  she  read  in  good  books,  the  histories  of 
divers  countries,  and  would  sometimes  play  on  the  lute 
and  virginals.'  Elizabeth,"  continues  Melville,  "speered 
(asked)  whether  Mary  played  weU." 

"  Reasonably  well  for  a  queen,"  was  the  very  discreet 
answer.  This  conversation  occasioned  a  droll  little 
scene  of  display  and  vanity  to  be  got  up  by  Elizabeth* 
The  same  day  after  dinner,  Lord  Hunsaon,  Ehzabcth's 
cousin,  drew  Melville  into  a  retired  gallery  to  hear  some 
music.  He  whispered,  as  a  secret,  **  that  it  was  the  queen 
playing  on  the  virginals." 

The  ambassador  listened  awhile,  and  then  withdrew 
the  tapestry  that  hung  before  the  doorway,  boldly  en- 
tered the  room,  and  stood  listening  in  an  entranced  atti- 
tude near  the  door,  and  heard  her  play  excellently  well. 
Her  back  was  to  the  listener,  at  length  she  turned  her 
head,  affected  to  see  him,  and  left  off,  coming  forwards 
as  if  to  strike  him  with  her  hand,  as  pretending  to  be 
ashamed ;  alleging  '^  that  she  used  not  to  play  before 
men,  but  when  she  was  soUtary,  to  eschew  melancholy, 
and  asked  ^  how  I  came  there  ?'  I  replied,  ^  that  as  I  was 
walking  with  my  lord  Hunsdon,  as  we  passed  by  the 
chamber-door,  I  heard  sic  melody,  whicn  raised  and 
drew  me  into  the  chamber,  I  wist  not  how,  excusing  my 
&ult  of  homeliness,  as  being  brought  up  in  the  court  of 
France,  and  that  I  was  now  willing  to  endure  any  pu- 
nishment it  would  please  her  to  lay  on  my  offence.' "  This 
expert  flattery  haa  its  expected  effect.  The  royal  co- 
quette sat  herself  down  low  on  a  cushion,  to  imbibe  an- 
other dose  of  it,  and  the  audacious  flatterer  placed  him- 
self on  his  knee  beside  hen  She  gave  him,  with  her 
own  hand,  a  cushion  to  place  under  his  knee ;  Melville 
protested  against  such  an  innovation  on  the  rules  of 
gallantry,  but  the  queen  compelled  him,  and  called  in 
my  lady  Stafford  out  of  the  next  chamber  to  chaperon 
the  conference,  for  hitherto  she  had  been  tetc-a-tSte 
with  the  Scotch  ambassador.     This  arrangement  having 
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been  happily  made,  her  majesty  proceeded  to  dis^dai 
the  rest  of  her  accomplishmeats.  First,  she  demandec 
'*  whether  she  or  the  queen  of  Scot's  played  best? 
**  In  that,"  says  Melville,  ^'  I  save  her  the  praise.  She 
said  my  French  was  good,  and  speered  whether  I  coidd 
speak  Italian,  which  she  spake  reasonably  welL  Thai 
sne  spake  to  me  in  Dutch,  but  it  was  not  good;  dbe 
woula  know  what  kind  of  books  I  liked  best,  m^iedier 
theology,  history,  or  love  matters,  I  said,  '  I  liked  wed 
of  all  the  sorts.'  I  was  earnest  to  be  despatched,  bat 
she  said  '  that  I  tired  sooner  of  her  company  than  die 
did  of  mine ;'  I  s^d,  ^  Albeit  there  was  no  occasion  to 
tire,  yet  it  was  time  to  return.'  But  two  days  looser 
was  I  detained,  that  I  might  see  her  dance  ;  quhitk  bemg 
done,  she  inquired  at  me,  '  whether  she  or  my  queen 
danced  best?'  I  said,  *^  my  queen  danced  not  so  bigli 
or  disposedly  as  she  did.' "  Whereby  it  may  be  gathered 
that  3[ary  danced  like  an  elecrant  woman ;  but  smeb 
the  elaborate  dancing  of  a  vain  affected  person  could 
scarcely  be  better  defined  than  by  Melville. 

*'  Elizabeth  wished  that  she  might  see  the  queen  of 
Scotland  at  some  convenient  place  of  meeting.  I  offered,' 
piursues  Melville,  '^  to  convey  her  secredy  to  Scotland  t^ 
post,  clothed  in  the  disguise  of  a  page,  that  she  nugfat 
see  our  mistress,  as  king  James  V.  passed  in  diagnise  to 
France,  to  see  the  duke  of  Vendome's  sister,  that  should 
have  been  his  wife."  Melville  carried  on  this  romantic 
badinage,  by  proposing,  <<  that  queen  Slizabeth  shoold 
give  out  that  she  was  sick  and  kept  her  chamber,  and 
none  to  be  privy  to  her  absence  but  my  lady  Stafibid 
and  one  of  the  grooms  of  her  chamber.  She  said,  '  Alafl^ 
would  she  might  do  it  I'  and  seemed  to  like  well  of  thit 
kind  of  language."  This  scene  took  place  at  Hampton 
Court,  where  Melville  at  last  received  his  ^iBmiBfal^  and 
departed  with  Leicester,  by  water,  to  London.  On  their 
voyage,  Leicester  apolc^ised  for  his  presumptuous  prch 

Eosal  for  the  hand  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  which  he  assured 
er  ambassador,  apparently  with  sincerity  enoufffa,  ''was 
a  wily  move  of  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil,  designed  to  ruin 
him  with  both  queens."' 

>  Mdnlle's  Memoirt,  p.  126.  Sept.,  1564. 
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Elizabeth  appears  to  have  pressed  this  marriage  on 
her  royal  kinswoman  of  Scotland,  without  any  real  inten- 
tion of  resigning  her  favourite  to  that  queen,  but  rather 
for  the  purpose,  it  has  been  supposed,  of  paving  the  way 
for  her  own  marriage  with  him,  by  having  proved  that 
she  esteemed  him  worthy  of  beine  the  consort  of  another 
female  sovereign.  K  Mary  could  have  been  induced  to 
signify  her  consent  to  accept  Leicester  for  her  husband, 
then  probably  it  was  intended  for  him  to  declare  the 
impossibility  of  his  resigning  the  service  of  his  royal 
mistress,  even  to  become  the  spouse  of  the  queen  of 
Scot^  and  this  would  have  afforded  Elizabeth  a  really 
popular  opportunity  of  rewarding  him  for  the  sacrifice, 
wim  her  own  hand.  Matters  never  reached  this  point ; 
for  when  Mary  was  urged  to  accept  the  newly  created 
English  earl,  the  queen  mother  of  France,  and  her  kins- 
men of  the  house  of  Guise,  expressed  the  utmost  contempt 
at  the  idea  of  so  unsuitable  an  alliance,  and  assured 
her,  that  Elizabeth  intended  to  marry  him  herself.' 
This  opinion  must  have  had  some  weight  when  united 
with  Melville's  report,  of  the  indecorous  manner  in  which 
the  English  queen  had  committed  herself,  in  toying  with 
Leicester,  during  the  ceremonial  of  his  investiture,  unre- 
strained even  by  the  presence  of  the  foreign  ambassadors. 
Meantime,  peace  having  been  established  with  France,  a 
r^al  suitor  was  offered  to  Elizabeth's  acceptance  in  the  per- 
son of  Charles  IX.,  the  youthful  monarch  of  that  realm, 
who  had  been  recently  declared  by  the  states  of  France 
to  have  attained  his  majority,  although  his  mother, 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  continued  to  govern  in  his  name. 
He  was,  at  this  time,  about  sixteen,  and  Elizabeth  with 
great  propriety  replied  to  Michel  Castelnau,  the  ambas- 
sador by  whom  the  proposal  was  submittied  to  her,  '^  that 
she  was  greatly  obhgea  for  the  signal  honour  that  was 
done  her  by  so  mighty  and  powerful  a  king,  to  whom,  as 
well  as  to  the  queen,  his  mother,  she  professed  herself 
infinitely  beholden,  but  that  she  felt  this  difficulty — the 
most  Cnristian  king,  her  good  brother,  was  too  great  and 
too  small — too  great,  as  a  monarch  of  such  a  realm,  to 

>  Camden. 
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be  able  to  auit  his  own  dominions  to  cross  the  sea  and 
remain  in  Enslandy  where  the  people  always  expected 
their  kings  and  queens  to  live.  Too  small,"  she  expuiaed 
by  saying  ^*  that  his  majesty  was  young  and  she  was 
alreaay  thirty,  which  she  called  old."  Castelnau,  not 
being  accustomed  to  Elizabeth's  coquettish  mannen^  tu 
irom  suspecting  that  this  depreciatory  remark  on  her 
own  agCy  was  a  trap  for  a  complimentary  rejoinder,  on  his 
part,  gaye  her  credit  for  meamng  what  she  said,  and  adds 
with  ffreat  simpUcity,  '^  She  has  said  the  same  thing 
eyer  since  her  accession  to  the  throne,  although  there  is 
not  a  lady  in  her  court  who  surpasses  her  in  her  endow- 
ments of  mind  and  body." ' 

The  English  nobles  suggested  to  Castelnau,  that  die 
young  duke  of  Anjou,  Charles  IX.'s  brother,  would  be, 
m  point  of  situation,  a  more  suitable  consort  for  the 
queen  than  Charles,  as  neither  France  nor  England 
could  permit  the  absence  of  their  respective  sovereigns. 
The  French,  they  said,  would  not  like  their  king  to 
reside  in  England,  nor  would  the  English  permit  ueir 
queen  to  live  in  France.  Elizabeth  gave  no  encou- 
ragement, at  that  time,  to  overtures  for  her  union  vrith 
either  of  the  royal  brothers  of  Valois,  and  Castelnau 
proceeded  to  Scotland  to  offer  the  younger  prince  to 
the  other  island  queen,  Mary  Stuart,  of  whom  he  q)eak8» 
in  his  despatches  to  his  own  court,  in  the  most  lively 
terms  of  admiration  and  respect' 

A  matrimonial  union  between  the  crowns  of  England 
and  France,  was  too  brilliant  a  chimera  to  be  hastuy  or 
lightly  abandoned  by  that  restless  intriguante  and  shallow 
politician,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  she  subsequendy 
empowered  the  resident  French  ambassador  de  roys,  to 
renew  the  proposal  for  a  marriage  between  her  eldest 
son,  the  youthful  sovereim  of  France,  and  the  maiden 
monarch  of  England.  To  this  second  overture,  Elixar 
beth  replied* — 

"  I  fmd  myself,  on  the  one  hand,  much  honoured  by 
the  proposal  of  the  French  king ;  on  the  other,  I  am 

'  Memoirs  de  Michel  Castelnau,  folio  edition. 
'  Memoirs  de  Michel  Castelnau.  '  Despatches  of  de  Fojs. 
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older  than  he,  and  would  rather  die  than  see  myself  de- 
spised and  neglected.  My  subjects,  I  am  assured,  would 
oppose  no  obstacle,  if  it  were  my  wish,  for  tfcey  have  more 
than  once  prayed  me  to  marry  after  my  own  inclination. 
It  is  true  they  have  said,  ^  that  it  would  pleasure  them 
if  my  choice  should  fall  on  an  Englishman.  In  England, 
however,  there  is  no  one  disposable  in  marriage  but  the 
earl  of  Arundel,*  and  he  is  further  removed  from  the 
match  than  the  cast  from  the  west ;  and  as  to  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  I  have  always  loved  his  virtues."  The  am- 
bassador was  too  finished  a  courtier,  it  seems,  to  inter- 
rupt her  majesty  by  asking  her  to  point  these  out — sl 
q  uestion,  which  certainly  would  embarrass  the  most  par- 
tial apologist  of  the  crimes,  of  this  bold,  but  not  brave, 
bad  man.  "  But,"  pursues  Elizabeth,  "  the  aspirations 
towards  honour  and  greatness  which  are  in  me,  cannot 
suffer  him  as  a  companion  and  a  husband.'^ 

After  this  confidential  explanation  of  her  feelings  to- 
wards the  two  rival  earls,  her  subjects,  her  majesty,  in 
allusion  to  the  extreme  youthfulness  of  her  regal  wooer, 
added,  laughing*  ^^  My  neighbour,  Mary  otuart,  is 
younger  than  I  am ;  she  will  perhaps  better  please  the 
king.  "This  has  never  been  spoten  of,"  replied  de 
Foys,  "  she  having  been  the  wife  of  his  brother.'* 
**  Several  persons,"  rejoined  Elizabeth,  '*  and  amonff 
others,  Letbingtbn,  have  tried  to  persuade  me  that  such- 
a  plan  was  in  agitfttion,  but  I  did  not  believe  it.** 

A  few  days  afler,  Elizabeth  sent  for  de  Foys  again, 
and  repeated  her  objections  to  the  marriage  witn  his 

'  This  great  peer  was  at  that  time  under  the  cloud  of  his  royal  mistress's 
displeasure.  He  had  stood  her  friend,  in  the  season  of  her  utmost  perils  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  and  estate.  He  had  been  made  her  tool  in  politics  and 
ber  sport  in  secret.  His  vast  fortune  had  proved  unequal  to  support  the 
expenses  he  had  incurred,  in  presents  and  entertainments  suited  to  the 
magnificent  tastes  of  the  lofty  lady,  on  whom  he  had  had  the  folly  to  fix  his 
heart,  and  he  was  iuToWed  in  pecuniary  difiBcuIties.  At  length,  irritated 
by  the  undisguised  preference  the  queen  daily  manifested  towards 
those,  who  had  no  such  claims  on  her  consideration,  he  haughtily  returned 
his  staff  of  office,  as  lord  high  steward,  to  her  majesty,  with  sundry  offen- 
sive speeches,  which  she  took  in  such  ill  part,  as  to  constitute  him  a  pri- 
soner in  his  own  house.  He  then  solicited,  and  after  a  time  obtained, 
leave  to  travel  in  Italy  to  recruit  his  ruined  fortunes.  See  Cecirs  letter 
in  ^^  right,  i.  180. 
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boy-king.  De  Foys  endeavoured  to  convince  her  tbev 
were  of  no  weight,  but,  after  a  little  courtly  flatteiy  had 
been  expended,  the  negotiation  was  broken  o&} 

This  summer  Elizabeth  honoured  Leicester  with  her 
first  visit  to  his  new  manor  of  Kenilworth,  in  the  coune 
of  her  progress  through  the  midknd  counties. 

When  she  entered  the  city  of  Coventry,  the  major 
and  corporation  who  had  met  and  welconusd  her,  pn- 
sented  her  with  a  purse  supposed  to  be  worth  twentj 
marks,  containing  a  hundred  pounds  in  gold  ai^ek 
The  queen,  on  receiving  it,  said  to  her  lords,  ^  It  is  a 
good  gift ;  I  have  but  few  such,  for  it  is  a  hundred  pounds 
m  goU."  The  mayor  boldly  rejoined,  **  If  it  like  your 
grace,  it  is  a  gji^&t  aeal  more.'*  '^  What  is  that?"  asked 
the  queen.  The  mayor  answered,  *^  It  is  the  faithfiil 
hearts  of  all  your  true  loving  subjects."  ^^  We  thank 
you,  Mr.  Mayor,''  said  the  queen ;  '^  that  is  a  great  deal 
more  indeed."*  She  invited  the  mayor  and  corpOTBtioQ 
to  visit  her  at  Kenilworth,  on  the  following  TaefldaVy 
which  they  did,  and  were  admitted  to  kiss  her  hand. 
She  gave  them  thirty  bucks,  and  knighted  the  recorder. 

If  Elizabeth,  at  this  period,  were  not  in  love  widi 
Leicester,  the  proverb  wnich  affirms  that  ^  of  the  ful- 
ness of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  must  go  Sat 
nought ;  for  she  was  always  talking  of  him,  and  that  not 
only  to  those  sympathizing  listeners,  her  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber, but  to  such  imsuitable  confidants  as  the  am- 
bassadors— ergo,  accredited  spies,  of  foreign  potentates. 
Well  miffht  the  wily  son  of  Buileigh  observe  of  diis 
aueen,  ^^  that  if  to-day  she  was  more  than  man,  to->morrow 
sue  would  be  less  than  woman." ' 

De  Foys'  reports  appear  to  have  convinced  his  own 
court,  that  it  was  Elizabeth's  positive  intention  to  give  her 
hand  to  Leicester,  for  Catherine  de  Medicis  enjoin^  him  to 
cultivate  the  good-will  of  this  favoured  peer,  and  entitle 
the  royal  family  of  France  to  his  gratitude,  by  advocating 
the  match  with  the  queen  of  England.  ^'  I  told  queen 
Elizabeth,"  writes  deFoys, in  reply  to  the  queen-mother^ 

1  De  Fojm'  Despatches.  *  Dugdale's  Warwickshira. 

^  Sir  R.  Cecil's  Letter,  in  Harrington^s  Ntigv. 
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^  that  she  could  do  nothing  better  for  the  welfare^  re- 
pose, and  content  of  her  kingdom,  than  to  espouse  one 
of  the  great  peers  of  England,  and  that  she  would  put 
an  afiront  upon  the  kmg  and  your  majesty,  if  she  were 
to  wed  any  other  foreign  pnnce,  after  naving  finally 
grounded  her  rejection  of  the  king  on  the  plea  that  a 
stranger  would  be  unwelcome  to  the  En^ish/'  Eliza- 
beth replied,  *^  that  she  was  not  yet  decided  whom  to 
marry,''  observing,  **  that  even  if  she  espoused  a  person 
without  extensive  possessions,  his  marriage  witn  her 
would  give  him  the  means  of  engaging  in  pernicious 
achemes  and  intrigues.  For  this  reason,''  continued 
ahe,  "  I  will  never  concede  to  a  husband  any  share  in 
my  power ;"  and  added,  "  that  but  for  the  sake  of  pos* 
terity  and  the  good  of  her  realm,  she  would  not  marry  at 
mIL  If  she  did,  however,  she  did  not  mean  to  follow  his 
advice  by  wedding  a  subject ;  she  had  it  in  her  power  to 
wed  a  kmg  if  she  pleased,  or  a  powerful  prince  so  as  to 
over-awe  France.''^  This  was  in  allusion  to  the  archduke 
Charley  who  having  been  decisively  rejected  by  Mary 
of  Scotland,  was  renewing  his  suit  to  her.  She  com- 
plained ^*  that  Charles  DC  took  part  with  the  queen  of 
ooots,  while  Damley  was  writing  her  submissive  letters 
and  seeking  her  protection."  This  reproachful  observa- 
ticm  proves  that  Elizabeth  and  Damley  were  already 
secretly  reconciled.  She  had  vehemently  opposed  his 
marriage  vnth  Marv  Stuart,  and  yet  had  permitted  him 
to  visit  the  court  oi  that  queen* 

The  hitherto  impremable  heart  of  the  beautiful  widow, 
had  surrendered  itselfat  first  sight  of  ^'  the  beardless, 
lady-&ced  boy,"  and  Damley  paid  no  heed  to  the 
peremptory  mandates  of  his  sometime  English  sovereign, 
to  return  at  peril  of  outlawry,  and  forfeiture  of  his  En- 
glish inheritance.  He  kept  the  field  of  his  new  fortunes, 
and  was  a  thriving  wooer. 

De  Foys,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  queen  of  Scots  had 
resolved  on  the  marriage  with  her  cousin  Damley,  went 
to  Elizabeth  with  the  mtendon  of  defending  Mary ;  he 
found  the  queen  at  chess„  and  said,  profiting  by  the  op- 

'  From  the  Despatches  of  de  Foys,  August^  1565. 
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portunitv  of  introducing  the  subject,  ^  This  game  is  an 
image  oi^  the  words  and  deeds  of  men.  I^  for  example, 
^vc  lose  a  pawn,  it  seems  but  a  small  matter ;  neverthe- 
less, the  loss  often  draws  after  it  that  of  the  whole  game.'' 
The  queen  replied,  "  I  understand  you ;  Damley  is  but 
a  pawn,  but  may  well  check-mate  me,  if  he  is  promoted.* 

After  these  words  she  left  off  playins,  complained 
much  of  the  disloyalty  of  Damley  and  his  fiither,  and 
made  evident  her  intentions  of  dealing,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, hostilely  by  them.^  The  only  means  she  had,  how- 
ever, of  testi^ing  her  anger  effectively,  was  by  sending 
Margaret  countess  of  Lenox  to  her  old  quarters  in  the 
Tower.' 

Two,  out  of  the  four  royal  ladies,  who  stood  in  imme- 
diate proximity  to  the  throne,  were  now  incarcerated 
on  fiivolous  charges,  and  on  the  21st  of  August,  a  third 
of  this  luckless  quartette,  Lady  Mary  Gray,  was  added 
to  the  list  of  fair  state  prisoners,  for  no  greater  crime  than 
stealing  a  love-match,  like  her  sister,  lady  Elathaiine. 
Cecil,  m  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  relates  the  cir- 
cumstance in  the  following  words :  "  Here  is  an  tinhappy 
chance  and  monstrous.  The  serjeant-porter  being  the 
biggest  gentleman  in  this  court,  hath  married  secretly 
the  lady  Maiy  Gray,  the  least  of  all  the  court.  They 
are  committed  to  several  prisons.  The  offence  is  very 
great.'"  Both  the  meek  inoffensive  sisters  of  lady 
Jane  Grey,  were  thus  torn  from  their  husbands,  and 
doomed  to  Ufe-long  imprisonment  by  the  inexorable 
queen.  Their  piteous  appeals  to  her  compassion,  may 
be  seen  in  Ellis's  royal  letters.  Can  any  one  suppose 
that  she  would  have  scrupled  to  shed  the  blood  of  either 
or  both  of  these  broken-hearted  victims,  if  their  names 
had  been  used  to  excite  an  insurrection  in  her  metropolis? 

In  a  forcffoing  passase  of  the  letter,  wherein  Cecil 
relates  the  disgrace  of  lady  Mary  Gray,  he  &Yours  his 
absent  colleague  with  the  following  important  piece  of 
secret  information,  which  is  partly  written  in  cipher: — 
**  You  may  perchance,  by  some  private  letter  hereaf^r, 
hear  of  a  strange  accident  here,  and  therefore  I  will,  in 

*  Raumer,  from  the  despatches  of  de  Foys.  *  Camden. 

'  WiighOs  EluAbeth  and  her  Times,  toI.  L  p.  207. 
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a  few  wordsy  give  you  some  light.  The  queen's  majesty 
is  fallen  into  some  misliking  with  my  lord  of  Leicester^ 
and  he  therewith  much  dismayed,  x  ou  know  how  busy 
men  in  court  will  be  to  descant  hereupon.  The  queen  s 
majesty  letteth  it  appear,  in  many  overt  speeches,  that 
she  is  sorry  for  her  loss  of  time,  and  so  is  every  good 
subject."'  In  what  other  way  can  this  sentence  be  ex- 
plained than  that  Elizabeth,  having  quarrelled  veith  her 
presumptuous  favourite,  repented  of  the  impediment 
which  her  flirtations  with  him  had  opposed  in  her  matri- 
monial treaties  with  foreign  princes  r 

**  What  shall  follow  of  this,"  pursues  her  anxious  premier,  **  God 
knoweth.  For  my  part,  I  will  do  that  becometh  an  honest  man,  not  to 
procure  harm  to  him,  though  I  know  he  hath  not  lacked  procurers  for  my 
barm.  But  God  forgive  them !  for  I  fear  none  of  them,  having  so  good 
a  conscience  of  my  well  meaning  both  to  her  majesty  and  her  realm.  If 
I  were  as  evil  disposed  as  others,  I  could  make  a  flame  of  this  sparkel ; 
hut ^at  voluntas  Dei!  The  queen's  majesty,  thanked  be  God,  is  well  dis« 
posed  towards  marriage.  The  emperor^s  ambassador  is  departed  with  an 
booourable  answer,  and  himself  well  satisfied,  and  common  opinion  is, 
that  the  archduke  Charles  will  come;  which  if  he  do,  and  will  accord  with 
us  in  religion,  and  shall  be  allowable  fur  his  person  to  her  majesty,  then, 
except  God  shall  continue  his  displeasure  against  us,  we  shall  see  some 


In  another  letter  to  Smith,  Cecil  declares,  "  that  the 
queen's  majesty  will  many  with  none  without  sight  of 
his  person,  nor  with  any  that  shall  dissent  in  religion ; 
that  the  articles  of  marriage  are  to  be  much  the  same  as 
in  the  treaty  between  Philip  and  Mary,  and  expresses 
his  opinion  that  the  archduke  will  come.  He  considers 
that  the  nobility  approve  of  the  match,  and  notices  that 
my  lord  of  Leicester  hath  behaved  himself  very  wisely 
to  allow  of  it"'  The  very  day  on  which  this  letter  is 
dated,  August  30th,  the  premier  inscribed  the  following 
sentence  in  his  private  diary: — "The  queen  seemed 
to  be  very  much  offended  with  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
and  so  she  wrote  an  obscure  sentence  in  a  book  at 
Windsor."  This  oracular  sentence  was  probably  her 
Latin  epigram,  on  the  presumption  of  a  bear  presuming 
to  cherish  hopes  of  mating  with  the  lion.^ 

>  Wright's  Eliiabeth,  toI  i.  p.  207.  •  Ibid.  p.  208. 

'  Among  other  impudent  assumptions,  Leicester  and   his   parvenu 
brothers  helped  themselves  to  the  right  noble  cognizance  of  the  Beau- 
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The  quarrel  between  Leicester  and  his  royal  nustieaa, 
is,  by  some  authors,  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the 
following  incident,  which  is  related  by  sir  Thomas 
Nauntou,  as  an  evidence  that  the  influence  of  that  noble- 
man was  not  so  great  as  many  have  lejunesented: — 
Bowyer,  the  gentleman  of  the  black  rod,  having  been 
expressly  charged  by  the  queen  to  be  very  particular  as 
to  whom  he  aamitted  into  the  privy  chamber^  one  dsjr 

!)revented  a  very  gay  captain,  and  a  follower  of  JLeicestei'fl^ 
rom  entrance,  oecause  he  was  neither  well  known  nor 
a  sworn  servant  of  the  queen's;  on  which  the  other, 
bearing  high  on  his  patron's  favour,  told  him  '^  that  he 
might  perchance  procure  him  a  discharge."  Ijeicester, 
coming  to  the  contest,  said  publicly,  which  was  contraiy 
to  his  custom,  ^^  that  Bowyer  was  a  knave,  and  should  not 
long  continue  in  his  office,"  and  turned  about  to  go  to 
the  queen ;  but  Bowyer,  who  was  a  bold  gentleman,  and 
well  beloved,  stepped  before  him,  fell  at  her  majesty^ 
feet,  and  related  the  story,  humbly  craving  her  graced 

I)lcasure,  and  whether  my  lord  of  Leicester  was  kin^  or 
ler  majesty  queen?  On  which  the  queen,  turning  to 
Leicester,  exclaimed,  with  her  wonted  oiUh,  ^'  God's 
death,  my  lord  I  I  have  wished  you  well,  but  my  &voar 
is  not  so  locked  up  in  you  that  others  shall  not  partici- 
pate thereof,  for  I  have  many  servants,  unto  whom  I 
have  and  will,  at  my  pleasure,  confer  my  &vour,  and  like- 
wise reassume  the  same ;  and  if  you  think  to  rule  here, 
I  will  take  a  course  to  see  you  forthcoming.  I  will  have 
here  but  one  mistress  and  no  master,  and  look  that  no 
ill  happen  to  him,  lest  it  be  severely  required  at  your 
hands."  "  Which  so  quailed  my  lord  of  Leicester," 
pursues  Naunton,  '^  that  his  feigned  humility  was  long 
after  one  of  his  best  virtues." '  Small,  however,  at  the  ut- 
most, were  Leicester's  claims  to  this  rare  quality.  Lloyd 
observes  of  him,  ^*  His  treasure  was  vast,  his  gains  unac- 
countable, all  passages  to  preferment  being  in  his  hand, 

cbaxDp-Nerillcs,  the  bear  and  ragged  staff,  reUnquishing  their  own  cogni- 
zance—*a  green  lion  with  two  tails.     This  gave  rise  to  a  Warwickshire 
proverb,  in  use  at  this  daj,  '*  llie  bear  wants  a  tail,  and  cannot  be  a  Uoo." 
'  Fragmenta  Regalia. 
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at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  never  reconciled  to  her 
majesty  under  5000/.,  nor  to  a  subject  under  500/.,  and 
was  ever  and  anon  out  with  both." 

Just  at  this  period,  Elizabeth  lavished  much  regard 
on  a  royal  female  guest,  the  lady  Cecilia  of  Sweden, 
daughter  to  the  great  Gustavus  Vasa,  and  sister  to  Eliza- 
beth's former  suitor,  Eric.  She  and  her  husband,  the 
margrave  of  Baden,  had  recently  encountered  many 
perils  and  hardships  during  eleven  months'  wanderings 
m  the  northern  parts  of  Germany.  At  len^,  they 
landed  in  England,  and,  four  days  after,  the  lady  was 
delivered  of  a  son.  Tlus  child  was,  on  the  last  cay  of 
September,  christened  in  the  chapel  royal  at  Whitehall, 
the  queen  herself  standing  godmother  in  person,  the 
ffodfathers  being  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
auke  of  Norfolk.  The  queen  gave  the  little  stranger 
the  name  of  Edward  Fortunatus,^  ^^  for  that  God  had  so 
graciously  assisted  his  mother  in  her  long,  dangerous 
journey,  and  that  she  regarded  it  as  an  auspicious  cir- 
cumstance that  he  was  bom  in  her  realm."  ^The  queen 
took  such  great  delight  in  the  company  and  conversation 
of  the  Swedish  princess,  that  when  the  margrave  re- 
turned to  his  own  dominions,  she  persuaded  the  lady 
Cecilia  to  remain  with  her,  and  not  only  allowed  her 
very  honourable  bouche,  or  table,  at  her  court,  three 
messes  of  meat  twice  a  day  for  her  maids  and  die  rest 
of  her  family,'  but  allowed  her  husband  a  pension  of  two 
thousand  crowns  a  year  as  long  as  he  would  permit  his 
consort  to  reside  in  her  court  This  lady  was  given  the 
entree  of  the  queen's  chamber,  and  enjoyed  suflBcient 
influence  with  Elizabeth  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  her 
watchful  premier,  Cecil,  who,  in  a  letter  to  sir  Thomas 
Smith,  betrays  some  anxiety  to  discover  the  real  object 
of  her  coming  to  England : 

**  Of  the  lady  Cecilia  of  Sweden,"  writes  he,  "  your  son  can  report  how 
bountifully  she  liveth  here ;  of  whom  also  there  are  sundry  opinions ; 
some  that  she  meant  to  set  on  foot  her  brother's  former  suit  oi  marriage, 
but  perceiving  that  not  to  be  found  probable,  some  now  say  that  she  will 
further  my  lord  of  Leicester ;  but  if  she  shall  find  no  success  there,  then 

>  Stowe.  '  Lodge's  Illustrationi. 
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some  will  tay  as  they  list;  and  thus,  you  sec,  all  things  are  subject  to 

reports."  * 

In  the  same  letter,  Cecil  observes,  "  that  there  are 
rumours  that  the  lords  of  the  court  do  not  agree  among 
themselves,  that  Leicester  was  not  so  much  in  &vour  as 
heretofore,  that  Sussex  and  he  were  on  strange  terms^ 
that  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  loxd 
Hunsdon  were  opposed  to  Leicester."^  These  three  peers 
and  Sussex,  also,  were  the  kinsmen  of  the  queen,  through 
her  grandmother,  lady  Elizabeth  Howard.  Mr.  Heneage 
is  also  mentioned,  by  Cecil,  "  as  reported  to  be  in  veiy 
good  favour  with  her  majesty,  and  so  misliked  by  my 
lord  of  Leicester.  To  tell  you  truly,"  continues  the 
watchful  premier,  "  I  think  the  queen's  favour  to  my  loid 
of  Leicester  is  not  so  manifest  to  move  men  to  think 
that  she  will  marry  with  him,  and  yet  his  lordship  hath 
favour  sufficient,  as  I  hear  him  say,  to  his  good  satisfac- 
tion."' This  letter  is  dated  October  16th.  A  few  davs 
later,  the  queen  manifested  an  increase  of  regard  ix 
Leicester,  such  as  made  his  enemies  hasten  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  with  him.*  He  received  their  advances  ia 
a  conciliatory  manner,  and  took  a  more  subtle  revenge 
on  Cecil  than  if  he  had  exerted  his  renewed  influence  to 
effect  his  fall,  by  honouring  him  with  a  provoking  oSer 
of  his  patronage,  in  a  tone  that  could  not  fail  to  recal  tu 
the  mind  of  the  man  who  ruled  the  destinies  of  Protes- 
tant Europe,  and  feared  not  to  controvert  and  bend  to 
his  own  policy  the  declared  will  of  the  lion- like  sovereign 
herself,  the  time  when  he  was  an  imderling  official  in 
the  train  of  his  own  parvenu  father,  the  duke  of  North- 
umberland. 

"  I  have  long  known  your  good  qualities,"  said  Leices- 
ter, "  your  conscientiousness,  and  knowledge  of  business. 
I  have,  on  these  accounts,  always  loved  you,  although  I 
know  that  you  would  fain  marry  the  queen  to  a  foreign 
prince.  I  will  now  tell  you  plainly  that  I  am  a  claimant 
for  the  hand  of  the  queen,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  she 
looks  upon  no  one  with  favour  but  myself.     I  therefore 

»  Wright,  vol.  i.  p.  211.  »  Wright's  Elizabeth  and  her  Times. 

"  Ibid.  p.  29.  *  De  Foys'  Despatches. 
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beseech  you  that  you  will  lay  aside  all  other  projects, 
and  then  I  will  always  give  you  my  hand,  and  not  only 
keep  you  where  you  are,  but  take  care  for  your  further 
elevation  as  you  deserve,  and  as  the  service  of  the  state 
may  require."^  Cecil  had  sufficient  command  over  his 
feelings  to  thank  the  favourite  for  his  good  opinion  and 
apparent  good  will. 

During  the  period  of  Elizabeth's  transient  coolness  to 
Leicester,  he  had  manifested  some  degree  of  s dllenness, 
and  it  is  supposed,  that  he  testified  his  resentment  by 
solicitinc:  to  be  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  France. 
When  De  Foys,  through  whom  Leicester  had  chosen  to 
prefer  his  request,  mentioned  it  to  the  queen,  she  was 
surprised  and  offended  that  the  earl  should  wish  to  absent 
himself.  She  caused  him  to  be  summoned  to  her  pre* 
sence,  and  asked  him,  if  he  really  wished  to  go  to  France? 
On  his  replying,  'Uhat,  with  her  permission,  it  was  one  of 
the  things  he  most  desired,"  she  told  him,  ^'that  it  would 
be  no  great  honour  to  the  king  of  France  were  she  to 
send  a  groom  to  so  great  a  prince;"  and  then  she 
laughingly  observed  to  the  ambassador,  ^^  I  cannot  live 
without  seeing  him  every  day ;  he  is  like  my  lap-dog, 
so  soon  as  he  IS  seen  any  where,  they  say  I  am  at  band; 
and  wherever  I  am  seen,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  is  there 
also." 

Elizabeth  had  formerly  condescended  to  discuss  with 
Quadra,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  scandalous  reports 
then  prevalent,  not  only  on  the  continent,  but  in  her 
own  court;  regarding  her  intimacy  with  Dudley.  She 
even  foi^ot  the  dignity  of  a  gentlewoman  and  a  sovereign 
so  far,  as  to  demonstrate  the  improbability  of  what  was 
said,  by  shewing  him  the  situation  of  her  sleeping  apart- 
ment and  that  of  the  favourite.  Subsequently,  however, 
she  found  that  her  favourite's  heahh  was  likely  to  be  im- 

i)aired  by  the  dampness  of  the  room  he  occupied  in  the 
ower  story  of  the  palace,  and  assigned  him  a  chamber 
contiguous  to  her  own.* 

'  De  Foys,  from  Raumer. 

'  Sharon  Turner  considers  this  arrangement  was  a  prudential  measure, 
for  the  defence  of  the  royal  person  against  the  attempts  of  those,  who 

VOL.  VI.  8 
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De  Foys,  in  his  report  of  the  19th  of  December,  wn, 
*^  Leicester  has  pressed  the  queen  hard  to  decide  bj 
Christmas  on  her  marriage.  She,  on  the  other  hm, 
has  entreated  him  to  wait  till  Candlemas.  I  know,  from 
good  authority,"  pursues  he,  *^and  have  also  learned 
from  the  most  credible  persons,  that  she  has  promised 
him  marriage  before  witnesses.  Neverthelen^  if  ahe 
chooses  to  release  herself  from  such  promise,  no  one  will 
summon  her  to  justice,  or  bear  witness  against  her."^ 

At  Christmas,  Leicester  was  in  close  attendance  on 
the  queen,  even  while  she  was  in  the  solenm  act  of  com- 
municating at  the  altar,  and  was  one  of  her  assistants  in 
that  holy  rite.  The  ceremonials  observed,  on  that  ooah 
sion,  have  been  thus  recorded  by  a  contemporary,'  and 
are  highly  curious : — 

"  On  Christmas  day  her  majesty  came  to  service,  fOT 
richly  apparelled  in  a  gown  of  purple  velvet,  embroideiea 
with  silver,  very  richly  set  with  stones,  and  a  rich  collar 
set  with   stones.      The   earl   of  Warwick   (Leicester's 
brother)  bore  the  sword,  the  lady  Strange  (the  daoghter 
of  the  queen's  cousin,  lady  Eleanor  Brandon)  bore  her 
train.     After  the  creed,  the  queen  went  down  to  die 
offering,  and  having  a  short  bench  vnth  a  carpet  and  a 
cushion  laid  by  a  gentleman  usher,  her  majesty  kneeled 
down.  Her  oflfcring  was  given  her  by  the  marquis  of  Nor- 
thampton ;  after  which  she  went  into  her  traverse,  where 
she  abode  till  the  time  of  the  communion,  and  then  came 
forth  and  kneeled  down  on  the  cushion  and  carpet.   The 
gentlemen  ushers  dehvered  the  towel  (or  commmiion 
cloth)  to  the  lord  chamberlain,  who  dehvered  the  same 
to  be  bolden  by  the  earl  of  Sussex  on  her  right  hand, 
and  the  earl  of  Leicester  on  the  left.*     The  oiahop  of 
Rochester  served  her  majesty  both  with  the  wine  and 

sought  her  majesty's  life.  No  attempts  of  the  kind,  however,  are  on  re* 
eord.  till  afler  she  excited  the  ill  will  of  a  portion  of  her  suljeot%  by  bcr 
unjust  detention  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  her  unfemininc  crueltj  to  that 
princess. 

*  Von  Rauraer. 

'  Donation  MS.  4812.  No. 8,  lib.  W.  Y.  193,  British  Museum. 

'  This  cloth  was  to  be  held  up  before  the  queen's  hem  the  moment  she 
had  received  the  elements :  it  was  a  remnant  of  the  catholic 
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breacL  Then  the  qoeen  went  into  the  traverse  again, 
and  the  lady  Cecilia,  wife  to  the  marquis  of  Baden,  came 
out  of  the  traverse,  and  kneeled  at  tne  place  where  the 
queen  had  kneeled,  but  she  had  no  cushion,  only  one  to 
kneel  on.  After  she  had  received,  she  returned  to  the 
traverse  again.  Then  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  lord  chamberlain  received  the  communion  with  the 
mother  of  the  maids,  after  which  the  service  proceeded 
to  the  end.  The  queen  returned  to  the  chamber  of 
ptesence,  and  not  to  the  closet.  Her  majesty  dined  not 
abixMd." 

Elizabeth  was  fond  of  jesting,  and  now  and  then  per- 
petrated a  pun.  This  year  she  sent  Man,  dean  of  Glou- 
cester, as  ambassador  to  Philip  of  Spain,  whose  envoy  at 
the  English  court  was  Gusman,  dean  of  Toledo.  Euza- 
beth  thought  meanly  of  the  person  and  abilities  of  dean 
Man,  and  this  opinion  gave  rise  to  a  very  bad  pun  by 
her  nmesty.  She  said,  **  Kins  Philip  had  sent  Goose- 
man  (Gusman)  to  her,  and  she,  m  return,  had  sent  a  Man 
to  him  not  a  whit  better  than  a  goose^^  She  also  made 
the  following  quaint  rhyming  rebus  on  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Noel: — 

"  The  word  of  denial  and  letter  of  fifty 
Is  that  gentlenian*s  name  that  irill  nerer  be  thrifty.**' 

A  few  of  the  less  pleasing  traits  of  Elizabeth's  charac- 
ter developed  themselves  this  year,  among  which  may 
be  reckoned  her  unkind  treatment  of  tne  venerable 
Dr.  Heath,  the  nonjuring  archbishop  of  York,  and  for- 
merly lord  chancellor,  it  has  been  shewn,  that  he  per- 
formed good  and  loyal  service  for  Elizabeth,  whose 
doubtftd  title  was  established,  beyond  dispute,  by  his 
making  her  first  proclamation  a  solemn  act  of  both 
houses  of  parliament.  Subsequently,  in  1560,  he  was 
ordered  into  confinement  in  the  Tower,  because  he  would 
not  acknowledge  Elizabeth's  supremacy  over  the  church. 
He  remained  were  till  he  was  sent  into  a  sort  of  prison 
restraint  at  one  of  the  houses  belonging  to  his  see  in 

'  CoUiniy  in  Gainsborough. 
s2 
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Yorkshire.  His  mode  of  imprisonment  permitted  him 
to  take  walks  for  exercise.  These  rambles  could  not 
have  been  very  far,  for  he  was  tmmed  of  eighty.  They 
were  regarded  with  jealousy,  and  the  following  order  of 
council  exists,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  lord  Sciope, 
relative  to  the  examination  by  him  to  be  taken  of 
Nicholas  Heath,  with  whom  his  lordship  is  required  to 
proceed  somewhat  sharply  withal,  "  to  the  ena,  that  he 
should  declare  the  full  truth  why  he  wandereth  abroad; 
and  if  he  will  not  be  plain,  to  use  some  kind  of  tortoze 
to  him,  so  as  to  be  witiiout  any  great  bodily  hurt,  and  to 
advertise  his  (lord  Scrope's)  doings  herein."* 

The  old  man  had  been  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
the  queen,  had  done  her  worthy  service,  he  haa  beea 
considered  an  opponent  of  persecution,  yet  could  Hi- 
zabeth,  then  little  turned  of  thirty,  sit  in  her  conclave, 
and  order  the  unfortunate  prisoner  to  be  pinched  widi 
the  torture,  to  reveal  some  vague  and  indefinite  crime, 
which  perhaps  only  existed  in  the  suspicions  of  his 
enemies. 

Elizabeth  had  ordered  her  ministers  at  the  court  of 
Edinburgh,  Throckmorton  and  Randolph,  to  foment 
the  disafiections  there,  and  especially  to  encourage 
Murray  and  his  party,  in  their  opposition  to  the  marriage 
of  Mary  with  Damley ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they 
at  length  took  up  arms  against  tneir  sovereign.  They 
were  defeated,  and  forced  to  retreat  into  £nglandL 
Murray  proceeded  to  London,  and  requested  an  mter- 
view  witn  the  queen;  considering,  doubtless,  that  he 
had  a  claim  to  her  favour  and  protection,  having  acted 
in  secret  understanding  with  her  ministers. 

The  queen,  however,  refused  at  first  to  see  him,  or 
any  of  the  confederates.  Murray  complained  to  Cecil, 
and  others,  ^'  that  he  had  been  moved  to  what  he  had 
done  by  the  instigation  of  queen  Elizabeth,  whereby  he 

>  Council  Register,  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  Xo.  1,  p.  196.  At  this  bbek 
privy  council  there  is  noted  as  present,  June  22,  1565»  queen  Elisabeth, 
the  lord  keeper  Bacon,  marquis  Northampton,  earl  of  Leicester,  secretary 
Cecil,  Mr.  Cave,  Petrc,  and  Sackyille.  It  is  edited  by  the  late  Mr. 
Howard  of  Corby,  in  his  Supplement  to  the  Howard  Memorials. 
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had  lost  all  in  Scotland."  Elizabeth  caused  it  to  be 
represented  to  him,  that  this  was  very  displeasing  to  her, 
and  that  she  would  only  see  him  and  his  friends  on 
condition  of  their  exonerating  her  from  any  share  in  the 
plot  against  his  own  government  When  they  had  received 
their  lesson,  they  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  in  the 

J)resence  of  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  and 
ailing  on  their  knees,  they  declared,  that  "  the  queen 
was  innocent  of  the  conspiracy,  and  had  never  advised 
them  to  disobey  their  sovereign  lady." 

"Now,"  replied  Elizabeth,  "ye  have  spoken  truth. 
Get  from  my  presence;  traitors,  as  ye  are."*  Thus  did 
she  outwit,  ana  trample  on  her  own  abased  instruments. 
However,  she  gave  Murray  a  pension,  secretly.  Throck- 
morton was  so  indignant  at  her  attempting  to  treat  his 
intrigues  with  the  unsuccessful  Scottish  rebels,  as  if 
unauthorized  by  herself,  that  he  exposed  the  secret 
orders  on  which  he  had  acted ;  which  was  never  forgiven 
by  Elizabeth  and  Leicester,  although  he  had  been,  as 
the  reader  has  seen,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  trusty  of 
the  friends  of  her  youth.  To  those  she  was,  generally 
speaking,  attached  and  grateful.  Sir  James  Crofls  she 
promoted  very  highly  in  nis  mihtary  capacity,  and  after 
the  death  of  sir  Thomas  Parry,  made  nim  comptroller 
of  her  household.  Saintlow,  the  captain  of  the  veomen 
of  her  guard,  who  was  confined  in  the  Tower  at  the  same 
time  with  herself,  on  suspicion  of  being  a  confederate  in 
the  plots  against  queen  Mary,  continued  in  her  house- 
hold after  her  accession  to  tne  throne.  She  was  not 
always  very  gracious  to  him ;  but  condescended,  never- 
theless, to  obtain  from  him  a  horse,  for  which  she  only 
paid  him  with  fair  words.  This  is  his  account  of  the 
matter  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his  wife  :"  **  The  queen^ 
yesterday,  her  own  self  riding  upon  the  way  craved  my 
horse,  unto  whom  I  gave  him,  receiving  openly  many 
goodly  words."  Elizabeth  quarrelled  with  him  tne  next  time 

'  Keith.     Chalmers.     Lingard.     Melville. 

'  After  Saintlow*s  death,  his  wife,  oommonlv  called  Bess  of  Hardwicky 
married  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  obtained  infamous  celebrity  as  the 
treacherous  castellaine  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  See  Lodge's  Illustrations. 
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they  met ;  all  which  he  thusrelatestohis  better  half:  ^Tlie 
qaeen  found  great  fault  with  my  long  absence,  aajin^ 
*that  she  would  talk  with  me  further,  and  that  she  meflot 
to  chide  me.'  I  answered,  *  that  when  her  highiKSi  un- 
derstood the  truth  and  cause,  she  would  not  be  offimded.* 
To  which  she  said,  *  Very  well,  very  welL*  Howheit, 
hand  of  hers  I  did  not  kiss." 

This  year  Elizabeth  having  appointed  sir  Heniy  Kd- 
ney  to  the  government  of  Ireland,  addressed  to  bun  the 
following  sapient,  but  pedantic  letter,  on  the  occasioQ  of 
the  feud  between  the  earls  of  Desmond  and  OnnGnd,  in 
which  she  prescribes  the  part,  he  is  to  take,  in  a  series  of 
quaint  punning  aphorisms,  not  always  apnmm  to  the 
subject ;  and  rather  reminding  us,  of  what  lord  Bjxoii 
called  ^^  hints  and  howls,  by  way  of  an  oration." 

Harrt, 
If  our  partial,  slender  managing  of  the  contentioiu  quarrd  hrlirw  tin 
two  Irish  rebels,  did  not  make  the  waj  to  cause  these  lines  to  psv  ay 
hand,  this  gibberish  should  hardly  have  cumbered  yoar  ejes  ;  bat 
warned  by  xxij  former  fault,  and  dreading  worser  hap  to  come,  I  radii  (ad- 
▼ise)  you  take  good  heed.  *  •  •  *  Make  some  diflerenee  bstwess 
tried,  just,  and  false  friendi.  Let  the  good  aenriee  of  weU  dcscrrcr^  be 
never  rewarded  with  loss.  Let  their  thanks  be  such,  as  may  eneonnMS 
more  strivers  for  the  like.  Suffer  not  that  Desmonds  daring  deed%  v 
wide  from  promised  works,  make  you  trust  to  other  pledge  than  binscif. 
or  John«  for  gage.  He  hath  so  well  performed  his  Engludi  Toerst  that  I 
warn  you,  trust  him  no  farther  than  you  see  one  of  them.  Pkomctbias 
let  me  be ;  and  Prometheus  hath  been  mine,  too  long.  I  pray  God  year 
old  straying  sheep,  late  as  you  say,  returned  into  ibid,  wore  not  bcr  wodb 
garment  upon  her  wtilfy  back.  You  know  a  kingdom  knows  no  kiadML 
Si  violanduMJus  repnan  di  commo,  A  strength  to  harm,  is  perilous  in  the 
hand  of  an  ambitious  head.  Where  might  is  mixed  widi  wit,  there  h  too 
good  an  accord  in  a  government.  Essays  be  oft  dangeiuua,  ipociiHf 
where  the  cup  bearer  hath  receiycd  such  a  preserrative,  aa  whatsoever  bfr> 
tide  the  drinker's  draught,  the  carrier  takes  no  pain  thereby.  Bdisft 
not^  thouffh  they  swear  that  they  can  be  full  sound,  whose  parents  aoq^ 
the  rule  that  they  full  fain  would  have.  I  warrant  jron,  they  will  mwm 
be  accused  of  bastardy ;  they  will  trace  the  steps  that  others  ha^e  trod  be- 
fore. If  I  had  not  espied,  though  very  late,  legerdemain  used  in  these 
cases,  I  had  never  playeid  my  part.  No,  if  I  did  not  seethe  balances  held 
awry,  I  had  never  myself  come  into  the  weigh-houae.  I  hope  I  sbdl 
have  so  good  customer  of  you,  that  all  under  oSieers  shall  do  their  doty 
among  you.  If  aught  have  been  amiss  at  home,  I  will  patch,  though  t 
cannot  whole  it.  Let  us  not,  nor  do  you  consult  so  long,  that  advice  Gome 
too  late.  Where,  then,  shall  we  wish  the  deeds,  while  all  was  spent  in 
words.  A  fool  too  late  bewares  when  all  the  peril  is  past.  If  vre  still 
advise,  we  shall  never  do,  yea,  and  if  our  web  be  framed  with  rotten  ban* 
dies,  when  our  loom  is  well  nigh  done,  our  work  is  new  to  begin.     God 
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Mud  the  wwiver  true  prentices  again,  and  let  them  be  denizens.  J  pray 
you,  if  they  he  not  citizens,  and  such  too  as  your  ancients,  aldermen,  that 
have,  or  now  dwell  in  your  official  place,  have  had  best  cause  to  commend 
thair  good  behaviour.  Let  this  memorial  be  only  committed  to  Vulcan's 
hsae  keeping,  without  any  longer  abode  than  the  leisure  of  the  reading 
thereof;  yea,  and  no  mention  made  thereof  to  any  other  wight,  I  charge 
you,  as  I  may  eommand  you,  seem  not  to  have  had  but  seeretaries'  letters 

ftoiD  IIMi 

"  Your  loving  nutUtreMf 

'<£UZABZTH  R.*^ 

Early  in  the  new  year  arrived  Rambouillet,  an  envoy- 
extraordinary  from  Charles  DC,  to  invest  any  two  of 
her  majesty's  great  nobles,  whom  it  might  please  her  to 
point  out,  with  the  insignia  of  Saint  Michael,  the  national 
order  of  France,  which  had  never  before  been  bestowed 
on  any  English  subject,  save  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of 
Suffolk.  Elizabeth  named  her  kinsman,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  then  held  a  distinguished  place  in  her 
fiiYOur,  and  the  earl  of  Leicester.  It  had  occasioned 
great  wonder,  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign,  when  this 
nobleman  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  knights  of  the  garter; 
Imt  8o  many  honours  and  privileges  hfiS  since  been  con- 
fared  on  him,  that  this  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
ooarse ;  and  every  one  expected  that  his  next  prefer- 
ment would  be  to  the  crown-matrimonial  of  England* 
Elizabeth  had  promised  to  give  him  a  decided  answer  at 
Candlemas ;  but  when  that  time  came,  she  still  hesitated. 
Cecil  had  bided  his  time;  and  when  he  found  her 
dubious,  he  suggested  six  important  objections  to  the 
maniage.'  Ist  Leicester  could  bring  neither  riches^ 
power,  nor  estimation.  2nd.  He  was  deeply  involved  in 
debt»  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  lavished  upon 
him*  3rd.  He  was  surrounded  by  needy  and  rapacious 
dependents  who  would  engross  all  the  favour,  and  all  the 
patronage  of  the  crown.  4th.  He  was  so  violent  and 
mutable  in  his  passions ;  one  day  so  jealous,  and  another 
so  indifierent,  tnat  the  queen  could  not  expect  to  live 
happily  with  him.  5th.  He  waa  infamed,  by  the  death 
of  his  wife ;  and,  6th.  His  marriage  with  his  sovereign, 
would  be  taken  as  a  confirmation  of  all  the  scandalous 

'  Sidney  Papers.  '  Stowe. 

'  Von  Raumer.     Lingard. 
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reports  that  had  been  so  long  and  confidently  circulated, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.* 

The  wedded  misery  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  the 
ingratitude,  ambition,  and  misconduct  of  Damley,  pro- 
bably operated  as  a  warning  to  the  wary  Elizabeth,  of 
the  danger  she  might  encounter  if  she  married  a  subject; 
and,  above  all,  she  knew  Leicester  too  well  to  trust  him. 

The  state  of  excitement  in  the  court  and  the  scan- 
dalous reports  that  were  in  circulation,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  careful  manner  in  which  the  cautious  premier 

fiiards  his  colleague  at  the  court  of  France,  sir  Thonias 
mith,  from  giving  credit  to  the  gossip  that  may  have 
been  collected  by  the  servant,  whom  he  had  lately  sent 
to  England  with  his  letters. 

"  Of  my  lord  of  Leicester's  absence,"  writes  he,  "and 
of  his  return  to  favour,  if  your  man  tell  you  tales  of  the 
court  or  city,  they  be  fond  (foolish),  ana  many  untme. 
Briefly,  I  affirm,  that  the  queen's  majesty  may  be  by 
malicious  tongues  not  well  reported ;  but  in  truth  sb^ 
herself  is  blameless,  and  hath  no  spot  of  evil  intent 
Marry,  there  may  lack  specially  in  so  busy  a  world,  cir- 
cumspections to  avoid  all  occasions"* — of  giving  room  for 
invidious  observations — Cecil  might  have  added,  had  he 
closed  the  sentence ;  but  he  evidently  refers  with  some 
annoyance  to  the  levity  of  carriage  in  his  royal  mistress^ 
which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  render  serious 
testimony  to  her  ambassador  in  a  foreign  court,  that 
however  her  reputation  might  have  suflfered,  she  was 
herself  innocent  of  actual  misconduct. 

Cecil's  letter  is  dated  the  26th  of  March,  1566,  and 
at  that  time  he  appears  seriously  anxious  to  promote 
Elizabeth's  marriage  vrith  the  archduke,  if  only  to  put  an 
end  to  the  disreputable  flirtation,  which  was  still  going 
-on,  with  the  man  whom  she  probably  loved,  but  was  too 
proud,  too  cautious  to  marry. 

"The  matter  of  Charles,"  pursues  the  premier,  *^is  of 
her  surely  minded ;  but  the  progress  therein  hath  many 
lets.  My  lord  of  Norfolk  hath  shewed  himself  a  very 
noble  man,  and  wise." 

»  Ilayncs.  •  Wright,  vol.  i.  225. 
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Norfolk  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  Austrian  mar- 
riage ;  and  his  disdain  of  Leicester  was  never  forgiven 
by  the  favourite.  The  rest  of  the  nobility  were  also 
anxious  for  the  alliance  with  Charles. 

**  God  direct  the  queen's  marriage  in  some  place,'' 
concludes  Cecil,  "  for  otherwise  her  regiment  will  prove 
very  troublesome  and  unquiet"  B v  the  expression,  her 
regiment^  the  premier  seems  to  imply  her  rule,  or 
guidance ;  but  whether  the  trouble  he  anticipates  would 
be  to  himself,  in  managing  his  sovereign,  or  to  herself  in 
ruline  her  aspiring  lord,  is  not  quite  so  clear. 

Where  crowns  and  sovereigns  are  at  stake,  the  game 
must  needs  be  delicately  played,  by  those  who  hope  to 
win ;  but  Leicester's  eeotism  led  him  to  forget  the 
respect  due  to  his  royal  mistress,  so  far  as  to  unbosom 
himself  without  reserve  to  the  new  French  ambassador. 
La  ForSt,  who,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1566,  communicated 
the  following  particulars  to  his  own  court :  *^  The  earl 
has  admitted  to  me,  laughing  and  sighing  at  the  same 
time,  '  that  he  knows  not  what  to  hope  or  fear,  that  he  is 
more  uncertain  than  ever  whether  the  queen  wishes  to 
marry  him  or  not;  that  she  has  so  many,  and  great  princes 
suitors,  that  he  knows  not  what  to  do,  or  what  to  think.' 
Subsequently  he  has  said,  *  I  believe  not  in  truth  that  the 
queen  will  ever  marry.  I  have  known  her,  from  her  eighth 
year,  better  than  any  man  upon  earth.  From  that  date  she 
has  invariably  declared  that  she  would  remain  unmarried. 
Should  she,  however,  alter  that  determination,  I  am  all 
but  convinced  she  would  choose  no  other  than  myself. 
At  least,  the  queen  has  done  me  the  honour  to  say  as 
much  to  me,  and  I  am  as  much  in  her  favour  as  ever.' "  ^ 

While  these  doubts  and  fears,  hopes  and  misgivings, 
on  the  subject  of  love  and  matrimony  were  agitatmg  the 
mighty  Elizabeth,  her  ambitious  favourite,  her  anxious 
premier,  and  jealous  kinsmen, — Mary  Stuart,  on  the  19th 
of  June,  hacf  given  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  one  day  to 
unite  the  Britannic  Isles  in  one  peaceful  and  glorious 
empire.  Sir  James  Melville  was  despatched  in  all  haste 
to  announce  this  joyful  event  to  Elizabeth. 

'  Dep^clies  de  la  Foret. 
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The  court  was  then  at  Greenwich ;  and  Cecil  hasten- 
ing to  the  royal  presence  before  Melville  was  admittw^ 
i^proached  her  majesty ,  who  was  dancing;  meixilT  in  die 
hall  after  supper,  and  whimpered  the  news  in  tier  eo; 
The  mirth  and  music  ceased;  for  all  iwesent  were 
startled  at  the  sudden  change  which  came  aver  tlie 
queen,  who,  unable  to  conceal  her  Texarian,  sat  dowi^ 
leaning  her  head  on  her  hand,  and  then  bont  oot  ts 
some  of  her  ladies,  who  anxiously  inmured  wiiat  aikd 
her  grace — <^  The  queen  of  Scots  is  lighter  of  a  fair 
son;  and  I  am  but  a  barren  stock  r'  This  extxaordinsij 
lamentation  for  a  maiden  queen  was  duly  lepoited  to 
Melville;  when  he  came  next  morning  to  hia  official 
audience,  his  spies  and  friends  told  him,  withal,  that  die 
queen  had  been  eamesdy  coonselled  to  conceal  her 
chagrin,  and  ^'shew  a  gbd  countenance.**  Howevo^ 
she  rather  overacted  her  part,  if  Melville  bean  trae 
witness,  since,  at  his  introduction,  he  says,  **  She  wekcmied 
me  with  a  merry  voft,"  which  certainly  muat  mean,  that 
she  cut  a  caper  at  the  sight  of  him.  *^  She  then  thuked 
me  for  the  oespatch  I  had  used,  and  told  me  '  the  newt 
I  brought  had  recovered  her  fixmi  a  heavy  f«^*V»>f^ 
which  bad  held  her  fifteen  days  V  All  this  me  said  and 
did,  before  I  deUvered  mv  letter  of  credence.  I  told  ho; 
when  she  had  read  it,  <  that  my  queen  knew  of  dl  her 
friends,  her  majesty  would  be  tne  i^laddeat  of  the  new% 
albeit,  her  son  was  dear  bought  with  peril  of  her  lifr;' 
addinff,  ^  that  she  was  so  sair  handled  m  the  meantime^ 
that  she  tcisset  she  had  never  married.*    This  I  said  to 

E've  the  English  queen  a  litde  scare  of  mairying;  die 
wasted  sometimes  that  she  was  on  the  pcnnt  of  mai 
the  archduke  Charles,  whenever  she  was  pressed  to 
name  the  second  person,  or  heir  to  the  K^gliali  crown. 
Then  I  requested  her  majesty  to  be  a  goerip  to  our 
<}ueen ;  for  cummers,  or  godmothers,  are  callea  gOMV' 
in  ilngland.  This  she  granted  gladly.  Then,  I  saio^ 
her  majesty  would  have  a  fair  occasion  to  see  our  qneeOy 
which  she  had  so  oft  desired.  At  this  she  siniled,  and 
said,  'she  wished  that  her  estate  and  affidrs  might  per- 

'  Melfille's  Memoirs,  pp.  158-9. 
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mit  her/  and  promised  to  send  honourable  lords  and 
ladies  to  supply  her  place.^  ^  She  sent  the  earl  of  Bed- 
find  as  her  representative  to  congratulate  the  queen, 
and  to  present  her  sj^endid  christening  gifi,  a  font  of 
gold  wcffth  IOOO/.9  whidi  she  expressed  some  fear  that 
me  little  prince  might  have  over-grown.  ^^  If  you  find 
it  BOy"  saia  she,  '<  you  may  observe  that  our  good  sister 
Ins  only  to  keep  'it  for  the  next,  or  some  such  meny 
talk."  Elizabetn  appointed  Mary's  illegitimate  sister^ 
the  beautiful  countess  of  Aigrle,  to  act  as  her  proxy  at 
die  baptism  of  the  heir  of  ScoUand,  which  was  performed 
accoxduiff  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
royal  infimt  received  the  names  of  Charles  James, 
moo^  he  reigned  under  that  of  James  alone. 

Elizabeth  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  unfortunate 
hnshand  of  Mary  not  being  present  at  the  baptism  of 
hSs  royal  in&nt,  because  she  had  positively  enjomed  her 
ambaasador  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  his  conventional 
title  of  king  of  Scotland. 

This  summer  the  feuds  between  Sussex  and  Leicester 
ran  so  high,  on  the  subject  of  her  majesty's  marria^,  that 
neitlier  of  them  ventured  abroad  without  a  retmue  of 
aiBied  followers.  Sussex,  whose  mother  was  a  Howard, 
was  the  kinsman  of  the  queen,  and  his  high  sense  of  ho- 
nour rendered  him  jealous  of  the  construction  that  was 
placed  on  her  intimacy  with  her  master  of  the  horse, 
ooodbined  with  her  reluctance  to  many.  He  was  ursent 
vith  her  to  espouse  the  archduke  Charles,  and  with  nim 
were  banded  all  of  the  Howard  lineage  and  Lord  Huns- 
^on,  her  maternal  rektives.  Cecil,  her  premier,  went 
with  them  as  &r  as  his  tsautious  nature  would  permit. 
In  June  there  was  an  attempt  to  shake  his  credit  with  the 

ren,  and  he  has  noted  brieflvy  and  without  comment, 
following  incidents  in  his  diary : — 
''June,  1566,  Fulsharst,  a  fool,  was  suborned  to  speak 
slanderously  of  me  at  Greenwich  to  the  queen's  majesty, 
ftr  which  he  was  committed  to  Bridewell." 

^  16th,  a  discord  between  the  earis  of  Leicester  and 
Soasez  at  Greenwich,  there  appeased  by  her  majesty." 

'  Melville's  Memoirs. 
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<'21st.  Accord  between  the  Earls  of  Sussex  and  La- 
cester  before  her  majesty  at  Greenwich.'* 

They  were  reconciled  after  the  fashion  of  persons^  who 
arc  reluctantly  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  for  their 
hatred  was  deadly  and  unquenchaole.  The  queen  went 
soon  after  in  progress  into  Northamptonshire  and  to  Wood- 
stock. On  the  31st  of  August  she  paid  a  lonff^promised 
visit  to  the  Universitv  of  Oxford,  of  which  Leicester  had 
been  elected  chancellor.  She  was  received  at  Walvicote 
by  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  a  deputation  of  doctors  and 
heads  of  colleges  in  their  scarlet  gowns  and  hoods.  The 
staffs  of  the  superior  beadles  were  delivered  to  her  by 
the  chancellor  and  restored  again.  Mr.  Roger  Marbec^ 
the  orator  of  the  University,  made  an  el^rant  speech  to 
her  majesty,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  offer  her 
hand  to  be  kissed  by  the  orator  and  doctors.  When  Dr. 
Humphreys,  the  leader  of  the  puritan  party,  drew  near,  in 
his  turn,  to  perform  that  homage  to  his  liege  lady,  she  said  to 
him,  with  a  smile,  ^^  Mr.  Doctor,  that  loose  gown  becomes 
you  well,  I  wonder  your  notions  should  be  so  narrow."* 

About  a  mile  from  the  town,  her  majes^  was  met  and 
welcomed  by  the  mayor  and  corporation.  The  mayor 
surrendered  his  mace  into  her  hands,  which  she  returned, 
and  he  presented  to  her,  in  the  name  of  the  city,  a  cup 
of  silver,  double  gilt,  in  which  was  forty  pounds  in  ola 
gold.  She  entered  at  the  north  gate,  called  Brocardo, 
from  which  place  to  Christ  Church  Hall,  the  University 
was  ranged  in  order,  according  to  their  degrees,  and  eadb 
order  presented  her  majesty  with  Latin  verses  and  ora- 
tions. The  scholars,  kneeling  as  she  passed,  cried  "  Vi- 
vat  reginay^  and  she,  with  joyful  countenance,  responded 
^^  Gratius  egoP  When  she  came  to  Carfiix,  an  oration 
was  made  to  her  in  Greek,  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  to  which 
she  made  a  suitable  reply,  in  the  same  language.  A  ca- 
nopy was  borne  over  her,  by  four  senior  doctors,  as  she 
entered  the  church.  On  the  second  of  September  her 
maiesty  heard  the  first  half  of  an  English  play,  called 
Palamon  and  Arcite,*  "  which  had  such  tragical  success,* 
observes  old  Stowe,  "  as  was  lamentable,  three  persons 

'  Hist,  and  Antiq.  Oxon,  lib.  i.  287. 
'  Neal's  visit  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  Oxford,  MS.  Horl.  7038,  t  139. 
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being  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  wall  and  part  of  the  stair- 
case^  on  account  of  the  over-pressure  of  the  crowd,  which 
the  queen  understanding,  was  much  concerned,  and  sent 
her  own  sui^reon  to  help  those,  who  were  now  past  re- 
medy. On  tne  fourth  of  September  the  queen  heard  the 
remainder  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,^  to  her  great  content, 

'  The  author  of  this  admired  play  was  Richard  Edwards,  master  of  the 
ehUilrcii  of  her  majesty's  chapel  royal.  He  had  previously  written  the 
tragedy  of  Damon  and  Pythias.  His  verses  were  much  esteemed  in  the 
court,  and  the  following  complimentary  description  of  eight  of  Elizabeth'^ 
mai^  of  honour  can  scarcely  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader :— 

I. 
**  Howard  b  not  haughty. 
But  of  such  smiling  cheer, 
That  would  allure  each  gentle  heart 
Her  love  to  hold  full  dear. 

IX. 

"  Dacres  is  not  dangerous, 
Her  talk  is  nothing  coy. 
Her  noble  stature  may  compare 
With  Hector's  wife  of  Troy. 
III. 
"  Baynam  is  as  beautiful 
As  nature  can  devise ; 
Stead£utnes8  possess  her  heart. 
And  chastity  her  eyes. 

XV. 

'*  Arundel  is  ancient 

In  these  her  tender  years, 
In  heart,  in  voice,  in  talk^  in  deeds— 
A  matron  wise  appears. 

V. 

"  Dormer  is  a  darling. 
Of  such  a  lively  hue, 
That  whoso  feeds  his  eyes  on  her 
May  soon  her  beauty  rue. 

VI. 

«'  Coke  is  comely,  and  thereto 
In  books  sets  all  her  care, 
In  learning,  with  the  Roman  dames 
Of  right  she  may  compare. 

VII. 

"  Bridges  is  a  blessed  wight. 

And  prayeth  with  heart  and  voice, 
Which  Arom  her  cradle  hath  been  Uugbt, 
In  virtue  to  rejoice. 

VIII. 

'<  These  eight  now  serve  one  noble  queen ; 
But  if  power  were  in  me. 
For  beauty's  praise,  and  virtue's  sake, 
Each  one  a  queen  should  be.** 

Harrington*i  Nupa  Antiqua, 
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in  the  common  hall  of  Christ^s  College.  When  it 
ended,  she,  who  well  knew  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  nxefy 
omitted  those  gracious  courtesies  which  cost  a  soreraga 
nothing,  but  are  precious,  beyond  description,  to  thoK 
to  whom  they  are  vouchsafed,  sent  for  the  anthor,  aood 
gave  him  thanks  for  the  pleasure  she  had  rec^ved, 
with  promises  of  reward,  and  before  her  whole  comt 
condescended  thus  to  prattle  to  him  of  the  chaiacten 
which  had  afforded  her  two  nights'  entertainment  in  die 
hall.  "  By  Palamon,"  said  her  majesty,  '^  I  warrant  he 
dallied  not  in  love,  being  in  love  indeed.  By  Arcite,  he 
was  a  right  martial  knight,  having  a  swart  countenance 
and  a  manly  face.  By  Trecotio,  God's  pity,  what  a 
knave  it  is  I  By  Pirithous,  his  throwing  St.  Edward's 
rich  cloak  into  the  funeral  fire,  which  a  stander  by  would 
have  stayed  by  the  arm  with  an  oath."'  This  circum- 
stance appears  to  have  amused  Elizabeth  exceedingly, 
for  it  seems,  that  the  youthful  part  of  the  audience,  bemg 
new  to  the  excitement  of  dramatic  entertainments,  to^ 
some  of  the  most  lively  incidents  in  the  play  for  reality, 
without  pausing  to  reflect  on  the  absuidity  of  a  pagan 
knight,  of  the  court  of  Theseus,  being  in  possession  of 
the  cloak  of  the  royal  Anglo-Saxon  saint.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain,  that  the  fair  Emilia,  whose  part  was  enacted 
by  a  handsome  boy  of  fourteen,  appeared  on  that  occa- 
sion, not  only  in  tne  costume,  but  the  veritable  array  of 
the  recently  defunct  majesty  of  England,  qneen  Maiy, 
as  we  find  from  the  following  item  in  one  of  tne  wardrobe 
books  of  queen  Elizabeth :  "  There  was  occupied  and 
worn  at  Oxford,  in  a  play  before  her  majesty,  certain  of 
the  apparel  that  was  late  queen  Mazy 's ;  at  what  time 
there  was  lost  one  fore-quarter  of  a  gown  without  sleeves, 
of  purple  velvet,  with  satin  ground,    &c." 

Notwithstanding  the  abstraction  of  so  important  a 
portion  of  the  royal  gaberdine  of  her  sister  and  prede- 
cessor, with  which  the  roguish  representative  of  the  Athe- 

*  Anthony  A  Wood.    Warton.     Nicfaob. 
*  The  highly  curious  MS.  from  which  this  fact  is  derived  is  in  Uie  va- 
luable  collection  of  my  learned  friend,  sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  bart.,  of  Mid- 
dlehilL 
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nian  princess,  had  doubtless  guerdoned  himself,  for  his 
tnmble,  queen  Elizabeth,  in  token  of  her  approbation  of 
ioB  performance,  gave  him  eight  pounds  in  gold  In  the 
flame  pla^  was  introduced  the  cry  of  hounds  on  the  train 
ef  a  fox,  m  Theseus*  hunting  party,  which  being  imitated 
with  eood  effect,  not  on  the  stage,  but  the  quadrangle  of 
Ae  cdlege,  the  youn^  scholars  standing  in  the  windows 
were  so  greatly  excited,  that  they  cried  out,  ''There,  there  I 
he*8  caught,  he's  caught  T 

**  Oh,  excellent  I"  cried  the  queen,  merrily,  from  her 
box,  ^  These  boys  in  very  troth  are  ready  to  leap  out  of 
tiie  windows  to  follow  the  hounds."^ 

On  the  fifth  of  September  were  disputations  in  physic 
and  divinity,  in  St.  Mary's  church,  fix>m  two  o'clock  till 
seren,  before  the  queen,  at  which  time  Dr.  Westphaling 
prolonged  his  oration  to  so  unreasonable  a  length,  that 
ner  majesty,  who  intended  herself  to  speak  in  the  evening, 
aent  word  to  him, ''  to  make  an  end  of  his  discourse  with- 
mit  delay.*^  The  doctor,  having  possession  of  the  public 
ear,  paidf  no  heed  to  the  roysi  mandate,  but  held  forth 
for  half-an-hour  more,  to  tne  infinite  indignation  of  the 
queen,  who  was  not  only  especially  bored  Ey  his  intermi- 
luble  prosing;  but  prevented  firom  making  the  learned 
display  she  had  herself  meditated,  having  been  earnestly 
fldicited  to  speak,  by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  was 
present,  which  she  had  promised  to  do  when  the  dispu- 
tations were  over.  It  was  so  late  before  Dr.  Westphahn^ 
eonduded  his  harangue  that  her  majesty  was  compelled 
to  put  off'  her  own  speech  till  the  next  morning.  She 
sent  an  angry  message  to  Westphaling,  inquiring,  ^  how 
he  durst  presume  to  go  on  with  his  discourse  to  so  unrea- 
sonable a  length,  after  she  had  sent  her  commands  for  him 
to  bring  it  bnefly  to  a  close  ?"  The  learned  doctor  re- 
plied, with  great  humility,  that  having  committed  it  all 
to  memory,  he  found  it  impossible  to  omit  any  part  in 
ofder  to  shorten  it,  lest  he  should  put  himself  so  entirely  out 

1  Amb.  A  Wood.      Ath.  Oz.,  toI.  i.  p.  28a    Nichols'  Progresset. 

'  Harrington's  Nugie  Antiquie. 
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of  cue  that  he  should  forget  all  the  rest^  and  so  be  brought 
to  shame  before  the  university  and  court.  Her  majesty 
laughed  heartily,  when  she  understood  the  parrot-like 
maimer  in  which  the  poor  doctor  had  learned  his  theme, 
so  that  he  feared  to  leave  out  one  sentence,  for  fear  of 
forgetting  the  rest. 

On  the  following  morning,  she  made  her  own  oration,  in 
Latin,  before  the  whole  university,  '^  to  the  CTeat  comfort 
and  delectation  of  them  all ;"  but  in  the  midst  of  it,  ob- 
serving her  secretary  of  state,  Cecil,  standing  on  his  lame 
feet,  she  broke  off,  by  ordering  one  of  her  attendants  to 
bring  him  a  stool,  and  when  she  had  seen  him  conyeniently 
seated,  she  resiuned  her  oration,  and  went  on  to  the  end 
as  fluently  as  if  she  had  not  interrupted  herself.  This,  it 
is  supposed,  she  intended  as  a  hint  to  Westphaling  on  her 
superior  powers  of  eloquence  and  memory.* 

ller  majesty  was  feasted,  eulogized,  ana  entertwied  at 
Oxford  for  seven  successive  days.  Oil  the  last,  the  com* 
missary  and  proctors  presentea  her  majesty,  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  university,  with  six  pair  of  very  fine  gloves, 
and  to  the  nobles  and  officers  of  her  household,  some  two 
pair,  and  others  one,  which  were  thankfully  accepted 
After  dinner,  a  farewell  oration  was  addressed  to  her  ma- 
jesty in  Christ  Church,  and  the  very  walls  of  Oxford  were 
papered  with  verses  in  honour  of  her  visit.  She  was 
conducted,  by  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  heads  of  col- 
leges, as  far  as  Shotiver-hill,  where  the  earl  of  Leicester 
informed  her  their  jurisdiction  ended,  and  Mr.  Roger 
Marbeck  made  a  final  oration  to  her  majesty,  on  the  ^o^ 
ries  to  which  learning  was  likely  to  arrive  under  so  erudite 
a  sovereign.  Elizabeth  listened  with  pleasure,  returned 
a  gracious  answer,  and  looking  back  on  Oxford  with  all 

}>ossibIe  marks  of  tenderness  and  affection,  bade  them 
arewelL' 

From  Oxford  she  proceeded  to  Ricote,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Henry  Norris,  and  then  returned  to  London,  to  await 

^  Sir  John  Harrington's  Nug«  Antiqus. 
'  Hist,  and  Antiquities  Acad.   Oxon.    Anthony  A  Wood.    Holinsbcd. 
Nichols. 
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the  opening  of  the  parUament,  which,  after  six  lengthened 
prorogations,  she  had  reluctantly  summoned  to  meet  for 
thcpurpose  of  replenishing  her  empty  exchequer. 

The  birth  of  a  son  to  the  queen  of  Scots  had  strength- 
ened the  party  of  those  who  were  desirous  of  seeing  the 
succession  settled  on  the  hereditary  claimants  who  would 
oltimately  unite  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  in 
peace  and  prosperity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  protcstant 
community,  dreading  a  renewal  of  persecution  if  the 
sceptre  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  catholic  sovereign,  de- 
sireid  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  hope  of  contmuing 
under  monarchs  of  her  own  immediate  lineage. 

When  the  parliament  met,  both  parties  united  in  ad- 
dressing her  majesty  qn  the  two  subjects  most  distasteful 
to  her — ^her  marriage  and  the  settlement  of  the  royal 
succession.  She  heard  them  with  fierce  impatience,  and, 
like  a  true  daughter  of  Henry  VIIL,  bade  them  "  attend 
to  their  own  duties,  and  she  would  perform  hers."  They 
were  of  a  different  spirit  from  the  men,  who  had  crouched 
to  her  father's  bad  passions  and  ill  manners,  for  they  ex- 
erted the  independence  of  the  national  senate  by  refus- 
ing to  grant  the  supplies,  on  the  grounds  that  her  majesty 
had  not  performed  the  conditions,  on  which  the  last  were 
eiven,  and  passed  a  vote  that  nothing  of  the  kind  should 
be  done,  till  she  thought  proper  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of 
the  nation,  by  settling  the  succession.^ 

A  deputation  of  twenty  peers  addressed  the  queen  on 
the  evils  resulting  from  her  silence.  She  answered, 
hauehtily,  '^  that  she  did  not  choose  that  her  grave  should 
be  dug  while  she  was  yet  alive ;  that  the  commons  had 
acted  Tike  rebels,  and  had  treated  her  as  they  durst  not 
have  treated  her  father."  She  added,  with  infinite  scorn, 
**that  the  lords  might  pass  a  similar  vote  if  they  pleased, 
but  their  votes  were  but  empty  breath  without  her  royal 
assent."  She  called  them  "hair-brained  politicians,  unfit 
to  decide  on  such  matters,"  and  referred  herself  to  a 
committee  of  six  grave  and  discreet  councillors  of  her 
own  choosing,  "  by  whose  advice,"  she  said,  "  she  in- 
tended to  be  guided."* 

»  D'Ewes'  Journals,  12.  •  Ibid.,  124. 
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This  intemperate  and  despotic  lanffuage  did  not  suit 
the  temper  ot  the  times,  and  was  fouowed  by  the  fint 
serious  opposition  and  censure  of  the  coDdiict  of  the  sofe- 
reign,  that  had  been  heard  for  centuries  in  the  national 
senate.  Licicester,  provoked  probably  at  the  determina- 
tion of  the  queen,  not  to  risk  bestowing  a  share  in  her 
power  and  privileges  on  a  consort,  took  a  leading  part  in 
this  debate,  which  so  offended  her  that  she  forbade  him 
and  the  earl  of  Pembroke  her  presence,*  Party  recrimiuh 
tions  ran  high  on  this  subject ;  Leicester  had  avenged 
the  opposition  of  Cecil  to  his  marriaf^  with  their  sofe- 
rei^,  by  causing  it  to  be  generally  circulated,  that  the 
jealousy  of  the  premier  was  the  real  obstacle,  which  de- 
terred her  majesty,  from  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  her 
people,  and  great  ill-will  was  expressed  to  the  minister 
on  this  account,  and  public  curses  were  bestowed  on 
Huick,  the  queen's  physician,  for  having  said  aomethii^ 
in  his  professional  character,  which  had  deterred  her  ma- 
jesty from  matrimony.  On  the  27th  of  October,  a  generd 
petition  was  addressed  to  her  majesty  by  both  houses  of 
parliament,  entreating  her  either  to  choose  a  consort  or 
name  a  successor.  Elizabeth  assured  them  *'  that  she 
had  not  bound  herself  by  any  vow  of  celibacy  never  to 
trade  (as  she  termed  it)  in  that  kind  of  life  called  mar- 
riage." She  acknowlediged  ^*  that  she  thought  it  best  for 
Erivate  women,  but,  as  a  prince,  she  endeavoured  to  bend 
er  mind  to  it,  and  as  for  the  matter  of  the  soooession, 
she  promised  that  they  should  have  the  benefit  of  her 
prayers."  The  commons  were  not  content  with  this  ora- 
cular declaration,  and  passed  a  vote,  that  the  bill  for  the 
supplies  should  be  incorporated,  with  a  bill  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  succession.  The  queen  was  exasperated  at 
this  novel  step  in  the  provision  of  ways  and  means^  and 
when  it  was  communicated  to  her,  by  a  deputation  frcnn 
the  lower  house,  she  hastily  scribblea  at  the  foot  of  the 
address  her  sentiments  on  the  occasion,  which,  according 
to  a  notation  in  cipher,  added  by  sir  William  Cecil,  she 
repeated,  by  way  of  answer,'  to  Mr.  Speaker  and  thirty 

*  Burleigh  papers. 
'  The  paper  written  on,  in  her  hurried  ninniog  hand,  is  ttill  to  be  leen 
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members  of  the  house  of  commons,  who  brought  up  the 
imlucky  address,  Nov.  14,  1566.  It  is  to  be  hoped  her 
speech  was  more  perspicuous  than  her  notes  of  it,  or  little 
coald  the  commons  learn  further,  than  that  their  liege 
lady  was  in  a  rage: — 

**  I  know  no  reaion  why  any  my  private  answers  to  the  realm  should 
i  tor  prologue  to  a  subsidy  voto ;  neither  yet  do  I  understand  why 
audacity  should  be  used  to  make  without  my  licence  an  Act  of  ray 
Iflu  Are  my  words  like  lawyer's  books,  which  now-a-days  go  to  the 
wira-dimwers,  to  make  subtle  doings  more  plain  ?  Is  there  no  hold  of  my 
lyech  without  an  act  to  compel  me  to  couBrm  !  Shall  my  princely  con- 
•mt  be  turned  to  strengthen  my  words,  that  be  not  of  thcmselres  substan- 
tives? Say  no  more  at  this  time,  but  if  these  fellows— (we  fear  she  meant 
fht  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  this  irrererent  word  fdlow) — 
ware  well  answered,  and  paid  with  lawful  coin,  there  would  be  no  fewer 
•oonterfeits  among  them !" 

The  commons  regarded  this  intimation  as  a  breach  of 
their  privileges,  and  allowed  the  bill  for  the  supplies — that 
business  to  which  alone  her  majesty  was  desirous  they 
should  direct  their  attention,  to  remain  unnoticed.  They 
maintained  with  unwonted  independence,  '^  that  since 
the  queen  would  not  marry,  she  ought  to  be  compelled 
to  name  her  successor,  and  that  her  refusing  to  do  so, 
proceeded  from  feelings  which  could  only  be  entertained 
by  weak  princes  and  mint-hearted  women."  ^  Elizabeth 
was  mortified  at  this  language,  but  felt  that  she  reisned 
solely  by  the  will  and  affections  of  her  own  people,  whose 
lepresentatives  she  had  insulted.  France,  Spain,  Scot- 
landy  Rome,  were  ready  to  unite  against  her  if  she  took 
one  j&lse  step ;  and  she  was  without  money.  It  was  not 
in  her  temper  to  retract,  but  she  well  knew  how  to  ca- 
jole, and  sending  for  thirty  members  from  each  house, 
the  assured  them  of  her  lovmff  affection  and  desire  to  do 
aU  that  her  subjects*  weal  required,  and  that,  understand- 
ing that  the  house  was  willing  to  grant  her  an  extra 
Bubaidy  if  she  would  declare  her  successor;  she  could 
only  say,  *^  that  half  would  content  her,  as  she  consi- 
dered that  money  in  her  subjects'  purses  was  as  good  as 


1^  the  Lansdowne  MSS.,  Brit.  Museum,  No.  1236,  fol.  42.     A  sen- 

J  or  two,  unconnected  in  sense,  precedes  those  we  have  quoted.     A 

specimen  of  this  autograph  is  engraved  in  Netherclift's^  autographs  of 
iUostrioos  women  of  Great  Britain, — a  work  of  great  merit, 
'  D'Ewes'  Journals  of  Parliament. 
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in  her  own  exchequer,"  *  This  popular  Bentiment  ob- 
tained from  the  parliament  the  really  ample  grant 
of  one  fiilccntb  and  one  tenth  fh>m  toe  people,  and 
four  shillings  in  the  pound  from  the  clei^y,  unfet- 
tered liy  any  conditions  whatsoever.  When  Elizabetk 
had  euincd  tuis  jMint,  she  dismissed  her  parliament  tritli- 
out  delay,  in  a  half  pathetic,  half  vituperative  speech 
from  the  throne ;  observing  in  the  commencement  of  het 
harangue,  "  that  although  ner  lord  keeper  (Bacon)  hid 
addressed  them,  she  remembered  that  a  prince's  own 
words  bore  more  weight  with  them  than  those  that  were 
spoken  by  her  cotinnand."  She  complained  bitterly  of 
*'  the  dissimnlation  that  she  had  found  among  them 
when  she  was  herself  all  plainness.  As  for  her  successor,* 
she  said,  "  they  might,  perhaps,  have  a  wiser  or  more 
learned  to  reign  over  tncni,  but  one  more  careful  for 
their  weal  they  could  not  have,  but  whether  she  ever 
lived  to  meet  them  again,  or  whoever  it  might  be,  she 
bade  thcni  beware  how  they  again  tried  their  prince's 
patience  as  they  had  done  hers.  And  now,  to  conclnile,' 
said  her  majesty,  "  not  meaning  to  make  a  Lent  of 
Christmas,  the  niost  part  of  you  may  assure  yourselves 
that  you  depart  in  your  prince's  grace." ' 

At  the  very  period  of  this  stormy  excitement,  Eliza- 
beth was  secretly  amusing  herself  with  the  almost  ex- 
ploded chimeras  of  alchemy,  for  Cecil,  in  his  diarv  has 
noted  that,  in  January,  1567,  "  Cornelius  Lanov,  a 
IJutchnian,  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  abusing  the 
queen's  majesty,  in  promising  to  make  the  elixir."  This 
impastor  had  been  permitted  to  have  his  laboratory  (it 
Somerset  house,  where  he  had  deceived  many  hv.  pro- 
mising to  convert  any  metal  into  gold.  To  the  queen  a 
more  flattering  delusion  had  been  held  forth,  even  the 
draught  of  perpetual  life  and  youth,  and  her  strong  in- 
tellect had  been  duped  into  a  persuasion  that  it  was  in 
the  power  of  a  foreign  empiric  to  confer  the  boon  of  im- 
monalitv  unon  her.  The  particulars  of  this  transaction 
would  Qoubtless  afford  a  curious  page  in  the  personal 
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history  of  the  mighty  EKzabeth.  That  she  was  a  believer 
in  the  occult  sciences,  and  an  encourager  of  those  who 
practised  the  forbidden  arts  of  divination  and  trans- 
mutation^  no  one  who  has  read  the  diary  of  her  pet  con- 
juror. Dr.  Dee,  can  doubt.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  an 
instrument  used  by  her  to  practise  on  the  credulity  of 
other  princes,  and  that,  through  his  agency,  she  was  en- 
abled to  penetrate  into  many  secret  plots  and  associa- 
tions in  her  own  realm,  but  she  placed  apparently  an 
absurd  reliance  on  his  predictions  herself.  She  even 
condescended  with  her  whole  court  and  privy  council  to 
visit  him  one  day  at  Mortlake,  when  it  was  her  gracious 
intention  to  have  examined  his  library,  and  entered  into 
further  conference,  but  understanding  that  his  wife  had 
only  been  buried  four  boui3,  she  contented  herself  with 
a  peep  into  his  magic  mirror,  which  he  brought  to  her.^ 
•*  Her  majesty,"  says  Dee,  "  being  taken  down  from  her 
horse  by  the  earl  of  Leicester,  master  of  the  horse,  at 
the  church  wall,  at  Mortlake,  did  see  some  of  the  pro- 
perties of  that  glass,  to  her  majesty's  great  contentment 
and  delight."' 

A  strange  sieht,  in  sooth,  it  must  have  been  for  the  good 
people  of  Mortuake,  who  had  witnessed  in  the  morning  the 
interment  of  the  wizard's  wife  in  the  churchyard,  to  behold 
in  the  afternoon  the 'maiden  majesty  of  England,  holding 
conference  with  the  occult  widower  under  ilie  same 
church  wall,  on  the  flowery  margin  of  the  Thames.  Nay, 
more,  alighting  from  her  stately  palfrey,  to  read  a  for- 
bidden page  of  friturity  in  the  dim  depths  of  his  wondrous 
mirror' — ebon  framed,  and  in  shape  and  size  resembling 
some  antique  hand-screen — while  her  gay  and  ambitious 
master  of  the  horse,  scarcely  refrained,  perchance,  from 
compelling  the  oracle  to  reflect  his  own  handsome  face 
to  tne  royal  eye,  as  that  of  the  man  whom  the  fates  had 
decided  it  was  her  destiny  to  wed.  Many,  however, 
were   the   secret  consultations  Dee   held  with  queen 

'  Diary  of  Dr.  Dec,  edited  by  James  O.  Halliwell,  Esq.,  published  by 
the  Camden  Society.     Dee's  Compendious  Memorial.  ^  '  Ibid. 

'  Last  summer,  this  identical  mirror  attracted  much  attention  at  the 
priTate  view  of  Horace  Walpole's  collection,  at  Straw  berry- hill,  and  was 
sold,  after  great  competition,  for  fifteen  guineas. 
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Elizabeth  at  Windsor,  and  Richmond,  and  e?en  at 
Whitehall ;  and  when  she  passed  that  way  she  hanomed 
him  with  especial  greetings. 

*^  September  ITth,"  says  he,  *^  the  queen's  mqestj 
came  h*om  Richmond,  in  her  coach,  the  higher  way  of 
Mortlake  field,  and  when  she  came  right  against  the 
chm'ch,  she  tmrncd  down  towards  my  house ;  and  when 
she  was  against  my  garden  in  the  field,  she  stood  there 
a  good  while,  and  then  came  into  the  street  at  the  mat 
gate  of  the  field,  where,  espying  me  at  my  door  maung 
obeisances  to  her  majesty,  she  oeckoned  me  to  come  to 
her  coach  side ;  she  very  speedily  pulled  off  her  glove  and 
gave  me  her  hand  to  Liss,  and  to  be  short,  asked  me  to 
resort  to  her  court,  and  to  give  her  to  wete  (know)  whea 
I  came  there." '  He  also  had  flattered  Elizabeth  with 
promises  of  perennial  youth  and  beauty,  from  his  antici- 
pated discovery  of  the  elixir  of  Ufe,  and  the  proroect  of 
unbounded  wealth,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  arrived  at 
the  |)ower  of  bringing  to  practical  purpose  his  secret 
of  transmuting  the  baser  metals  into  gold* 

After  years  of  false  but  not  fruitless  trickexy^  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  arrived  at  the  point  of  projection^  having 
cut  a  piece  of  metal  out  of  a  brass  warming-pan,  and 
merely  heating  it  by  the  fire  and  pouring  on  it  a  potion 
of  his  elixir,  converted  it  into  pure  silver.  He  is  said  to 
have  sent  the  warming-pan  with  the  piece  of  silver  to 
the  queen,  that  she  mignt  see  with  her  own  eyes  the 
miracle,  and  be  convinced  that  they  were  the  veritable 
parts  that  had  been  severed  from  each  other,  by  the  exact 
manner  in  which  they  corresponded  after  the  transmuta- 
tion had  been  effected.'  Ilis  frequent  impositions  on 
the  judgment  of  the  queen,  did  not  cure  her  of  the 
partiality  with  which  she  regarded  him,  and  after  a  ioi^ 
residence  on  the  continent,  she  wooed  him  to  return  to 
England,  which  he  did,  travelling  with  three  coachea^ 
each  with  four  horses,  in  state,  Uttle  inferior  to  that  of  an 
ambassador.  A  guard  of  soldiers  was  sent  to  defend 
him  from  molestation  or  plunder  on  the  road.  Imme- 
diately on  his  arrival,  he  nad  an  audience  of  the  queen, 

'  Dee*8  Diary.  •  Godw^in's  Lives  of  the  Neeramaneen. 
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at  Richmond,  by  whom  he  was  most  gracioiisly  received. 
She  issued  her  especial  orders  that  ne  should  do  what 
lie  liked  in  chemistry  and  philosophy,  and  that  no  one 
should  on  any  account  interrupt  him.  He  held  two 
livings  in  the  church,  through  the  patronage  of  his  royal 
mistress,  though  he  was  suspected  oy  her  loyal  lieges  of 
being  in  direct  correspondence  and  friendship  wiui  the 
powers  of  eviL  Elizabeth  finally  bestowed  upon  him 
the  chancellorship  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral^ 

The  very  accurate  accounts  that  were  kept,  by  the 
officers  of  rllizabeth's  wardrobe,  of  every  article  of  the 
rojal  dress  and  decorations,  are  evidenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing amusmg  entiy,  from  the  highly  curious  MS.  per- 
taining  to  that  department,  to  wmcn  we  have  referred 
before; — 

**  IxMt  from  her  majesty's  back  the  1 7th  of  January,  anno  10  R.  Elii. 
at  Westminster,  one  aglet  of  gold  enamelled  blue,  set  upon  a  gown  of  pur- 
pla  velvet,  the  ground  satin ;  the  gown  set  all  over  with  aglets  of  two  sorts, 
dw  aglet  which  is  lost  being  of  the  bigger  sort.  Mem.,  That  the  16th 
of 'April  anno  6)  R.  Eliz.  her  majesty  wore  a  hat  having  a  band  of  gold 
flBMndled  with  knots,  and  set  with  twelve  small  rubies  or  garnets,  at 
wliiah  time  one  of  the  said  rubies  was  lost.  Item»  Lost  from  her  ma* 
jtily's  back  at  WilUngton,  the  16th  of  July,  one  aglet  of  gold  enamelled 
wvte.  Item,  One  pearl  and  a  tassel  of  gold  being  lost  from  her  ma- 
JMlj'a  }mA^  oiflfthe  French  gown  c£  black  satin,  the  15th  day  of  July,  at 
Oiwowieh."* 

These  inlets  were  ornamental  loops,  or  ejlets,  of 
soldsmiths'  work,  with  which  Elizabeth  s  robes  appear  to 
ha.ve  been  thickly  besprinkled ;  they  were  movable,  and 
dimeed  from  one  dress  to  another,  according  to  pleasure, 
and  sne  had  various  sets  of  them  of  different  colours  and 
patterns ;  some  gold  enamelled  white,  some  blue,  others 
purple,  and  some  enriched  with  pearls  and  gems.  Mani- 
Sbld  are  the  entries  in  the  said  wardrobe  book,  of  the 
keaes  her  majesty  sustidned  in  these  decorations ;  in  one 
instance  the  record  is  entered  in  regal  style.  **  Item — 
lost  from  the  face  of  a  gown,  in  our  wearing  the  same 
atCheynes,  July  anno  12.,  one  piur  of  small  aglets, 
enamelled  blue,  parcel  of  183  pair."  The  inference  of 
the  reader  would  naturally  be,  that  her  majesty's  yeo- 

'  Godwin's  Life  of  Dee. 
*  Ex.  MSS.  PhiUipps'  Middle  Hill  Collection. 
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men  of  the  robes  must  have  performed  their  duties  very 
negligently  to  allow  such  insecure  stitching  to  be  used 
in  her  service ;  but  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  a  con- 
temporary MS.,  thai  when  the  queen  dined  in  public  on 
one  of  her  progresses,  some  of  those  that  stood  about  her 
cut  aglets  from  her  majesty's  dress,  and  that  not  out  cStL 
j)ilfenng  disposition,  but  from  feelings  of  lojal  enthu- 
siasm for  the  sake  of  possessing  something  that  had  been 
worn  by  their  adored  liege  lady.  Her  losses  of  jewel- 
lery were  not  confined  to  aglets.  At  Oatlands,  in  the 
month  of  Jimc,  she  was  minus  four  buttons  of  gold,  ena- 
melled white  and  blue  ;  and  at  Hampton  court,  in  the 
month  of  January,  in  the  following  year,  four  pair  of 
]K)mander  buttons. 

"  Item,  Lost  from  her  majesty's  back,  the  25th  of  December,  anno  15. 
one  ta&sel  and  one  middle  piece  of  gold  from  a  knotted  button,  contaiaiag 
thre:  pearls  in  de  pece.  Lost  from  her  majesty *s  back,  17th  of  NoTembcr, 
one  eft  of  gold." 

Pope's  sarcastic  lines  on  the  habit  of  mind  of  some 
females,  who  seem  to  employ  equal  depth  of  stratagem 
on  matters  of  trifling  import  as  on  the  government 
of  a  state,  never  sure  received  completer  historical 
illustration,  than  when  the  acute  heads  of  Elizabeth 
and  Cecil  plotted  together  to  obtain  surreptitiously  the 
senices  ol  a  tailor,  employed  by  the  queen-regent  of 
France,  Catherine  de  Medicis.  The  ffo&t  with  which 
the  prime  minister  of  England  enters  into  this  intrigue, 
rather  authenticates  the  statement  of  Parsons,  the  Jesuit, 
that  he  was  the  son  of  an  operative  tailor,^  being  in  the 
same  predicament  with  Pepys,  whose  affectionate  in- 
stincts towards  his  paternal  craft  have  more  recendy 
diverted  all  the  world. 

**  The  queen's  majesty,"  wrote  Cecil  to  Sir  Henry 
Norris,  the  ambassador  at  Paris,  ^^  would  fain  have  a  tailor 
that  had  skill,  to  make  her  apparel  both  after  the  Italian 
and  French  manner,  and  she  thinketh  that  you  might 

'  The  highest  preferment  his  father,  Richard  Cecil,  ever  obtained,  vas 
yeoman  of  the  robes;  he  had  previously  served  Henry  VIIL  and  £d« 
vrard  VT.,  in  some  wardrobe  vocation,  but  whether  he  had  ever  bandied 
shears  and  needle  according  to  the  statement  of  Parsons,  must  remain 
matter  of  speculation. 
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use  some  means  to  obtain  some  one  that  serveth  the 
French  queen^  without  mentioning  any  manner  of  re- 
quest in  our  queen's  majesty's  name.  First  cause  your 
lady  to  get  such  a  one.  The  gist  of  the  intrigue  was, 
that  the  tailor  was  to  be  enticed  into  England  by  the 
agency  of  Lady  Norris,  without  Catherine  de  Medicis 
knowing  the  matter,  lest  that  queen  should  formally  offer 
the  services  of  the  man  of  stitch,  and  thus  entail  a  poU- 
tical  obligation  on  the  majesty  of.England. 

The  time  and  talents  of  this  profound  statesman  were 
also  employed  by  Elizabeth  in  aevising  a  truly  ludicrous 
proclamation  to  prevent  unskilful  painters,  gravers,  and 

Erinters  from  doing  injustice  to  the  goodly  Uneaments  of 
er  gracious  countenance,  by  presuming  to  attempt  por- 
traitures of  her  till  some  cunning  person  should  have 
made  such  a  perfect  representation  as  might  serve  for  a 
pattern  meet  to  be  followed.  But  even  when  this  state 
pattern  was  provided,  none  were  to  be  dlowed  to  copy 
It  but  persons  of  understanding,  nor  even  such  as  were, 
unless  duly  authorized  by  a  licence.  As  for  the  ill-fa- 
voured portraits  of  her  majesty  that  had  already  been 
TBshly  perpetrated,  they  were  absolutely  prohibited,  as 
contrabana  articles,  and  were  not  permitted  to  be  exposed 
for  sale,  "  till  such  should  be  reformed  as  were  reform- 
able."* 

Elizabeth,  though  drawing  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  her  accomplishments,  was  so  little  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  art,  that  she  objected  to  allow  any 
shades  to  be  used  by  her  court  painter,  as  she  considered 
all  dark  tints  injurious  to  the  fairness  and  smoothness 
of  complexion  and  contour ;  hence,  the  Chinese  flatness 
and  insipidity  which  is  generally  the  prevailing  charac- 
teristic of  her  portraits. 

In  Februarv,  1567,  the  horrible  and  mysterious  mur- 
der of  the  unfortunate  husband  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots 
took  place,  under  circumstances,  artfully  contrived  by 
the  perpetrators  of  this  atrocious  deed,  to  flin^  a  strong 
suspicion  of  the  crime  on  their  hapless  sovereign.  Eli- 
zabeth's first  impulse,  on  learning  this  tragic  event,  was 

>  Aikin's  Elizabeth. 
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to  send  lady  Howard  and  lad  v  Cecil  to  her  ill-aciBed 
cousin,  ladv  Lenox,  whom  she  had  detained  now  c«o 
years  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  to  break  to  her  die 
agonizing  news  of  the  calamitv  that  had  be&Uen  h& 
In  the  evening,  she  sent  her  own  physician.  Dr.  Hoick, 
to  yisit  her,  and  the  dean  of  Westminster  to  offer  her 
consolation.'  It  is  possible  that  if  thb  experienocd  ladj 
had  been  allowed  to  join  her  hu^HUid  and  son  in  Seol- 
land,  on  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  the  lattnv  her  coan- 
cils  and  mediation  mi^t  have  operated  to  prevent  moft 
of  those  unhappy  diflerences  between  the  roval  paii^ 
which  were  fomented  by  their  mutual  fbeSb  Si^ow  thu 
the  worst  that  could  befal  had  happened,  Eliiabeth  le- 
stored  lady  Lenox  and  her  youngiest  son,  Charlei»  to 
liberty,  and  treated  her  with  tenderness  and  oonsidei»» 
tion.  Both  the  countess  and  her  husband  having  beco 
led  to  believe  that  the  Scottish  queen  was  deepiv  impli- 
cated in  the  murder  of  their  son,  appealed  to  uiabetk 
for  vengeance,  and  especially  to  bring  BothwcU  to  an 
open  trial  for  his  share  in  the  transaction. 

Elizabeth  wrote,  in  the  enei|i;etic  spint  of  a  daughier 
of  the  Plantagenets,  to  her  unhappy  cousin  Marr  Sdiart^ 
conjuring  her  to  act  as  became  her  m  this  fi^gfatliil  criu 
She  says : — *^  For  the  love  of  God,  madame,  use  sodi 
sincerity  and  prudence  in  this  case,  which  touches  yoa 
so  nearly,  that  all  the  world  may  have  reason  to  jo^ 
you  innocent  of  so  enormous  a  crime — a  thinir,  whidi 
unless  you  do,  you  will  be  worthily  blotted  out  from  the 
rank  oif  princesses,  and  rendered,  not  undeservedlv,  the 
opprobrium  of  the  vulgar;  rather  than  which  fate  noold 
be&l  you,  I  should  wish  you  an  honourable  sepuldiR^ 
instead  of  a  stained  life.***'  This  letter  was  written  at 
the  instance  of  Damley*s  fiither,  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who 
was  desirous  of  having  BothwelFs  trial  postponed  till  be 
could  obtain  further  proo6  of  his  ffuilt,  but  Marv  wn 
in  the  hands  of  Bothwell  and  his  taction.  Eliza^th'i 
letter  fell  into  the  possession  of  Maitland,  wboee  intereit 
it  was  to  suppress  it,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 

'  Cecil  to  Norris  in  Aikin's  Elisabetb. 
'  Robertson's  Appetidtt, 
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never  reached  her  at  all.  Maitland  attended  Bothwell 
L  his  trial,  and  he  was  acquitted.^  Elizabeth,  of  course, 
otived  no  answer  to  her  letter,  which  mi^ht  have  led 
acute  a  princess  to  suspect  that  it  had  been  inter- 
pted  or  detained,  especially  when  she  understood  that 
liad  passed  into  hands  so  suspicious  as  those  of  Mait- 
nd,  whose  fidsehood  she  had  good  reason  to  know, 
iowever,  it  suited  her  policy  to  consider  Mary  as  a  state 
iminal,  and  she  eagerly  received  the  strong  tide  of  cir* 
imstantial  evidence  as  confirmation  of  her  guilt  On 
e  subject  of  Mary's  marriage  with  Bothwell,  Elizabeth 
Xtfessed  heraelf  with  great  severity,  not  only  on  account 
'its  appearing  an  outrage  agidnst  every  proper  feelings 
It  because  she  anticipated  that  an  immecuate  league 
rtween  the  new  consort  of  the  Scottish  queen  and 
nmce  would  be  the  result'  There  can  be  little  doubt 
It  this  would  have  been  the  case  if  Mary's  marriage 
tth  that  ruffian  had  been  her  own  choice,  or  anything 
It  the  ofi^ring  of  dire  necessity.  Mary's  kindred  and 
e  court  of  France  treated  him,  by  the  advice  of  the 
obassador,  Du  Croc,  who  was  the  friend  and  con- 
lant  of  the  hapless  queen,  with  the  scorn  he  merited.' 
hey  would  not  acknowledge  him  in  any  way,  there- 
le  Elizabeth  was  very  soon  relieved  from  her  appre- 
aision  of  a  dangerous  coalition  between  Bothwell  and 
eance. 

Relentlessly  as  Elizabeth  had  laboured  to  undermine 
m  throne  of  Mary  Stuart,  she  no  sooner  beheld  it  in 
Mt,  and  the  queen  a  degraded  and  heart-broken  cap- 
re  in  the  hands  of  the  fierce  oligarchy,  whom  her 
achinations  and  her  gold  had  spirited  up  against  their 
▼ereign,  than  her  mind  misgave  her.  The  blow  that 
id  been  successfully  struck  at  her  hated  rival  might 
bound  upon  herself,  by  demonstrating  to  her  own 
bjects  the  fact  that  crowned  heads  were  amenable  to 
e  delegates  of  the  people,  not  only  for  misgovemment. 
It  fi>r  personal  crimes — a  principle  whi(£  no  Tudor 

»  TyUer,     Lingard.  •  Tytlcr. 

*  Letters  of  Mary  queen  of  Soots,  edited  by  Agnes  Strickland,  toI.  i., 
w  edition,  pp.  50, 5 1, 'published  by  Colburn.  See  likewise  the  doeoment 
tlM  old  fVencfa  in  Mr.  Tytler's  Appendix  to  History  of  Scotland. 
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sovereign  could  desire  to  see  established  in  England. 
Yet  she,  Elizabeth,  the  most  despotic  monarch,  save  and 
except  her  father,  that  ever  swayed  the  sceptre  of  this 
realm,  had  nourished  the  spirit  of  revolt  against  regal 
authority  in  the  dominions  of  her  neighbour,  and  for 
the  sake  of  personal  vengeance  on  a  fairer  woman  than 
herself,  had  committed  a  political  sin  against  her  own 
privileged  and  peculiar  class,  by  teaching  others  to  set 
at  nought 

*•  The  divinity 
That  hedges  in  a  king.'* 

The  recent  proceedings  in  Scotland,  the  movements 
of  the  Huguenots  in  France  and  in  Flanders,  were  signs 
of  the  tendency  of  the  times  towards  a  general  emanci- 
pation from  the  restraints  which  governments  and  state 
creeds  had  imposed  on  the  minds  of  men.  The  spiritual 
yoke  of  Rome  had  been  broken  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  the  elements  of  political  revolution  were 
agitating  the  western  nations.  Elizabeth  had  fed  the 
flame  for  the  sake  of  embarrassing  the  hostile  sovereigns, 
who  were  ready  to  impugn  her  title  to  the  crown  she 
wore,  but  she  was  the  most  arbitrarj^  of  all  in  her  de- 
tentiination  to  crush  the  same  spirit  in  her  own  realm. 
A  party  was,  however,  struggling  into  existence,  whose 
object  was  to  establish  the  right  of  senates  to  hold  the 
sovereign  in  check,  and  Elizabeth  already  began  to  feel 
its  influence. 

Her  own  parliament  had  recently  opposed  her  will, 
and  attempted  to  dictate  to  her  the  line  of  conduct  they 
considered  it  was  her  duty  to  adopt,  and  if  encouragecl 
by  the  example  of  the  successful  revolt  of  Mary  Stuart^s 
subjects,  they  might  ere  long  treat  herself  with  as  httle 
ceremony.  In  the  first  revulsion  caused  by  these  re- 
flections, Elizabeth  despatched  Throckmorton  to  Scot- 
land, on  a  mission  of  comfort  to  the  captive  queen,  and  of 
stem  remonstrance  to  her  former  tools  and  pensioners — 
Murray  and  his  triumphant  faction.  While  Marj- 
was  exposed  to  every  bitter  insult  and  indignity,  during 
her  woful  incarceration  at  Lochleven,  Elizabetli  wTOte  to 
the  queen-regent  of  France,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  the 
following  letter,  which  casts  a  pecuUar  light  on  the  ap- 
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parent  inconsistency  of  her  political  conduct  at   this 
period  with  regard  to  her  royal  kinswoman : — 

"  Oct.  16, 1567. 

"  Having  learned  by  your  letter,  madamc,  of  which  Monsieur  Pasquier 
is  the  bearer,  your  honourable  intention,  and  that  of  the  king,  my  bro- 
ther, on  the  part  of  my  desolate  cousin,  the  queen  of  Scots,  I  rejoice 
inc  very  much  to  see  that  one  prince  takes  to  heart  the  wrongs  done  to 
Another^  having  a  hatred  to  tliat  metamorphosis,  where  the  head  is  re- 
moved to  the  foot,  and  the  heels  hold  the  highest  place.  I  promise  you, 
madame,  that  even  if  mv  consanguinity  did  not  constrain  me  to  wish 
her  all  honour,  her  example  would  seem  too  terrible  for  neighbours  to  be- 
hold, and  for  all  princes  to  hear.  These  evils  oflen  resemble  the  noxious 
influence  of  some  baleful  planet,  which,  commencing  in  one  place,  with- 
out the  good  power,  might  well  fall  in  another,  not  that  (God  be  thanked) 
I  have  any  doubts  on  my  part,  wishing  that  neither  the  king  my  good 
brother,  nor  any  other  prince  had  more  cause  to  chastise  their  bad  sub- 
jects, than  I  have  to  avenge  myself  on  mine,  which  are  always  as  faithful 
to  roe  as  I  could  desire  ;  notwithstanding  which  I  never  fail  to  condole 
with  those  princes  who  have  cause  to  be  angry.  Even  those  troubles 
that  formerly  began  with  the  king  have  vexed  me  before  now. 

"  Monsieur  Pasquier  (as  I  believe)  thinks  I  have  no  French,  by  the 
passions  of  laughter  into  which  he  throws  me,  by  the  formal  precision  with 
which  he  speaks,  and  expresses  himself. 

**  Beseeching  you,  madame,  if  I  can  at  this  time  do  you  any  pleasure, 
you  will  let  me  know,  that  I  may  acquit  myself  as  a  good  friend  on 
your  part.  In  the  meantime,  I  cannot  cease  to  pray  the  Creator  to  guard 
the  king  and  yourself  from  your  bad  subjects,  and  to  have  you  always  in 
his  holy  care. 

"  In  haste,  at  Hampton  Court,  this  16th  of  October  (1567). 

'*  Your  good  sister  and  cousin, 

*•  Elizabeth.'*' 

The  commiseration  affected  by  Elizabeth  in  this  let- 
ter for  the  troubles  she  had  industriously  fomented  in 
the  dominions,  both  of  Mary  Stuart  and  Charles  IX., 
was,  doubtless,  galling  in  the  extreme  to  tjie  proud  Ca- 
therine de  Medicis.  In  her  answer,  some  months 
afterwards,  that  princess  retorts,  in  the  keenness  of 
Italian  sarcasm,  her  own  words  upon  the  English  queen.* 

'  Tliis  remarkable  letter  is  translated  from  the  original  French,  and 
has  never  before  been  introduced  into  Elizabeth's  biography,  being  one  of 
the  precious  transcripts  from  the  royal  autographs  in  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary at  St.  Petersburg,  which  by  gracious  permission,  were  transmitted 
to  me  last  November,  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  librarian  to  the  emperor.  See 
also  Letters  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  vol.  i.,  new  edition,  pp.  55,  56. 

•  Catherine's  bitterly  sarcastic  reply  to  this  letter,  in  the  succeeding 
May,  when  her  daughter-in-law,  the  fugitive  queen  of  Scots,  was  a  pri- 
soner in  Elizabeth's  dominions,  may  be  seen  at  full  length  in  the  chain  of 
historical  correspondence  embodied  in  the  letters  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
vol.  i.,  new  edition,  pp.  71— '73. 
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Elizabeth  was  at  this  time  amusing  herself  with  the 
matrimonial  negotiations  which  were  actiyely  renewed 
for  her  marriage  with  the  accomplished  archduke  Charies, 
youngest  son  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  L^  and  brother 
to  Maximilian  IL,  the  reigning  emperor  of  Germany. 
The  religion  of  the  archduke  was  the  only  impediment 
to  an  alliance^  which  Elizabeth  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
sidered with  more  complacency  than  any  other  of  her 
numerous  offers.  The  earl  of  Sussex^  her  grand  cham- 
berlain, the  well-known  opponent  of  Leicester,  was  the 
ambassador  in  the  treaty,  and  prosecuted  his  mission 
with  great  zeal,  in  hopes  of  giving  a  check  to  the  ab- 
sorbing favouritism  of  his  adversary.  The  letters  of  this 
magnificent  noble  are  worthy  of  his  high  character ;  he 
draws,  for  his  mistress's  information,  a  very  graphic 
picture  of  her  suitor : — * 

"  His  highness,"  writes  Sussex  to  the  queen,  "  is  of  person  higher, 
surely,  a  good  deal  than  ray  lord  marquis  (of  Baden)  his  hair  of  head  and 
beard,  a  light  auburn  ;  his  face  well  proportioned,  amiablie,  and  of  a  tery 
good  complexion,  without  shew  of  redness  or  over  paleoesa;  bis  eouote- 
nance  and  speech  cheerful,  very  courteous,  but  stately.     His  body  Tcry 
well    shaped,  without  deformity  or  blemish ;  his  hands  very  good  and 
fair ;  his  legs  clean,  well-proportioned,  and  of  sufficient  bigness  tat  bis 
stature ;  his  foot  a^  good  as  may  be.     So  as,  upon  my  duty  to  your  ma- 
jesty, I  find  not  one  deformity,  misshape,  or  anything  to  be  noted  worthy 
of  misliking  in  his  whole  person  ;  but  contrariwise,  I  find  his  whole  shape 
to  be  good  in  all  respects,  and  such  as  is  rarely  found  in  a  prince.     His 
highness,  besides  his  natural  language  of  Dutch  (German),  speaketb,  very 
well,  Spanish  and  Italian,  and,  as  I  hear,  Latin.     His  dealings  with  me 
are  very  wise ;  his  conversation  such  as  much  contents  me,  and^as  I  bear, 
not  one  returns  discontented  from  his  company.     He  is  greatly  bdored 
here  of  all  men.     The  chiefest  gallants  of  these  parts  are  his  men,  and 
follow  his  court,  and  truly  we  cannot  be  so  glad  to  have  bim  eome  to  us 
as  they  will  be  sad  here  to  have  him  go  from  them.     He  is  reported  to  be 
valiant  and  of  great  courage  in  defending  all  his  countries  from  the  Turks, 
and  in  making  them  keep  his  rules.    And  he  is  universally  (which  I  most 
weigh)  noted  to  be  of  such  virtue  tliat  he  was  never  spotted  or  touched 
with  any  notable  vice  or  crime,  which  is  much  in  a  prince  of  his  years, 
endowed  with  such   qualities.     He  delights  much   in  bunting,  riding, 
hawking,  and  exercise  of  feats  of  arms,  and  hearing  of  music,  whereof  ht 
hath  very  good.     He  hath,  as  I  hear,  some  understanding  in  astronomy 
and  cosmography,  and  takes  pleasure  in  clocks  that  set  forth  the  course  of 
the  planets.     He  hath  for  his  portion  the  countries  of  Styria,  Camiola, 
Trieste,   and  Istria,  and  the  government  of  what  remains  in  Croatin, 
where  he  may  ride,  without  entering  any  other  man's  territories,  800 
miles. 

*  Lodge's  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  448. 
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**  Sine*  th«  writing  of  my  other  letters,''  continues  Sussex,  ^  I  took  oc- 
casion to  go  to  the  archduke  in  order  to  sound  him  in  all  causes,  and  to 
feel  whether  what  he  had  uttered  to  roe  proceeded  from  him  bonajide,  or 
were  but  words  of  form.  At  my  coming,  hb  highness  willed  me  to  go 
into  his  bed-chamber,  where,  the  doors  being  shut  and  no  person  present, 
we  had  long  talk,  the  effect  whereof  I  will  recite  to  your  majesty  as  near  as 
I  can.  You,  I  said,  were  free  to  marry  where  it  should  please  God  to  put  you 
in  the  heart  to  like,  and  you  had  given  no  grateful  ear  to  any  motion  of 
marriage  before  this,  although  you  had  received  sundry  great  offers  from 
otbcrs,  I  would  therefore  be  as  bold  with  bis  highness  as  I  was  with  your 
majesty,  and  therefore  bcseeched  him  to  let  me,  on  his  honour,  under- 
stand whether  he  earnestly  desired  for  love  of  your  person,  and  had  deter- 
mined in  his  heart  for  this  marriage,  or  else  to  satisfy  others  that  procured 
him  thereto,  and  cared  not  what  became  thereof,  for  in  the  one  I  would 
aenre  your  majesty  and  him  truly,  and  in  the  other  I  was  not  a  person  of 
that  quality  to  be  made  a  convenient  minister. 

**  His  highness  answered,  '  Count,  I  have  heard  by  the  emperor  of  your 
dealing  with  him,  and  I  have  had  dealings  with  you  myself,  wherewith 
be  and  I  rest  very  well  contented,  but,  truly,  I  uever  rested  more  con- 
tented than  I  do  of  this  dealing,  wherein,  besides  your  duty  to  her  who 
trusted  you,  you  shew  what  you  are  yourself,  for  which  I  honour  you  as 
you  are  worthy, '  (pardon  me,  interpolates, Sussex,  I  beseech  your  majesty 
for  writing  the  words  he  spake  of  myself,  for  they  serve  to  set  forth  his 
natural  disposition.)  '  Although,'  continues  the  archduke,  '  I  have 
always  had  good  hope  of  the  queen's  honourable  dealing  in  this  matter, 
yet  I  have  heard  so  much  of  her  disposition  not  to  marry  as  might  give 
me  cause  to  suspect  the  worst ;  but,  by  your  manner  of  dealing  with  me, 
I  do  think  myself  bound  (wherewith  be  put  off  his  cap)  to  honour,  love, 
and  serve  her  majesty  while  I  live,  and  will  firmly  credit  what  you,  on  her 
majesty's  behalf,  have  said.  Therefore,  if  I  mighthave  hope  that  her  majesty 
would  bear  with  me  for  my  conscience  (on  account  of  his  being  a  Catholic) 
I  know  not  that  thing  in  the  world  I  would  refuse  to  do  at  her  com- 
mandment. And  surely  I  have  from  the  beginning  of  the  matter  settled 
my  heart  upon  her,  and  never  thought  of  other  wife,  if  she  would  think 
me  worthy  to  be  her  husband.' 

"  I  thanked  his  highness  for  his  frank  dealing,  wherein  I  would  believe 
bim,  and  deal  likewise.  And  now  I  am  satisfied  in  this,  1  beseech  your 
highness  to  satisfy  also  me  in  another  matter,  and  bear  with  me,  though  I 
somewhat  busy,  for  I  mean  it  for  the  best." 


Sussex^  with  more  diplomacy  than  seems  consistent 
with  his  manly  character,  proceeded  to  give  the  arch- 
duke a  hint  that  some  indecision  had  been  attributed  to 
him  on  the  point  of  religion.  In  plain  language,  that 
he  meant  to  act  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
and  adopt  the  creed  that  best  suited  his  interest  and 
aggrandizement 

**  If  thbbe  true,"  continued  Sussex,  **  trust  me,  sir,  I  beseech  you,  I 
will  not  betray  you,  and  let  me  know  the  secret  of  your  heart,  whereby 
you  may  grow  to  a  shorter  end  of  your  desire.  On  my  oath  I  assure  you 
I  will  never  utter  your  counsel  to  any  person  living,  but  to  the  queen  my 
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mistress,  and  I  deliver  you  her  promise,  upon  her  honour,  not  to  utter  it 
to  any  person  without  your  consent ;  and  if  you  will  not  trust  me  therein, 
commit  it  to  her  majesty  by  letter,  and  she  will  not  deceive  you." 

The  answer  of  the  archduke  is  noble  and  sincere : — 

"  Surely/*  said  his  highness,  '*  whoever  has  said  this  of  me  to  the  queen's 
majesty,  or  to  you,  or  to  any  other,  hath  said  more  than  he  knowetk 
God  grant  lie  meant  well  therein.  My  ancestors  have  always  holden  the 
religion  that  I  hold,  nnd  T  never  knew  other,  therefore  I  never  could  hare 
))urpo$c  to  change.  I  trust  when  her  majesty  shall  consider  mj  case  well 
my  determination  herein  shall  not  hurt  my  cause.  For,  count,**  conti- 
nued he  (to  t!ie  earl  of  Sussex),  how  could  the  queen  like  me  in  anything 
if  I  should  prove  so  light  in  changing  ray  conscience?  Therefore  I  will, 
myself,  crave  of  her  majesty,  by  my  letters,  her  grant  of  my  only  request, 
aud  I  pray  you,  with  all  my  heart,  to  further  it  all  you  may.*' 

"In  such  like  talk  his  highness  spent  almost  two  hours  with  me,  whicfa 
I  thought  my  duty  to  advertise  your  majesty.  Hereupon  I  gather  that 
reputation  rules  him  much  in  the  case  of  religion,  and  that  if  God  couple 
you  together  in  liking,  you  shall  find  in  him  a  true  husband,  a  lovii^ 
companion,  a  wise  councillor,  and  a  faithful  servant,  and  we  shall  have  as 
virtuous  a  prince  as  ever  ruled.  God  grant  (though  you  are  worthy  a 
great  deal  better  than  he,  if  he  were  to  he  found)  that  our  wickedness  be 
not  such  as  we  be  unworthy  of  him,  or  of  such  as  he  is. — From  Vienoa, 
this  t^Gtl)  of  October,  lo67.  Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  faithful 
subject  and  servant, 

"  T.  ScssBx.- 

In  succeeding  conferences,  the  archduke  agreed  to 
conform  so  far  as  to  be  present  with  Elizabew  at  the 
senice  of  the  church  of  England,  and  that  neither  he 
nor  his  would  speak  or  do  the  least  thing  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  established  religion;   and  that  if  he 
were  allowed  the  use  of  a  chapel  for  the  rites  of  his  own, 
no  Englishman  should  ever  be  present  at  mass.     But 
Elizabeth  shewed  her  usual  sagacity  in  the  rejection  of 
his  hand.     She  knew  if  she  married  a  catholic,  however 
wise  and  moderate  he  might  be,  she  should  instantly 
lose  the  confidence  of  the  great  mass  of  her  protestant 
subjects  who  kept  her  on  the  throne,  and  that  she  should 
be  forced,  with  her  husband,  to  join  entirely  with  the  ca- 
tholic party,  very  few  of  whom  could  consider  her  birth 
as  legitimate.     Sussex  continued  to  describe  the  per- 
sonal gallantry  of  the  archduke  when  riding  at  the  ring, 
and  other  chivalric  exercises,  in  the  contemplation  of 
which  his  royal  mistress  delighted.     "  In  the  afternoon," 
he  said,  "  the  emperor  rode  in  his  coach  to  see  the  arch- 
duke run  at  the  ring,  who  commanded  me  to  run  at  his 
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side,  and  my  lord  North,  Mr.  Cobham,  and  Mr.  Powell 
to  run  on  the  other  side ;  and  after  our  running  was 
done,  the  archduke  mounted  a  courser  of  Naples,  and 
surely  his  highness,  in  the  order  of  his  runnings  the 
managing  of  his  horse,  and  the  manner  of  his  seat, 
governed  himself  exceedingly  well,  and  so  as,  in  my 
judgment,  not  to  be  amended."' 

Elizabeth,  notwithstanding,  knew  her  duty  too  well, 
as  queen  of  England,  to  introduce  more  jealousies  among 
her  people,  than  those  which  were  already  fermenting 
around  her.  She  ultimately  refused  the  accomplished 
German,  on  account  of  diversity  of  reli^on.  Sussex 
attributed  the  ill  success  of  his  mission  to  the  paramount 
influence  of  Leicester,  saying,  ^^he  knew  who  was  at 
work  in  the  vineyard  at  home,  but  if  God  should  ever 
put  it  into  his  dear  mistress's  heart  to  divide  the  weeds 
firom  the  grain,  she  would  reap  the  better  harvest  here.'' 
Leicester's  party  had  already  whispered  that  the  arch- 
duke was  aevotedly  attached  to  a  German  lady,  and 
bad  a  family  of  young  children,  for  whose  sake  he  would 
never  marry. 

While  this  negotiation  was  yet  proceeding,  events 
occurred  in  the  sister  realm  of  Scotland,  which  gave  a 
new  and  strange  colouring  to  the  next  twenty  years  of 
Elizabeth's  life  and  reign.  The  unfortunate  queen  of 
Scots  having  effected  her  escape  from  Lochleven  castle, 
her  faithful  friends  rallied  round  her  standard,  but  being 
intercepted  and  cut  off  by  the  rebel  lords  in  her  retreat 
to  Dumbarton,  she  suffered  a  decisive  defeat,  May  13th, 
1568,  at  the  battle  of  Laugside.  She  took  the  fatal 
resolution  of  throwing  herseli  on  the  protection  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  to  whom  she  wrote  a  touching  letter  from  the 
abbey  of  Dundrenan,  assuring  her  that  her  sole  depen- 
dence was  on  her  friendship.  "  To  remind  you,"  con- 
cludes the  royal  fugitive,  "  of  the  reasons  I  have  to  depend 
on  England,  I  send  back  to  you,  its  queen,  this  token  of 

*  The  archduke  bore  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  greatest  generals 
in  Europe,  and  is  mentioned  with  the  utmost  respect  as  such  by  Henry 
the  Great  (Mem.  de  due  de  Sully).  In  his  tastes  for  clocks  and  astro- 
nomy he  resembles  his  great  uncle,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  He  died 
Jnly  1.  1590,  aged  50. 

vol-  VI.  U 
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her  promised  friendship  and  assistance.**^  ThiB 
diamond,  in  the  form  of  a  heart,  which  had  been  sent  to 
her  by  Elizabeth  as  a  pledge  of  her  amity  and  good- 
will. 

Contrary  to  the  advice  of  her  friends,  Maiy,  widi  the 
rash  confidence  of  a  queen  of  tragedy  or  romancse^  croMed 
the  Frith  of  Sol  way  in  a  fishing  boat,  with  lard  Heniei 
and  her  Kttle  train,  and,  on  the  16th  of  May,  landed  at 
Workington,  in  Cumberland.  The  next  day  Ae  addressed 
an  eloquent  letter  to  Elizabeth,  detailing  briefly  aad 
rapidly  the  wrongs  to  which  she  had  been  subjected,  her 
present  sore  distress,  even  for  a  change  of  apparel,  aad 
entreated  to  be  conducted  to  her  presence.*  Mmij  was 
recof^ised  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood!,  and 
received  an  honourable  welcome ;  and  she  was  conducted 
to  Carlisle  with  sufficient  marks  of  affection  and  respect^ 
to  excite  the  jealous  ill-will  of  Elizabeth,  who  sent  her 
own  trusty  kinsman,  sir  Francis  Ejiollys,  and  lord  Scrcx^ 
ostensibly  to  congratulate  the  royal  fugitive  in  her  name 
on  her  escape,  but  in  effect  to  constitute  her  a  prisoner. 
The  hard,  uncourteous  manner  in  which,  after  a  few 
deceitful  compliments,  this  pair  of  statesmen  behaved,  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  testimony  of  their  own  letten. 
Yet  it  is  impossible  to  read  those  of  EjioUva  without 
being  struck  with  his  sagacious  foresight  of  the  evil  re- 
sults arising  from  Mary's  detention.  Although  his  com- 
ments are  personally  malicious  to  the  queen  of  Scots^ 
and  he  omitted  nothing  that  was  calculated  to  excite 
Elizabeth's  jealousy  and  suspicion  against  her,  still  he 
wisely  deprecated  her  imprisonment  in  England,  as  alike 
impolitic  and  dishonourable.' 

Elizabeth,  not  contented  with  the  detention  of  her 
unfortunate  guest,  endeavoured,  by  all  the  means  die 
could  devise,  to  obtain  possession  of  Mary's  infiint  son, 
the  heir,  as  he  subsequently  proved,  of  both  their  reahnk 
Could  she  have  succeeded  in  getting  this  babe  into  her 

'  See  the  Letters  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  edited  by  Agnes  -StriffVlfl"^ 
new  edition,  vol.  i.  pp.  66,  67. 
«  Ibid.  p.  71. 
'  Ibid.  Tol.  ii.,  Sir  F.  Knollys'  Letter  in  Appendix. 
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hands,  she  would  then  have  had  every  living  creature 
who  stood  in  the  line  of  the  regal  succession  in  her 
power.  The  broken-hearted  lady  Katharine  Gray  was 
dead,  but  her  orphaa  infants,  though  stigmatized  as 
illeg^itimate,  were  still  regarded  by  a  strong  parly,  whom 
the  queen  could  neither  silence  nor  awe,  as  the  repre- 
aentatives  of  the  line  to  which  the  crown  had  been 
entailed  by  Henry  VIIL  There  had  been  an  attempt 
by  Hailes,  the  derk  of  the  hanaper,  to  advocate  the 
claims  of  these  children  to  the  succession.  Elizabeth's 
acute  minister,  Nicholas  Bacon,  was  implicated^  in  this 
project,  and  had  been  for  a  time  under  the  cloud  of  the 
royal  displeasure.^  The  presence  of  the  heir-male  of 
thie  elder  line,  under  the  immediate  tutelage  of  Eliza- 
beth, would  effectually  sUence  the  partizans  of  the  per- 
secuted descendants  of  the  house  of  Suffolk,  besides 
guarding  the  sovereign  from  any  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  royal  line  of  Iienox-Stuart.  Murray  would  not, 
however,  resign  the  infant  prince,  in  whose  name  alone 
he  could  exercise  the  regal  power  of  Scotland;  for  well 
he  knew  that  Elizabeth's  next  step  would  be  to  make 
herself  mistress  of  Scotland,  under  the  pretence  of  assert- 
ing the  rights  of  the  lawful  heir.  Independently  of  this, 
her  fistvourite  project,  Elizabeth,  as  the  umpire  chosen  to 
decide  the  controversy  between  Mary  Stuart  and  the 
&cdon  by  whom  that  queen  had  been  dethroned,  and 
branded  with  the  crimes  of  adultery  and  murder,  had  a 
mighty  political  advantage  in  her  power,  if  she  could 
have  resolved  to  fulfil  her  promises  of  friendship  and 
protection  to  her  hapless  kinswoman.  She  was  exactly 
in  that  position  which  would  have  enabled  her  to  name 
her  own  terms  with  Mary,  as  the  price  of  re-establishing 
her  on  the  throne  of  Scotland.  The  predominant  &ction, 
for  it  was  no  more,  (since  Mary  had  a  strong  parl^  in 
her  &vour,.  ready  to  peril  all  in  her  behalf,  and  others 
willing  to  befriend  her,  yet  fearing  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  malice  of  her  enemies,  unless  some  visible  pro- 
tection encouraged  them,)  dared  not  have  acted  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  fiat  of  the  armed  umpire  they  had  chosen, 

^  Cimden. 
U2 
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i¥hose  troops  were  ready  to  pour  over  the  Ixmler,  and 
even  then  occupied  some  of  the  fortresses  of  the  fion- 
tiers.  Elizabeth  could  have  uegotiated  a  pardon  for  ber 
old  confederates  and  pensioners — could  nave  leidaced 
Mary  in  a  moderate  exercise  of  the  regal  power  or  Sco^ 
land,  and  established  herself  in  the  dimitj  maintaindl 
by  the  monarchs  of  England  in  the  olden  timeSy  even 
tnat  of  Brctwalda,  or  paramount-suzerain,  of  the  Britannic 
empire.  She  preferred  gratifying  personal  revenge  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  her  realm,  and  the  exaltation  of 
her  glory  both  as  a  sovereign  and  a  woman,  and  conh 
mitted  an  enormous  political  blunder,  as  well  as  a  crime, 
by  the  useless  turpitude  of  her  conduct  to  Mary  Stuart 

From  the  moment,  too,  that  she  resolved  on  the  un- 
justifiable detention  of  the  royal  fugitive,  her  own  peace 
of  mind  was  forfeited ;  she  had  sown  the  hydra's  teeth 
in  the  hitherto  peaceful  soil  of  her  own  realm,  and  they 
sprang  up  to  vex  her  with  plots,  foreign  and  domestic^ 
open  revolts,  and  secret  confederacies,  in  which  her 
ancient  nobility  were  deeply  involved.  The  loving  wel- 
come that  merry  Carlisle  and  its  neighbouring  magnates^ 
the  cbivaliic  aristocracy  of  the  border,  had  given  to  the 
beautiful  and  fascinating  heiress-presumptive  to  the 
crown,  early  filled  Elizabeth  and  her  council  with  jealous 
uneasiness,  and  Mary  was  removed,  sorely  against  her 
will,  to  Bolton  Castle,  in  Yorkshire,  the  seat  of  lord 
Scroop,  to  whose  charge  she  was  consigned.* 

In  August,  contrary  to  her  first  decision,  and  to  the 
advice  of  her  faithful  councillors,  Maiy  agreed  to  submit 
her  cause  to  the  decision  of  the  English  commissioners 
appointed  by  Elizabeth.  The  conferences  were  opened 
at  York,  where  Murray  and  his  confederates  urged  not 
only  their  old  accusations  against  their  sovereign,  but 
produced  the  far-femed  silver-gilt  casket  and  its  con- 
tents, the  sonnets  and  letters  which  they  asserted  Mary 
had  written  to  BothwelL'  They  refused  to  allow  Marv 
herself  to  see  these,  neither  was  she  permitted  to  appear, 

*  Labanoft^'s  Chronology.     Letters  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots. 
■  For  particulars  of  thew,  see  Letters  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  vol.  u, 
new  edition,  pp.  129  to  142,  and  Tytler  the  Elder's  Dissertation. 
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Bccording  to  her  own  earnest  desire,  to  confront  and 
cross-question  her  accusers.  So  impressed,  however, 
was  the  president  of  the  commission,  the  premier  peer 
of  England,  Elizabeth's  maternal  kinsman,  the  duke  of 
NorfoU:,  of  the  innocence  of  the  Scottish  aueen,  that 
he  was  willing  to  trust  his  own  honour  in  her  hands, 
and  actually  pronounced  the  fullest  sentence  of  acquittal 
that  mortal  judge  could  do,  by  seekinff  her  for  his  wife. 
It  is  true,  that  he  had  seen  her  at  Carlisle,  and  was 
captivated  by  her  beauty;  but  if  any  portion  of  the 
horrible  and  vulgar  letters  purporting  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Mary  to  Bothwell,  could  have  been  proved,  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  in  the  breast  of  Norfolk  must  have 
been  the  result,  wmch  would  have  taught  him  to  regard 
her  with  sentiments  of  horror,  instead  of  the  love  and 
reverence  for  her  virtues,  which  attended  him  to  the 
block,  and  was  transmitted  by  him  as  a  legacy  to  his 
equally  unfortunate  son,  Philip,  earl  of  Arundel.  Eliza- 
beth herself,  after  she  had  considered  the  evidences,  pro- 
nounced that  she  had  seen  nothing  proved  on  either 
side,  and  broke  iip  the  conferences. 

As  early  as  [November,  1568,  Norfolk  disclosed  to 
Maitland  his  desire  of  a  union  with  the  captive  queen, 
and  suffered  himself  to  be  deluded  by  his  pretended 
friendship,  and  the  wiles  of  the  treacherous  Leicester 
and  Murray,  who  induced  him  to  believe  that  they 
were  desirous  of  bringing  this  matter  to  pass.  The 
project  was  revealed  by  them  to  Elizabeth,  who  caused 
M^  to  be  immediately  transferred  from  the  keeping 
of  lord  Scroop,  whose  lady  was  the  sister  of  the  ena- 
moured duke,  to  the  gloomy  and  noxious  fortress  of 
Tutbury,  where  she  was  subjected  to  many  harsh  re- 
straints^ her  train  diminished,  and  herself  placed  under 
the  ungentle  gaolership  of  the  earl  and  countess  of 
Shrewsbury. 

The  letters  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  unrol  a  long 
diary  of  concealed  history.*    The  injustice  with  which 

'  See  LtbanofTs  Chronology.     Letters  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots. 
'  They  form  the  most  important  feature  of  Lodgers  Illustrations  of 
Brit.  Hist. 
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Elizabeth  treated  her  hapless  heiress  seems  to  have  no- 
duced  most  baleful  fruits  to  whoever  partook  of  it.  The 
earl  of  Shrewsbury  himself  was  greatly  to  be  pitied ;  he 
was  more  honourable  and  humane  than  many  of 
contemporaries,  and  most  lamentably  he  entraited 
royal  mistress  to  relieve  him  of  his  chai^.  Elizabeth,  who 
cantoned  Mary  and  her  attendants  on  him,  becanae  she 
was  jealous  of  the  report  of  his  enormous  wealth,  at  fint 
either  refused  to  pay  him  anything  for  the  boaid  of  the 
royal  captive  and  ner  followers,  or  paid  him  Tery  meanly, 
and  the  magnificent  earl  was  forced  to  raise  piteous 
plaints  of  poverty,  and  of  being  utteriy  deyomed,  when* 
ever  he  dunned  for  remittances  to  Leicester  or  CedL 
The  earl  was,  in  truth,  converted  into  a  wietdied 
gaoler,  who  inflicted  and  received  a  life  of  domestic 
misery.  His  intriguing,  proud,  and  cruel  wife,  whose 
temper  could  not  be  restrained  by  any  power  either  on 
eartn  or  in  heaven,  soon  became  jealous  of  the  lovely  and 
fisiscinating  prisoner,  and  led  her  husband,  a  nolue  of 
exemplary  gravity  and  a  grandsire,  a  terrible  life.  The 
reports  that  originated  trom  his  own  fireade  caused 
Euzabeth  to  be  exceedingly  suspicious,  in  her  turn,  of 
the  stout  earl,  on  whom  she  set  spies,  who  reported  his 
minutest  actions. 

Writers  have  been  found  to  justify  the  injurioos  treat- 
ment to  which  Mary  Stuart  was  suojected  in  Eneland, 
on  the  plea  that  she,  as  a  foreign  sovereign,  might,  hj 
the  laws  of  nations,  be  constituted  a  prisoner,  because 
she  entered  Elizabeth's  realm  without  having  obtained 
permission  to  do  so.  Cecil,  her  ^at  enemy,  far  from 
using  so  paltry  an  excuse,  has  wntten  in  his  barristerial 
ai^ument  on  ner  side,  ^  She  is  to  be  helped  because  she 
came  willingly  into  the  realm,  upon  trust  of  the  queen's 
majesty."  Secondly,  he  says,  and  this  convicts  Eliza- 
beth of  perfidy,  which  requires  no  comment,  ^  She 
trusted  in  the  queen's  majesty's  help,  because  she  had, 
in  her  trouble,  received  many  messages  to  that  elBecL"' 

If  all  the  pens  in  the  world  were  employed  in  the 


'  Ceeal'i  Notes  pro  Regina  Scotonim  •!  contn  R^iium  8eotarum>  in 
Anderson. 
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defence  of  Elizabeth's  conduct,  they  could  not  oblite* 
rate  the  stain  which  that  incontrovertible  record  of  her 
treachery  has  left  upon  her  memory. 

In  justice  to  Elizabeth,  however,  be  it  recorded,  that 
when  the  countess  of  Lenox,  with  passionate  tears, 
presented  a  petition  to  her,  entreating,  in  the  name  of 
herself  and  husband,  that  the  queen  of  Scots  mieht  be 
proceeded  against  for  the  death  of  their  son,  lord  Dam- 
ley^  the  natural  subject  of  the  English  sovereign,  her  ma- 
jesty, after  graciously  soothing  the  afflicted  mother,  told 
her,  ^*  that  she  could,  not,  without  evident  proo^  accuse 
a  princess,  and  her  near  kinswoman,  of  so  great  a  crime, 
rignificandy  reminding  her  that  the  times  were  evil,  and 
hatred  blind,  imputing  often  offences  to  persons  of  exalted 
xank  of  which  mey  were  innocent"*  The  countess  of 
Ijenox  was  ultimately  convinced  that  her  daughter-in- 
lawy  the  (meen  of  Scots,  was  wholly  guiltless  of  Damley's 
deaidi,  and  continued,  till  she  died,  in  friendly  correspon- 
dence with  her.' 


*  Cundeii'i  £Ii»ri)eth. 

*  Set  Queen  of  Soou'  Letters  on  this  tubjeet,  edited  by  Agnes 
Ittidy  ToL  iUf  new  editioD,  p.  7. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Elizabeth*8  deportment  to  foreign  ambassadors — Her  first  interriev 
La  Mothe  Fenelon — Her  coquettish  remarks  on  Philip  of  Spain — She  psli 
the  Spanish  ambassador  under  arrest — Compares  Alra'a  letter  to  t  * 
Valentine — Speaks  angrily  of  the  queen  of  Scots— Writes  to  that  priaeoi 
— Warns  the  duke  of  Norfolk— Negotiations  for  Elisabeth's  mamfi 
with  the  king  of  France — Flattery  of  the  ambassador — Indeoorm  tf 
Leicester  at  Elizabeth's  toilet— Remonstrances  of  the  nobles  on  the  ihm 
—Arrest  of  Norfolk  —  Northern  rebellion  —  Elizabeth's  poem— Hs 
sangninary  orders— Elizabeth  excommunicated  by  Pins  V. — Coospkada 
against  her — Attempts  to  renew  matrimonial  treaty  with  the  ardMUte— 
Anger  at  his  marriage — Henri  of  Aujou  proposed  to  her — Her  wish  fd 
accepting  him—  Demurs  of  her  council— Her  anger— Confidential  rcmsiks 
to  her  ladies — Her  visit  to  sir  Thomas  Gresham — Names  the  Royal  Ex* 
change — Her  conversation  with  the  French  ambassador  on  marrisge-* 
Her  new  favourite,  sir  Christopher  Hatton — Her  angry  letter  to  the 
bishop  of  Ely—  Intrigues  against  her  nuurriage^ — Reluctance  of  her  isittr 
—His  uncourteous  observations — Elizabeth's  remarks  on  the  portisit  of 
the  queen  of  France— Forbids  George  Strickland  to  appear  in  his  pluett 
parliament — Contumaciousness  of  the  duke  of  Anjou — Vexation  of  kis 
mother— Archduke  Rodolph  offers  to  EUzabeth— Flatteries  of  the  Ftmk 
ambassador — Elizabeth  sends  her  portrait  to  A^jon — Her  remarks  on  kil 
portrait — Fills  her  work-basket  with  apricots  for  the  Freneh  sinbsssidnr  ■ 
Her  message  to  him — Sends  him  a  stag  slain  by  herself— Uaner  of 
Elizabeth's  visit  to  Hunsdon  House. 

Elizabeth,  generally  speakings  appears,  like  Talleynuiidl» 
to  have  considered  that  tne  chief  use  of  langui^  was  to 
conceal  her  real  meaning.  The  involved  and  mystified 
style  of  her  letters  proves  that  such  was  the  case ;  and  in 
consequence,  she  n*equently  deceived  those  whom  it  was 
^rest  to  enliirhten — namelv.  her  own  ambaasadoit 
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and  deputies.  On  the  other  hand^  her  artifices  amounted 
to  mannerism,  and  were  quickly  penetrated  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  sovereigns  whom  she  admitted  to  per- 
sonal conferences. 

With  all  her  pride  and  caution,  she  was  a  great  talker, 
and  very  excitable.  It  was  no  difficult  matter  to  put  her 
in  a  passion,  and  then  she  spoke  her  mind  freely  enough, 
if  we  may  rely  on  the  reports  of  the  various  ambassadors 
resident  at  her  court.  Her  vanity  and  coquetry,  if  skil- 
fully played  upon,  often  carried  her  beyond  the  bounds  of 
prudence,  and  rendered  her  communicative  on  some  points 
on  which  private  gentlewomen  generally  maintained  some 
degree  of  reserve.  The  reader  has  seen  the  firee  and  easv 
terms  on  which  sir  James  Melville  contrived  to  establisn 
himself  with  this  haughty  princess,  and  the  singular  confi- 
dences with  which,  both  she  and  Leicester,  favoured  two 
successive  French  ambassadors,  de  Foys  and  La  Foret;  the 
recent  publication  of  the  despatches  of  La  Mothe  Fenelon, 
enables  us  to  unfold  many  a  rich  scene  between  that  states- 
man and  our  roval  heroine,  which  are  now,  for  the  first 
time,  translated  m)m  the  original  French,  and  interwoven 
in  her  biography.^ 

Elizabeth  nonoured  this  ambassador,  who  was  one  of 
the  deepest  intriguers  of  the  ase,  and  of  course  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  flatterers,  with  an  audience  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  November  14th,  1568.  She  gave  him  a  very 
gracious  reception,  but  expressed  some  regret  for  the  de- 
parture of  La  Foret,  of  whom  she  made  honourable  men- 
tion. She  made  particular  inquiries  after  the  health  of 
the  king  of  France  and  the  queen  mother,  and  asked,  ^*  If 
it  were  true  that  they  had  been  visited  ^ith  the  heavy 
affliction  of  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Spain,  Elizabeth  of 
France  7"  La  Mothe  replied,  "  that  it  was  onlv  too  true 
that  their  majesties  were  overwhelmed  with  grief^  and  that 
they  and  their  whole  court  were  in  mourning  on  that 
florrowftil  occasion,  which  was  the  reason  why  he  presented 
himself  before  her  majesty  in  that  dress."  Elizabeth,  like 
her   fiither   and    her   brother    Edward,    entertained   the 

^  Tbo  literary  world  is  indebted  to  the  learning,  research ,  and  industry  of 
J.  Porton  Cooper,  Esq.,  for  the  publication  in  modern  French  of  this  valu- 
able euntribution  to  the  history  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  her  royal  contempo- 
raries of  France  and  Scotland. 
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greatest  aversion  to  the  sight  of  "  doole,**  or  anything  that 
could  remind  her  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  life.^  She 
was  pleased,  however,  to  make  a  very  courteous  respooK, 
and  said,  '^  that  she  regretted  the  death  of  the  queen  of 
Spain  with  all  her  heart,  and  that  she  should  wear  moom- 
ing  for  her,  as  if  she  had  been  her  sister,  and  that  she  felt 
very  much  for  their  majesties,  knowing  for  a  certainty  hour 
great  their  sorrow  must  be  for  this  sad  eyent;  and  dit 
prayed  God  to  give  them  some  other  good  consolatun  in 
compensation  for  their  loss."  She  observed,  "  that  she  had 
not  yet  been  informed  of  this  misfortune,  either  by  the 
king  of  Spain  or  his  ambassador ;  for  if  she  had  had  the 
proper  intmiation  of  it,  she  would  have  had  the  obseouin 
of  the  queen  of  Spain  celebrated  in  England,  as  well  ai 
elsewhere."  These  complimentary  solemnities  in  hoooor 
of  the  departed  catholic  queen,  were  performed  accordiDg 
to  the  rites  of  the  protestant  church  of  England,  in  & 
Paul's  Cathedral,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  obsequies 
of  Henry  IL  of  France  and  those  of  the  emperor  had 
formerly  been  celebrated  there  by  her  command. 

Elizabeth  told  the  French  ambassador  that  she  had  '*  paid 
this  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  queen  of  Spain  out  of 
regard  to  her  mother  the  queen-regent  of  France,  and  her 
brother  Charles  IX.,"  and  added,  ^*  that  all  Christendom 
had  cause  to  weep  for  this  princess,  and  that  she  herself 
had  listened  with  tears  to  tne  account  which  had  been 

E'ven  of  her  virtues  by  the  countess  of  Feria,  an  TlngliA 
dy,  formerly  in  her  own  service,  who  had  recendy  come 
fix)m  Spain,  and  she  doubted  not  but  her  late  majesty  wtf 
now  one  of  the  brightest  angels  in  heaven,  having  been  s 
very  holy  queen  on  earth ;"  and  she  prayed  monsieur  de 
la  Mothe  to  write  to  the  queen  of  France,  that  she  had 
given  orders  for  the  said  obsequies  more  than  a  mondi  ages 
although  the  Spanish  ambassador  had  not  thought  proper 
to  communicate  the  death  of  the  queen  to  her,  and  toat 
she  had  even  sent  to  remind  him  that  it  was  the  custom  oo 
such  an  occasion  to  notify  it  officially,  either  by  a  letter  or 
a  gentleman  sent  express  for  the  purpose."  Fenelon  said, 
'*  he  imagined  the  duke  of  Alva  had  the  letter  already  in 
his  hands  for  that  purpose."  Elizabeth  coquettishly  re- 
joined with  a  smile,  ^*  that  she  supposed  the  king  of  ^pain 
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did  not  wish  to  write  to  her,  or  rather  that  the  duke  of 
Alva  had  detained  the  letter,  under  the  notion  that  it  was 
not  quite  decent  that  so  soon  after  the  death  of  the  queen 
ioB  wife,  he  should  be  sending  letters  to  an  unmarried  ^rl, 
like  her,  but  that  sh^  had  waited  still  some  days,  and  men 
cndiered  the  obsequies  for  the  deceased  queen  to  be  made.'' 

^' I  thanked  her,"  says  monsieur  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon, 
^  and  <xily  added,  that  the  king  of  Spain  was  still  young 
cnoaffh  to  take  a  fourth  wife."  * 

Elusabeth  was  at  that  time  on  terms  approaching  to  open 
with  Spain.  She  had  opened  her  arms  as  a  pro- 
to  the  fugitives  of  the  reformed  faith,  whom  the 
of  the  terrible  Alva,  in  the  Low  Countries,  had 
oonapelled  to  abandon  their  homes.  The  persecuted  Hoi- 
Imders  fondly  regarded  her  as  the  representatiye  of  her 
rami  ancestress,  queen  Philippa,  one  of^  the  co-heiresses  of 
mlliam,  count  of^Holland  and  Hainault  The  first  move- 
ments of  the  furious  war  which  separated  *^  those  whom  the 
rod  of  Alva  bruised,"  from  the  crown  of  Spain,  commenced 
in  this  year.' 

Meantime,  Elizabedi's  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Fbilip  IL,  Dr.  Man,  whom  she  had  not  inwtly  termed 
a  MOft  goose,  instead  of  attending  to  the  busmess  of  his 
legation,  had,  in  a  fit  of  spiritual  Quixotism,  defied  the 
Pope,  in  such  undiplomatic  terms  of  vituperation,  that  he 
WIS  prohibited  fiom  appearing  at  the  court  of  his  catholic 
majesty,  and  banished  to  a  very  uncivilized  village,  where 
lie  was  compelled  to  hear  mass.*  The  English  flag  had 
dao  been  inmilted  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  by  me  attack  and 
capture  of  three  ships  in  me  fleet  of  the  mercantile  adven* 
tmeiBy  commanded  by  the  fiimous— or,  rather,  we  should 
say,  Ae  infiunous  sir  John  Hawkins,  since  he  was  the  first 
man  who  brought  the  odious  stain  of  the  slave  trade  on 
tUs  nation — a  traffic  that  to  her  eternal  disgrace  was 
lanetioned — nay,  even  encouraged,  by  queen  Elizabeth. 
Hie  hu^  3^^^  ^^  ^^  princess  was  greatly  chafed  at  the 
twofold  amont  she  and  her  subjects  had  received  firom 
Spain,  nor  was  it  long  before  die  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  reprisals. 

'  Depeches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  i. 
'  Lodge's  niiiitratiolu,  toL  i.  p.  465.  *  Camden. 
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Four  Spanish  vessels  bound  to  Flanders,  laden  wA 
specie,  were  chased  by  French  pirates  into  the  ports  of 
rlymouth,  Falmooth,  and  Sootnampton.  Don  Guemn 
d'EspeSy  the  new  Spanish  ambassador,  implied  to  the 
English  government  for  further  protection  for  these  vesseki 
which  was  granted ;  but  the  French  adventurexs  hiving 
made  a  fresh  attempt  to  seize  the  ships,  the  queen  ordexed 
the  treasure  to  be  brought  to  London,  for  she  had  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  the  property  of  a  company  of  GeDoese 
merchants,  who  were  about  to  estabUsh  a  bank  at  Antwetp, 
and  to  assist  Alva  with  a  loan.  No  sooner  did  she  under- 
stand this  arrangement,  than  she  determined  to  firustrateit, 
by  appropriating  the  loan  to  her  own  use.  D'Efipes,  in 
great  anger,  informed  Alva,  of  the  seizure  of  the  money; 
and  Alva,  exasperated  at  the  disappointment,  wrote  a  bnef 
and  peremptory  letter  to  Elizabeth,  demanding  restitutioiL 
She  replied,  very  coolly,  ^^  that  she  understood  the  treasure 
was  private  property,  and  had  borrowed  it ;  but  if  the  kins 
of  Spain  could  prove  that  it  belonged  to  him,  she  woola 
restore  it** 

Alva  retorted,  by  laying  an  embaiqgo  on  all  English 
subjects  and  Englisn  property  in  Antwerp ;  and  Elizabeth, 
not  to  be  outdone,  put  all  the  Spaniards  in  her  dominions 
under  arrest,  not  even  excepting  the  person  of  the  ambas- 
sador, whom  she  constitutea  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house, 
and  appointed  three  gentlemen  of  her  court  to  keep  guard 
over  him.* 

The  French  ambassador,  monsieur  de  la  Mothe,  who 
visited  Elizabeth  a  few  days  after  these  events,  gives  the 
following  amusing  particulars  of  his  conversations  with  her 
at  that  period.  ^^Her  majesty,"  says  he,  ''was  then  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  apparently  full  of  sorrow  for  the 
death  of  lady  KnoUys,  her  cousin,  whom  she  loved  better 
than  all  the  women  m  the  world ;  notwithstanding  which, 
she  favoiured  me  with  a  gracious  reception,  and  after  sayii^ 
a  few  words  expressive  of  the  regret  she  felt  £ar  the  loss  <n 
so  good  a  relative,  observing  that  the  mourning  habit 
which  she  had  assumed  could  manifest  but  a  small  part  of 
the  greatness  of  her  grief,  she  demanded  incontinendy  (^ 
me  the  news." 

'  Camden.     Dep^ches  de  la  Mothe  Fenekm. 
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The  ambassador  proceeded  to  detail  to  her,  matters  of 
which  she  was  doubtless  as  well,  if  not  better  informed  than 
himself — namely,  the  recent  movements  of  the  warring  parties 
in  France.  On  which  she  protested  her  great  affection 
for  the  king,  his  master,  and  said,  '^  she  prayed  God  that 
she  might  bear  better  news  of  his  affairs,  than  that  which 
had  been  told  her  within  the  last  two  days,  which  made 
her  regret  that  his  majesty  had  despised  her  counsel, 
althougn  it  was  but  that  of  a  woman,  which  she  had  given 
him,  for  the  peace  of  his  realm.'*  * 

She  expressed  herself  sharply  against  the  authors  and 
fomenters  of  wars,  saying,  "  that  princes  oufi;ht  to  pursue 
to  the  death  all  such,  as  enemies  to  themselves,  and  per- 
nicioas  to  their  states."  Then  she  spoke  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  "  who  had,"  she  said,  ^^  already  kindled  a  war 
between  his  master's  country,  and  hers ;"  adding,  that  ^^  she 
had  been  deceived  in  that  persona^,  having  always  con- 
sidered him  as  very  honest  and  moderate,  and  could  never 
have  thought  that,  while  she  was  treating  so  courteously 
with  him  on  the  affair  of  the  Spanish  rialls,  he  had,  by  his 
letters  (of  which  she  had  a  copy^  caused  the  seizure  of  the 
goods  and  persons  of  the  English,  at  Antwerp." 

She  complained  also,  ^^  that  he  had  written  of  her  in  a 
different  manner  from  what  he  ought,  he  having  named 
her  Oriana,'  in  some  of  his  letters ;  at  which  she  was  so 
indignant,  that,  if  he  had  been  her  subject,  she  would  have 
pursued  him  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  The  duke 
of  Alva  had  been  too  hastj'  in  believing  him ;  and  of  him, 
the  duke,  she  must  say,  that  he  had  behaved  both  arro- 
gantly  and  lightly ;  arrogantly,  in  having  only  deigned  to 
write  her  one  little  letter,  which,"  pursues  monsieur  de  la 
Mothe,  "the  said  lady  compared  to  a  Valentine."     An  ex- 

f>ression  which  one  would  scarcely  have  expected  from  the 
ips  of  this  great  female  sovereign,  during  a  grave  political 
discussion  with  a  foreign  minister. 

His  excellency,  in  bis  official  report  of  the  conversation, 
considers  it  necessary  for  the  information  of  his  royal  master, 
to  subjoin  the  follo\^'ing  explanation,  in  the  form  of  a  mar- 
ginal note,  after  mentioning  the  word  "  Valentine."    "  This 

*  Dep^ches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon. 
'  Camden  states  that  D'Espes  had  written  some  shameful  libels  of  Elizabeth, 
under  tlie  title  of  Amadis  Oriana. 
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term,  which  the  English  empby,  in  the  Btj\e  fiunuUar, 
answers  exactly  to  our  word  'pouUt,  liBet  de  paJ^ntene." 
He  then  proceeds  with  EHzabeth's  indignant  desetiptiaa  <£ 
the  duke  of  Alva's  letter,  which  only  contained  &xa  or  fife 
words  of  credence  for  the  ambassador,  and  she  said,  "  he  had 
acted  lightly,  by  executing  ou  such  triTial  groandi^  an  Kt 
of  open  hostility  aeainst  her  subjects ;"  adding  wttb  sent 
degree  of  scorn,  "  that  the  duke  was  neither  ao  grpa^  bendf 
so  little,  or  the  affair  so  unimportant,  hat  that  he  n^t 
have  troubled  himself  to  write  more  at  length  to  ber,  ad 
to  have  made  proper  inquiries  before  he  attempted  sodi  sn 
outrage  against  her  and  her  subjects,  ^e  concluded  hj 
expressing  a  hope  that  the  kiiu  of  Spain  would  ncHhcf 
sanction  what  the  duke  of  Alva  Had  done,  nor  that  whidi 
his  ambassador  had  written  to  him." 

La  Mothe  observed,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  a  wori 
in,  "  that  she  ought  to  consider  that  the  duke  kx  Alva  «M 
uaturally  irritated  at  the  loss  of  the  money,  which  was  in- 
tended to  pay  his  troops,  who  were  likely  to  mutiny,  if  he 
did  not  make  his  disbursements  with  punctoali^;"  aad 
facetiously  reminded  her,  "  that  the  king  of  Spain,  b^ng 
once  mure  a  widower,  and  iu  Bearcb  of  a  suitable  codm^ 
would  not  for  the  world  offend  an  unmarried  princes  like 
her;  neither,  for  the  same  cause,  should  she  quarrel  with 
him  who  was  on  that  pursuit," 

She  replied,  with  a  smile,  "  that  she  could  be  very  well 
assured  of  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  Spain,  as  she  m^t 
have  married  him  at  the  b^nmng  of  the  war,  if  she  bad 
chosen." ' 

La  Mothe  seriously  remonstrated  with  her,  on  the  radk 
step  she  bad  taken  in  arresting  the  Spanish  ambassador,  lel^ 
ing  her,  "  that  since  God  had  established  the  kingdoms,  and 
powers  of  the  world,  ambassadors  had  always  been  respected, 
and  their  persons  held  inviolate ;  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
fiercest  wars,  care  had  been  taken  not  to  touch  them,  or  to 
treat  their  persons  otherwise  than  honourably,  that  she  bad 
accepted  this  gentleman  as  the  representative  of  a  great 
king,  and  ought  to  be  cautious  in  what  she  did  with  regud 
to  him.  Not,"  continued  La  Mothe,  "  that  he  has  re- 
quested me  to  plead  for  him,  hut  because  we  both  hold  the 
like  office  towards  your  majesty ;  and  thereforei  I  entreat 
'  Dept^clies  de  la  Motbe  Fcoehni. 
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that  you  will  allow  me  to  visit  hin),  at  least  once  a  week,  in 
the  presence  of  gentlemen  who  have  him  in  ward." 

Soe  relied,  '^  that  seeing  the  terms  on  which  D'Espes 
had  been  the  means  of  placing  her  with  the  king,  his  master, 
she  had  taken  measures  for  his  protection,  lest  he  should 
be  attacked ;  but  she  had  merely  confined  him  to  his  lodg- 
ingsi,  under  the  guard  of  thrafe  gendemen,  whom  she  had 
commanded  to  bear  themselves  courteously  towards  him. 
That  formerly,  on  a  less  occasion,  her  ambassador,  Throck- 
morton, had  been  much  worse  treated  in  France."  She  then 
prayed  La  Mothe  not  to  visit  him  for  some  days,  because 
she  would  not  be  seen  to  approve  or  justify  any  of  the  evil 
he  had  done,  by  permitting  him  to  be  visited  by  a  person 
who  representea  the  king  oi  France. 

This  conversation  took  place  on  the  20th  of  January,  1568 ; 
on  the  24th  arrived  an  envoy  from  the  duke  of  Alva,  named 
Assolveville,  to  enter  into  explanations  with  the  oueen,  on  the 
sabject  of  the  recent  misunderstanding.  Ehzabeth  was 
encouraged  by  this  indication  of  placability,  to  assume  a 
more  ofFemdve  attitude,  and  to  shew  that  she  was  prepared 
tofr  war,  and  that  she  considered  it  was  already  commenced* 
Before  Assolveville  could  present  his  credentials,  she  caused 
him  to  be  arrested  at  Rochester,  where  he  was  detained 
two  days,  that  he  might  see  her  grand  arsenal,  the  activity 
of  her  military  preparations,  and  the  great  number  of  work- 
men, who  were  employed  in  building  her  mighty  ships  of 
war  at  Chatham.  She  then  had  him  conducted  to  London, 
separated  him  from  all  his  people,  and  placed  him  in  a 
looging  of  her  own  providing,  under  a  strict  guard,  without 
allowing  him  to  see  or  speak  to  any  one,  much  less  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  with  whom  he  was  of  course  desirous 
of  conferring,  before  he  proceeded  to  open  a  negotiation 
with  the  quecn.^ 

Assolveville,  guessing  what  the  event  would  be,  had  pre- 
viously written  a  letter  to  D'Espes,  which  he  smu^led  to 
him  under  cover  to  the  French  ambassador,  and  another 
addressed  to  queen  Elizabeth,  requesting  to  be  informed 
of  the  time  and  place,  where  he  migbt  present  his  creden- 
tials. This,  however,  was  forcibly  torn  by  Cecil,  from  the 
hand  of  the  Spanish  gentleman,  who  was  waiting  in  the 
queen's  presence-chamber  for  an  opportunity  of  presenting 

1  Depeches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon. 
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it,  warning  him,  rudely  enough,  not  to  be  found  there  anj 
more.  The  object  of  all  this  was,  to  compel  the  poor  envoy 
to  unfold  his  business  to  some  of  the  council,  before  he 
had  received  his  cue  from  his  own  ambassador,  who  was 
still  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house ;  but  Assolveville,  with 
laudable  obstinacy,  refused  to  open  his  lips  to  anj  one, 
till  he  had  communicated  witk  D  fispes. 

Elizabeth,  meantime,  indited  an  elaborate  letter  to 
Philip  IL,  in  Latin,  in  which,  after  commending  herself 
for  tne  care  she  had  taken  "  to  save  his  money  firom  the 

Siratps,  and  put  it  out  of  danger,"  she  imputed  all  that  the 
uke  of  Alva  and  his  ambassador  had  done,  to  the  evil 
counsel  of  those  who  would  wish  to  see  a  breach  in  the 
amity  and  good  faith  which  had  hitherto  united  thenL*" 

Philip,  however,  assumed  a  hi^h  tone,  and  approved  of 
all  that  had  been  done  by  Alva  and  D'Espes,  and  oemanded 
the  restitution  of  his  money,  under  the  threat  of  a  wir. 
Elizabeth  was  at  that  moment  in  an  awkward  predicammt; 
she  had,  by  her  intrigues  with  the  insurgents  va  France,  so 
embroiled  herself  witn  that  government,  that  hostilities  ap- 
peared inevitable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  formidable  re- 
bellion was  organizing  among  the  old  catholic  nobility  io 
her  own  realm,  while  her  merchants  loudly  complained  of 
the  injury  done  to  commerce  by  the  seizures  of  Eu^ish 
property,  which  had  been  heedlessly  provoked  in  the  fotis 
of  France  and  Spain. 

In  fact,  it  appeared  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  a  war  irith 
both.  Each  sovereign  complamed  of  mutual  grievances 
Elizabeth  aided  the  queen  of  Navarre  incipiently,  her  sub- 
jects helped  her  openly,  and  this  princess  was  viituallr 
queen  ot  the  south,  and  of  all  the  Protestants  in  Fnmce. 
The  goldsmiths  in  England,  it  was  supposed,  had  lent  the 
queen  of  Navarre  money  on  her  jewels ;  and,  after  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Moncortour,  Elizabeth  had  offered,  in  cise 
the  king  of  France  proved  too  strong  for  the  protestut 
cause,  to  give  refuge  to  her  and  her  daughter  Catherine,  the 
princess  of  Conde,  and  her  little  ones  in  England. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  king  of  France,  oy  way  of  re- 
prisal, supported  the  partizans  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  who 
was  rec^aracd  as  the  nghtftil  queen  by  most  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  British  islands. 

1  Dep^hes  de  La  Motbe  Fenelon,  vol.  i. 
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On  the  10th  of  February,  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  m  an 
audience  with  Elizabeth,  informed  her,  that  a  gentleman,  in 
the  service  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  had  compliuned  to  him  of 
the  rigour  with  which  his  royal  mistress  nad  been  treated^ 
on  her  compulsory  removal  from  Bolton  to  Tutbury.  His 
excellency,  with  manly  plainness,  represented  '^  that  those 
vrho  advised  her  majesty  to  put  constraint,  not  only  on  the 
will,  but  the  royal  person  of  a  sovereign  and  her  kins- 
woman, made  her  do  a  wrong  to  her  own  reputation."  He 
then  besought  her  "  to  cause  the  Scottisn  queen  to  be 
treated  in  such  a  manner,  in  the  place  where  she  had  com- 
pelled her  to  go,  that  she  might  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
Iier  with  praise  in  her  letters  to  the  king  and  queen  of 
France."  ^ 

Elizabeth  replied,  with  some  cholcr,  "  that  she  had 
neither  used  force  nor  violence  to  the  queen  of  Scotland, 
having  merely  removed  her  to  a  place  where  she  would  be 
better  treated  than  at  Bolton,  where  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  were  scarce."  She  also  gave,  as  a  reason  for  what  she 
had  done,  that  Mary  had  written  into  Scotland  a  letter 
which  had  fallen  into  her  hands,  requiring  some  of  the 
lords  of  her  country  to  take  up  arms  and  make  an  inroad  to 
where  she  was  at  Bolton — that  she  had,  in  the  same  letter, 
accused  her  of  having  treated  with  the  earl  of  Murray  to 
have  him  declared  legitimate,  with  several  other  thmgs 
equally  false. 

Elizabeth  told  La  Mothe,  that  he  might  assure  their  ma- 
jesties of  France,  that  the  queen  of  Scots  received  nothing 
else  but  good  treatment  at  ner  hands,  and  although  it  was 
not  for  her  to  render  account  to  any  person  in  the  world 
for  her  actions,  it  was  her  wish  to  justify  herself  to  all  the 
world  in  respect  to  her  usage  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  that  all 
other  princes  might  know  that  she  proceeded  ^vith  such 
rectitude  that  she  had  no  cause  to  change  her  pale  hue  for 
anything  that  could  be  brought  against  her  on  that  account. 
"  Would  to  God,"  added  she,  "  that  the  queen  of  Scots  had 
no  more  occasion  to  blush  at  that  which  could  be  seen  of 
her." 

La  Mothe  replied,  "  that  her  majesty  had  it  in  her  power 
to  convince  the  world  of  the  unprincipled  ambition  of  the 
adversaries  of  the  said  lady,  and  to  explain  all  that  they 

*  Dep^het  de  la  jVlothe  Fenelon,  toU  u  p.  \^^ 
VOL.  VI.  X  ^ 
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could  urge  against  her ;  and  if  she  acted  as  the  da^  of 
queen  to  queen,  and  relation  to  relation  jnreecribedC  it 
would  prove  that  she  was  innocent  of  all  the  unkiDdnesB 
that  had  been  imputed  to  her." 

Elizabeth,  instead  of  making  any  direct  reply  to  diis 
home  stroke,  merely  observed,  '^  that  she  had  never  had 
any  praise  from  the  queen  of  Scots  for  any  of  the  good 
offices  she  had  rendered  her,"  and  then  turned  the  coii- 
▼ersation  to  the  subject  of  Rouen,  and  the  seizure  that  had 
been  made  of  English  property  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. 

^  On  another  occasion,"  says  La  Mothe,  '*  she  t<dd  me  thit 
she  had  taken  pains  to  be  more  than  a  good  mother  to  die 
queen  of  Scot^^  yet  she,  on  the  contrary,  had  continoaUj 
practised  intrigues  in  her  kingdom  agamst  her,  and  diit 
those  who  did  not  know  how  to  behave  to  a  good  mother, 
merited  no  other  than  the  cruellest  step-dame.  She  then 
summoned  her  council  and  the  bishop  of  Ross,  to  whom 
she  recited  in  French  most  of  what  I  nad  told  her^  and  the 
reply  she  had  made  me.  Then  she  uttered  in  Endidi 
many  complaints  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  in  conclnsun, 
menaced  the  most  active,  and  the  greatest  among  them,  widi 
being  made  shorter  by  the  head."  ^ 

The  fierce  jealousy  which  had  been  excited  in  Elizabeth 
agsunst  Mary  Stuart  by  the  assumption  of  the  royal  amtf 
and  style  of  England  in  her  name,  oy  her  ambitious  fiitbef^ 
in-law,  Henry  II.  of  France,  was  not  the  only  cause  of  the 
enmity  of  that  queen.  There  was  a  still  deeper  root  of 
bitterness  in  this  matter,  for  Henry  XL  had  oblind  hii 
young  daughter-in-law,  during  a  dan^rous  fit  of  *y^"^«ir 
to  sign  a  testamentary  paper  TOqueathing  her  rights  to  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  her  claims  on  the  tuccesainn 
of  England — if  she  died  without  children — ^to  his  heiiSi 
Queen  Elizabeth  became  fully  aware  that  such  instnunents 
existed  in  the  year  1568-9,  and  discussed  the  point  with 
the  French  ambassador.  La  Mothe  Fenelon ; '  she  likewise 
wrote  to  Mary  the  following  letter,  which  she  commeDces 
with  insincere  professions  oi  her  grief  for  Mary's  dangeroiv 
illness  just  before  :— 

*  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  toI.  ii.  p.  109L 
*  At  the  end  of  ?ol.  i.  of  the  Dopeteiiei  of  Lft  Mctht  Fncloa,  aB  ^tt» 
documents  are  qooCed. 
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EUCABITB  Qvxsy  OF  EVOLAITD  TO  TBI  QuXXV  OF  ScOlt.' 

"  Ma7  25,  1569. 

"  Madame, — To  my  infinite  regret  I  hare  learned  the  great  danger  in 
which  YOU  hare  lately  been,  and  I  praise  God  that  I  heard  nothing  of  it 
vatil  the  worrt  was  past;  for,  in  whatever  time  or  plaee  it  might  hare 
been,  auoh  news  oould  have  giTen  me  little  content ;  but  if  any  such  bad  aeci- 
dent  had  be&Ilen  you  in  this  country,  I  believe,  really,  I  should  have  deemed 
mj  days  prolonged  too  lon^  if,  previous  to  death,  I  had  received  such  a 
mrmxad. 

**  I  rely  mvch  on  His  goodness  who  has  always  guarded  me  against  ma]» 
accidents,  that  he  will  not  permit  me  to  fall  into  such  a  snare,  and  that  He 
will  preserve  me  in  the  good  report  of  the  world  till  the  end  of  my  career. 
He  has  made  me  know,  by  your  means,  the  grief  I  might  hare  felt  if  any* 
thing  iU  had  happened  to  you ;  and  I  assure  you,  that  I  will  offer  up  to  Him 
infinite  thank^vings. 

**  As  to  the  reply  that  you  wish  to  receive  by  my  lord  Boyd,  regarding  my 
aaddbetion  in  the  case  touching  the  duke  of  Anjou,'  I  neither  doubt  your 
bonoar  nor  your  iaith,  in  writing  to  me  that  you  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing,  but  that  perhaps  some  relative,' or  rather  some  ambassador  of  yours 
havii^  the  general  authority  of  your  signature,  to  order  all  things  for  the 
Ibrtheranee  of  your  affairs,  had  adjusted  this  promise  as  if  it  came  from  you, 
pad  deemed  it  within  the  range  of  his  commission. 

"  Such  a  matter  would  serve  as  a  spur  to  a  courser  of  high  mettle;  for  as 
often  see  a  little  bough  serve  to  save  the  life  of  a  swimmer,  so  a  slight 
of  claim  animates  the  combatant.  I  know  not  why  they  {the  ropd 
pf  Frtmcti)  consider  not,  that  the  bark  of  your  good  fortune  floats  on  a 
ilaogerous  sea,  where  many  contrary  winds  blow,  and  has  need  of  all  aid  to 
obriate  such  evils,  and  to  conduct  you  safely  into  port.  And  if  so  be  they 
ora  able  to  serve  you  in  aught,  still  you  can  in  honour  deny  the  intention  (of 
trmmtf&nimg  her  rightM  to  yomng  Anjou  j)  for  if  this  right  abides  in  them^ 
then  to  me  pertains  the  wrong. 

^  Forasmuch  I  entreat  you  to  have  such  consideration  for  me,  (to  whom 
Ilia  like  right  only  pertains,  who  have  meritedy  on  your  part,  true  guerdon 
and  honoucable  opinion^ )  with  such  deeds  as  may  preserve  the  true  acoord  of 
harmony  with  mine,  who,  in  all  my  actions  towards  you,  will  never  fail  of 
fight  deding.  • 

**  Howbcot,  this  bearer  will  declare  to  you  more  amply  what  I  wish  in  this 
caee.  Moreover,  if  you  desire  some  reply  as  to  the  commission  given  to  my 
lord  Ross  (Me  hUhop  of  Ross),  I  believe  that  you  forget  how  near  it  touches 
ne  if  I  tamper  with  aught  that  I  am  satisfied  touches  your  honour  and  my 
aalbty.  Meantime,  I  will  not  fatigue  you  with  this  letter  longer  than  that, 
with  my  cordial  commendations,  I  pray  God  to  preserve  you  in  good  health, 
and  give  you  long  life.     From  Greenwich.*** 

'  Translated  from  vol.  ii.  pp.  59,  60,  Despatches  of  La  Mothe  Fenelon. 
Elisabeth's  letter  seems  to  have  been  originally  composed  in  French. 

'  Thia  was  the  cession  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Mary  to  Anjou. 

'  Meaning  her  mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  queen-regent  of  Scotland,  or  the 
resent  Arran. 

*  La  Mothe  Fenelon  states  the  highly  curious  fact,  that  the  point  of  the 
eesrion,  Mary  queen  of  Soots  had  been  supposed  to  have  made  of  her  king, 
dom  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  was  first  inquired  into  in  parliament  by  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  ostensibly  on  account  of  the  public  benefit,  but  with  a  secret 
rMard  to  Ids  own  interest,  as  he  was  engaged  to  marry  Mary. 
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This  letter  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remaikable  ever 
penned  by  Elizabeth.  The  reader  will  observe  her  recar- 
rence,  in  the  midst  of  her  caresses,  to  the  leading  object  cS 
her  thoughts,  perpetual  jealousy  of  her  title. 

Mary  willingly  executed  the  instrument  required,  and,  at 
her  reauest,  the  duke  of  Anjou  renounced  any  benefit  he 
nwght  nereafter  have  claimed  from  the  deed  of'^cession  ex- 
torted fi-om  the  youthful  Mary  by  his  sire  ;  but,  after  all, 
the  cession  had  never  been  made  to  him  in  pardcolar,  hot 
to  the  heirs  of  Henry  11.     Charles  IX.  was,  therefive,  the 

erty  by  whom  the  mrant  should  have  been  renonnced.  As 
ary  cUd  all  that  Elizabeth  required  of  her,  this  was  the 
precise  point  where  eood  policy  should  have  prompted 
Elizabeth  to  permit  Mary's  retirement  from  England.  She 
ought  by  that  time  to  have  perceived  the  profound  mistake 
she  had  committed  by  detaimn^  her  in  the  heart  of  England, 
where  she  served  as  a  rallying  point  to  every  se^tioas 
movement  Elizabeth  ought  to  have  recollected,  that  in 
the  height  of  Mary's  prosperity,  when  backed  by  all  the 
power  of  France,  and  living  at  Paris  as  queen  consort, 
and  queen  regnant  of  Scotland,  no  injury  haa  been  effected 
to  England.  It  was  not  probable  that  Mary  could  do  more 
against  her,  if  she  had  suffered  her  to  retire  to  France, 
blighted  as  she  was  now  by  calumny  and  ill  health,  and 
detlironed  from  her  realm. 

The  glory  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  dimmed  fix)m  the 
hour  Mary  was  detained  a  prisoner,  not  only  in  a  moral 
sense,  but,  politically  and  statistically  speaking,  it  was  a 
false  step,  which  placed  England  in  an  incipient  state  of 
civil  war,  during  the  whole  lite  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and 
she  became,  with  good  cause,  jealous  of  her  own  subjects, 
even  those  among  ner  nobility  who  were  most  nearly  con- 
nected with  herself  by  the  ties  of  blood. 

On  one  occasion,  she  observed,  significantly,  "  that  as 
long  as  the  duke  of  Norfolk  lived,  the  queen  of  Scots  would 
never  want  an  advocate."  On  the  return  of  Norfolk  fi^m 
the  Scotch  conferences,  she  had  given  him  a  very  ungra- 
cious reception,  in  consequence  of  the  reix)rts  that  had  been 
conveyed  to  her  by  the  persons  who  had  first  of  all  sug- 
gested to  him  the  nattering  chimera  of  a  marriage  with  the 
fecottish  queen.  Norfolk  entered  into  the  subject  with  his 
sovereign,  and  \jQ\d\ieT,  "  that  the  project  had  not  originated 
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with  him,  and  that  he  never  had  given  it  any  encourage- 
ment *^  But  would  you  not,"  said  Elizabeth,  ^*  marry  tne 
Scottish  Queen,  if  you  knew  that  it  would  tend  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  realm,  and  the  safety  of  my  person  ?" 

If  Isorfolk  had  not  been  deficient  in  moral  courage,  he 
would  have  replied,  frankly,  ^^  that  if  her  majesty  were  dis- 
posed to  thiuK  so,  he  would  be  ready  to  conform  to  her 
wish,  but  that  he  had  already  assured  Murray,  and  the 
others  who  had  suffgested  this  marriage  to  him,  diat  it  was 
a  matter  in  which  he  could  not  engage  himself  without  the 
consent  of  his  sovereign."  He,  however,  knew  the  deep 
difisimulation  of  Elizabeth,  and  suspecting  that  it  was 
her  design  to  entangle  him  in  his  talk,  replied,  with 
answering  insincerity,  ^^  Madam,  that  woman  shall  never 
be  my  wife  who  has  been  your  competitor,  and  whose 
husband  cannot  sleep]  in  security  on  nis  pillow."*  This 
artful  allusion  to  the  injurious  reports  against  Mary's 
honour,  though  most  unworthy  of  the  man  who  was  secretly 
pledged  to  become  her  husband,  had  the  desired  effect  of 
loUinff  Elizabeth's  suspicions  to  sleep,  and  restoring  her  to 
good  humour.  She  had,  however,  ere  long,  sufiBcient  reason 
to  be  convinced  that  die  enamoured  duke  was  every  day 
imrolvinff  himself  more  deeply  in  the  snares,  which  were 
thrown  in  his  way  by  those,  who  were  tempting  him  to 
his  ruin,  by  their  pretended  schemes  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  \dshes.' 

Elizabeth's  great  dread,  in  the  perilous  year  for  Protes- 
tantism, 1569,  was  a  catholic  coalition  throughout  Europe 
in  behalf  of  her  royal  prisoner,  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  Ire- 
land was  in  a  state  of  revolt^  the  northern  counties  pro- 
gressing to  the  same;  the  Protestant  cause  hafl  received 
two  severe  blows,  the  retreat  of  the  prince  of  (Grange,  and 
the  victory  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  at  Jamac.  Jealousy 
between  tne  courts  of  France  and  Spain  had  proved  her 

'  Ha^met.   Lingtrd. 

'  Miss  Aikin  has  werj  finely  observed,  with  regard  to  the  habitual  dissimu- 
lation of  Elizabeth^  and  her  contemporary  of  evil  memory,  Catherine  de 
Mcdicis,  *'that  in  mistakinpf  the  excess  of  falsehood  for  the  perfection  of 
address,  the  triumphs  of  cunning  for  the  mastcr-picces  of  public  wisdom,  they 
did  but  paruko  the  error  of  the  ablest  male  politicians  of  that  age  of  states 
men.  The  same  narrow  views  of  the  interest  of  princes  and  of  states  governed 
them  all.  They  seem  to  have  believed  that  the  right  and  the  expedient  were 
eoDitantly  opposed  to  each  other." 


safeguard  hitherto,  but  there  was  a  pnwpcct  of  a  new  bond 
of  union,  in  the  proposed  mairiagea  of  Cbailes  IX  and 
Philip  n.  with  the  duighten  of  the  emperor  Mudmitian. 

Elizabeth  thought  it  possible  to  prevent  tfaia  brother^ 
alliance  b;  a  litUe  coqnetiT,  on  ber  own  account,  win 
Charles  IX.  Her  hand  hod  been  twice  solicited  bj  tbe 
plenipotentiaries  of  that  prince,  and  she  had  decUncd 
because  of  his  tender  youth.  His  majesty  was  now  naDy 
marriageable,  though  much  too  young  to  be  a  BuitsUe  oc^ 
Bort  for  her ;  yet  she  might,  without  committing  henetf  tM 
deeply,  contrive  to  lure  him  from  his  imperial  JbmetL 
Catnerine  dc  Medicis'  fiivourite  project  was  to  many  her 
second  son,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  to  Elizabeth ;  and  that  able 
intriguer,  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  had  instmctioas  to  briivthii 
matter  to  pass,  if  possible.  With  this  design  constanuf  in 
view,  the  conversations  between  him  and  her  majes^  of 
England  invariably  turned  to  the  subject  of  matrimony. 

The  conference  in  which  Elizabetn  threir  oat  her  fint 
lure  for  the  young  king  of  France,  as  related  by  La  ModiCt 
has  almost  dramatic  intctest.  The  queen  b^an  by  ^ii^ 
news  of  the  maniages  between  Charles  IX.  and  Philip  d 
Spain  with  tbe  daughters  of  the  emperor,  which  appeared 
to  give  her  uneasiness.  La  Mothe  fiilly  exemplified  sir  Hcmy 
Wotton's  character  of  an  ambassador,  whom  he  definea 
to  ''be  a  person  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  service  of  bit 
countn',"  for  he  denied  any  knowledge  of  his  master^  in* 
tended  marriage.  Elizabeth  told  him  "  that  she  h«l  beard 
for  certain  that  tbe  marriages  were  concluded,"  and  repettti 
the  culi^ums  she  had  heard  "of  the  fine  stature  and  maitiil 
appearance  of  Charles  and  bis  brother,  and  of  their  vigorooa 
constitutions  and  excellent  dispositions;'  how  Chaises IX., 
in  martial  bearing  and  skill  m  horsemanship,  resembled 
Henry  XL,  his  father,  who  was  the  most  accomplished  war* 
lior  of  any  prince  in  his  times ;  and  that  his  brother  had 
exchanged  all  his  boyish  diversions  at  court  for  heroic  and 
difficult  enterprises,  and  that  everybody  wonderiiiUy  com- 
mended him.  She  concluded  this  flourish  by  observing 
"  that  as  the  princess  of  Portugal*  had  been  proposed  aa  a 

'  Dephhe  de  1>  Mothe  FeneloD. 

*  The  prtneen  of  Partugd  wm  dsu^ter  of  Emanuel  tbe  Great,  tSiig  tt 
Portuga),  and  Ltonora  of  Aunria,  queen  of  Pnodi  I,  SbemiMtlMnbaM 
bora  beiore  15^. 
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match,  fint  to  the  king,  and  afterwards  to  Anjou,  she  herself 
could  not  be  considered  as  too  old." 

<'I  told  her,"  said  La  Mothe  Fenelon^^  ''that  all  the 
world  stood  amazed  at  the  wrons  she  did  to  the  grand 
endowments  that  God  had  siven  ner  of  beauty,  wisdom, 
virtue,  and  exalted  station,  oy  refusing  to  leave  fidr  pos* 
terity  to  succeed  her.  It  was  a  duty  she  owed  to  God, 
-who  had  given  her  power  of  choice,  to  elect  some  partner, 
and  that  she  could  not  find  a  prince  more  worthy  of  such 
distinction,  than  one  of  the  three  sons  of  the  late  king  of 
France,  Henrv  11.  The  eldest  of  them  was  the  true  suc- 
cessor of  his  rather,  the  second,  royal  in  all  conditions,  ex- 
cepting being  crowned,  and  the  third  would,  without  doubt, 
in  time  be  equal  to  his  brethren."  This  last  was  the  young 
Alenfon,  to  whom  Elizabeth  was  almost  married  when  she 
was  many  years  older;  but  the  point,  to  which  all  this 
expert  flattery  tended,  was  to  persuade  her  to  wed  the  hand- 
some duke  of  Anjou.  Elizabeth  pretended  to  discuss  the 
poflsibility  of  wedding  the  elder  of  these  much-lauded 
princes,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  a  stronger  dose 
of  flattery  from  the  ambassador,  replied,  ''  That  me  king, 
Charles  IX.,  would  none  of  her,  for  he  would  be  ashamed 
to  show,  at  an  entry  into  Paris,  a  queen  for  his  wife  so  old 
as  she  was,  and  that  she  was  not  of  an  age  to  leave  her 
country,  like  the  queen  of  Scots,  who  was  taken  young  to 
France." 

The  ambassador  replied*  ^^  K  such  a  marriage  could 
happen,  then  would  commence  the  most  illustrious  lineage 
that  had  been  known  for  the  last  thousand  years ;  but  that 
previously  she  had  been  objecting  to  the  age  of  his  king, 
and  now  she  was  finding  fault  with  her  own.  Meantime, 
she  had  so  well  spent  her  years,  that  time  had  carried  avFay 
none  of  her  beauties;  while  king  Charles  and  the  duke  of 
Anjou  had  so  well  profited  by  time,  that  they  had  acquired 
beauty,  strength,  and  stature,  so  that  no  men  could  be  more 
perfiscL  And  the  king  certainly  ousht  to  desire  the  queen 
of  England  to  make  her  entry  into  raris  as  his  wife,  for  it 
was  there  she  would  be  the  most  honoured,  most  welcome, 
and  most  blessed  by  all  the  good  people  and  nobility  of 
France;  and  if  she  simered  with  passing  the  sea,  nevertheless 

>  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  ii.  p.  118^  119 
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she  would  find  it  a  most  happy  voyage,  from  which  she 
would  ultimately  receive  g^at  pleasure  and  satisfisKrtion.^ 

At  the  time  of  uttering  this  nourish,  the  ambassador  was 
as  well  convinced  as  the  queen  herself,  that  Charles  IX.  was 
almost  married  to  Elizabeth,  the  yoimgest  daughter  of  the 
emperor. 

"  I  know  not,"  rejoined  Elizabeth,  "if  the  queen  (Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis)  would  approve  of  it,  for  it  is  possible  she 
might  choose  to  have  a  daughter-in-law  whom  she  might 
mould  to  her  pleasure." 

"  I  know,"  answered  the  ambassador,  '^  that  the  queen- 
mother  is  so  benign,  and  of  such  humane  and  gradoas 
conversation,  that  nothing  in  the  world  would  be  moie 
agreeable  than  for  you  to  be  together:  witness  the  honour 
and  respect  in  which  she  has  always  held  the  queen  of 
Scotland,  and  that  she  now  bears  to  her." 

When  this  interview  was  over,  Cecil  came  to  discuss  with 
him  the  projected  marriage  of  the  king  of  Spain  with  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor.  "  I  was  far  enough  from 
giving  him  a  hint  respecting  the  marriage  of  the  youngest,"* 
added  the  ambassador,  "  but  declared  I  would  treat  with 
him  touching  another  marriage,  which  would  be  the  most 
apropos  in  the  world  for  the  ag^andizement  of  two  realiiHy 
and  for  the  universal  peace  of  Christianity. 

A  future  day  was  then  appointed  for  queen  Elizabeth  to 
receive  another  repast  of  tnese  firothy  compliments.  The 
French  ambassador  subjoined  to  his  despatches  a  diasertatioo 
on  the  queen's  real  intentions  regarding  marriage,  and  it  k 
certain  the  result  bore  out  his  view  of  die  subject.  *'  It  is 
the  general  opinion,"  he  wrote,  **  that  queen  Elizabeth  wiD 
never  marry ;  but  when  her  subjects  press  her  to  name  her 
successor,  she  meets  the  inconvenient  proposal  by  a  feigned 
intention  of  entering  into  some  mamage  she  never  mesns 
to  conclude ;"  and  he  brought,  as  an  instance,  the  late  fiitiie 
negotiation  regarding  the  archduke  Charles. 

The  carl  of  Anmdel,  who  had  been  for  many  years  s 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  queen  Elizabeth,  made  no  scrupie  of 
declaring,  that  the  intimacy  between  her  and  the  Mil  of 
Leicester  was  the  reason  of  her  refusing  all  her  suiKX^p 
whether  they  were  foreign  princes  or  English  peers.  This 
great  noble,  according  to  the  report  of  the  French  ambes- 

'  Elisabeth  of  Austria,  sooq  after  married  to  Charict  IX. 
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sador^'  instigated  his  son-in-law^  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  call 
Leicester  to  a  sharp  account  for  fiuniliarities  with  the  queen, 
which  they  affirmeu  disgraced  themall,asEn^ishmen,as  well 
the  crown  she  wore,  and  that  neither  the  Enghsh  nobility 
nor  her  subjects  in  general  would  permit  the  continuance 
of  such  proceedings.  They  then  taxed  Leicester  with  using 
his  privdege  of  entree  into  the  queen's  bed-chamber  un- 
becomingly, affirming  that  he  went  there  before  she  rose, 
and  that  he  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  her  lady  in 
waiting,  by  handing  to  her  a  garment  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  seen  in  the  hands  of  her  master  of  horse. 
Moreover,  the^r  charged  him  with  *^  kissing  her  majesty  when 
he  was  not  invited,  mereto." 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  first  queens-remant  of  England 
had  many  officers  in  attendance  in  their  private  apartments^ 
the  "^same  as  if  they  had  been  kings ;  and  in  this  instance 
the  fault  found  was,  not  that  Leicester  had  the  right  of 
entree  into  the  royal  sleeping  apartment,  but  that  he  used 
it  at  improper  times,  and  took  freedoms  which  the  premier 
duke  and  tne  premier  earl  of  England,  deemed  derogatory 
to  the  decorum  which  ought  to  be  observed  towards  the 
female  sovereign  of  their  country.  They  proceeded  to 
exhort  Leicester  ^^  to  be  candid,  and  say  if  me  queen  reallj 
wished  to  marry  him,  and  then  they  would  both  unite  their 
influence  with  the  nobiU^  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  to 
sanction  their  honourable  union,  and  stop  all  this  scandaL" 

Leicester,  the  arrogant  Leicester,  seems  to  have  assumed 
the  humble  tone  of  a  chidden  inferior  to  these  two  great 
peers.  He  thanked  them  both  for  their  offer  and  for  their 
warning ;  he  acknowledged  **  that  the  queen  had  shewn  him 
Buch  good  affection,  as  had  emboldened  him  to  use  some 
well-intentioned  fiuniliarities,  in  the  hope  of  espousing  her  i^ 
he  assured  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ^^  that  he  had,  by  this  offer  of 
assistance,  laid  him  under  the  greatest  obligation  in  the 
world,  and  at  the  same  time  had  done  his  duty  well  to  the 
queen  and  the  crown,  as  a  faithful  vassal  and  councillor 
ought,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe  he  would  never 
forget  the  same."  Neither,  according  to  bishop  Goodman, 
did  he  ever  forget  that  Norfolk  had  once  bestowed  on  him 
a  box  on  the  ear. 

Till  Norfolk  subsequently  laid  his  head  on  the  block, 

'  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  yoI.  iL  p.  120. 
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there  is  little  doubt  this  conversation  was  doly  remembered 
by  Leicester,  as  well  as  the  unlucky  box  on  the  ear.  He 
assuredly  understood  the  intentions  of  Norfolk  and  Anmdd 
as  well  as  they  did  themselves.  Arundel  had  Icmg  wooed 
queen  Elizabeth ;  Norfolk,  who  had  previously  manied  his 
heiress,  was  the  father  of  a  son,  who  was,  at  the  same  time, 
heir  of  Arundel,  and  a  mutual  bond  between  them ;  Nor- 
folk was  a  widower,  and  the  secret  suitor  of  Mary  queen 
of  Scots.  Thus  a  strong  family  compact  already  existed 
between  these  noblemen,  the  two  greatest  of  the  ancient 
English  aristocracy ;  and  if  the  ean  wedded  queen  Elii*- 
beth,  the  actual  possessor  of  the  English  crown,  and  the 
duke  the  queen  of  Scotland,  and  heiress  of  the  whole  ifllcndf 
they  miffht  well  deem  that  their  united  strength  might  have 
defied  tne  sons  of  little  men,  whom  the  Tudor  mooardif 
had  called  from  the  shears  and  the  forge,  to  guide  the  cifil 
and  religious  government  of  England. 

As  for  Leicester's  freedoms  in  the  chamber  of  the  qoeeOy 
there  is  no  reason  for  implicit  belief  that  they  ever  ooraried, 
merely  because  we  find  them  in  a  French  ambaasBdoi^f 
despatch;  but  that  such  were  the  current  reports  at  the 
English  court  is  indubitable ;  and  when  the  intentions  of 
Norfolk  and  his  father-in-law,  Arundel,  in  renrd  to  the 
marriages  they  projected  with  queen  Elizabem  and  her 
captive  heiress,  are  considered,  the  fiict  that  they  hekl  thii 
conversation  with  the  favourite,  and  taxed  him  with  the 
scandals  circulating  at  court,  becomes  highly  probable,  and 
is  in  consonance  with  other  hcts,  which  are  nanated  hf 
eye-witnesses,  both  as  to  her  past  and  future  condocL^ 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  two  great  noblea,  Norfidk  and 
Arundel,  to  clear  their  path  of  the  fistvourite,  as  a  matri- 
monial pretender  to  the  hand  of  Elizabeth ;  and,  accordiiic 
to  La  Mothe's  letter,  this  measure  was  speedily  eflEectecL 
**  Some  days  after,"  he  resumes,  ^^  the  staid  lady  (meaninf 
queen  Elizabeth),  being  earnestly  pressed  to  declare  litf 
intentions  respecting  the  earl  of  Leicester,  resolutely  ^^ 
swered,  ^  that  she  pretended  not  to  marriage  with  Imn.'  ainot 
this  reply,  both  have  conducted  themselves  more  modesdfy 
and  he  has  withdrawn  the  expensive  parade  he  made  wluk 
he  had  hopes  of  success  in  his  enterprise.'^ 

\  See  yarious  passages  in  Melyflle's  Memoirs^  alrcttdj  quoted^  fCgv^Bf 
Elizabeth  8  bebaTiour  to  JLeioeater. 
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Perhaps  Elizabeth  was  &r  more  incensed,  at  this  forced 
eekareUsement  of  her  intentions^  than  Leicester.  Although 
Ae  did  not  intend  to  bring  their  courtship  to  the  serious 
terminadon  of  matrimony^  she  evidently  liked  Leicester  to 
flutter  about  her  as  a  declared  pretender  to  her  hand.  On 
the  contraiy,  he  wished  to  be  at  liberty  to  marry,  which  he 
afterwards  did,  and  was,  withal,  suffering  cruelly  in  his  pro^ 
perty,  from  the  gorgeous  display  he  was  expected  to  keep 
up^  at  court  while  he  sustainea  the  character  of  the  queen's 
suitor,  whom  her  realm  expected,  hourly,  she  would  aeclare 
to  be  her  spouse.  There  are  very  evident  indications  that 
for  some  time  subsequent  to  this  crisis,  occasional  agitating 
scenes  passed  between  the  queen  and  Leicester,  while  the 
endless  negotiations  for  her  marriage  with  Anjou  were  pro- 
ceeding. Leicester,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Walsingham, 
then  ambassador  at  Paris,  declares  that  his  queen  was  in 
good  health,  "  save  some  spiccy  or-  show,  of  hysteric  fits. 
These  fits  did  not  trouble  her  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  yet  this  little  in  her  hath  bred  strange  bruits 
(gossip)  here  at  home.     God  send  her,  I  beseech  him,  a 

The  treachery  of  Leicester's  conduct  with  r^iard  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  other  noblemen  he  had  been  the 
means  of  drawing  into  the  snare  he  had  planned  for  their 
destruction,  by  nis  pretended  desire  of  the  marriage  of 
Norfolk  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  appears  a  dark  picture  of 
the  principles  of  Elizabeth's  cabinet  Leicester  had  a  two- 
fold object  in  view — the  destruction  of  his  great  enemy^ 
Sussex,  as  well  as  that  of  Norfolk.  Sussex,  who  was  related 
in  the  same  degree  by  his  mother,  lady  Elizabeth  Howard, 
to  Norfolk  and  to  the  queen,  had  undoubtedly  favoured  the 
idea  of  a  marriage  between  Norfolk  and  the  queen  of  Scots ; 
but  when  he  found  the  dangerous  tendency  of  some  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  plot,  he  recoiled  fi:om  it,  as  inconsistent 
with  his  duty  to  his  sovereign.*  Elizabeth  was,  at  first,  in- 
censed against  him,  but  though  not  honest  herself  either  in 
word  or  deed,  she  knew  how  to  estimate  those  who  were, 
and  finally  confided  to  her  plain-dealing  kinsman  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  appointed  to  quell  the  northern  insur- 
gents. 

'  Complete  Ambeisador,  Letter  of  the  Evl  of  Leioeeter,  p.  266. 
'  See  Memoruds  of  the  Northern  RebeUkm,  bj  lir  C.  Shv^. 
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Leicester  had  encouraged  the  duke  •to  hope  for  die 
accomplishment  of  his  wishes  by  undertaking  to  obtidn  the 

aueen's  consent,  but  put  off,  from  day  to  day,  mentioniog 
le  matter;  Cecil  observing  the  perplexity  of  the  duke, 
advised  him  to  seek  her  majesty,  and  reveal  to  her  die 
matter  he  had  on  his  mind,  wnatever  it  miffht  be.  If 
Norfolk  could  have  resolved  to  do  this,  it  wouui  probably 
have  saved  his  life ;  but  instead  of  acting  without  delay  aa 
this  judicious  advice,  he  sought  counsel  of  Leicester,  who 
dissuaded  him  from  that  course,  and  promised  to  name 
it  to  her  m^esty,  the  next  time  she  went  to  walk  in  the 
fields.  Norfolk  himself  records,  "  that  when  the  court  wis 
at  Guildford,  he  came  unaware  into  the  queen's  privy 
chamber,  and  found  her  majesty  sitting  on  the  threshold  of 
the  door,  listening  with  one  ear  to  alittle  child,  who  was 
singing  and  playing  on  the  lute  to  her,  and  with  the  other  to 
Leicester,  who  was  kneeling  by  her  side."  *  The  duke,  a  litde 
confused,  no  doubt  at  interrupting  a  party  so  conveniently 
arranged,  drew  back ;  but  her  majesty  bade  him  enter. 

Soon  after  Leicester  rose,  and  came  to  Norfolk,  leaving 
the  queen  listening  to  the  child,  and  told  him,  ^'  that  be 
was  dealing  with  the  queen  in  his  behalf  when  he  ap- 
proached ;"  to  which  the  simple  peer  responded,  **KI  had 
Known  so  much,  I  would  not  have  come  up;"  and  eagerly 
inquired,  **  how  he  found  her  majesty  disposed?''  Leicester 
replied,  "  Indifferently  well ;"  adding,  "  that  the  queen  had 
promised  to  speak  to  him  herself  at  Thomham,  at  my  lord 
of  Arundel's."  "  Before  her  highness  came  to  Thonmani)" 
says  Norfolk,  ^'  she  commanded  me  to  sit  down,  most  on* 
worthy,  at  her  highness's  board,  where  at  the  end  of  dinner 
her  majesty  gave  me  a  nip,  saying,  ^  that  she  would  wish 
me  to  take  good  heed  to  my  pillow.     ' 

Like  many  of  Elizabeth's  ban  motSy  this  sharp  inuendo 
cut  two  ways,  conveying  as  it  did  a  threat  of  the  block,  and 
a  sarcastic  allusion  to  the  unworthy  expression  he  had  con- 
descended to  use,  when  endeavouring  to  persuade  her  that 

1  The  Duke  of  Norfolk's  Confession,  Sute  Paper  MSS. 

'  State  Paper  MSS.  The  words  that  historians  have  genera]!  j  imputed  to 
Elizabeth,  on  this  occasion,  are — '*  That  she  advised  him  to  beware  on  vhat 
pillow  he  rested  his  head  ;'*  but  the  above  is  from  Norfolk's  own  confession, 
and  doubtless,  his  version  is  the  true  one.  The  man  in  whose  ear  that  ominous 
warning  was  spoken  by  his  offended  sovereign,  was  not  likely  to  make  any 
mistake  in  Tcpeal\v\g  tVv^nv.     They  *'  nipped"  too  closely  to  be  forgotten. 
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he  had  no  intention  of  becoming  the  husband  of  the  Scottish 
queen. 

Then  followed  the  contemptible  &rGC  of  Leicester's 
feigned  sickness  at  Tichfield^  and  his  message  to  the  aueen 
that  he  could  not  die  in  peace  without  confessing  his  laults, 
and  obtaining  her  pardon  for  his  guilt  Elizabeth  hastened 
to  his  bedside,  ana  he  acknowledged  with  many  sighs  and 
tears,  how  deeply  he  had  sinned  against  her,  by  being  privy 
to  a  design  of  marrying  her  foe,  the  queen  of  Scots,  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  ;^  and  under  pretence  of  making  a  clear  con- 
science, put  her  into  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  plot,  in  which  many  of  the  principal  nobles 
of  the  realm  were  implicated. 

There  was  no  proof,  however,  that  any  attempt  against 
either  the  life  or  government  of  Elizabeth  was  contemplated ; 
it  was  simply  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of  Mary  to  liberty, 
and  royal  dimity,  by  becoming  the  wife  of  the  great  Pro- 
testant Enghsh  peer,  whom  her  own  rebels  of  the  reformed 
faith  had  first  solicited  to  unite  himself  with  her/  The 
treacherous  Leicester,  probably  led  Elizabeth  to  suppose 
that  much  more  was  intended.  The  next  time  her  majesty 
saw  the  duke,  she  called  him  to  her  in  the  gallery,  and 
sharply  reprimanded  him  for  presuming  to  attempt  a  match 
with  the  queen  of  Scots  without  her  cognizance,  and  com- 
manded him  on  his  allegiance,  to  give  over  these  pretensic  ns. 
The  duke  promised  to  do  so,  and  proudly  added,  *^  that  his 
estate  in  England  was  worth  little  less  tlian  the  whole 
realm  of  Scouand,  in  the  ill  state  to  which  the  wars  had 
reduced  it ;  and  Uiat  when  he  was  in  his  own  tennis-court 
at  Norwich,  he  thought  himself  as  great  as  a  king.''' 

The  next  day  the  queen  rcfusea  the  suit  of  tne  Spanish 
ambassador,  for  the  liberation  of  her  royal  prisoner,  obser\'- 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  ^'  that  she  would  advise  the  queen  of 
Sa>ts  to  bear  her  condition  \\'ith  less  impatience,  or  she 
might  chance  to  find  some  of  those  on  whom  she  relie<l, 
shorter  by  the  head.''* 

Norfolk  now  found  his  situation  at  court  intolerable.  The 
queen  r^aided  him  with  looks  of  anger  and  disdain,  and 
Leicester  and  all  his  former  associates  treated  him  with 

'  Camden. 

*  Howard  Memorialf.     (  amdcn.     IlATrrt. 

*  CaxBden.  '  Ibid. 
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studied  insolence.  He  endeayoored  to  avoid  coUisioii  witb 
those  who  sought  to  force  a  quarrel,  by  returning  with  his 
fether-in-lawy  me  earl  of  Arundel,  and  tne  eari  of  F^anbnke, 
first  to  London,  and  afterwards  to  bis  {»incely  seat  st 
Kenninghall,  in  Norfolk,  whence  he  wrote  m  apologetic 
letter  to  the  queen,  at^buting  his  departure  ^  to  the  pain 
he  felt  at  her  displeasure,  and  bis  mortification  at  the  tiett- 
ment  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  tbe  insdenoe  of 
his  foes,  by  whom  he  had  been  made  a  oonimoD  taUe 
talk."* 

The  aueen  sent  a  peremptory  order  for  his  return  to 
court,  which  the  duke  obeyed,  and  was  arrested  by  her 
order  at  Bumham,  three  miles  firom  Windsor,  and  conmiitted 
to  the  Tower.  He  was  subjected  to  an  examination  before 
lord-keeper  Bacon,  Northampton,  Sadler,  Bedfofd,  and 
Cecil ;  but  they  reported  to  her  majesty  that  tbe  duke  had 
not  put  himself  unaer  the  penalty  of  the  law,  by  any  overt 
act  of  treason,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  conyict  him 
without  this. 

'^AwayT  she  replied;  ^^whatthelaw  fiiils  to  do>,  my 
authority  shall  effect."  Her  rage  was  so  ungoyemable  that 
she  fell  into  a  fit,  and  they  were  forced  to  apply  vinegar  and 
other  stimulants  to  reyive  her." 

The  queen  of  Scots  naturally  felt  the  ill  efiects  of  the 
treachery  of  her  supposed  firiend,  Leicester.  His  denounce- 
ments placed  her,  as  well  as  her  fiiends,  in  a  most  perilous 
position ;  and  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  Leicester's  brother- 
m-law,  the  immediate  descendant  of  Geoi^ge,  duke  of 
Clarence,  and,  like  all  of  that  line,  a  coyert  pretender  to  the 
regal  succession,  was  associated  with  the  earl  of  Shrewd)uij) 
in  the  ungracious  office  of  gaoler  to  the  royal  captive. 
Mary's  terror  at  this  appointment  is  described  in  a  uveh 
manner  in  the  letters  written  by  her  at  this  period,  and 
also  her  distress  of  mind  at  the  peril  to  which  Norfolk  was 
exposed  for  her  sake ;'  but  the  details  belong  to  her  life,  and 
not  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  who  must  perforce,  occupy  the 
foreground  of  her  own  history. 

The  arrest  of  Norfolk  precipitated  die  disastrous  risiiig 

'  Howard  Memorials. 

*  Despatches  of  La  Mothe  Fenelon. 

*  See  Mary  queen  of  Scots'  Ijetters,  toI.  i.,  iMtr  •ditimi,  p.  182,10  p.  W» 
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in  the  North,  under  the  Inckless  earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland.^  The  re-establishment  of  Catholicism  in 
England,  was  the  object  of  this  insurrection;  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  second  part  to  that  ebullition  of  misdirected 
zeal  and  patriotism,  the  pilgrimage  of  grace,  six  and  thirty 
years  before;  and  it  is  a  curious  fistct,  that  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  Northern  Rebellion,  were  the  sons  of  those 
who  figured  as  pilgrims.  Wordsworth,  in  a  few  of  his  grace- 
fill  lines,  appears  to  have  given  a  very  clear  and  correct 
view  of  the  case.  No  apology  can  be  required  for  quoting 
them,  pleasingly  illustrative  as  they  are  of  the  period  in 
question : — 

"  It  was  the  time  when  England's  queen, 
Twdre  years  bad  rcign'd  a  aoTereign  dread. 
Nor  yet  the  restless  crown  had  been 
Disturb'd  upon  her  virgin  head. 
But  now  the  inly  working  North 
Was  ripe  to  send  its  thousands  forth » 
A  potent  Tassalage  to  fight. 
In  Percy's  and  in  Neville's  right. 
Two  earls  fiut  leagued  in  discontent, 
Who  gave  their  wishes  open  vent. 
And  boldly  urged  a  general  plea. 
The  rites  of  ancient  piety, 
To  be  triumphantly  restored, 
By  the  dread  justice  of  the  sword.'*' 

Mary  Stuart,  as  the  catholic  heiress  of  the  crown,  and 
exciting  by  her  beauty  and  misfortunes,  her  persecutions 
and  her  patience,  the  deepest  interest  among  the  chivalry 
of  the  north,  who  were  chiefly  professors  of  the  same  creed, 
was  the  watchword  and  leading  point  of  the  association. 
Whether  the  plot  was  fomented  by  her  is  doubtfuL  It 
has,  however,  oeen  generally  supposed,  that  Shakspeare's 
mysterious  lines,  in  uie  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  unply, 
*^  that  some  seductions  had  been  used  by  the  captive  queen 
to  charm  the  northern  magnates  from  their  du^  to  their 
own  sovereign:' — 

'  For  the  particulars  of  this  insurrection,  compiled  from  inedited  docu- 
ments, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  "  Memorials  of  the  Northern  Rebellion," 
by  air  Cuthbert  Sharp,  a  most  raluable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Eliza- 
beth s  reign. 

*  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  or  the  Fate  of  the  Nortons. 

'  The  real  cause  of  Northumberland's  disalTection,  is  attributed  by  Camden 
to  the  appropriation  of  a  rich  copper  mine  by  Elizabeth,  which  had  been  dis- 
eoveied  upon  his  estate  in  Cumberland.  Westmoreland's  wife,  lady  Jane 
Howard,  die  daughter  of  Surrey,  and  sister  of  Mary**  affianoed  husband  Nor- 
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'<  Dnce  I  sat  upon  a  pramontoryy 

And  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back. 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath. 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  aong. 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  ^h 
To  hear  the  sea  maid's  music.** 

The  rebel  earls  entei^d  Durham  in  warlike  array, 
November  14th;  Richard  Norton,  of  Norton  Conyets,  who 
had  married  the  sister  of  queen  Katharine  Parrs  second 
husband,  Neville,  lord  Latimer,  a  hoary-headed  gentleman, 
aged  seventy-one,  bore  the  banner  of  the  cross  before  the 
insurgents. 

**  The  Kortons  ancient  had  the  cross. 
And  the  five  wounds  our  lord  did  bear.  ** 

The  principal  exploits  of  the  misguided  multitude,  who 
followed  this  banner,  consisted  in  burning  the  translations  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  liturgies,  in  all  the  towns  they  passed 
through.  They  had  neither  plan,  order,  nof  money,  to 
maintain  themselves  in  the  rash  position  they  had  assumed 
A  few  days  sufficed  the  earl  of  Sussex  to  crush  the  insur- 
rection. The  two  earls  fled ;  Northumberland  to  Scotland, 
where,  falling  into  the  hands  of  Murray,  he  was  sold  to  the 
English  government,  and  brought  to  the  block ;  Westmore- 
land took  refuse  in  Flanders,  and  died  in  exile." 

The  calamities  of  the  Percys,  Nortons,  Dacres,  and  Ne- 
villes, and  other  noble  ancient  families,  who  took  part  in 
this  disastrous  rising,  inspired  some  of  the  noblest  historical 
ballads,  and  metrical  romances  in  our  language.  Elizabeth 
herself  became  malignly  poetical  on  the  occasion,  and  per- 
petrated the  following  sonnet,  as  it  is  styled : — 

"  The  doubt  of  future  foes  exiles  my  present  joy, 

And  wit  rae  warns  to  shun  such  snares  as  threaten  mine  onnoy^ 

For  falsehood  now  doth  flow,  and  subjects'  /aith  doth  ebb, 

Wiiich  would  not  be  if  Reason  ruled,  or  Wisdom  wove  the  web ; 

But  clouds  of  toys  untried  do  cloak  aspiring  minds. 

Which  turn  to  rain  of  late  repent,  by  course  of  changed  winds. 

The  top  of  hope,  supposed,  the  root  of  ruth  will  be ; 

And  fruitless  all  their  grafted  guiles,  as  ye  shall  shortly  see. 

These  dazzled  eyes  with  pride,  which  great  ambition  blinds. 

Shall  be  unsealed  by  worthy  wights,  whose  foresight  fiilsehood  binds. 

A)lk,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  learned,  and  accomplished  ladies  of  that 
age,  and  probably  influenced  her  weak  husband  to  espouse  the  cause  ot  Marr, 
although  she  was  herself  a  zealous  Protestant,  haying  been,  like  her  brotbcr, 
the  pupil  of  the  historian  of  the  Reformation,  Fox. 

^  Memorials  oC  iVv^  Konbera  Rebellion^  by  sir  C.  Sharp* 
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The  daughter  of  debate,  that  eke  discord  doth  sow, 

Shall  reap  do  gain,  where  former  rule  hath  taught  still  peace  to  grow* 

No  foreign  banish'd  wight  shall  anchor  in  this  port ; 

Our  realm  k  brooks  no  stranger's  force,  let  them  elsewhere  resort; 

Our  rusty  sword  with  rest  shall  first  his  edge  employ, 

To  poll  their  tops  that  seek  such  change,  and  gape  for  joy."' 

Elizabeth  made  good  the  threats  with  which  this  unfemi- 
nine  effusion  concludes;  for,  besides  the  executions  of  such 
of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  as  fell  into  her  hands,  she 
compelled  her  victorious  general,  Sussex,  to  deluge  the 
northern  counties  with  the  blood  of  the  simple,  unreflec- 
tive  peasants,  who  had  been  induced  to  join  the  revolt* 
The  learned  research  of  sir  Cuthbert  Sharp,  has  brought 
to  light  some  hideous  facts,  in  the  contemporary  documents 
preserved  amon^  the  Bowes  MSS.*  Staunch,  indeed, 
must  be  the  admirers  of  good  queen  Bess,  who  can  calmly 
peruse  the  following  order  for  the  hangings  in  Richmond- 
shire,  without  a  shudder : — 

Thz  Earl  of  Sussex  to  Sir  Gkorgz  Bowes. 

"  Sir  Gkorgs  Bowks, — I  have  set  the  numbers  to  be  executed  down  in  every 
town,  as  I  did  in  your  other  book,  which  draweth  near  to  two  hundred ; 
wherein  you  may  use  your  discretion  in  taking  more  or  less  in  every  town,  as 
you  shall  see  just  cause  for  the  offences  and  fitness  for  example;  ko  as,  in  the 
whole,  you  pass  not  of  all  kind  of  such  the  number  of  two  hundred,  amongst 
whom  you  may  not  execute  any  that  hath  freeholds,  or  noted  wealthy,  for  so 
is  the  queen's  majesty's  pleasure.  By  her  special  commandment,  10th  of 
January,  I5G9-70.  T.  Sussex." 

Under  the  list  of  those  who  joined  from  each  town  and 
village,  the  earl  of  Sussex  has  written  the  number  to  be 
executed,  amounting  to  every  fifth  man.  The  fearful 
order  was  tardily  executed,  and  Sussex  wrote  to  spur  on 
the  reluctant  ministers  of  the  royal  vengeance.  In  his  letter, 
of  the  19th  of  January,  addressed  to  sir  George  Bowes,  he 
says,' — 

•*  I  received,  yesternight,  letters  from  the  court,  whereby,  I  perceive,  that 
the  queen*s  majesty  doth  much  marvel  that  she  doth  not  hear  from  me  that 
the  execution  is  yet  ended,  and  that  siie  is  disburtiicned  of  her  charges  that 
was  considered  for  that  respect ;  and,  therefore,  I  heartily  pray  you  to  use 
expedition,  for  I  fear  this  lingering  will  breed  displeasure  to  us  both." 

'  Puttenham's  Art  of  Poetry;  published  in  Elizabeth's  own  reign. 

•  Published  in  the  "  Memorials  of  the  Northern  llebellion,"  Sv  Sir  C. 
l%arp. 

'  On  the  23rd,  Sussex,  who  evidently  loathed  the  duty  that  had  bi'en  im- 
posed upon  him,  wrote  in  bitter  sarcasm  to  Cecil — **  I  was  first  a  lieutenant ; 
I  was  after  little  better  than  a  marshal ;  I  had  then  nothing  left  to  me  but  to 
direct  hanging  matters." 
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The  richer  sort  purchased  their 
eight  hundred  of  the  working  classes 
of  the  executioner  I  Leicester  had 
to  march  against  the  rebels,  but  the  ' 
her  principal  adviser  and  protector,  i 

Earlv  in  the  spring  of  1570,  pope 
bull  ot  eseommunication  c^ainst  qu 
llie  morntng  of  May  15th  a  copy  of 
the  sovereign  was  fuiUKl  fixed  on  the 
London's  palace,  in  Sl  Paul's.  Aftei 
caie  was  ifiscovered  in  the  possession 
coln's-inn  ;  who,  being  put  to  the  tor 
received  it  from  Mr.  lelton,  a  rich 
Southwark,  Kelton,  on  being  appri 
knowledged  that  he  had  set  Up  tlie 
Loudon's  gate,  but  gloried  in  the  dai 
without  betraying  his  accomplices,  as 
in  the  spirit  of  a  martyr.  As  the  pt 
to  deprive  Elizabeth  of  the  title  of 
giance  of  her  subjects,  Felton  gave  1 
"  the  pretender ;"  but,  at  his  exec 
begged  her  pardon  if  he  had  injure 
magnificent aiamond  ring,  value  four 
his  finger,  requested  the  earl  of  Sus 
to  give  it  to  iter  in  his  nauie,  as  a 
peace  with  her,  bearing  her  no  malice 
death.' 

This  bull  cansed  little  mischief.  bi 
Elizabeth ;  she  even  condescended 
Maximilian  to  procure  its  revocation 
from  the  pontiff  in  reply  to  the  imperii 
only  result  of  this  undignified  proceed 
head  of  the  protestant  church.  In  Au| 
outin  London,  and  some  deaths  having' 
Elizabeth  was  induced  to  release  the 
his  promising  to  give  up  all  future  co 
queen  of  Scots,  and  attempts  in  her 
allowed  to  return  to  his  own  mansion 
whore  he  remained  for  a  time  as  a  pri 
the  charge  of  his  friend,  sir  Henry  N 

'  CamJco. 
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had  taken  place,  in  his  behali^  among  his  loving  tenantiy 
and  servants  at  Harleston-fiur,  in  his  territorial  county  of 
Norfolk ;  some  of  the  nobles  and  gentry  in  that  neighbour- 
hood were  supposed  to  have  encouraged  the  outbreak,  but 
it  vras  merely  regarded  as  the  effects  of  pot-valour  on  the 
part  of  the  men  of  Harleston,  and  no  injury  resulted  to  the 
dnke  fixmi  their  injudicious  way  of  manifesting  their  affec- 
tion.' 

On  the  assassination  of  the  Scottish  regent,  Murray,  Eliza- 
beth was  urged  by  the  friends  of  the  captive  queen  of  Scots^ 
both  in  France  and  Scotland,  to  reinstate  her  in  her  royal 
aathority,  under  certain  conditions,  which  might  have  been 
renderea  of  great  political  advantage  to  England,  but  those 
demanded  by  fSizabeth  were  neither  in  Mary's  power,  nor 
consistent  with  her  honour  to  perform,  especially  as  the 
sine  qua  nan  was,  that  she  should  give  up  her  infant  son, 
who  had  been  crowned  king  of  Scotland,  as  her  principal 
hostage.'  The  possession  of  this  princely  babe  had  been 
the  great  object  of  Elizabeth's  intrigues,  almost  from  the 
time  of  his  birth,  but  neither  Mary  nor  the  lords  of  the 
congiregation  would  hear  of  trusting  him  to  her  keeping. 
^  llie  times,"  says  Camden,  "  were  then  full  of  suspicions 
and  conspiracies,  for  Thomas  and  Edward  Stanley,  the  two 
yoonser  sons  of  the  earl  of  Derby  by  the  duke  oi  Norfolk's 
daughter,  with  sir  Thomas  Gerard,  Rolston,  Hall,  and 
others  of  the  county  of  Derby,  conspired  to  free  the  queen 
of  Scots  out  of  prison,  but  Rolston's  son  betrayed  the  con- 
federacy, and  tne  parties  were  arrested,  except  Hall,  who 
fled  to  ocotland,  where  he  was  afterwards  taken,  at  the  fall 
of  Dumbarton  castle,  and  put  to  death  in  London.  Mary's 
ambassador,  the  bishop  of  Ross,  being  implicated  in  this 
plot  was  once  more  sent  to  the  Tower.  Elizabeth  had 
taken  a  terrible  vengeance  on  the  border  counties  of  Scot- 
land, for  the  encouragement  the  partisans  of  the  queen  of 
Scots,  there,  had  given  to  the  rebels  in  the  north  of  England, 
for  she  caused  Sussex,  with  a  military  force,  to  bum  and 
lay  waste  nearly  three  hundred  villages.'  These  cruelties 
were  regarded  as  so  many  triumphs,  by  those  who  heard  of 
the  progress  made  by  the  unresistea  bands  of  England, 

'  Camden.     Howard's  Memorials.  '  Camden.  '  Ibid. 
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and  saw  not  the  misery  caused  by  the  inglorious  woik  of 
destruction  that  was  perpetrated. 

The  twelfth  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign  being  now  com- 
pleted, the  anniversary  of  her  accession  was  celebrated  as 
a  general  festival  throughout  her  dominions.  The  aspect 
of  public  affairs  was,  however,  still  gloomy,  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  succession  was  more  alarming  to  the  nation  than 
ever,  and  Elizabeth  herself  began  to  consider,  that  the  only 
chance  of  putting  an  end  to  the  plots  and  intrigaes  of  tlie 
partisans  of  Mary  Stuart,  would  be  the  birthof  heirs  of  her 
own.  Her  attempt  to  attract  the  young  king  of  France  fiom 
the  Austrian  princess  had  only  procured  a  few  emp^  com- 

Eliments  from  the  ambassador ;  and,  even  if  the  king  had  not 
een  too  deeply  pledged  to  his  affianced  bride  to  avml  him- 
self of  the  openmg  she  had  given  him,  Elizabeth  was  well 
aware  that  the  obstacles  to  such  a  union  were  insuperable. 
But  that  she  did  regret  having  been  induced  by  Cecil  and 
Leicester  to  trifle  with  the  addresses  of  the  archduke  Charley 
there  is  abundant  proof,  and  even  that  she  was  anxious  ^^to 
lure  the  tercel  gentil  back  again." 

In  the  secret  minutes  of  the  af&irs  of  the  court  of 
England,  prepared  by  the  sieur  de  Vassal,  one  of  Fenelon^ 
spies,  for  tne  information  of  the  queen-mother  of  France, 
it  is  stated,  that  after  the  announcement  had  been  made  to 
her  that  the  marriages  of  her  two  rejected  royal  suitors,  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain,  with  the  daughters  of  the  em- 
peror, were  concluded,  Elizabeth  became  very  pensive ;  and 
when  she  retired  to  her  chamber,  with  her  ladies,  she  com- 
plained, ^^  that,  while  so  many  honourable  marriages  were 
making  in  Europe,  not  one  of  her  council  had  sp€>ken  of  a 
match  for  her,  but  if  the  earl  of  Sussex  had  been  present, 
he,  at  least,  might  have  reminded  them  of  the  archduke 
Charies." » 

This  being  repeated,  by  one  of  the  ladies,  to  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  he  was  compelled,  on  the  morrow,  to  endeavour 
to  please  her,  by  taking  measures  to  renew  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  archduke;  the  son  of  sir  Henry  Cobham 
was  forthwith  despatched,  on  a  secret  mission  to  Spires,  for 
that  purpose.  In  the  meantime,  she  shewed  more  and 
more  inclination  to  marry,  and  spoke  with  so  much  affec- 

*  Depcches  de  la  Mothe  Fendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  466. 
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lion  of  the  archduke,  that  the  earl  repented  havmg  taken 
anyfurther  steps  in  the  matter. 

The  juvenile  appearance  of  the  functionary,  whom  Eliza- 
beth had  selected  for  this  delicate  business,  excited  some 
surprise,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  for  it  was  said  that,  "  if 
so  srave  and  experienced  a  statesman  as  the  earl  of  Sussex 
haa  fidled  to  arrange  a  matrimonial  treaty  to  her  majesty's 
satis&ction,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a  beardless 
boy,  of  no  weight,  would  be  able  to  effect  much."  *  The 
youthful  Mercury,  however,  opened  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion, to  the  emperor  with  all  possible  solemnity,  by  inform- 
ing him,  '^  that  his  royal  mistress  had  sent  him  to  continue 
the  same  negotiation  that  had  been  commenced,  three 
years  before,  by  the  earl  of  Sussex;  that  she  had  not  been 
able,  till  the  present  moment,  to  render  a  decisive  answer 
on  the  proposal  of  the  archduke,  by  reason  of  firequent 
illnesses,  the  wars  in  France  and  Flanders,  and  other  impe- 
diments ;  but  this  delay  had  not,  she  trusted,  put  an  end  to 
the  suit  of  his  imperial  majesty's  brother,  and  if  he  would 
be  pleased  to  come  to  England  now,  he  should  be  very 
welcome ;  and,  as  to  the  differences  in  their  religion,  she 
hoped,  that  her  subjects  would  consent  that  he  and  his 
attendants  should  have  such  full  exercise  of  their  own,  and 
that  he  would  be  satisfied."  * 

The  emperor  replied,  "  that  his  brother  was  very  sorry 
that  her  majesty  had  been  so  tardy  in  notifying  her  good 
intention  to  him,  for  which  he  was  nevertheless  very  much 
obliged,  but  that  the  prince,  not  supposing  that  her  majesty 
womd  have  delayed  her  answer  for  three  years,  if  she  had 
intended  to  accept  him,  had  turned  his  thoughts  on  another 
match,  and  was  now  engaged  to  a  princess,  his  relation  and 
a  catholic,  with  whom  there  could  be  no  disputes  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  but  that  he  regretted  that  he  had  not 
been  accepted  by  the  queen  at  the  proper  time,  and  hoped 
that  she  would  henceforward  regard  hun  in  the  light  of  a 
brother."  His  imperial  majesty  concluded  with  a  few  com- 
pliments, on  his  o\vn  account,  to  the  queen,  and  dismissed 
young  Cobham  with  the  present  of  a  silver  vesseL^ 

*  Secret  Memorial  for  the  French  Court,  by  VassaL  Despatches  of  Fenelon, 
▼o1.  iii.  466. 

'  Secret  Memorial  of  M.  de  Savran  for  the  queeo-mother  of  France,  in 
Fenelon,  vol.  iii.  424.  '  Ibid. 
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This  reply  was  taken  in  such  evil  part  by  Elizabeth,  that 
she  exclaimed,  in  her  first  indignation,  ^*  tnat  the  emperor 
had  offered  her  so  great  an  insult,  that  if  she  had  been  a 
man  instead  of  a  woman,  she  would  hare  defied  lum  to 
single  combat"  * 

Our  authority  goes  on  to  report  the  contents  of  an  inter- 
cepted letter,  written  by  one  of  the  lords  of  the  English 
court  to  another,  in  which  the  following  passage  occors: — 
''  The  cause  of  the  grief  and  vexation  of  our  queen,  is 
assuredly  the  marriage  of  the  archduke  Charles  with  the 
daughter  of  his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Bavaria,  either  be- 
cause she  had  fixed  her  love  and  fantasy  on  him,  or  that 
she  is  mortified  that  her  beauty  and  grandeur  have  been  » 
lightly  regarded  by  him,  or  that  she  has  lost  this  means  of 
amusmg  her  people  for  the  present,  and  fears  that  she  will 
now  be  pressed  by  her  states  and  her  pariiament  not  to 
defer  taking  a  husband,  which  is  the  principal  desire  of  all 
her  realm." 

Elizabeth  had,  however,  reached  that  point,  when,  in 
common  with  every  childless  sovereign,  who  is  oo  ill  terms 
with  the  successor  to  the  crown,  she  felt  that  her  power 
was  checked,  and  her  influence  bounded  within  compart- 
tively  narrow  limits,  by  the  want  of  heirs  of  her  own  pemn. 
This  consideration  appears,  if  we  may  believe  her  own 
assertion,  to  have  inclined  her  to  encourage  thoughts  <^ 
marriage,  and  the  offer  of  the  young,  handsome  Heniy  of 
Valois  came  at  the  seasonable  juncture,  when  she  was  bom- 
ing  with  indignation  at  the  marriage  of  the  axcbdnke 
Charles.  ^<  Afber  the  said  Cobham  had  returned  widi 
the  answer  of  refusal,"  says  the  sieur  de  Vassal,  ^  die 
began  to  listen  with  more  affection  to  the  proposal  of 


sieur." 


This  jmnce  was  the  second  surviving  son  of  Henir  IL 
and  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  had  just  completed  Ui 
eighteenth  year.  Elizabeth  was  turned  of  thirty-seven,  and 
had  been,  in  her  infiuicT>  proposed  as  a  wife  kkt  his  nndc^ 
Charles  duke  of  Angouleme.  Tlie  project  for  her  marriage 
with  the  duke  of  Anjou  seems  to  have  been  first  sncgeslcd 
by  the  cardinal  Chastillon,  who,  notwithstanding  his  h%b 
rank  m  the  church  of  Rome,  came  to  England  for  the  pa^ 

V'  Seeret  MemorimI  of  M.  de  SsTrtn  to  their  n^cetice  of  IVttM«    I>»- 
ebet  de  U  Mothe  Fenelon,  toI.  iii.  425. 
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po6e  of  solicitinff  the  mediation  of  Elizabeth  in  a  pacific 
treatjr  between  Uie  kins  of  France  and  the  Huguenots.* 

It  is  probable  that  this  liberal-minded  ecclesiastic  imar 
gined,  mat  the  union  of  the  heir  of  France  with  the  protes- 
tant  qneen  of  England,  would  procure  a'seneral  toleratioQ 
forpersons  of  her  religion  in  France,  and  mat  her  influence 
and  power  would  be  amicably  exerted,  to  compose  the 
stormy  elements,  whose  strife  was  pregnant  with  every  species 
of  crime  and  misery. 

He  took  the  first  OTportnnity  of  touching  on  this  jmject 
daring  a  priyate  conference  with  Elizabeth  at  Hampton 
Court,  as  soon  as  the  fact  of  the  archduke's  marriage  trans- 
razed,  and  received  su£Scient  encouragement  to  induce 
mm  to  open  the  matter  to  the  queen-mother,  who>  on  the 
20th  of  October,  wrote  to  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  *^  That  the 
Gai£nal  de  Chastillon  had  spoken  to  her  son,  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  of  an  overture  of  marriage  between  him  and  the 

Sieen  of  England,  and  she  was  earnest  with  him  to  give  it 
1  the  encoiutigement  in  his  power." 

Towards  the  end  of  December,  La  Mothe  Fenelon  paid 
a  visit  to  the  queen  at  Hampton  Court ;  he  wbb  introduced 
mto  her  privy  chamber  by  Leicester, ''  where  he  found  her 
better  dressed  than  usual,  and  she  appeared  eager  to  talk 
of  the  king's  (Charies  IX.)  wedding."  La  Mothe  told  her, 
^  that  he  could  wish  to  congratulate  her  on  her  own."  On 
vrhidi  she  reminded  him,  "  that  she  had  fbrmeriy  assured 
him  that  she  never  meant  to  many,"  but  added,  '^  that  she 
legretted  that  she  had  not  thoi^t  in  time  about  her  want 
of  posterity  and  that  if  she  ever  did  take  a  husbaad^  it 
ahoold  be  only  one  of  a  royal  house,  of  suitable  rank  to 
berown."* 

On  this  hint,  the  ambassador  could  not  ferbear  firom 
lecomBttCPding  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  her  attention,  as  the 
moet  accomphshed  prince  in  the  worid,  and  the  only  person 
who  was  vHurthy  the  honour  of  her  alliance.* 

She  reeeivea  this  intimation  very  favourably,  and  rejdiedy 
^  that  monsieur  was  so  highly  esteemed  for  his  excellent 

'  It  is  an  iDteresting  fiict  that  this  cardinal  de  Chastillon  was  the  brother 
€f  the  muftrious  protcstant  leader,  admiral  de  Coligny,  whose  fiunily  name 
WBt  Chastillon.  The  cardinal  used  his  influence^  like  a  good  man,  to  mode- 
ms bttwtea  the  infuriated  parties.  (See  Brantome,  Les  Vies  des  Hommet 
maatresy  Sme  Partie,  p.  151.) 

'  Dep^ehes  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  Tol.Tii.  *  Ibid.  toL  iiL  p.  418. 
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qualities,  that  he  was  worthy  of  the  highest  desdny  the 
world  could  bestow,  but  that  she  believed  his  thoughts 
were  lodged  on  a  fairer  object*  than  her,  who  was  alr^y 
an  old  woman,  and  who,  unless  for  the  sake  of  hein, 
would  be  ashamed  to  speak  of  a  husband;  that  she  had 
formerly  been  sought  by  some  who  would  wish  to  espouse 
the  kmgdom,  but  not  the  queen ;  as,  indeed,  it  generally 
happened  among  the  great,  who  married  without  seeing 
one  another."  She  observed,  "  that  the  princes  rf  the 
house  of  France  had  a  fair  reputation  for  being  good  hus- 
bands, much  honoured  by  their  wives,  and  not  less  be- 
loved." She  said  many  more  things  to  the  same  purpose, 
but  La  Mothe,  in  reporting  this  conversation,  in  a  {mvate 
letter  to  the  queen-mother,  expresses  himself  as  doubt- 
ful whether  she  will  ever  cany  any  marriage  into  eflfect, 
having  iGrequently  promised  her  people  to  mamr,  and  then, 
after  entertaining  a  proposal  for  a  long  while,  found  means 
to  break  it  off.  However,  he  recommends  the  offer  to  be 
made. 

The  first  time  EUzabeth  gave  audience  to  the  French 
ambassador,  after  the  marriage  of  Charles  DL,  she  ad^ed 
him,  "  how  his  master  found  himself  as  a  married  man?* 
and  added  many  questions  as  to  the  probability  of  his  being 
happy  with  his  young  queen.  La  Mothe  replied,  ^  that 
his  sovereign  was  the  most  contented  prince  m  Christen- 
dom, and  me  greatest  pleasure  he  had  was  being  in  her 
company." 

Elizabeth  cynically  observed,  ''  that  the  recorl  of  the 
gallantries  of  his  majesty's  &ther  and  grand&ther,  Francis  L 
and  Henry  IL,  inclined  her  to  fear  that  he  would  follow 
their  example."  "  And  thereupon,"  pursues  the  ambasaa- 
dor,  slily,  to  his  sovereign,  *^  she  revealed  to  me  a  secret 
concerning  your  majesty,  which,  sire,  I  confess  I  had  neter 
heard  before."'  So  much  better  was  our  maiden  queen 
acquainted  with  the  scandals  of  her  royal  neiffhboor  of 
France  than  his  own  ambassador,  although  monsieur  de  la 
Mothe  Fenelon  was  a  notorious  gossip. 

We  are  indebted  to  his  lively  pen,  for  many  rich  detaib 
of  her  sayings  and  doings,  relative  to  the  successive  matzi* 

^  ^  The  beautiful  princess  of  Cleres,  with  whom  Heory  of  Aigoa  wis  pM* 
nonately  in  loTe  at  that  time. 
'  Dep^ches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  toI.  iii. 
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monial  negotiations  between  her  and  Henry  duke  of  Anjou^ 
and  subsequently  with  his  younger  brother  Francis,  alias 
HerculeSy  auke  of  Alen^on,  also  for  a  variety  of  anecdotes  of 
tfaifi  great  queen,  which  are  new  to  all  but  those  who  have 
studied  his  despatches.  In  a  private  letter,  dated  January 
ISth^  1571,  he  informs  the  queen-mother,  that  on  the  pre- 
oedinff  Sunday,  he  was  conducted  by  the  earl  of  Leicester 
into  the  presence  of  the  queen  of  England,  when  the  con- 
versation having  been  led  to  the  subject  of  the  private  over- 
tures for  the  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  queen 
acknowledged,  ^'  that  she  objected  to  nothing  but  his  age." 
To  which  it  was  replied,  **  that  the  prince  bore  himself 
already  like  a  man."  "  But,"  said  the  queen,  "  he  can  never 
cease  to  be  vounger  than  me." 

"  So  mucn  the  better  for  your  majesty,"  rejoined  Leices- 
ter, laughing,  and  Elizabeth  took  this  freedom  from  her 
master  of  the  horse  in  good  part  Then  the  ambassador 
took  the  word,  and,  after  adverting  to  the  wedded  happi- 
ness of  his  recently-wedded  king  and  queen,  said,  '^  that  ne 
would  advise  any  princess,  who  wished  to  acquire  perfect 
felicity  in  wedlock,  to  take  a  consort  from  the  royal  house 
of  France."  EUzabeth  replied,  ^^  that  madame  d'Estampes 
and  madame  de  Valentinois  made  her  fear,  that  she  would 
be  only  honoured  by  her  husband  as  a  queen,  and  not  loved 
by  him  as  a  woman."  This  interesting  conversation  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  cardinal  Cnastillon,  on  which 
Fenelon  and  Leicester  withdrew,  and  her  majesty  remained 
a  considerable  time  in  private  conference  with  him. 

As  soon  as  the  cardinal  retired  from  her  presence,  Eliza- 
beth summoned  her  council,  and  communicated  her  matri- 
monial prospects  to  them  in  a  truly  original  style.  She 
began  by  informing  them,  '^that  the  cardinal  Chastillon 
bad  inquired  of  her  three  things:  ^ first,  if  she  were  free 
from  all  contracts,  with  power  to  marry  where  she  pleased? 
secondly,  whether  she  intended  to  marry  within  ner  own 
realm,  or  to  espouse  a  foreigner?  and,  thirdly,  in  case  it  was 
her  will  to  take  a  foreigner  for  her  consort,  if  she  would 
accept  monsieur,  brother  to  the  king  of  France  ?'  and  that 
she  had  replied  to  these  questions,  *  that  she  was  free  to 
marry,  but  that  she  would  not  marry  one  of  her  subjects, 
and  that  she  would,  with  all  her  heart,  enter  into  a  marriage 
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with  monsieiur,  on  such  cooditioiis  as  might  be  deemed 
adTisable."'^  She  then  went  on  to  saj,  that  the  eaidiiial 
had  presented  his  credentials  firom  the  king^  and  pcajed 
her,  as  the  affiur  was  of  great  consequence  to  tibe  wand, 
that  she  would  communicate  with  her  council  on  the  sub- 
ject before  it  went  any  further.  **  But  this,**  her  majntj 
said,  **  she  could  tell  them  plainly,  she  had  not  tbought 
ffood,  and  had  replied,  *  that  she  was  oueen  ao^reveign^  and 
did  not  depend  on  those  of  her  councit  but  radier  ttiej  on 
her,  as  having  their  lives  and  their  heads  in  her  hand,  and 
that  thej  would,  of  course,  do  as  she  widied ;'  but  inasnradi 
as  he  had  represented  to  her  the  inconveniences  whidi  had 
been  considered  to  result  to  the  late  queen,  her  sister,  ftr 
having  chosen  to  treat  of  her  maniage  with  the  Idnff  of 
Spain,  without  consultii^  her  council,  she  had  promised 
hmi,  that  she  would  propose  it  to  them,  and  she  wuled  that 
thev  jdiould  all  promptly  give  her  their  advice.** 

llie  members  of  the  council  hung  dieir  heads  in  alenoe, 
being  scarcely  less  startled  at  the  gradoos  terms  in  whtdi 
their  maiden  monarch  had  thoi^t  |Xoper  to  s^nifr  her 
intentions,  with  regard  to  this  new  suitor,  than  astomBhed 
at  the  fiKt,  that  the  afiair  bad  ]Moceeded  to  soch  lengdis; 
for  so  secretly  had  the  negotiations  been  kept,  that  veiy 
few  of  them  had  an  idea  thi^  such  a  thing  was  in  agitatioB. 
At  length,  after  a  considerable  paose^  one  of  the  waaA 
courageous  ventured  to  say,  that  ^  Monsieur  appeared  to 
be  very  young  for  her  majes^^." 

^  Vfhai  thenT  exclaimed  £licabeth,  fiercely  inteinipling 
him,  '*  if  the  prince  be  satisfied  with  me?^  and  dken,  VjP^ 
rendy  desirous  of  averting  die  unwekmne  discoaaon  ot  oer 
we,  die  concluded  by  saying,  ^that  the  caidinal,  afier 
shewing  his  credentials,  had  proposed  several  aitides  of  m 
advantageous  nature,  which  she  ccHisidered  well  worthy  of 
attention."  " 

The  reason  of  Elizabeth's  imperious  lanmue  to  her 
council  on  this  occasion  may  be  attributed  to  me  displeasaR 
she  had  cherished  aeainst  those,  who  opposed  obstacles  to 
her  marriage  with  the  archduke,  which  nad  ended  in  las 
abandonii^  his  suit  to  her,  and  weddii^  the  Bavama 
princess.    Tar  fi-om  concealing  her  feelings  on  this  subject, 

>  Depeefaes  de  la  MoChe  FeDdon,  toL  iiL  p.  439,  440.        >  Ibid.  ^440. 
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she  spoke,  among  her  ladies,  in  a  high  tone  of  the  ill  treat- 
ment, she  consiaered  that  she  had  experienced  from  her 
cabinet,  with  regard  to  the  various  overtmes  that  had  been 
made  by  foreign  princes  for  her  hand,  observmg,  with  em- 
phatic bitterness,  "  that  her  people  had  often  pressed  her 
to  marry,  but  they,  her  ministers,  always  annezea  such  hard 
conditions  to  the  treaty,  as  to  keep  her  from  it,  and  that 
she  should  know  now  who  were  her  good  and  faithful  sub- 
jects, and  they  might  note  well,  that  she  should  hold  as 
disloyal  those  who  attempted  to  cross  her  in  so  honourable 
a  match*"  When  one  of  ner  ladies  r^retted  that  monsieur 
were  not  a  few  years  older,  she  replied,  **  He  is  twenty  now, 
and  may  be  rated  at  twenty-Bve,  for  everything  in  his  mind 
and  person  beseems  a  man  of  worth  ;''^  and  when  my  lord 
chamberlain  proceeded  to  relate  an  anecdote  of  the  prince, 
which  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  considered 
rather  alarming  on  the  score  of  morality,  her  majesty  only 
tamed  it  off  with  a  joke.  But  however  favourably  disposed 
die  might  be  to  her  new  suitor,  she  could  not  forget  or 
fiugive  the  slight  which  she  considered  she  had  received 
fivm  him,  by  whom  she  had  been  forsaken. 

If  we  may  believe  the  sieur  de  Vassal  and  La  Mothe 
Fenelon,  when  the  baron  de  Vualfrind  was  presented  to 
her,  she  expressed  herself  with  mingled  jealousy  and  dis- 
dain on  the  subject  of  the  archduke's  nuptials.  She  in- 
veifffaed  with  strong  reprobation  on  a  marriage  between 
aach  near  relations  as  uncle  and  niece,  observing,  ^*  that 
the  kmg  of  Spain,  as  a  great  prince,  possibly  considered 
that  his  example  might  be  a  law  to  the  world,  but  that  it 
was  a  law  aeunst  Heaven."  According  to  the  same  autho- 
rity, she  so  mr  forgot  the  digni^  of  the  queen  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  woman,  as  to  ado,  *^  that  the  archduke  was 
much  obliged  to  her  for  refusing  him,  since  he  had  found 
a  better  than  her,  and  where  love  could  not  SeuI,  for  if  they 
could  not  love  each  other  as  spouses,  they  might  love  as 
tdatioDs;  and  that  she  also  hoped,  on  her  part,  to  find 
better  than  him,  and  so  the  regret  would  cease  on  both 
ndes."  Then  she  went  on  to  say,  ^'  that  ^e  had  not  re- 
fused him,  but  only  delayed  her  answer,  and  he  had  not 
been  willing  to  wait ;  but,  nevertheless,  she  loved  and  ho- 

'  Seer«t  Memorial  of  M.  de  Vassal,  in  Fenelon's  Despatches,  toL  iii. 
p.  467. 
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Homed  the  emperor  and  all  his  house,  withont  any  excep- 
tions.^ 

When  the  baron  left  her  majesty's  presencey  he  inquired 
of  the  writer  of  this  memorial,  **  whether  the  qneen  had 
spoken  thos  of  the  archduke  fix>m  affection  and  jealoasj,  at 
by  way  of  a  device  ?**  and  said,  '^he  repented  of  not  hav^ 
proposed  prince  Rodolph,  the  emperor's  eldest  son  to  her, 
as  ne  was  already  seventeen."  The  sieur  de  Vassal  toM 
him,  **  that  the  mission  of  young  Cobham  to  the  emperor 
shewed  plainly,  that  if  the  archduke  had  been  vriDii^  to 
wait  the  queen's  leisure,  he  would  have  been  acceptra." 
On  which  the  baron  expressed  much  regret,  that  the  ardi- 
duke  had  been  so  hasty  in  plighting  himself  to  the  Bava- 
rian princess;  but  observed,  *^that  the  conditions  to  whidi 
they  would  have  obliged  him,  if  he  had  married  the  queen, 
were  so  hard  that  it  was  shameful  to  impose  such  on  a  kine.*" 

One  of  the  proudest  and  happiest  days  of  Elizabeus 
queenly  life,  was  the  23rd  of  January,  15719  when  she 
came  m  state  into  the  city,  to  dine  vrith  that  prince  of 
English  merchants,  sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who  had  invited 
her  to  open  the  new  Bourse,  on  Comhill,  which  he  had 
Duilt  at  nis  own  expense,  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.' 

The  queen  had  not  visited  the  city  of  London  for 
upwards  of  two  years,  on  account  of  tne  pestilence;  of 

'  That  title  would,  of  eourse,  hmTC  been  confierred  oo  mnj  prioee  vfaom 
Elizabeth  had  thought  proper  to  honour  with  her  band ;  and  it  was  goarantced 
to  her  two  succeftsive  suitors,  the  princes  of  France,  but  on! j  for  the  term 
of  her  life ;  and  we  shall  see  that  it  was  contended  for  Henry  of  Anjou,  that 
if  he  sunrived  her,  he  should  retain  a  shadow  of  this  matrunoniol  dignity,  by 
bearing  the  style  of  king-dowager  of  England. 

'  Queen  Elizabetli  was  accustomed  to  call  this  great  and  good  man  **  ber 
merchant."  La  Mothe  Fenelon  mentions  him,  in  his  dcapatdies  to  bis  own 
court  *'  as  Gra$$oH,  the  queen's  factor."  He  was  related  to  the  queen  tbrougb 
the  Boleyns ;  and  he  and  his  father  had  amassed  great  wealth  daring  the 
reigns  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns.  On  the  death  of  his  only  son,  be  dedared 
his  intention  of  making  his  country  his  heir,  and  wisely  endeaToured  to  ditcri 
his  grief  for  his  irreparable  loss,  by  the  erection  of  a  public  building  for  the 
transaction  of  mercantile  business,  such  as  he  had  seen  in  the  great  commer- 
cial cities  abroad ;  and  which  was  indeed  a  public  want  in  the  tiA  city  of 
London,  where  the  merchants,  not  having  a  proper  place  of  assembly,  were 
accustomed  to  congregate  in  Lombard-street,  to  the  great  ineonTenienee  of 
passengers  in  that  narrow  thoroughfare ;  and  when  the  weatber  was  unpro- 
pitious,  they  adjourned  to  the  nave  of  old  Saint  Paul's  to  complete  their  bar- 
gains, with  no  moTe  Teverence  to  a  Christian  ehureh,  than  was  exhibited  by 
the  money-cban^;eTs  an^  ^\W%  ol  ^o^v^^ Vn  ^^  nkisv^W  at  Jerusalem. 
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which,  like  her  father,  Henry  VIII.,  she  was  always  in  great 
dread.  The  welcome  which  she  received  on  this  occasion, 
from  her  loving  lieges  in  the  east,  was  enthusiastically  affec- 
tionate. La  Mothe  Fenelon,  who  accompanied  her  majesty, 
as  an  invited  guest,  to  ^^  the  festival  of  the  Bourse,''  as  he 
terms  it,  bears  testimony,  in  his  letters  to  his  own  court,  to 
the  magnificence  of  the  preparations  that  had  been  made 
in  the  city,  in  honour  of  her  coming,  "  which,"  he  says, 
''were  no  less  splendid  than  on  the  day  of  her  coronation. 
She  was  received  everywhere  by  throngs  of  acclaiming 
people;  the  streets  were  hung  and  garlanded;  and  aU 
thi]^  in  the  same  order,  as  at  her  first  public  entrance.  It 
gave  her  great  pleasure,"  continues  he,  ^*  that  I  assisted  on 
this  occasion,  because  it  shewed  more  of  her  grandeur,  that 
such  a  display  should  be  so  suddenly  arranged,  than  if  it 
had  been  premeditated,  and  got  up  some  time  beforehand. 
The  said  lady  did  not  omit  to  make  me  remark  the  affection 
and  devotion  with  which  she  is  looked  upon  by  this  great 
people."* 

Elizabeth  dined  in  company  with  Fenelon,  at  sir  Thomas 
Gresham's  house,  in  Bishopsgate  Street;  where,  though 
every  costly  viand  that  wealth  could  procure,  and  refined 
luxury  devise,  were  provided  for  her  entertainment,  her 
greatest  feast  appears  to  have  been  that,  which  neither 
otowe,  Holinshea,  or  any  of  our  pleasant  civic  chroniclers 
of  that  day  were  at  all  aware  her  majesty  enjoyed — namely, 
the  choice  dose  of  flattery,  which  the  insinuating  French 
diplomat  administered.  In  his  private  letter  to  the  oueen- 
mother  of  France,  he  says,  "  the  queen  of  England  took 
pleasure  in  conversing  a  long  time  with  me  after  dinner ; 
and,  among  other  things,  she  told  me,  ^  that  she  was  deter- 
mined to  marry,  not  for  any  wish  of  her  own,  but  for  the 
satis&ction  of  her  subjects ;  and  also  to  put  an  end,  by  the 
authority  of  a  husband,  or  by  the  birth  of  oflspring,  (if  it 
should  please  God  to  give  them  to  her,)  to  the  enterprises 
which  she  felt  would  }>erpetually  be  made  against  her 
person  and  her  realm,  if  she  became  so  old  a  woman  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  pretence  for  taking  a  husband,  or 
hope  that  she  might  have  children.' "' 

She  added,  "  that  in  truth,  she  greatly  feared  not  being 

'  Depeches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  ill.  p.  450. 
'  Dep^ches^  vol.  iii.  p.  454. 
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loyed  by  bim,  whom  she  might  espoine,  iidiidi  would  be  a 
greater  misfortune  than  the  hrst,  for  it  ivookl  be  wone  to 
her  than  death,  and  she  coold  not  bear  to  reflect  on  socih  a 
possibility." 

^*  I  told  her,  in  reply,"  continues  monsieur  de  la  Mothe, 
^  ^  that  to  such  prudent  considerations,  I  had  nothing  to  say, 
except,  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  die  might  remedy  ali 
that,  if  before  next  Easter  she  would  espouse  some  roTal 
prince,  the  choice  of  whom  would  be  easy  for  her  to  make, 
as  I  knew  of  one  who  combined  in  himself  every  virtue,  by 
whom  there  was  no  doubt  but  she  would  be  singularly 
beloved  and  greatly  honoured ;  and  then  I  helped  that  in 
due  time  she  would  find  herself  the  mother  of  a  fair  son, 
and  being  thus  rendered  haj^y  in  a  consort  and  an  heir, 
she  woula  by  that  means  prevent  any  more  evil  {dots  beioff 
devised  against  her.'  She  approved  of  this  veiy  much,  and 
pursued  the  subject  with  joyful  and  modest  words  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  cardmal  Chasdllon  was  also  at  diis 
festival,  but  she  did  not  speak  with  him  apart."' 

The  time  chosen  by  sir  Thomas  Gresham,  lor  her  ma- 
jesty's visit  to  his  patnotic  foundation,  was  evening  **  and 
the  whole  of  the  buildings  of  that  fair  cloister,  theBouise," 
as  it  is  called  by  the  old  translator  of  Camden,  were  brS- 
liantly  illuminated,  and  adorned  in  an  appropriate  manner, 
for  the  occasion;'  neither  pains  nor  expense  had  he&i 
spared  to  render  it  worthy  of  her  attention* 

The  munificent  founder  had  secured  a  grand  and  un- 
broken coup-d'oeil,  by  offering  the  shops  rent  finee  for  a 
{rear,  to  sudi  as  would  fiimish  them  witn  goods  and  wax- 
ights  against  the  coming  of  the  queen.  Thus  eveiythine 
was  new  and  fresh,  and  enectively  arranged ;  and  a  ^lendid 
display  was  made  of  every  variety  of  the  most  costly  and 
splendid  wares,  that  native  industry  could  produce,  or  com- 
merce supply. 

The  queen,  attended  by  the  principal  nobles  and  ladies 
of  her  court,  and  the  friendly  representative  of  the  king  of 
France,  on  her  homeward  route  through  ComhiU,  entmd 
the  Bourse  on  the  south  side,  and  visited  with  great  interest 
every  part  of  the  edifice,  in  which  she  beheld,  not  only  a 
monument  of  the  generosity  and  public  spirit  of  her  civic 

*  Dep^ches  de  la  Mothe  Feneloo^  vol.  iii.  p.  4a5* 
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kinsman,  but  a  pledge  of  the  increasing  greatness  of  her 
ci^  of  London ;  and  after  expressing  herself  with  eloquent 
and  gracious  words  in  commendation  of  all  she  saw,  espe- 
cially the  Pawn,  where  the  richest  display  Was  made,  she 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  Rotal  Exchange,^  and  caused 
proclamation  to  that  effect  to  be  made  by  sound  of  trumpet. 
She  remained  till  about  eight  o'clock,  and  was  escorted  in 
great  state  through  the  illuminated  streets,  which  were  lined 
on  each  side  by  torch-bearers;  the  whole  population, 
indeed,  supplied  themselves  with  torches  on  this  occasion 
to  do  her  honour,  and  surrounded  and  followed  her  with 
tumultuous  acclamations  of  joy. 

Her  majesty  asked  monsieur  De  la  Mothe,  *'  if  this  did 
not,  in  a  small  way,  remind  him  of  the  late  rejoicings  in 
Paris,  at  the  public  entrance  of  the  king  his  master  ?**  She 
then  observea,  '^that  it  did  her  heart  good  to  see  herself  so 
much  beloved  and  desired  by  her  subjects ;"  and  added, 
''  that  she  knew  they  had  no  other  cause  for  regret,  than 
that  they  knew  her  to  be  mortal,  and  that  they  had  no 
certainty  of  a  successor,  bom  of  her,  to  reign  over  tnem  after 
her  death.'  '  The  courteous  statesman  replied,  with  an 
outpouring  of  compliments  to  this  pathetic  boast,  *^  that 
her  majesty  would  be  without  excuse  to  God  and  the 
world,  u  she  deprived  her  subjects  of  the  fair  posterity  she 
had  it  in  her  power  to  provide  for  them."' 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  Eliza- 
beth created  sir  William  Cecil  lord  of  Burleigh  (indif- 
ferently spelt  Buighley),  and  made  him  lord  high  treasurer. 
Her  uncle,  lord  William  Howard,  exchanged  the  office  of 
lord  chamberlain  for  that  of  lord  privy  seal ;  the  earl  of 
Sussex  succeeded  him  as  chamberlam ;  sir  Thomas  Smith 
was  made  principal  secretary  of  state,  and  Christopher 
Hatton,  esq.,  captain  of  her  majesty's  guard.  The  latter 
gentleman,  who  has  been  described  by  Naunton  as  a  mere 
vegetable  of  the  court,  that  sprang  up  at  night  and  sank 
aeain  at  his  noon,  was  soon  after  preferred  to  the  office  of 
vice-chamberlain,  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and,  lastly, 
made  lord  chancellor.  He  was  indebted  for  his  good 
fortune  to  his  fine  person,  insinuating  manners,  and  grace- 

'  Stowe*s  Surrey.     Camden. 

'  Depeches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  toI.  iii.  p.  454. 
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fill  dancing.  He  was  bred  to  the  law^  and  entered  the 
court,  as  his  great  enemy,  sir  John  Perro^  used  to  say,  ^  by 
the  galliard,  for  he  first  appeared  there  among  the  gentle- 
men of  the  inns  of  court  in  a  mask,  at  which  time  her 
majesty  was  so  charmed  with  his  beauty  and  activityr,  that 
she  took  him  into  her  band  of  pensioners;,  who  were  consi- 
dered the  tallest  and  handsomest  men  in  En^andJ 

The  extraordinary  marks  of  &vour  lavished  by  the 
queen  on  her  new  favourite,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
whole  court,  and  most  especially  that  of  Leicester,  who, 
for  the  purpose  of  depreciating  the  accompUshment  which 
had  first  attracted  Elizabeth^  notice  to  the  handsome 
young  law}'er,  offered  to  introduce  to  her  attention  a 
dancins  master,  whose  performance  of  the  same  dances,  in 
which  Uatton's  caperings  had  been  so  much  admired,  was 
considered  much  more  wonderful,  and  worthy  of  the  en- 
couragement of  her  smiles.  "  Pish  1"  replied  Elizabeth, 
contemptuously,  "  I  will  not  see  your  man ;  it  is  his 
trade.*^  Not  only  her  partiality  for  Hatton,  but  her  good 
taste,  led  her  to  prefer  the  easy  grace  of  the  gentleman  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  professor  of  the  art 

Scandal  did  not  spare  Elizabeth  on  the  score  of  sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  but  as  he  was  not  only  the  beau  ideal 
of  a  queen's  vice-chamberlain,  but  acquitted  himself  very 
well  in  his  high  and  responsible  office  of  lord  chancellor^ 
we  may  fairly  conclude  that  his  royal  mistress  preferred 
him  for  his  talents  to  those  places,  rather  than  from  the 
improbable  weakness  which  has  been  attributed  to  her. 

Hatton,  though  of  mild  and  gentle  manners,  was  rapa- 
cious, and  coveted  a  slice  of  the  bishop  of  Ely's  noole 
garden,  which  consisted  of  twenty  acres  of  richly  planted 
ground  on  Holborn-hill  and  Ely-place.' 

Dr.  Cox  did  not  like  his  see  to  be  despoiled,  and  re- 
sisted this  encroachment,  though  backed  by  the  queen's 
private  orders.  This  refusal  produced  the  following  unique 
epistle  from  her  maiden  majesty : — 

"  Proud  Prelate, — You  know  what  you  were  before  I  made  you  what  you 
are  now.  If  you  do  not  immediately  comply  with  roy  request,  I  will  un- 
frock you,  by  God. 

"  EUZABETH." 

*  Itauntoii's  Fragmenta,  «  Fuller. 
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This  letter  had  the  desired  effect  of  inducing  the  bishop 
of  Ely  to  resign  a  larse  proportion  of  the  estate  of  the  see, 
— the  gate-house  of  his  palace  on  Holbom-hiU,  and  several 
acres  of  land,  now  Hatton-garden,  reserving  to  himself  and 
his  successors  free  access,  trough  the  gate-house,  of  walk- 
ing in  the  garden,  and  leave  to  gather  twenty  bushels  of 
roses  yearly,  therein.*  Twenty  bushels  of  roses  gathered 
on  Holborn-hill ! — ^what  a  change  of  time,  place,  and  pro- 
duce since.  How  perplexed  would  the  denizens  of  Ely-place 
and  Hatton-garden  be,  if  the  present  bishop  of  Ely  were  to 
demand  his  twenty  bushels  of  roses,  and  admission  to 
gather  them  in  Hatton-garden  ?  It  was  this  bishop  of  Ely 
who  remonstrated  with  Elizabeth  for  retaining  the  crucifix 
and  lighted  tapers  in  her  chapel ;  for  which  she  never 
forgave  him.  ooon  afler,  her  fool,  set  on  by  one  of  her 
courtiers,  put  out  the  wax-lights ;  but  though  she  suffered 
them  to  be  abolished  in  general,  she  ever  retained  them  on 
her  own  domestic  altar. 

Fenelon  informs  Catherine  de  Medicis,  that  there  were 
four  lords  of  queen  Elizabeth's  court  and  cabinet,  who  in- 
fluenced the  decisions  of  all  the  others,  and  even  those  of 
their  royal  mistress.  He  does  not  name  this  junta,  but 
they  appear  to  have  consisted  of  Leicester,  Cecil,  Walsing- 
ham,  and  the  lord  keeper  Bacon.  In  his  letter  of  the  6th 
of  February,  he  writes  to  Catherine,  "  that  these  four  states- 
men had  met  in  council  to  deliberate  on  what  course  they 
should  advise  the  queen  to  pursue,  touching  the  proposed 
marriage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou.  The  first  of  these 
approved  of  it  as  good  and  honourable ;  the  second  opposed 
it  as  perilous  to  the  protestant  religion,  calculated  to  pro- 
voke jealousy  in  otlier  princes,  and  full  of  danger  to  the 
realm ;  the  third  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  second ; 
and  the  fourth  held  with  the  first,  but  only  so  far  that  he 
considered  the  match  was  for  the  honour  of  her  majesty 
and  tlie  realm,  yet,  if  it  could  be  broken  without  personal 
offence  to  monsieur,  by  means  of  such  conditions  being 

'  Elizabeth's  bishops  appear  to  have  been  great  horticulturists.  Edmund 
Grindal,  bishop  of  London,  sent  her  an  annual  present  of  grapes  from  his 
▼Ineyard  at  Fulham,  Imt  had  nearly  forfeited  her  favour  for  ever,  by  sending 
his  last  offering  at  the  time  there  had  been  a  death  in  his  house,  which  caused 
a  report  that  he  had  endangered  her  majesty's  person,  by  sending  from  an 
inftected  place.  He  wrote  a  piteous  letter,  denying  that  the  plague  was  in 
bis  house. 
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annexed  as  would  be  refused  by  the  king  of  France^  it 
would  be  the  means  of  creating  a  division  and  eninitj 
between  the  royal  brothers,  which  would  be  adrantageoos 
to  England.*' 

The  queen,  when  she  was  informed  of  tfaeae  adrene 
opinions  of  her  council,  assembled  them  together,  and  said, 
with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  **  that  if  any  ill  came  to  her,  to  her 
crown,  or  her  subjects,  from  her  not  having  espoused  the 
archduke  Charles,  it  ought  to  be  imputed  to  them,  and  not 
to  her;"  ^  adding,  *'  that  they  had  been  the  canae  of  gi^iue 
umbrage  to  the  king  of  Spain — that  the^  had  embraka 
her  with  the  Scotch — and  that,  through  theur  intrigues  widi 
the  Rochellers,  a  war  with  the  kin(|^  of  Fran<!e  woold  have 
ensued  if  she  had  not  prevented  it,  and  she  prayed  them 
all  to  asfflst  her  now  to  smooth  all  these  evils  in  the  onfy 
way  they  could,  which  was  by  forwarding  her  marriage 
witii  monsieur,  and  that  she  would  hold  every  one  as  a 
bad  subject,  an  enemy  to  this  realm,  and  dialoyal  to  her 
service,  who  in  any  way  crossed  her  in  it.**  No  one  pre- 
sent, of  course,  presumed  to  contradict  or  oppoae  her  in 
her  sad  and  passionate  mood. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  rule  with  Elizabeth's  mi- 
nisters to  listen,  with  profound  reverence,  to  every  rating  it 
pleased  her  to  bestow  upon  them,  but  without  altering,  ex* 
cept  in  a  few  deceitful  compliances  of  trifling  and  tempo- 
rary import,  the  line  of  conduct  which  had  provoked  tier 
displeasure. 

It  was  the  decided  opinion  of  that  minute  observer.  La 
Mothe  Fenelon,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  thoee  iriio 
ruled  the  councils  of  the  queen,  and  overawed  the  andeot 
aristocracy  of  her  realm,  to  permit  their  royal  mistres  to 
marry.  Leicester,  firom  whom  he  had  much  of  his  in- 
formation, whether  true  or  fiEdse,  but  most  jMobaUy  a  mix- 
ture of  both,  informed  him,  **  that  such  of  the  lordb  of  the 
council  as  were  in  the  interest  of  Spain  were  greatly  opposed 
to  the  match  between  her  majesty  and  monsieur,  ao  also 
he  said  was  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil  (Burleigh),  who  did  not 
choose  that  his  mistress,  after  the  fashion  of  the  woildi 
should  have  any  husband  but  himself,  for  he  waa  more  the 
soyereign  than  she  was."  So  earnestly,  indeed,  waa  Cecil 
bent  on  diverting  Elizabeth  from  the  French  mairiage,  that 
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lie  even  ventured  the  daring  experiment  of  tampering 
with  her  suspected  passion  for  Ijeicester,  by  gravely  soli* 
citing  her  to  accept  him  for  her  husband^  as  tne  person  who 
would  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  whole  realm,  but 
ahe  treated  the  notion  with  deserved  contenipt 

Leicester,  on  his  part,  assured  La  Mothe  Fcnelon,  ^'  that, 
knowing  full  well  that  Burleiffh  had  no  good  meaning  in 
this,  and  that  he  only  devised  it,  as  a  contnvance,  to  hinder 
the  queen  fix)m  entering  into  a  matrimonial  treaty  with  the 
French  prince ;  he  had  replied,  ^^  that  when  the  time  was 
fiivourable  fc^  him  in  that  matter,  Burleigh  had  opposed 
and  prevented  him ;  but  now  that  the  time  was  unpropi- 
tious  for  it,  he  pretended  to  assist  him;  but  those  who 
would  now  attempt  such  a  thing  were  neither  good  servants 
to  her  majesty  nor  true  friends  to  him,  their  only  aim  being 
to  interrupt  the  proposition  of  Monsieur,  for  which  he 
(Leicester)  owed  them  no  good-will,  nor  would  render 
them  thanks,  not  choosing  to  become  their  tool'' ' 

The  queen,  meantime,  haviug  apparently  set  her  mind 
entirely  on  the  French  marriage,  complained  to  lady  Clin- 
ton and  lady  Cobham  of  the  difficulties  that  some  of  her 
ministers  made  to  her  marriage  with  monsieur,  on  account 
of  his  being  too  young,  and  she  conjured  them,  ^^  to  tell 
her  fireely  their  opinions,  as  she  esteemed  them  as  two  of 
the  most  faithful  of  her  ladies,  and  placed  more  confidence 
in  them  than  in  all  the  ladies  in  the  world,  and  therefore 
did  not  wish  them  to  dissimulate  with  her  in  anything." 
Then  the  lady  Clinton,  being  an  old  courtier,  and  well 
knowing  that  ner  majesty  did  not  wish  to  hear  a  repetition 
of  the  same  sentiments  which  had  displeased  her  in  her  un- 
complying council,  replied  by  praising  the  perfections  of 
her  majesty,  and  encouraging  her  in  her  design  of  marry- 
ing, and  highly  approving  of  her  choice  of  monsieur, 
*'  whose  youth,  she  said,  ^^  ought  not  to  inspire  her  with 
Soar,  for  he  was  virtuous,  and  her  majesty  was  better  cal- 
colated  to  please  him  than  any  other  princess  in  the 
workL''* 

Her  majesty  received  this  an^eable  answer  with  such 
evident  satis&ction,  that  lady  Cobham,  not  daring  to  say 
anything  in  opposition,  merely  observed,  '^  that  those  mar- 

^  Dep^ches  de  la  Mothe  Feoelon,  rol.  iii. 
'  Sctnt  Manorial  of  Vassal,  in  Fenelon's  Desfratofaes. 
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riages  were  always  the  happiest  when  the  parties  were  of 
the  same  age,  or  near  about  it,  but  that  here  there  was  a 
great  ineqij^ty !"  Elizabeth  interrupted  her,  by  saying, 
**  that  there  were  but  ten  years  difference  between  them." 
Now,  although  both  the  ladies  were  aware  that  it  was 
nearer  twenty,  neither  ventured  to  correct  the  royal  cal- 
culation, and  her  majesty  said,  in  conclusion,  *'  that  it 
mi^ht  possibly  have  been  better  if  the  prince  had  been  die 
senior,  but  since  it  had  pleased  God  that  she  was  the  otdest, 
she  hoped  that  he  would  be  contented  with  her  other  ad* 
vantages."  * 

But  while  the  mighty  Elizabeth,  laying  aside  the  dig- 
nified restraints  of  the  sovereign,  endeavoured,  like  a  per- 
Elexed  and  circumvented  woman  as  she  was,  to  find,  amoi^ 
er  favoured  confidants  of  the  bedchamber  coterie,  seDti- 
ments  and  advice  more  in  accordance  with  her  wishes  than 
the  unwelcome  opposition  she  had  encountered  from  her 

Erivy  councillors,  and  was  soothed  by  their  flatteiy  into  so 
appy  an  idea  of  her  own  perfections,  that  she  anticipated 
no  other  obstacle  to  her  marriage  with  the  handsome  Henry 
of  Anjou,  than  that  which  proceeded  from  the  jealousy  of 
her  own  cabinet,  the  possibility  of  a  demur  arising  on 
his  part  appears  never  to  have  entered  into  her  imagi- 
nation. Unfortunately,  however,  the  overtures  for  this 
marriage  had  been  made  by  the  scheming  politicians  of 
France,  and  the  negotiations  pursued  by  the  aesire  of  the 
ambitious  queen  mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  up  to  the 
present  point,  without  the  necessary  preliminary  of^obtain- 
ing  the  assent  of  the  said  Henry  of  Anjou,  to  the  disposal 
of  his  hand  in  wedlock  to  her  majesty  of  England. 

When  matters  were  so  far  advanced,  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  tlie  nominal  suitor  to  come  fbrweud,  in 
propria  persona^  the  royal  youth,  with  all  the  reckless  wil- 
fulness of  his  age,  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  mature 
bride  elect,  who  had  been  so  warmly  wooed  in  his  name, 
and  protested  "  that  he  would  not  marry  her,  for  she  was  not 
only  an  old  creature,  but  had  a  sore  leg."  This  infirmity, 
though  a  new  feature  in  the  personal  description  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  was  not  altogether  the  invention  of  her  lefirac- 
tory  suitor;  it  seems  she  really  had  a  teniporary  afliiction  of 
the  kind,  for,  in  the  preceding  June,  La  Mothe  Fenelon  in- 
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formed  his  court,  in  hb  official  report,  that  he  could  not  have 
an  audience,  on  business,  with  Ehzabeth,  for  she  was  ill,  and, 
the  truth  to  say,  something  was  the  matter  with  her  leg. 

On  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  she  gave  the  French 
ambassador  an  audience  in  her  chamber,  dressed  in  a 
wrappinff-ffown,  with  the  leg  laid  in  repose.  First,  she 
discussed  her  malady,  and  then  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and 
flhe  vowed,  ^^  if  she  were  lame,  France  and  Scotland  would 
find  her  afiairs  did  not  halt."  * 

The  next  month,  her  lameness  was  not  amended,  and  she 
was  forced  to  make  her  summer  progress  in  a  coach.  Ne- 
vertheless, in  September,  she  was  not  only  on  her  feet,  but 
pursuing  her  old  diversions  of  the  chase.  She  received 
La  Mothe,  he  savs,  in  a  sylvan  palace,  not  far  from  Oxford, 
surrounded  by  forests  which,  though  he  calls  it  by  the  un- 
intelligible name  of  Vui/nck^  could  be  no  other  than  Wood- 
stock. She  gave  him  audience,  not  in  the  main  buildine, 
but  in  a  lodge  in  the  wilderness,  where  toils  were  pitched, 
that  she  might  shoot  deer  with  her  own  hand,  as  they  de- 
filed before  her.  ^'  She  took  the  cross-bow  and  killed  six 
does ;  and,"  says  the  ambassador,  **  she  did  me  the  honour 
to  give  me  a  snare  of  them." 

£arly  in  February,  1571,  the  repugnance  of  young 
Anjou  assumed  a  graver  and  sterner  form,  and  finding  that 
his  ill-mannered  railing  against  the  royal  bride,  who  had 
been  provided  for  him,  was  only  regarded  by  his  mother  as 
boyish  petulance,  he  appealecl  to  the  king,  his  brother, 
aoainst  the  marriage,  on  such  startling  grounds,  that  the 
wily  queen-mother,  deeming  it  useless  to  proceed  ftirther 
with  the  negotiation  in  his  name,  wrote  an  agitated  letter  to 
monsieur  de  la  Mothe,  informing  him  of  the  contumacy  of 
Heniy,  and  iinploring  him  to  do  his  best,  to  prevail  on 
the  queen  of  England,  to  accept  his  youneer  brother,  the 
duke  of  Alen9on,  in  his  place.  After  telling  the  ambas- 
sador, '^  that  she  would  not  confide  the  purport  of  what  she 
IS  about  to  write  to  any  other  hand  tnan  her  own,"  she 
says,  '^  I  assure  myself  that  you  will  conduct  this  affair  so 
secretly  and  dexterously  that  we  shall  not  incur  the  dancer 
I  apprehend,  if  the  queen  of  England,  thinking  herself  uis- 
damed  or  scorned,  should  avenge  herself  by  making  war 
npon  us,  either  openly  or  underhand,  as  she  has  done  be- 

'  Dopatches  of  La  Mothe  Fenelon,ToI.  iiu  pp.  219, 220. 
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fere  now*  To  come  to  the  point,  my  son  ( Anjoo)  hai  let 
me  know,  bj  the  king  his  brother,  that  he  will  oefer  marrf 
the  queen  of  England,  even  if  she  be  ever  ao  willing  to 
have  nim — so  much  has  he  heard  against  her  hanoar,  and 
seen  in  the  letters  of  all  the  ambasBadors  who  have  ever 
been  there  (in  England),  that  he  considexv  he  should  be 
utterly  dishonoured,  and  lose  all  the  repatadon  he  has  ac- 
quired. But  still,  hoping  to  make  him  yield  to  reason,  I 
would  wish  you  to  continue  to  write  in  the  same  stndn  as 
at  present,  till  I  can  decide  what  to  do ;  letting  the  aifidr 
proceed,  lest  she  should  bear  us  ill-will,  and  feel  resentfid 
at  being  refused.  I  declare  to  you,  that  if  she  expresses  a 
willing  mind,  I  shall  feel  extreme  concern  at  the  opinioo 
he  has  taken.  I  would  give  half  my  life->blood  out  of  mj 
body  could  I  alter  it,  but  1  cannot  render  him  obedient  in 
this  matter. 

'*  Now,  monsieur  de  la  Mothe,**  continues  the  royal  ma- 
ternal speculator,  "  we  are  on  the  point  of  loeine  such  a 
kingdom  and  grandeur  for  my  children,  that  I  shall  feel 
great  regret — see  if  there  be  no  means,  as  I  formerly  asked 
ou,  of  inducing  her  to  adopt  one  of  her  female  relatives  as 
er  heiress,  whom  one  of  my  sons  could  espouse."  *  Tlie 
ignorance  betrayed  by  Catherine  de  Medicis  in  this  modest 
suggestion,  is  scarcely  less  laughable  than  her  absmd 
egotism,  since,  if  Elizabeth  could  have  been  guilty  of  the 
folly  of  involving  her  realm  in  a  succession  war,  for  the 
sake  of  thus  aggrandizing  one  of  the  cadet  princes  of 
France,  there  was  no  surviving  marriageable  lady  descended 
from  Henry  VIL,  save  Elizabeth  herself  and  the  captive 
queen  of  Scots. 

Catherine  had,  however,  another  project,  scarcely  lefl 
chimerical,  by  which  she  hoped  to  secure  the  crown  of  the 
Plantagcnets  and  Tudors  to  her  own  precious  ofikpring"— 
**  Not  very  easy,"  as  she  herself  admits  in  the  said  letter  to 
La  Mothe,  but  still  possible  to  be  accomplished  through  his 
surpassing  powers  of  persuasive  eloquence.  Her  majesty 
discloses  this  darling  scheme  in  the  following  anxious 
query  — "  Would  she  (queen  Elizabeth)  have  my  son 
Alen^on? — As  for  him,  ne  wishes  it  He  is  turned  of 
sixteen,  though  but  little  of  his  age.'    I  deem  she  would 

'  Dep^chesde  ]a  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  tiI.  pp.  178,  179. 
*  De^QVk«&de\i^'^o\]b.«F«fi€lon^  toI.  tu.  pp.  170-^160. 
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make  leas  difficulty  of  it,  if  he  were  of  stately  growth^ 
like  his  brethren,  then  I  might  hope  somewhat;  for  he  has 
the  understandingy  visage,  and  demeanour  of  one  much 
<dder  than  he  is ;  and,  as  to  his  age,  there  are  but  three 
years  between  his  brother  and  him." 

This  doughty  candidate  for  the  hand  of  the  greatest 
female  sovereign  the  world  had  ever  seen,  was  bom  in 
March,  1555,  consequently  he  was  two  and  twenty  years 
younger  than  Elizabeth,  and  his  diminutive  mean  figure, 
and  prematurely  old  face,  were  rendered  more  ridiculous 
by  the  fact  that  he  had  received  the  potent  name  of  Her- 
cules at  the  baptismal  font ;  though,  at  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  it  had  been  judiciously  changed  for  that  of 
Francis.  To  make  the  case  worse,  he  v^as  scarred  with  the 
small  pox,  his  nose  was  so  disproportionately  large  as  to 
amount  to  deformity,  and  the  conditions  of  his  mind  were 
as  evil  as  those  of  his  inconvenient  little  body.  These  cir^ 
cumstances  were  the  more  unpropitlous,  as  Elizabeth  was  a 
decided  admirer  of  beauty,  and  entertained  the  greatest 
antipathy  to  ugly  and  deformed  people;  she  even  carried 
her  £si8tidiousness,  on  this  point,  to  such  an  extreme  that  she 
refused  the  place  of  a  gentleman-usher  to  an  unexception- 
able person  for  no  other  objection  than  the  lack  of  one 
tooth,  and  whenever  she  went  abroad,  all  ugly,  deformed, 
and  diseased  persons  were  thrust  out  of  her  way,  by  certain 
officers  whose  business  it  was  to  preserve  her  majesty  fhun 
the  displeasure  of  looking  on  objects  offensive  to  her  taste. 
La  Mothe  Fenelon,  who  was  aware  of  all  her  peculiarities, 
in  his  re{riy  to  Catherine,  positively  refused  to  insult  Eliza- 
beth by  the  ofier  of  such  a  consort  as  the  ugly  urchin,  whom 
he  was  requested  to  recommend  to  her  acceptance,  and  re- 
quested leave  to  return  to  France.  He  advised  the  queen 
mother,  withal,  to  wait  till  the  duke  of  Alen9on  should 
have  grown  a  little,  before  she  caused  him  to  be  proposed  to 
the  queen  of  England,  or  that  princess  would  consider  that 
it  was  done  in  mockery,  and  might  possibly  retaliate  by 
some  serious  political  injury.  In  reply  to  the  evil  reports 
alluded  to  by  the  duke  of  Anjou,  he  affords  the  following 
noble  testimonial  of  Elizabeth's  character : 

**  They  can  write  and  speak  very  differently  of  this  prin- 
cess from  the  hearsay  of  men,  who  sometimes  cannot  forgive 
the  great  qualities  of  their  betters ;  but  in  her  own  court 
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they  would  see  everything  in  good  order;  and  fihe  is  there 
very  greatly  honoured,  and  understands  her  afiairs  so  weU, 
that  the  mightiest  in  her  realm,  and  all  ranks  of  her  sabjeds 
fear  and  revere  her;  and  she  rules  them  with  fiill  authority, 
which,  I  conceive,  could  scarcely  proceed  from  a  person  of 
evil  fame,  and  where  there  was  a  want  of  virtue.  Never- 
theless, I  know  what  you  have  heard ;  and  that  there  is  an 
opinion  that  she  will  never  have  children.^ 

At  the  end  of  February,  the  importunities  of  Catherine 
de  Medicis  had  wnmg  m>m  Anjou  a  declaration,  that  he 
was  not  only  willing  to  wed  queen  Elizabeth,  but  that  he 
earnestly  desired  it  She  wrote  indefatigably  with  her  own 
hand  to  forward  the  marriage,  and  gave  the  most  earnest 
advice  to  Elizabeth  to  wed  Anjou  while  he  was  in  the  mind 
She  exerted  all  her  diplomatic  skill  in  a  dialogue  she  had 
with  lord  Buckhurst,  queen  Elizabeth's  relative,  and  am- 
bassador extraordinary  at  Paris ;  but  to  her  infinite  vexa- 
tion she  found  him  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  bridegroom,  for  his  refrain  to  all  her  fine 
speeches  was — 

"  But  why  is  monsieur  so  unwilling  ?** 

On  the  return  of  Norris,  her  ambassador,  to  the  court  of 
France,  Elizabeth  questioned  him  verv  minutely  as  to  the 
personal  qualifications  of  Henry  of  Anjou ;  and  received 
such  a  fiivourable  description  of  his  fine  figure,  handsome 
face,  and  graceful  mien,  that  conceiving  a  great  wish  to  see 
him,  she  ordered  Leicester  to  make  a  discreet  arrangement 
for  that  purpose  with  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  without  commit- 
ing  her  maidenly  delicacy.  The  plan  proposed  was,  for 
her  to  direct  her  progress  towards  the  Kentish  coast,  and 
then,  if  her  princely  suitor  wished  to  see  her,  he  might 
cross  the  channel  incognito,  by  a  morning  tide,  and  return 
by  the  next  tide,  provided  he  had  no  inclination  to  remain 
longer  to  cultivate  the  opportunity  thus  condescendingly 
vouchsafed  to  him  of  pleading  his  own  cause.^  Unfortu- 
nately, monsieur  did  not  feel  disposed  to  become  the  hero 
of  the  petite  romance,  which  the  royal  coquette  had  taken 
the  trouble  of  devising,  by  way  of  enlivening  the  solemn 
dulness  of  a  diplomatic  courtship  with  a  spice  of  reality.  She 
had,  from  first  to  last,  declared  that  nothing  on  earth  should 
induce  her  to  marry  a  prince  whom  she  had  never  seen; 
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and  Henry  of  Anjou,  though  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
the  handaomest  princes  in  Europe,  ^rverselj  determined 
not  to  gratify  her  curiosity  by  exhibiting  himself.  Perhaps 
he  had  been  alarmed  at  the  well-meant,  but  injudicious 
hint  conveyed  by  monsieur  de  la  Mothe  to  his  royal  mother, 
that  the  queen's  ladies  had  received  instructions  to  watch 
him  very  diligently,  in  order  to  discover  whether  he 
evinced  any  genuine  demonstrations  of  love  for  their 
mistress.  A  formidable  ordeal,  certainly,  for  any  man  to 
undergo,  who  was  expected  to  play  the  wooer  to  a  royal 
spinster  of  Elizabeth's  temper;  and  who  was  so  many 
years  his  senior.  Elizabeth,  though  disappointed  of  a 
personal  interview  of  monsieur,  requested  to  see  his 
portrait;  and  two  were  sent  for  her  inspection,  by  the 
queen-mother. 

In  her  official  instructions  to  Walsingham,  on  the  subject 
of  the  preliminary  negotiations  for  her  marriage  with 
Anjou,  Elizabeth  expresses  herself  sincerely  disposed  to 
take  a  consort  for  the  good  of  her  realm ;  enlarging  at  the 
same  time  on  her  natural  preference  for  a  maiden  life,  she 
says* — "  In  the  be^nning  of  our  reign  it  is  not  unknown 
how  we  had  no  oSsposition  of  our  own  nature  to  marry, 
no  otherwise  than  it  is  manifestly  known,  that  when  the 
lung,  our  dear  father  reigned,  and  many  times  pressed  us 
earnestly  to  marry ;  nor  when,  in  the  late  king,  our  brother's 
time,  the  like  was  renewed  unto  us,  even  for  such  as  were 
then  in  real  possession  of  kingdoms.  When  we  lived  but 
in  a  private  state  as  a  daughter,  or  a  sister  to  a  king,  yet 
could  we  never  induce  our  mind  to  marry;  but  rather  did 
satisfy  ourself  with  a  solitary  life."  Who  the  re^  suitors 
were,  by  whom  the  hand  of  Elizabeth  was  sought  during 
her  Other's  life,  might  have  been  known  to  herself  but  no 
historian,  or  documentary  evidence,  has  ever  recorded  their 
names.  Small,  however,  would  have  been  the  attention 
vouchsafed  by  Henry  VHI.  to  her  reluctance  to  espouse 
any  person  on  whom  he  might  have  felt  disposed  to  bestow 
her  m  marriage.  The  evidences  of  history  sufficiently 
prove,  that,  from  the  time  of  her  mother's  first  decline  in  the 
favour  of  the  capricious  tyrant,  Henry,  the  young  Elizabeth 
was  at  discount  in  the  royal  matrimonial  market ;  and  even 
the  earl  of  Arran  neglected  to  secure  her,  when  offered  as  a 

1  Complete  Ambassador,  by  sir  Dudley  Digges,  folio  63. 
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bride  for  his  noa*  The  scene  wis  dumnd,  as  ike  tsh,  when 
a  kingdom  became  her  portion ;  and  ner  contempt  for  die 
interested  motives  of  the  numerous  princely  wooen^  br 
whom  she  was  then  surrounded,  was  open  and  nndisgnisea 
But  as  the  princes  of  the  royal  house  of  France  were  not 
marriageable,  till  some  time  after  her  accession  to  the  crown, 
she  received  the  successive  proposals  of  the  three  brother^ 
with  more  civility  than  sincerity.  She  had  a  great  politiol 
ffame  to  play ;  and  in  entertaining  the  matrimonial  oveitmts 
nom  the  court  of  France,  she  disarmed  every  direct  hostile 
attempt  that  might  otherwise  have  been  made  in  favour  of 
her  royal  prisoner,  Mary  Stuart 

She  directed  Walsingham  to  say,  in  her  name,  ^'  that»  con- 
sidering the  king  is  married,  there  can  be  no  greater  nor 
worthier  offer  made  by  the  crown  of  France,  than  monsieiir 
d' Anjou ;  and  therefore  we  do  thankfully  accept  it.*'  On 
the  terms  of  the  marriage  she  bids  him  say,  *'  that  he  thinks 
no  less  can  be  offered  for  conditional,  than  was  by  the 
emperor  Charles  with  king  Philip,  for  queen  Maiy.**  On 
the  matter  of  religion,  Wtusingham  was  privately  to  infonn 
the  queen-mother,  ^*  that  though  she  did  not  mean  to  pot 
any  force  on  the  conscience  of  her  son,  yet  she  could  not 
permit  his  exercising  that  form  of  reli^on  in  England, 
which  was  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  her  realm ;  an^  that 
she  should  require  his  attendance  upon  her  at  such  churches 
and  oratories  as  she  frequented." 

She  adds,  **  that  she  is  contented  to  have  this  matter 
kept  secret  for  the  present  ;**  meaning  to  make  no  one  privy 
to  It,  but  such  members  of  her  council  whom  she  has  most 
reason  to  trust,  both  for  fidelity  and  secrecy ;  *<  to  wit,  our 
cousin,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  of  whom  you  may  say  that 
whatsoever  may  be  otherwise  doubted,  we  find  ready  to 
allow  of  any  marriage  that  we  shall  like,  and  withal  mar- 
riages with  any  prince  stranger — most  of  all  this  ¥rith  the 
crown  of  France ;  the  other  is  sir  William  Cecil,  lord  of 
Burleigh,  and  our  principal  secretary.'' ' 

This  letter  is  given  under  the  royal  simet  at  Greenwich, 
the  24th  of  Marcn,  1571.  Walsingham,  diplomatist  thoo^ 
he  was,  candidly  wrote  to  Burleigo,  *^  that  this  letter  fiudy 
perplexed  him;  but  he  thought  it  safest  to  follow  the 
course  prescribed  by  her  majesty,  whatever  came  of  it." 
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■ 

Meantime^  the  earl  of  Morton,  and  others  of  his  partf> 
had  arrived  in  England,  to  treat  on  the  affairs  of  Scotland, 
in  the  name  of  the  infant  king  James*  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  was  still  amusing  Mary  and  the  court  of  France  with 
deceptive  negotiations,  for  the  restoration  of  that  unfortu* 
nate  princess  to  her  liberty  and  her  throne,  required  the 
rebel  commissioners  to  declare  the  grounds  on  wnich  they 
bad  deposed  their  queen.  Instead  of  gratifying  her,  as  she 
expected,  with  the  repetition  of  all  their  fiightfiu  accusations 
against  her  hapless  kinswoman,  they  fiivoured  her  majesty 
with  a  lengthy  manifesto,  setting  forth,  *^  that  Scotlana  had 
firom  time  immemorial  been  governed  by  male  monarchs ; 
and  that  they  had  the  authoritv  of  Calvin  to  prove,  that 
magistrates  had  power  to  punish  wicked  sovereigns,  by 
imprisoning  and  aepriving  them  of  their  realms ;  that  they 
had  shewn  their  queen  great  favour,  in  permitting  her  son 
to  reign ;  and  that  she  existed  at  that  time  only  through  the 
mercy  of  her  people."^  Elizabeth  could  not  listen  with 
even  a  show  of  patience  to  sentiments  so  opposed  to  her 
notion  of  passive  obedience  and  the  divine  nght  of  kinffs. 
She  told  the  deputies  that  *^  they  had  not  shewn,  nor  comd 
ahe  perceive,  any  just  cause  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  troubled  their  queen ;  and  advised  them  to  seek  other 
fneans  for  composing  the  discord  then  raging  in  Scotland.'" 

When  Morton  refused  to  agree  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
with  Scotland,  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  commis- 
soners  of  Elizabeth,  she  told  the  four  commissioners  who 
btought  his  answer  to  her,  ^that  she  perceived  in  that 
answer,  the  arrogance  and  hardness  of  a  very  obstinate 
heart;  and  that  she  knew  that  Morton  himself  had  not 
hrou^ht  such  a  one  to  her  country,  but  that  he  had 
acquired  it  here,  finom  some  of  the  members  of  her  council, 
of  whom  she  could  well  say,  that  they  were  worthy  of  being 
hanged  at  the  gate  of  the  castle,  with  a  copy  of  their  advice 
about  their  necks ;  and  that  it  was  not  her  will  that  Morton 
diould  stir  from  London,  or  his  suite  from  her  court,  till 
•ome  good  conclusion  had  been  made  in  this  afiair.'" 

On  the  23rd  of  March,  1571,  queen  Elizabeth  held  a 
council  at  Greenwich,  at  which  the  affairs  of  Mary  queen 

>  Cainden.  •  Ibid. 

'  Depecbes  de  U  Mothe  Fendon,  toI.  it.  p.  20. 
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of  Scots  were  debated  in  her  preseDce,  and  the  arddes  of 
the  treaty,  then  on  the  tapis,  caused  such  a  fierce  conten- 
tion among  these  statesmen,  that  her  majesty  vns  com- 
pelled to  interpose  for  the  restoration  of  order*  This  she 
did  in  the  very  tone  of  old  Henry  her  fiither,  by  calling 
one  of  the  assembly  ^^  a  fool,"  and  another  '*  a  madman. 
The  French  ambassador  had  been  invited  to  attend  this 
council,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  Maiy's  royal  kindred  in 
France,  and  entered  just  at  the  moment  the  discussion 
had  reached  this  interesting  cUmax.  His  arrival  gave  a 
different  turn  to  the  scene,  for  instead  of  proceeding  with 
the  subject,  his  excellency  paid  his  compliments  to  the 
queen,  *^  and  told  her  it  was  a  long  time  since  he  had 
received  news  from  France,  and  he  came  express  this  time 
to  inquire  of  hers."  She  told  him,  with  much  sads&ctioD, 
**  that  she  could  inform  him,  that  the  public  entry  of  their 
majesties  of  France  had  been  made,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
March,  and  that  her  ambassador,  lord  Buckhurst,  nad 
informed  her  that  it  was  very  magnificent;  and  also  had 
written  to  her  accounts  of  the  combat  at  the  barriers,  and 
all  the  other  feats  that  had  been  performed  by  the  royal 
bridegroom,  Charles  IX.,  whose  personal  prowess  he  bad 
greatly  extolled,  and  had  also  praised  monseigneur,  bis 
brother,  and  that  one  of  her  equerries  whom  she  had  sent 
with  lord  Buckhurst  was  already  returned,  and  had  affirmed 
that,  without  making  comparisons  between  kings,  for  he 
had  never  seen  any  other  besides  his  present  majesty  of 
France,  it  was  impossible  for  any  prince,  lord,  or  eentle- 
man  to  go  beyond  him,  or  perform  his  part  more  gfdlandy 
or  with  greater  skill  in  every  sort  of  combat,  whether  on 
horse  or  foot,  and  that  he  had  related  to  her  many  parti- 
culars, all  which  had  given  her  such  pleasure  to  hear,  that 
she  had  made  him  repeat  them  several  times,  not  without 
wishing  that  she  had  been  present,  as  a  third  queen,  to  see 
it  all  herself,  and  that  in  truth  she  could  willingly  have 
reserved  for  herself  the  commission  which  she  had  given  to 
lord  Buckhurst,  to  go  and  congratulate  their  most  Chris- 
tian majesties  on  their  present  felicity ;"  adding,  **  that  she 
trusted,  that  by  the  blessing  of  God,  the  most  Christian 
queen  would  be  happily  cured  of  all  her  sickness  in  the 
course  of  the  next  mne  months." 
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She  then  said,  '^  she  had  to  solicit  pardon,  for  having 
sent  a  thief  to  Paris,  to  steal  a  likeness  of  the  queen,  that 
she  might  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  possessing  her  portrait" 
She  drew  it  lorth,  as  she  spoke,  from  that  capacious  pocket, 
to  which  she  was  accustomed  to  consign  the  letters  of 
foreign  potentates  and  despatches  from  her  own  ambassa- 
dors, with  other  diplomatic  papers,  and  shewing  it  to 
monsieur  de  La  Mothe,  iuquired  if  her  most  Christian 
majesty  had  quite  as  much  embonpoint^  and  whether  her 
complexion  were  as  beautifril  as  the  painter  had  repre- 
sented. 

Before  the  interview  concluded.  La  Mothe  said,  "  he  was 
instructed  to  inquire  how  her  majesty  meant  to  proceed 
with  respect  to  the  queen  of  Scotland."  On  which,  Eliza- 
beth observed,  ^^  that  she  had  doubted  whether  he  would 
allow  the  audience  to  end  without  naming  the  queen  of 
Scots  to  her,  whom  she  could  wish  not  to  be  quite  so  much 
in  his  master's  remembrance,  and  still  less  in  his."  After 
this  shrewd  hint,  she  said,  '^  that  she  had  used  her  utmost 
diligence  to  have  the  treaty  perfected,  and  complained  that 
the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  said  and  done  various  things 
against  her  which  monsieur  dc  la  Mothe  took  some  pains 
to  explain  ;  ^  and  the  interview  ended  pleasantly  on  both 
sides. 

After  an  interval  of  five  years,  Elizabeth  found  it  neces- 
sary to  summon  a  new  parliament  to  meet  at  Westminster, 
ibr  the  purpose  of  granting  an  enormous  property  tax, 
consisting  of  two-tenths  and  two-fifteenths,  ana  one  sub- 
sidy by  the  laity,  and  six  shillings  in  the  pound  by  the 
clergy.*  The  interference  of  Elizabeth  in  the  continental 
wars,  and  the  pensions  she  had  paid  for  years,  and  con- 
tinued to  pay  to  the  mercenary  agitators  in  France,  Scot- 
land, and  elsewhere,  compelled  her  to  inflict  these  grievous 
burdens  on  her  own  subjects.  The  spoils  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  late  risings  in  the 
north,  might  have  sufficed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
armament,  employed  to  crush  the  insurrection,  but  the 
queen  had  been  harassed  by  the  importunities  of  a  greedy 
set  of  self-interested  counciflors  and  servants,  who  expected 
to  be  paid  for  their  loyal  adherence  to  her  cause,  out  of  the 

'  Depeches  de  la  Mothe  Fcnelon,  vol.  iv. 
'  Journals  of  Parliament. 
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forfeitures  of  their  misguided  nei^boors.  At  the  head  of 
these  bold  beggars^  was  her  cousm  lord  Honadon^  who,  to 
use  his  own  expre88ion>  was  laudably  anxious  that  her 
majesty's  friends  *^  may  pyk  a  sallett^'  firom  the  spoils  of  the 
house  of  Percy.*  He  and  his  sons  made  a  good  thing  of 
the  late  revolt 

Nothing  tends  more  to  establish  despotism  in  aovere^ps 
than  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  a  faction,  to  resist  lawful 
authority.  In  consequence  of  the  late  rebellion,  statutes 
were  made  for  the  security  of  the  queen,  which  stretdied 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  beyond  the  limits  to  whidi 
the  haughtiest  of  her  predecessors  had  presumed  to  cany 
it ;  and  the  penalties  against  non-conformity  assumed  a 
character  as  inconsistent  with  the  divine  spirit  of  Chn^ 
tianity,  as  the  religious  persecutions  which  nad  disgraced 
the  preceding  reign. 

In  the  very  face  of  these  arbitrary  enactments,  Geom 
Strickland,  esa.,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Puritan  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  moved  a  reformation  in  the  lituigy 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  his  motion  was  support^ 
by  those  members  professing  the  same  opinions.  The 
queen  was  highly  onended  at  the  presumption  of  Strick- 
land in  daring  to  touch  on  matters,  over  which  she,  as  the 
head  of  the  church,  claimed  supreme  jurisdiction.'  But 
when  this  intimation  was  given  to  the  Commons,  Strick- 
land and  his  party  unanimously  exclaimed,  *'  that  the  sal- 
vation of  their  souls  was  in  question,  to  which  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  were  nothing  in  comparison.* 
Elizabeth,  in  a  transport  of  indignation,  summoned  the 
uncompromising  northern  member  before  her  and  her 
council,  and  laid  her  personal  commands  upon  him  not  to 
appear  any  more  in  the  bouse  of  Commons,  This  arbi- 
trary interference  with  the  proceedings  of  the  representir 
tives  of  the  great  body  of  ner  subiects,  excited  murmuri 
both  deep  and  loud  in  the  house,  which,  for  the  first  time, 
entered  the  lists  with  royalty,  on  the  subject  of  violated 

'  So  much  ofTended  was  Hunadon,  at  not  being  gratified  with  the  piddnf 
of  the  salad,  on  which  he  had  set  his  mind,  that  be  reftiscd  to  carry  tbe  unlbr- 
tunate  earl  of  Northumberland  to  be  executed  at  York,  with  thb  reoMrks— 
"  Sir  John  Forster  bath  both  tbe  eommodit  j  and  profit  of  idl  bb  UmdM  in 
Northumberland,  and  he  is  fittest  to  have  tbe  carriage  of  him  to  Tori."— 
Appendix  to  Memorials  of  the  Northern  HebelUon,  by  sir  Cothbert  Sharp. 
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privilege,  and  in  defence  of  that  palladium  of  English 
iibert^— freedom  of  debate.  They  maintained,  withal,  the 
constitutional  truth,  that  it  was  neither  in  the  power  of 
the  sovereign  to  make  laws  singly,  nor  to  violate  tnose  that 
were  already  established.  Elizabeth  had  the  wisdom  to 
relinquish  tne  struggle,  and  Strickland  triumphantly  re- 
sumed his  place  in  the  house,  where  he  was  received  with 
shouts  of  congratulation.^ 

If  we  may  trust  the  reports  of  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  Eliza- 
beth was  heard  to  say,  '^  that  she  was  tired  of  parliaments. 
None  of  her  predecessors,"  she  observed,  ^^had  held  more 
than  three  during  their  whole  lives,  while  she  already  had 
liad  four,  and  she  had  been  so  much  tormented  in  the  last 
about  marrying,  that  she  had  resolved  on  two  things — the 
first  was,  never  to  hold  another  parliament;  the  other, 
never  to  marry ;  and  she  meant  to  die  in  this  resolution." ' 
But,  as  concerned  holding  the  parliament,  it  was  easier  to 
make  that  resolution,  than  to  abide  by  it. 

One  of  the  statutes  of  this  parliament  rendered  it  penal, 
even  to  speak  of  any  other  successor  to  the  crown  of 
England,  than  the  issue  of  the  reigning  queen.  Elizabeth's 
fiutidious  delicacy  in  refusing  to  have  the  word  lawful 
annexed,  as  if  it  were  possible  that  any  other  than  legiti- 
mate children  could  be  bom  of  her,  gave  rise  not  only  to 
unnecessary  dbcussions  on  the  subject,  but  some  defama- 
toiy  reports  as  to  her  motives  for  objecting  to  the  cus- 
tomary word.  *^  I  remember,"  says  Camden,  **  being  then 
a  young  man,  hearing  it  said  openly  by  people,  that  this 
was  done  by  the  contrivance  of  jLeicester,  witn  a  design  to 
impoee,  hereafter,  some  base  son  of  his  own  upon  the  nation^ 
as  the  queen's  ofispring."    In  the  preceding  August,  a 

'  D*Eirn*  Journals.  That  queen  EHubeth  did  not  scruple  to  send 
m&mhan  of  parliament  to  the  Tower  for  saying  what  she  did  not  like»  is 
■vident  from  what  befel  Mr.  Weiitworth.  A  brief  abstract  of  her  dealings 
with  him  is  as  follows.  "  Wentworth,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
rcflcctiDff  oo  the  queen  for  ordering  Mr.  Strickland  to  forbear  coming  to  the 
Homa  bat  aessioas,  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  February  8,  1676."— Toone'a 
Ovonology,  second  edition.  Again,  in  February,  1687,  several  of  the  moat 
mbIoub  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  by  an 
order  from  council,  for  bringing  in  a  bill  to  establish  Puritanism  against  the 
diiireh  of  England.— <  Toune,  vol.  i.  p.  1B4.)  Again,  in  September,  1688^ 
•  book  of  de^tion  being  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  four 
members  of  parliament,  the  queen  committed  to  prison  the  four  membera 
who  presented  it— (Toone,  vol.  i.  p.  185.) 

'  Depdches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon. 
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Norfolk  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Marsham^  had  actually 
been  tried  for  saying,  "  that  my  lord  of  Leicester  had  two 
children  by  the  queen,"  and  was  condemned  to  loee  both 
his  ears,  or  else  to  pay  a  hundred  pounds ;  both  punish- 
ments combined  would  have  been  a  trifling  mulct  for  the 
propagation  of  so  injurious  a  scandal  of  a  female  soyc- 
reign. 

Early  in  April,  1571,  signor  Guido  Cavalcanti  arrived 
in  England,  bearing  a  joint  letter  fix)m  Charles  IX.  and 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  addressed  to  queen  Elizabeth,  in 
which  a  formal  tender  of  the  duke  oi  Anjou's  hand  was 
made  to  her.     Cavalcanti  was  stopped  at  Dover  by  order 
of  the  queen,  and  conducted,  under  a  guard,  to  the  house 
of  lord  Burleigh,  in  London,  where  she  had  a  secret  inter- 
view with  him,  on  the  subject  of  his  mission^  before  he  was 
permitted  to  see  the  French  ambassador,  to  whom  the  office 
of  delivering  the  royal  letter  to  her  majesty  was  assigned 
W  his  own  court     The  next  day,  April  12th,  La  Mothe 
lenclon  obtained  an  audience  of  her  majesty,  who  received 
him  in  a  retired  part  of  her  gallery,  and,  after  a  few  ob- 
servations had  been  exchanged  on  other  subjects,  he  made 
the  proposal  in  due  form,  and  delivered  to  her  the  letter 
from  the  king  and  queen-mother  of  France.      She  received 
it,  according  to  Fenelon,  with  evident  satisfaction,  and  re- 
plied modestly,  but  expressed  herself  so  desirous  of  the 
accomplishment  of  the  marriage,  that  he  was  fuUy  con- 
vinced of  her  sincerity.    She  referred  him  to  Leicester  and 
Burleigh,  as  the  chosen  councillors  by  whom  the  conditions 
of  the  marriage  were  to  be  arranged  on  her  part.' 

The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  admit  of  tne  insertion  of 
the  official  correspondence,  on  the  preliminaries  of  this  mar- 
riage, that  was  exchanged  on  the  part  of  their  majesties  of 
France  and  queen  Elizabeth,  but  it  is  among  the  richest 
documentary  specimens  of  deceit      The  state  papers  of 
France  abound  in  professions  of  the  true  love  and  esteem 
which  impelled  Charles  and  Catherine  to  solicit  the  hand  of 
the  queen  of  England,  for  her  "  devoted  servant,  monsieur,'* 
togetner  with  a  few  apologies,  for  not  bavins  come  to  a  posi- 
tive declaration  sooner,  "  having  been  informed  that  her 
majesty  was  determined  never  to  take  a  consort,  and  that  she 
was  accustomed  to  deride  and  mock  eveiy  one,  who  pre- 
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tended  to  her  hand^  which  had  deterred  their  most  Christian 
majesties  fix>m  preferring  the  suit  of  their  said  son  and  bro- 
ther^ and  had  made  monsieur  very  sad  and  sore  at  heart."^ 

Elizabeth,  in  her  repl^,  gravely  defended  herself  from 
the  chaige  of  *^  ever  havme  mocked  or  trifled  with  any  of 
the  princely  candidates  for  her  hand."  She  availed  herself, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  opportunity  of  enumerating  a  few 
of  the  most  considerable  of  those.  **  When  the  king  of 
Spain  first  proposed  to  her,''  she  said,  *^  she  immediately 
excused  herself  on  a  scruple  of  conscience,  which  would 
not  permit  her  to  espouse  one,  who  had  been  her  sister's 
husband;  and  as  to  the  princes  of  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
she  had,  within  eight  days,  replied  to  them,  *  that  she  had 
no  inclination  then  to  marry,*  so  that  they  had  no  occasion 
to  wait ;  and  as  for  the  proposal  of  the  king,  Charles  IX., 
which  was  made  when  he  was  very  young,  she  had  also 
done  all  that  was  proper  to  let  him  understand  her  mind. 
The  archduke,  she  must  confess,  had  been  kept  longer  in 
suspense,  because  of  the  troubles  and  hindrances  that  were 
happening  in  the  world;  but  it  might  nevertheless  be 
seen  that  she  had  used  no  deceit  towaixls  him."  She  art- 
fully hinted,  with  regard  to  Scotland,  "  that  when  monsieur 
should  be  her  lord  and  husband,  the  prosperity  and  peace 
of  England  would  be  his  concern  no  less  than  hers,  and  he 
would  see  that,  the  dangers,  caused  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
queen  of  Scots,  would  be  more  easy  to  parry  while  she  was 
in  her  care,  than  if  she  were  at  large."* 

On  the  13th  of  April,  articles  were  presented,  by  the 
French  ambassador  and  Cavalcanti,  as  preliminaries,  amon^ 
which  it  was  proposed,  that  the  marriage  might  be  solemnized 
without  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  cathoUc  ritual ; 
that  monsieur  and  his  domestics  should  have  free  exercise  of 
their  religion;  that,  immediately  the  marriage  was  con- 
cluded, monsieur  should  govern  jointly  with  the  queen; 
and  that,  the  day  after  the  consummation  of  the  marriage, 
he  should  be  crowned  as  the  husband  of  the  queen,  and 
received  by  her  subjects  as  king,  and  sixty  thousand  livres 
a  year  should  be  granted  for  his  maintenance.  It  was 
replied,  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  ^^  that  she  could  not 
concede  the  exercise  of  his  religion  to  the  duke,  but  that 

'  La  Motbe  Feneloiiy  vol.  it.  p.  64*  65. 
'  Ibid.  p.  64. 
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she  would  promise,  that  neither  he  nor  his  semnts 
should  be  compelled  to  use  those  of  her  c^ordi.  The 
title  of  king,"  of  which  she  notices,  **  there  was  precedent 
in  the  case  of  her  sister's  husband,  king  Philip^  she  was 
willing  to  allow."  With  regard  to  the  pensiony  ahe  ob- 
jected, but  did  not  refuse  it,  observing,  ''  that  kuifc  Philip 
had  no  manner  of  thing  allowed  him,  but  sustained  all  his 
own  charge,  and  gave  also  to  noblemen,  genUemen,  and 
yeomen  of  our  nation  good  entertainment."  * 

She  then  made  some  inquiries  as  to  the  dominioiis  of 
the  prince,  and  in  what  manner  they  were  to  be  inherited, 
whether  by  daughters  as  well  as  sons.  She  notices  that  the 
ambassador  had  earnestly  required  *^  that  if  the  duke  should 
survive  her,  and  have  a  child  living,  that  should  be  heir  to 
the  crown,  he  might  retain  the  regal  title,  with  this  modi- 
fication, to  be  called  ^rex  pater;'  and  if  no  child  should  be 
surviving,  then  to  be  callea  ^  rex  dotarius'  (king-dowager)»" 
Of  this  very  original  clause,  her  majes^  contents  hersdf 
with  observmg,  ^  that  she  considers  it  rather  matter  of  fonm 
than  substance,  and  meeter  to  be  thought  of  when  greator 
matters  are  accorded  than  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
business."  * 

In  a  conference  between  Walsingham  and  monsieur  de 
Foix,  on  the  subject  of  the  disputed  articles,  when  Wal- 
singham told  de  r  oix  that  the  difierence  on  religion  i^ 
peared  the  principal  obstacle,  the  other  rej^ed,  ^  that  it  was 
necessary,  both  for  the  imnce's  happiness  and  honour,  that 
he  should  have  some  religion,  and  that  he  believed  him  to 
be  well  dbposed  in  that  way,  jet  not  so  assuredly  grounded 
but  that  some  change  might  be  efiected  in  time,  and  with 
the  queen's  good  persuasions;  whereof"  continued  the 
catholic  negotiator,  '*  we  have  seen  good  experience  of 
woman's  virtue  in  that  way.  Constandne  was  converted 
by  his  mother  Helena,  the  king  of  Navarre  by  the  queen 
his  wife,  and  therefore  can  I  not  doubt  but,  this  niat<^  pro- 
ceeding, monsieur  will  be  turned  by  his  wife."  To  this  it 
was  replied,  on  Elizabeth's  part,  **  that  although  it  would 
be  a  glory  to  her  to  imitate  tne  empress  Helena  in  so  great 
a  thing,  yet  it  by  no  means  followed  that  such  would  be 
the  case  with  regard  to  monsieur,  for  there  were  to  the  full 

^  Instnicl\oii«  to  Vrtlsiag;h«iDy  in  Ui«  Complete  Ambassador,  84. 
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as  many  wives  converted  by  their  husbands^  as  husbands 
by  their  wives."  * 

A&to  the  articles  submitted  to  her  on  the  part  of  their 
majesties  and  monsieur,  she  found  the  neatest  difficulty  in 
those  which  related  to  religion,  and  she  wished  some  of 
the  ceremonials,  required  by  the  prince,  in  the  marriage 
service  to  be  omitted.  The  reply  to  this  was,  '*  that  her 
majestv's  marriage  with  monsieur  ought  to  be  dignified 
with  aU  the  solemnities  suited  to  their  relative  positions, 
and  that  the  king  and  queen  of  France  were  sure  sue  would 
not  treat  the  prince  so  unkindly,  as  to  wish  to  deprive  him 
of  the  exercise  of  his  religion ;  neither  could  she  esteem 
him,  i^  for  the  sake  of  worldly  advantages,  he  were  to  dis- 
pense with  it''  To  this  Elizabeth  very  obligingly  responded, 
'*  that  she  had  herself  been  sacred  and  crowned  according 
to  the  ceremonies  of  the  catholic  church,  and  by  catholic 
bishops,  without,  however,  assisting  at  the  mass,  and  that 
she  would  be  sorry  if  she  thought  monsieur  was  willing  to 

five  up  his  religion,  for  if  he  had  the  heart  to  forsake  God, 
e  might  ^Iso  forsake  her.''  However,  she  referred  all  to  the 
lords  Leicester  and  Burleigh,  whom  she  appears  to  have  con- 
stituted lord-keepers  of  her  conscience  in  this  delicate  affair.' 
In  a  private  conversation  with  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  Elizabeth 
observed,  facetiously,  "  that  one  of  her  reasons  for  wish- 
ing to  dispense  with  the  elaborate  matrimonial  service  of 
her  proposed  bridegroom's  church,  was  on  the  score  of  por- 
tents, for  if  monsieur,  in  consequence  of  so  many  ceremonies, 
should  chance  to  let  the  nuptial  ring  fall  on  the  ground, 
she  should  regard  it  as  an  evil  omen."  She  expressed  a 
great  desire  for  him  to  accompany  her  sometimes  to  prayers, 
uiat  neither  she  nor  her  people  might  see  any  manifestation 
of  ill-will  on  his  part  towards  the  protestant  religion.  ^^  He 
need  not  doubt,"  she  said,  ^^  of  bemg  very  honourably  pro- 
vided for  by  her,  in  case  of  being  the  survivor,  and,  during 
her  life,  he  and  she  would  have  all  things  in  common."  ' 

Then  she  spoke  of  the  praises  she  had  heard  of  the 
prince,  with  a  fear,  put  in  parenthetically,  that  he  had  not 
received  such  advantageous  reports  of  her,  and  fell  to  re- 
peating the  commendations  she  had  heaid  of  his  sense, 

'  Complete  Ambassador. 
'  Dep^hes  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  £▼•  pp.  05,  66. 

'  La  Mothe  Fenelon. 
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prudence,  and  good  grace,  of  his  valoar  and  magnanimity, 
mod  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  his  peraon,  noC  fixgetdng 
to  speak  of  ms  hand,  which  she  had  been  tcdd  was  one  of 
the  moat  uncommonly  beautiful  that  had  erer  been  seen  in 
France;  *^and  then,"^  sap  the  ambassador,  ^condoded, 
with  a  smile,  by  telling  me,  ^  that  she  would  have  me  told 
one  day  by  my  said  Icnrd,  if  things  came  to  a  good  winding 
up,  that  I  ougbt  rather  to  have  maintained,  that  a  matdi 
with  her  would  be  more  honourable  for  him,  than  with  die 
queen  of  Scots.' " 

Notwithstanding  these  flattering  words.  La  Mothe  Fenelon 
had  his  doubts,  and  in  order  to  come  to  a  dear 
of  her  majesty's  intentions  on  this  subject,  he  eDdeav< 
to  cultivate  the  good-will  of  the  countess  of  Lenox,  who, 
as  the  first  lady  in  the  realm,  next  to  the  queen  and  her 
nearest  relative,  be  supposed  would  be  in  the  secret.  All  the 
information,  however,  that  lady  Lenox  gave  him,  he  says,  only 
amounted  to  this :  *^  That  by  what  she  could  observe  in  the 
queen,  she  seemed  to  be  not  only  well  disposed,  but  aflfec- 
tionatelv  inclined  to  my  said  lord ;  that  she  generally  talked 
of  nothing  but  his  virtues  and  perfections;  that  her  majesty 
dressed  better,  appeared  more  lively,  and  more  of  a  belle, 
than  was  usual,  on  his  account ;  but  that  she  did  not  use 
much  confidence  with  her  ladies  on  this  subject,  res^ring 
it  entirely  between  herself,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  my 
lord  Burleigh ;  so,  if  I  required  more  light  on  the  matter, 
I  must  obtain  it  firom  one  of  the  twain." ' 

On  this  hint.  La  Mothe  Fenelon  applied  himself  to  Leices- 
ter and  Burleigh,  and  inquired  of  them,  how  the  nobles  of  the 
realm  stood  affected  to  the  match.  Leicester  rejdied,  ''that 
he  had  sounded  the  duke  of  Norfolk  on  that  point,  for  he 
was  the  leader  of  the  ancient  nobility,  and  he  had  professed 
himself  entirely  devoted  to  the  wishes  of  the  king  of  France 
and  his  brother  of  Anjou."  Some  communication  had  al- 
ready taken  place  between  Norfolk  and  La  Mothe  Fenelon 
on  the  subject,  and  the  latter  had  promised,  that  in  case  the 
duke  made  no  objection  to  the  matrimonial  treaty  between 
the  French  prince  and  Elizabeth,  his  own  marrii^  with  the 
queen  of  Scots  would  be  facilitated,  through  the  friendship 
of  the  coiut  of  France.  Meantime,  one  of  La  Mothe's  spies 
informed  b\m,  "  that  the  opinion  of  the  people  was,  that 
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the  queen  neither  could,  would,  or  ought  to  espouse  mon- 
sieur, tfnd  that  her  intention  was  merely  to  lull  the  French 
court  on  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  also  to  induce  the  king 
of  Spain  to  offer  better  conditions  to  her,  and  for  the  satis- 
&ction  of  some  of  her  subjects ;  but  even  if  all  the  articles 
of  the  contract  could  be  agreed  upon,  the  marriage  would 
never  take  effect,  and  that  leagues  were  already  formed  to 
•strengthen  the  malcontents  from  the  dangers  that  might 
befel  from  this  marriage." ' 

Elizabeth  had,  at  the  same  time,  received  reports  of  a  far 
more  annoying  nature  from  her  spies  in  France,  and,  in  her 
next  interview  with  LaMothe,she  complained  bitterly,  "that 
it  had  been  said,  in  France,  ^  that  monsieur  would  do  well 
to  marrv  the  old  creature,  who  had  had  for  the  last  year 
the  evil  in  her  leg,  which  was  not  yet  healed,  and  never 
could  be  cured ;  and,  under  that  pretext,  they  could  send 
her  a  potion  from  France,  of  such  a  nature,  that  he  would 
find  himself  a  widower  in  the  coiu'se  of  five  or  six  months, 
and  after  that  he  might  please  himself  by  marrying  the 
queen  of  Scotland,  and  remain  the  undisputed  sovereign 
of  the  united  realms.' "  She  added,  "  that  she  was  not  so 
much  shocked  at  this  project  on  her  own  account,  as  she 
was  fit>m  her  regard  for  monsieur,  and  the  honour  of  the 
refffd  house  from  which  he  sprang." 

jLa  Mothe,  with  all  the  vivacious  eloquence  of  his  nation, 
expressed  his  detestation  of  the  project,  and  of  the  person 
by  whom  it  had  been  promulgated;  and  entreated  the 
queen  to  name  him,  that  their  majesties  of  France  might 
punish  him. 

Elizabeth  replied,  with  great  anger,  "  that  it  was  not  yet 
the  proper  time  to  name  him,  but  that  it  was  undoubtedly 
true,  and  she  would  soon  let  them  know  more  about  it"* 

The  next  time  she  vouchsafed  an  audience  to  his  excel- 
lency, was,  on  the  10th  of  May,  in  her  privy  chamber,  to 
which  he  was  conducted  by  Leicester  and  Burleigh. 
When  her  majesty  entered^  she  presently  gave  him  a 
«hrewd  hint  on  the  sore  subject,  by  informing  him  "  that 
notwithstanding  the  evil  report  that  had  been  made  of  her 
leg,  she  had  not  neglected  to  dance  on  the  preceding 
Sunday,  at  the  marquis  of  Northampton's  wedding,  so  she 

'  Depc'ches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  ir, 
'  Depeches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  iv.  p.  85. 
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hoped  that  monsieur  would  not  find  hinuelf  cheated  mto 
marrying  a  cripple  {un  boiteuse)y  instead  of  a  lady  of 
proper  paces."'  That  Sunday  erening's  performance  of 
the  royal  Terpsichore,  must  have  been  well  worth  witness- 
ing. How  ^^  high  and  disposedly"  she  danced  on  that  ooca- 
aon,  and  the  energetic  nature  of  the  pirouettes  die 
executed  for  the  honour  of  England,  as  a  pabltc  vindica- 
tion of  the  activity  of  her  insulted  limb,  may  be  ima* 
gined. 

It  was  at  this  crisis,  that  Walsineham  wrote  to  Hixabeth 
*^  that  the  court  of  France  projected  a  mairiage  between  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  and  Mary  queen  of  Scots ;  and  matten 
were  so  far  advanced,  that  the  pope  had  been  mfiied  to, 
and  had  promised  to  grant  a  dispensation ;  and  that  it  was 
determined,  if  the  treaty  for  restoring  her  to  her  libeitj 
and  royal  authority  did  not  succeed,  that  an  expedition 
should  be  immediately  prepared  for  taking  her  by  totce  of 
arms  from  England."  Elizabeth  was  transported  with  rage 
and  jealousy  at  the  idea,  that  the  prince,  whose  addresses 
she  had  condescended  to  encourage,  actually  jMreferred  to 
her  and  her  royal  dowry,  the  deposed,  calumniated  prin- 
cess, whose  existence  hung  on  her  fiat  This  jniefei^enoe, 
though  unsought  by  her  beautiful  rival,  who,  wrapped  up 
in  the  excitement  of  her  romantic  passion  for  Norfidk, 
regarded  the  addresses  of  all  other  suitors  with  cddnesB 
and  impatience,  was  probably  the  cause  of  the  vindictrre 
cruelty,  with  which  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  haples 
Mary  s  imprisonment  was  agm:avated,  and  the  many  pettj 
mortifications  which  Elizabetn  meanly  inflicted  upcm  her. 
Mary's  treatment  at  this  period  was  so  hardi,  that  Charles 
interposed  in  behalf  of  his  hapless  sister-in-law,  by  his 
ambassador,  who,  ceasing  to  speak  of  the  duke  of  Anjoo, 
warned  Elizabeth,  ^*  that  unless  she  took  means  for  the 
restoration  of  the  queen  of  Scotland  to  her  rightfol  dignihr, 
and  in  the  meantime  treated  her  in  a  kind  and  honomrabK 
manner,  he  should  send  forces  openly  to  her  assistance*" 

Elizabeth  stifled  her  anser  at  this  menace,  so  frr  as  to 
commence  her  reply  with  deceitful  softness,  '*  that  she  was 
grieved  that  he  should  always  put  her  finendship  at  less 
account  than  that  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;"  and  then  began 
angrily  to  exiametate  a  ^at  number  of  offences  which  she 
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had  received  firom  that  lady,  before  she  entered  into  her 
realm ;  and  many^  and  more  heinous  ones  since,  by  her 
intrigues  with  Rome,  France,  and  Flanders,  and  lately  with 
the  duchess  of  Feria,  in  Spain,-— of  all  of  which  she  had 
such  clear  proo&  in  her  possession,  that  she  could  not  but 
xenrd  her  as  her  greatest  enemy.''  ^ 

in  June,  1571,  Elizabeth  wreaked  her  long-hoarded 
"vengeance  on  the  hoary  head  of  her  ancient  foe,  Dr.  Story, 
who  had,  during  her  time  of  trouble,  in  her  sister's  reign, 
loudly  proclaimed  before  the  convocation,  ^^  that  it  was  of 
little  avail  destroying  the  branches,  as  long  as  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  the  root  of  all  heresies,  was  sunered  to  remain." 
On  her  accession,  he  had  entered  the  service  of  Philip  of 
^ain ;  but  in  the  year  1569,  he  was  taken  on  board  an 
Engli^  ship,  on  his  voyage  to  London.  He  was  tried  on 
the  charges  of  magic  and  treason,  and  condenmed  to  death. 
One  of  the  charees  against  him  was,  that  every  day  before 
dinner  he  regularly  cursed  her  majesty,  as  a  part  of  his 
mace.  The  Spanish  ambassador  endeavoured  to  save 
Story's  life,  by  claiming  him  as  a  subject  of  the  catholic 
king. 

''  The  kii^  of  Spain  may  have  his  head,  if  he  wishes  it," 
xeplied  Elizabeth,  ^^  but  his  body  shall  be  left  in  England."' 

About  this  time,  the  emperor  Maximilian  offered  his 
eldest  son,  prince  Rodolph,  as  a  husband  for  Elizabeth,  a 
youth  about  six  months  younger  than  the  duke  of  Anjou; 
and  Elizabeth  gave  an  encouraging  replv  to  the  overture. 
On  this,  the  ambitious  queen-motner  of  France,  dreading 
the  loss  of  so  ffrand  a  match  for  her  son  Anjou,  conjured 
him  to  waive  ul  foolish  scruples,  and  win  the  prize  from 
this  powerful  rival.  She  even  entreated  Wakmgham  to 
try  tne  effect  of  his  rhetoric  on  her  perverse  son,  in  a 
private  conversaticm,  for  the  purpose  of  prevailing  on  him 
to  exdiange  the  mass  finr  the  crown  matrimonial  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  prince  replied  as  evasively  as  Elizabeth  herself  could 
have  done  under  such  temptation,  by  saying,  ^'that  he 
imther  dedred  to  become  the  means  of  rraressing  incon- 

'  Dq>^ches  de  U  Motbe  Fendon. 
'  Stoiy  wn  executed  in  his  eightieth  year.     He  bad  been  the  mott  pitilen 
of  persecutors,  and  gloried  in  having  inflicted  acts  of  needless  cruelty  with 
his  own  hands. 
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veniences,  than  causing  any,  which  he  trusted  would  not 
happen."  Not  to  be  outdone  by  Elizabeth's  boasts  of  the 
numerous  matrimonial  offers  she  had  received,  he  added, 
^^  that  though  he  was  young,  yet  for  the  last  five  yean 
there  had  been  many  overtures  of  marriage  made  unto 
him,  but  that  he  found  in  himself  no  inclination  to  yield  to 
any,  till  the  present ;  but,"  said  he, ''  I  must  needs  confess^ 
that  through  the  sreat  commendations  that  are  made  of 
the  queen,  your  mistress,  for  her  rare  gifts  as  well  of  mind 
as  of  body,  oeing,  as  even  her  very  enemies  say,  the  rarest 
creature  that  has  been  seen  in  Europe  these  five  hundred 
years,  my  affections  grounded  upon  so  good  respect,  make 
me  yield  to  be  wholly  hers ;  and  if  I  thoi^ht  any  incoo- 
venience  could  ensue  to  her  disquiet  through  me,  I  would 
rather  wish  myself  never  to  have  been,"  He  then  re- 
quested, as  it  touched  his  soul  and  conscience,  that  some 
private  place  might  be  accorded  for  the  exercise  of  his  own 
religion  in  secret  Walsingham  replied,  by  recommending 
him  to  dispose  himself  to  a  devout  attendance  on  the 
church  service.  On  which  he  rejoined,  "  that  he  knew  not 
how  God  hereafter  would  dispose  his  heart,  therefore  for 
the  present  he  requested  her  majesty  to  weigh,  in  her 
own  mind,  what  it  was  to  do  anything  with  scruple  or 
remorse  of  conscience,  and  so  requested  Walsingham  to 
present  his  most  affectionate  and  humble  commendaticMis 
to  her,  and  to  assure  her  that  she  only  had  authority  to 
command  him."  ^  A  very  dutiful  declaration,  if  it  had  been 
sincere. 

Elizabeth  had,  about  the  same  time,  the  offer  of  the 
young  hero  and  hope  of  the  protestant  cause  in  France, 
Henri  of  Navarre ;  but  she  gave  litde  encouragement  to 
his  suit  Her  pride  was  more  flattered  by  the  aohlresses  of 
the  princes  of  the  royal  house  of  Valois  or  Austria.  She 
coquetted  with  all  in  turn,  both  amorously  and  politically. 

Whenever  Elizabeth  perceived  that  the  n^otiation 
flagged,  she  said,  "  that  her  inclination  for  matrimony  had 
decreased,  and  she  had  in  fact  never  suffered  such  great 
constraint  since  her  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  durinff 
her  sister's  reign,  as  she  had  done  in  making  up  her  mina 
to  marry."  ^     ohe  also  caused  reports  to  be  circulated^  that 

>   Complete  Ambassador,  p.  102. 
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she  was  going  to  send  sir  Henry  Sidney  and  sir  James 
Croft  into  Spain,  on  a  secret  mission,  touching  the  rival 
candidate  for  ner  hand,  prince  Rodolph.  Then  the  indc- 
£uigable  monsieur  de  la  Mothe,  alarmed  at  the  possibility 
of  such  an  alliance,  redoubled  his  flatteries  and  persuasions 
in  behalf  of  his  recreant  client,  Anjou,  whom  neither 
gallantry,  ambition,  nor  maternal  authority  could  induce  to 
come  to  England  and  plead  his  own  cause. 

All,  however,  that  could  be  effected  in  the  way  of  deputy 
courtship,  was  done  by  our  silver-tongued  diplomatist,  from 
day  to  day,  and  still  the  treaty  advanced  no  further,  though 
Xieicester  affected  to  be  anxious  for  its  completion,  and  her 
majesty  appeared  to  be  well  disposed  towards  it  One  even- 
ing, in  June,  she  sent  for  La  Mothe  Fenelon  to  go  with  her 
into  her  park  at  Westminster,  |o  witness  a  salvo  of  artillery, 
and  a  review  of  some  arquebusiers,  that  the  earl  of  Oxford 
had  led  there,  when  she  was  pleased  to  say,  ^^  that  she 
flhould  not  fail  to  provide  in  good  time  such  pleasures  for 
monsieur ;  but  that  she  was  astonished  at  the  tardy  pro- 
ceeding of  his  ambassador  in  coming  to  some  conclusion." 

In  his  despatch  of  the  9th  of  July,  monsieur  de  la 
Mothe  informs  the  aueen-mother  of  France,  ^^  that  he  has 
many  times  inquirea  of  the  lords  and  ladies  about  the 
queen,  how  her  majesty  stood  affected  to  the  marriage, 
and  that  one  of  her  ladies  had  told  him,  that  one  day  when 
she  was  alone  with  the  queen,  her  majesty  had  of  her  own 
accord  commenced  talking  of  monsieur,  and  had  said,  ^  that 
up  to  the  present  hour,  she  was  resolved  on  the  match,  and 
that  she  hoped  much  from  the  virtue,  valour,  praiseworthy 
quaUties,  and  good  graces  that  were  in  him ;  that  he  was 
reputed,  wise,  brave,  and  generous,  and  very  amiable,  like 
all  the  members  of  die  royal  house  of  France ;  that  he  was 
handsome,  but  not  vain ;  and  she  trusted  that  he  would 
deport  himself  so  pleasantly  to  her  subjects,  that  all  would 
be  agreeable  between  him  and  them,  and  that  they  two 
would  live  very  happily  together,  although  some  of  her 
nobles,  who  were  m  the  interests  of  omers,  would  do 
all  they  could  to  traverse  it  For  herself,  she  confessed, 
that  she  had  been,  and  still  was  struggling  with  many 
doubts;  for  as  he  was  younger  than  herseS^  she  feared  that 
he  would  soon  despise  her,  especially  if  she  should  have  no 
children,  but  that  she  hoped  &od,  in  his  grace,  would  give 
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her  some ;  and,  at  all  events,  she  would  jdaoe  all  her  affec- 
tion on  die  prince,  and  love  and  honour  him  as  her  loid 
and  husband.'  ^  The  lady  to  whom  these  observatiODS  were 
made,  endeavoured  to  encourage  her  royal  mistress  in  her 
present  disposition. 

The  next  day,  however,  some  of  the  other  ladies  strove 
to  infuse  scruples  into  the  mind  of  the  queeD,  by  speakins 
of  the  dangers  that  were  involved  in  this  marriage,  and 
prognosticating  that  she  would  have  cause  to  repent  it ; 
on  which  her  majesty  said,  ^  that  in  truth  she  fesred  the 
young  prince  would  despise  her,  and  that  she  neither  fixiDd 
nerself  in  health  nor  inclination  for  a  husband,  and  that 
she  wished  to  delay  the  treaty  till  she  found  herself  moit 
disposed  to  it."  This  beins  repeated  to  the  French  am- 
ba^ador  the  same  evening,  he  hastened  to  reparesent  to  her 
two  male  confidants,  ^^  that  it  would  by  no  means  be  advis- 
able for  her  majesty  to  trifle  with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  now 
matters  were  so  fiu:  advanced,  for  he  vras  not  to  be  con- 
sidered like  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  duke  of  Holstein,  or 
the  archduke,  who  were  all  poor  princes^  too  fiu:  off  to 
do  her  any  harm ;  but  monsieur  was  the  best  loved  brother 
of  a  very  powerful  king,  and  that  he  was  hiirm^lf  a  duke 
and  military  leader  of  a  very  warlike  nation ;  and  so  near 
a  neighbour,  that  in  ten  hours  he  could  invade  her  realm; 
and  that  she  might  be  assured  he  would  not  brook  su^ 
.treatment  as  she  had  shewn  to  the  other  princes.* 

The  next  ni^ht,  the  queen,  while  she  was  undressing  to 
go  to  bed,  spramed  her  right  side  so  severely  that  she  wtf 
much  alarmed,  and  in  great  pain  with  violent  spasm%  fiir 
more  than  two  hours,  which  caused  a  pause  in  the  negotia- 
tions ;  after  which,  a  privy  council  was  held  at  the  boose  of 
the  eari  of  Leicester,  to  deUberate  on  the  old  stumUiiM;- 
block,  the  demands  made  by  the  duke  of  Anjou  for  the 
unrestrained  exercise  of  his  religion.  As  usual  much  wtf 
said,  and  litde  done.  The  queen  could  not  erant  enoii^ 
to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  a  cathoUc ;  and  she  bad  conceded 
too  much  to  please  the  protestant  portion  of  her  subjects. 
Meantime,  hiaving  received  a  portrait  of  her  pnnce^ 
suitor,  she  sent  for  the  French  ambassador,  to  discuss  it 
with  him.  She  said,  '^  although  it  was  done  in  erayons^  and 
his  complexion  had  been  chafed  and  iniured  with  the  chalb^ 
^^lyrW  €^  l\\fe\\T^BMiieT^L\&TgiMan«ltQ  mdicate  great  beaut^y 
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and  marks  of  dignity  and  prudence,  and  she  could  easily  see 
the  manner  of  a  perfect  man."  Then  she  adverted  to  the 
disparity  of  age  between  herself  and  the  prince,  and  said, 
''  that,  considering  her  time  of  life,  she  should  be  ashamed  to 
be  conducted  to  cnurch,  to  be  married  to  any  one  looking  as 
young  as  the  earl  of  Oxford,"  who  was  the  same  age  as  her 
raideeroom  elect ;  ^'  but  that  monsieur  had  such  a  modest 
and  dignified  mien,  with  so  great  an  appearance  of  gravity 
and  wisdom,  that  no  one  could  say  but  he  looked  seven 
years  older  than  he  was,  and  she  only  wished  that  it  really 
were  so,  not  because  those  years  would  have  given  him  the 
crown  of  France,  which  in  right  of  primc^niture  pertained 
to  his  brother,  (for  would  to  Goa  that  she  might  never 
desire  anything  more,)  it  being  well  known  what  pain  she 
had  been  in  about  his  majesty's  wound,  and  her  fear  lest-  it 
should  have  ended  in  making  monsieur  so  mat,  that  he 
would  not  have  required  the  grandeur,  she  had  it  in  her 
power  to  bestow  upon  him ;  her  only  reason  for  wishing 
idm  to  be  older  was,  that  he  might  not  find  such  a  great  dis- 
parity between  them,  for  she  confessed  to  have  seen  thirt^- 
SYeyears,  although  neither  her  countenance  nor  her  disposi- 
tion indicated  that  she  was  so  old."^ 

As  Elizabeth  was  bom  in  1533,  she  was  three  years 

older   than  she   told  the  ambassador;    but  so  far  from 

correcting  her  small  miscalculation  on  the  delicate  point, 

he  courteously  replied,  "  that  God  had  so  well  preserved 

her  majesty,  tnat  time  had  diminished  none  of  her  charms 

and  p^rfiections,  and  that  monsieur  looked  older  than  her 

by  years;   that  the  prince  had  shewn  an  unchangeable 

.  .  dbsire   for  their  union,  and  he  (monsieur  de  la  Mothe) 

.     doubted  not,  that  she  would  find  in  his  said  lord,  everv- 

^  '&ing  that  she  could  wish,  for  her  honour,  grandeur,  tne 

s.    security,  and  the  repose  of  her  realm,  with  the  most  per- 

f  ■  %ct  happiness  for  herself.**    All  this  her  majesty  received 

-  ivith  great  satisfaction ;   and  everything  appeared  to  pro- 

(    'gress  ravourably  towards  the  completion  of  the  matrimonial 

'    ^fcaty. 

'  Elizabeth  sent  her  portrait  to  Anjou,  and  ultimately 

-  ^declared  her  full  determination  to  espouse  him,  and  to 

'Rrant  him  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion  in  private ;  when 

lo  I  tiie  unfortunate  youth,  who  had  relied  on  her  caprice 

'  Depeches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  It.  pp.  186»  187. 
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and  insincerity,  had  no  other  way  of  escape,  but  declaring  he 
would  not  go  to  England,  unless  he  coula  be  allowed  the  fiill 
and  public  profession  of  the  catholic  religion ;  on  which  his 
disappointed  mother-queen  penned  the  foUowiii^  letter,* 
in  which  her  hypocrisy  is  fully  displayed ;  for  it  she  had 
believed  in  the  religion  for  which  she  committed  so  many 
crimes,  could  she  have  been  so  angry  because  her  son  refused 
to  compromise  it  ?  or  ought  she  to  have  vowed  vengeance 
on  his  adviser? 

"  Monsieur  de  la  Motbe  Fenelon, 

"  As  I  place  particular  confidence  in  you,  I  will  not  hide  from  you  that  the 
humour  in  which  I  find  my  son  Anjou,  has  given  me  great  pain.  He  it 
utterly  determined  not  to  go  over  to  England,  without  having  a  public  as»- 
rance  for  the  open  exercise  of  his  religion ;  and  neither  the  king,  nor  I,  can  pre- 
vail on  him  to  rely  on  the  word  of  the  queen  of  England.  We  suspect,  very 
strongly,  that  Villequier,  Lignerolles,  or  Sauret — possibly  all  three  together— 
are  the  originators  of  these  fiintasies.  If  we  could  have  cutmramee  that  sudi 
were  the  case,  I  can  oMswe  you,  that  they  should  repent  of  it.' 

'*  For  all  this,  I  would  not  that  we  reveal  it,  since  it  is  possible,  we  may 
work  something  on  his  mind,  or  on  that  of  the  queen,  (Elizabeth.) 

*'  If,  unfortunately,  matters  do  not  accord  for  my  son  ( Anjou)  as  I  cooM 
wish,  I  am  resolved  to  try  all  efforts  to  succeed  with  my  son  Alen^on,  who 
would  not  he  so  difficult.  Meantime,  as  we  propose  to  make  a  league  widi 
this  queen  to  attach  her  the  more  to  us,  aiid  distance  the  aon  of  the  emperor 
and  others,  let  no  hint  of  this  appear;  but  burn  this  present,  after  having  read 
it,  and  believe  nothing  that  may  be  told  you,  and  nothing  that  is  written  to 
you,  save  that  which  bears  the  king^s  signature,  or  mine ;'  and  this  you  are 
told  not  without  reason,  for  those  who  desire  not  that  things  should  be  as  they 
are  (thanks  be  to  God),  so  well  advanced  and  disposed  to  be  sueoosful,  have 
artifices  enough  to  write  and  publish  which  they  think  may  hinder  the  good 
work.     Praying  to  God  for  you,  &c.  &c. 

''At  Fon'tainebleau,  this  Thursday,  xxv.  day  of  July,  1571. 

"  Catikixi.- 

On  the  31st  of  July,  monsieur  de  la  Mothe  informs 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  '^  that  queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  pre- 
vious Tuesday,  filled  one  of  her  own  little  work-baskets, 
which  always  stood  in  her  cabinet,  with  beautiful  apricots; 
and  desirea  the  earl  of  Leicester  to  send  it  to  him,  with  her 
commendations,  that  he  miffht  see  that  England  was  a  countij 
good  enough  to  produce  fair  fruits."     Leicester  employed 

*  Despatches  of  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  vii.  p.  234,  written  entirely  in  the 
queen's  hand,  (Catherine  de  Medicis.) 

'  Catherine  de  Medicis  plays  on  the  words  auurance  and  auure  exactly  thos 
in  the  original  French :— 

Si  nouM  pouvons,  en  avoir,  aulcune  euieurance,  je  vaus  osteicre  qu*ib  »*€m  f" 
pentiront, 

*  It  inigVit  \>e  i\\o>>^Vi\.\\\\s  caution  was  superfluous  to  an  ambasador,  espe- 
cially to  so  catetuV  aiaaxv  caYa^o^Xva, 
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his  secretary  to  deliver  her  majesty's  present  and  message 
to  the  ambassador^  and  to  inquire^  if  he  had  had  any  news 
fix)m  France^  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  queen,  whom  he 
assured  him  ^^  he  had  never  seen  in  better  healdb  or  spirits 
than  at  present ;  and  that  she  would  not  go  out  in  her  coach 
any  more  to  the  chase,  but  on  a  fine  large  horse."^ 

"  I  replied,"  continues  oiur  diplomat,  "  that  I  thanked  the 
earl  very  much,  for  the  continuation  of  his  good-will  towards 
me ;  and  that  I  entreated  him  to  kiss  her  majesty's  hands, 
very  humbly  in  my  name,  and  to  assist  me  in  thanking 
her  properly  for  her  greeting,  and  beautiful  present,"  and 
added,  *  that  these  fine  apricots  shewed  very  well  that  she 
had  fair  and  good  plants  m  her  realm,  where  I  wished  the 
grafts  from  France  might  in  time  produce  fruits  even  more 
perfect.' "  This  last  compliment  was  intended  as  an  allusion 
to  the  marriage,  which  was  then  in  negotiation  between  the 
queen  and  the  duke  of  Anjou.  Some  delay  had  occurred 
in  the  arrival  of  communications  from  France,  at  which  it 
should  seem  her  majesty  was  impatient ;  for,  on  the  5th  of 
August,  she  sent  a  gentleman  to  the  ambassador,  with  the 

E resent  of  a  fine  stag,  which  she  had  shot  with  her  own 
and,  with  an  arblast,  or  cross-bow,  and  inquired  again  ^^  if 
he  had  any  news  from  France  ?" 

"  The  earl  of  Leicester,"  writes  monsieur  de  la  Mothe, 
*^  has  sent  to  me,  ^  that  the  queen,  his  mistress,  having  seen 
this  great  stag,  as  she  was  hunting  at  Oatlands,  and 
wishing  to  kill  it,  that  she  might  send  me  the  venison  of 
her  forests,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  her  gardens,  that  I  might 
be  the  better  able  to  judge  of  the  goodness  of  her  land, 
called  hastily  for  an  arblast,  and  with  one  blow  from  the 
bolt,  she  had  herself  broken  its  leg,  and  brought  it  down ; 
and  her  old  lord  chamberlain  had  finished  killing  it'  I 
was  at  the  time  assured,  that  the  said  lady  persevered  in  her 
good  intentions  towards  monsieur ;  and  often  talked  of  the 
agreeable  pleasures  and  exercises  they  should  take  together^ 
in  hunting  and  visiting  the  beautiful  places  in  her  kingdom ; 
but  that  she  considers,  that  your  majesties  are  very  tardy  in 
your  replies,  and  thinks  it  strange  that  she  has  not  yet  had 
the  portrait  of  monsieur  in  large,  and  in  coloui's."  That 
which  had  been  sent  about  a  month  before,  was  evidently 
only  a  sketch  in  black  chalks.     Two  portraits  from  the 

'  Depeches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  yoI.  it.  p.  200. 
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skilful  hand  of  Janet  were  afterwards  sent — one  to  shew 
the  face,  the  other  the  figure  of  the  prince ;  but  the  ori- 
ginal, though  Elizabeth  nad  so  frequently  intimated  how 
agreeable  a  vi^t  from  him  would  be,  remained  obstinatdj 
on  the  other  side  the  water,  whence  reports  were  perpetuaUy 
transmitted  by  Walsingham,  sometimes  of  his  proiectea 
marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  at  others  with  her 
venerable  rival  the  princess  of  PortugaL 

The  detection  ol  the  share  the  rrench  ambassador  had 
taken  in  the  Norfolk  plot,  had  the  effect  of  suspending  the 
negotiations,  for  the  alliance  between  Elizabeth  ana  the 
duke  of  Amou,  and  though  Burieigh,  in  one  of  his  oracular 
letters  to  Walsingham,  at  this  crisis,  writes : — '^  Tmly,  the 
more  matters  are  discovered,  the  more  necessary  it  is  seen 
that  her  majesty  should  marry" — all  attempts  to  agitate  the 
matter  proved  abortive.  The  reluctance  of  the  proposed 
bridegroom  was,  in  &ct,  insurmountable,  thoogh  die  fiuce 
was  carried  on  a  few  weeks  lon^r. 

When  Anjou  told  his  ribald  companion,  the  mareschal 
Tavannes,  ^*  that  the  earl  of  Leicester  had  endeavoured  to 
forward  his  marriage  with  the  queen  of  England,''  the  otha 
profanely  rejoined,  ^^  My  lord  Robert  would  many  yon  to 
his  friend;  make  him  marry  Chateauneu^  who  is  yours."' 
Leicester  having  importuned  for  a  French  ladj  of  rank  as  a 
bride. 

Elizabeth  honoured  her  kinsman,  lord  Hunsdon,  with  a 
visit  in  September,  1571,  at  his  mansion,  Hunsdon  House. 
A  curious  contemporary  painting,  in  the  possession  of  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  is  supposed  to  commemorate  this  event,  and 
the  manner  of  the  royal  approach.  The  queen  is  seated  in 
a  canopied  chair  of  state,  carried  by  six  gentlemen,  preceded 
by  knights  of  the  garter,  and  followed  by  a  procession  of 
the  most  distinguished  ladies  of  the  household — they  are 
all  portraits.  Henry  lord  Hunsdon  carries  the  sword  of 
state  before  her  majesty.  Among  the  knights  of  the  garter, 
Leicester  walks  nearest  to  the  queen ;  then  my  lord-treasurer, 
Burleigh,  with  bis  white  staff,  and  Charles  Howard  the  ad- 
miral, afterwards  earl  of  Nottingham ;  followed  by  Sussex, 
Russell,  and  Clinton,  each  adorned  with  aprofile  portrait  of 
her  majesty,  pendant  fix)m  a  ribbon*  llie  ladies  are  all 
richly  jewelled,  and  Elizabeth  herself  according  to  custom, 
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outdoes  the  queen  of  diamonds  in  her  bravery.  She  is  re- 
presented of  a  comely  and  majestic  presence. 

The  picture  is  conjectured  to  have  been  painted  by 
Mark  Gerrard,  Elizabeth's  court  painter^  and  it  has  been 
splendidly  engraved  by  Vertue,  among  lUs  historic  prints ; 
a  posthumous  portrait  of  Mary  Boleyn,  lord  Hunsdon's 
mother,  and  aunt  to  the  queen,  appears  in  the  back-groimd^ 
in  a  grave  dark  dress;  lady  Hunsdon  is  in  white,  and  nearest 
to  the  queen.  Lady  Knollys,  his  sister,  and  the  young 
Catherine  Carey,  his  daughter,  who  afterwards  married  her 
cousin,  Charles  Howard,  the  lord  admiral,  are  also  among 
the  dramatis  personse  of  this  remarkable  picture. 

We  find,  by  Stowe,  that  the  queen  was  carried  to  St. 
Paul's,  occasionally,  ailer  this  fashion,  which  reminds  us  of 
the  procession  of  a  pagan  goddess  surrounded  by  her  priests 
and  worshippers,  or  the  ovation  of  a  Roman  conqueror, 
father  than  the  transit  of  a  Christian  queen  in  civilized 
times.  The  semi-barbarous  display  of  pomp  and  homage 
suited  the  theatrical  taste  of  Elizabeth,  who  inherited  the 
pride  and  vanity  of  both  her  parents,  and  understood  little 
of  the  delicacy  and  reserve  of  an  English  gentlewoman, 
which,  even  in  the  days  of  Alfred,  deterred  royal  females 
fiom  exhibiting  themselves  to  the  vulgar  in  a  manner  un- 
befitting the  modesty  of  their  sex. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

Elizabeth  discoyers  Norfolk's  implication  in  Ridolfi's  plot — Scene  with  the 
French  ambassador — Her  anger — Her  observation  toaching  herwedding— 
Anjou  breaks  his  Mth  with  her— His  younger  brother  offered  to  her  in  his 
place — Elizabeth's  vexation — Her  rejoinder  to  the  Spanish  ambassador^ 

Her  reluctance  to  Norfolk's  execution — Signs  his  deatb-irarrant Rerokcs 

it— Her  angry  letter  to  the  queen  of  Scots — Dangerous  illness  of  F-K^yyth 
— Her  marriage  treaty  with  Alenyon — Her  Maundy — Alen9oa'8  poftn^ 
sent  to  her — Execution  of  Norfolk — Parliament  ui^es  her  to  execute  the 
queen  of  Scots — Elizabeth's  noble  reply — Signs  a  treaty  with  France- 
Elizabeth's  fetes,  &c.,  and  Sunday  amusements— Dissimulation Flattend 

by  La  Mothe  Fenelon — Alenyon  s  letter— Elizabeth  objects  to  his  youth, 
ugliness,  &c. — Deliberates  on  curing  his  defects — Elizabeth's  pnise  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis — Entry  into  Warwick — Receives  the  French  am- 
bassadors there — Their  flattery,  and  marriage  discussions — Warwick  find 
by  the  fireworks  at  a  festival  in  Elizabeth's  honour — Her  reception  of  the 
French  ambassador  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew — Her  prqjeet 
for  betraying  the  queen  of  Scots — Her  parsimony — She  continues  secietiy 
her  marriage  treaty  with  Alen^on — She  has  the  small  pox — Her  recovery 
— Facetious  observations— Accepts  the  office  of  sponsor  to  Charles  IX.*s 
infant — Scene  in  the  privy-council — Love  letter  from  Alen^on  to  Elin- 

betU — Asks  permission  to  visit  her — She  demurs — Court  gossip Favours 

the  earl  of  Oxford— Interferes  in  his  quarrel  with  sir  Philip  Sidney— Her 
progress  in  Kent,  &c. — Her  visit  to  Canterbury — Feasted  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury— Treats  with  the  French  envoy—Dinner  at  St. 
Austin's  Hall — Her  visit  to  Sandwich — Entertained  by  mayor's  wife,  &e. 
— Surveys  the  dock- yards  at  Chatham. 

While  Elizabeth  was  deluding  herself  into  something  like 
an  imaginarv  passion  for  the  youthful  heir-presumptive  of 
France,  her  kinsman,  the  duke  of  Norfok,  had  resumed  his 
interdicted  correspondence  with  the  captive  queen  of  Scots, 
and  the  luckless  lovers  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  en- 
taneled  by  the  intriguing  Florentine  banker,  Ridolfi,  in  the 
mesnes  of  a  political  plot,  of  the  full  tendency  of  which  they 
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appear  not  to  have  been  aware.^  Its  ostensible  object  was 
tne  liberation  of  Mary,  her  marriage  with  Norfolk,  and  her 
restoration  to  her  rightful  throne.  As  this  could  not  be 
effected  without  foreign  aid,  Mary  and  Norfolk  empowered 
Bidolfi  to  apply  to  the  duke  of  Alva. 

Alva  by  no  means  approved  of  his  client,  whom  he  re- 
garded as  a  chatterine  visionary,  half  madman,  half  knave, 
but  as  it  was  the  pohcy  of  his  sovereign  to  cause  all  the 
annoyance  in  his  power  to  the  queen  of  England,  he  pro- 
mised to  assist  the  confederates  with  ten  thousand  men  in 
the  following  spring.  Letters  to  that  effect  were  found  on 
the  person  of  Baily,  the  queen  of  Scots'  courier  f]X)m  France, 
and  a  watchful  eye  was  kept  on  all  parties.  Meantime^ 
Fenelon,  by  Mary's  desire,  furnished  two  thousand  crowns 
in  gold  for  the  relief  of  her  faithful  friends  in  Scotland. 
These  the  duke  of  Norfolk  undertook  to  forward,  and  his 
servant,  Higford,  gave  the  bag  to  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Brown,  telhng  him  it  was  silver  for  the  duke's  private  use, 
and  bidding  him  deliver  it  to  Banister,  his  lora's  steward. 
Brown,  judging  by  the  weight  of  the  bag  that  it  contained 
gold,  carriea  it  to  the  council.  It  was  opened,  and  letters 
m  cipher  discovered,  which  betrayed  the  whole  business. 
Norfolk  was  arrested,  and  the  letters  from  the  queen  of 
Scots,  which  Higford  had  been  ordered  to  bum,  but  had 
tceacherously  preserved,  were  found  under  the  mats  of  his 
chamber  door,  and  the  key  of  the  cipher  in  which  they 
were  written  under  the  tiles  of  the  housc.^ 

There  is  something  peculiarly  revolting  in  the  &ct,  that 
Elizabeth  should  have  been  so  callous  to  all  the  tender 
sympathies  of  the  female  character,  as  to  enjoin  the  appli- 
cation of  torture  to  extort  a  confession,  against  their  unfor- 
tunate lord,  from  Barker  and  Banister,  two  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk's  servants.     She  says : — 

"  If  they  shall  not  seem  to  you  to  confess  plainly  their  knowledge,  then  we 
wtrrant  you  to  cause  them  both,  or  either  of  them,  to  be  brought  to  the  rack ; 

and  first  to  move  them  with  fear  thereof,  to  deal  plainly  in  their  answers;  and 

^^ 

*  The  details  of  this  foolish  business  may  be  seen  in  Camden,  Lingard,  and 
other  historians  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  intelligent  research  of  my  lamented 
frtendy  the  late  Mr.  Howard  of  Corby,  among  the  records  of  Siman9as,  has 
brought  to  light  many  curious  particulars  connected  with  the  intrigues  of 
Ridol6y  which  are  printed  in  the  last  supplementary  appendix  of  the  Howard 
Memorials,  for  private  circulation. 

'Camden.     Despatches  of  Fenelon.    Lingard. 
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If  that  shall  not  mowe  tbcm,  then  ycm  AtUH  tanat  them  to  be  imt  to  the  rack, 
mnd  to  find  th§  ta«l<  therm>f,  until  they  shall  deal  more  pLaMutjg  or  until  jon 
■hall  think  mecu"* 

Two  days  subeequent  to  the  date  of  this  warrant,  ar 
Thomas  omith  writes  thus  to  lord  Burlei^  leqiectiiig 
Barker's,  Banister's,  and  the  other  examinations : — 

"  I  suppose  we  have  gotten  so  mudi  as  at  this  time  is  liliriy  to  be  bad,  jm 
to-morrow  do  we  intend  to  bring  a  couple  of  them  to  tbe  rads,  not  in  mf 
hope  to  get  anything  worthy  that  pain  and  lear,  but  beceuae  it  b  so  camesdj 
commanded  to  us."*^ 

Melancholy  comment  on  the  royal  order  I 

When  the  confessions  of  Higford,  and  others  of  his  seiv 
vants,  were  read  to  the  unfortunate  nobleman,  he  exclaimed^ 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  ^^  I  am  betrayed  and  undone 
by  mine  own  people,  for  not  knowing  how  to  distrust,  which 
is  the  only  sinew  of  wisdom!"' 

Kidolfi  deposed  before  the  council,  ''  that  the  catholics 
were  resolvea  to  seize  the  queen's  person,  or  to  assassinate 
her,  durinff  one  of  her  progresses  in  the  country,  and  that 
the  marquis  Vitelli  had  offered  to  strike  the  blow."  The 
pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  bishop  of  Roes.,  were  all 
stated  to  be  cognizant  of  these  intentions,  but  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  passionately  denied  having  the  slightest  evil  inten- 
tion against  his  royal  mistress ;  he  acknowledged  that  he 
had  been  undutiful  in  disobeying  her  commaiSs,  but  that 
he  would  have  died  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  have 
suffered  her  to  be  harmed."* 

The  queen  was  greatly  irritated,  especially  against  the 
bishop  of  Ross,  whom  she  had  at  one  time  dfetermined  to 

>  Letter  of  warrant,  addressed  to  sir  Thomas  Smith  and  Dr.  Wilaon,  If  & 
Cotton.  Calig.  c.  1 1 1 ,  foL  220. 


*  Murdin*s  State  Papers.  The  case  of  Barker  and  Banister  was  not,  w* 
himent  to  add,  a  solitary  instance  of  the  use  of  torture  in  tbe  reign  of  Elisa- 
beth. The  history  of  the  Tower  of  London  teems  with  reoorda  of  the  cmeltisi 
that  were,  in  the  years  1580-1 1  inflicted  upon  the  recusants,  and  other  stste 
prisoners,  with  whom  the  jealous  policy  of  her  ministers  had  peopled  its  f^ioomj 
cells.  Some  persons  were  confin«l  in  a  dungeon  twentv  feet  below  the  sorftet 
of  tbe  earth ;  others  in  "  litel  ease,"  where  they  had  neither  room  to  stand 
upright,  nor  to  lay  down  at  full  length.  Some  were  put  to  the  rack,  or  placed  in 
Skivmgton's  irons,  rulgarly  called  the  "  scaTengcr's  daogbter,**  (autsssfin 
JiKamt")  an  iron  instrument,  by  which  head,feet,  and  hands  were  bound  together. 
Many  were  chained  and  fettered,  while  others,  still  more  tinibrtiuiat%  had 
their  hands  forced  into  iron  gloves,  which  were  much  too  annll,  or  were  sub- 
jected to  tiie  horrid  torture  of  the  boot.  (Bayley's  History  of  tbe  Tower  of 
London.) 

^  C%xxi^«v.  « Ibid. 
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pat  to  death.  While  her  indignation  was  at  its  height,  the 
French  ambassador  came  to  intercede  for  the  bishop,  and 
presented  a  letter  in  his  behalf  from  Charles  DC,  which  he 
prayed  her  majesty  to  take  in  good  part  The  queen  read 
the  letter,  and  replied,  angrily,  ^^  that  she  could  not  take  it 
in  good  part  that  the  king  of  France  should  have  written  to 
her  in  that  fiishion,  for  the  bbhop  had  been  plotting  against 
her,  to  introduce  foreigners  as  invaders  of  her  realm,  who 
were  to  be  joined,  she  found,  by  some  of  her  own  subjects, 
and  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  declare  her  illegitimate^ 
and  to  place  the  queen  ot  Scots  on  her  throne ;  for  which, 
as  he  had  violated  the  character  of  an  ambassador,  she  had 
imprisoned  him."  She  said,  "  she  wished  to  know  to  whom 
the  bishop  of  Ross  had  written  two  letters,  marked  40  and  30, 
rince  the  Spanish  ambassador  and  the  queen  of  Scots  had 
affirmed  that  it  was  not  to  them  i"^  and  significantly  observed, 
^  that  the  king  of  France,  who  had  been  implicated  in  the 
confederacy  against  her,  wished,  she  supposec^  to  exemplify 
Ae  truth  of  this  saying  of  Machiavelli — 

**  *  The  friendsmp  of  princes  does  not  go  beyond  their 
convenience.*"* 

Charles  might  have  retorted,  that  all  the  domestic  troubles 
by  which  his  realm  was  convulsed,  had  been,  in  like  man- 
ner, fomented  by  Elizabeth.  He  had  been  especially  in- 
censed at  the  protection  afforded  by  her  to  the  count  Mont- 
gomeri,  by  whose  erring  lance  his  royal  father  had  been 
slain  at  the  bridal  tournament  twelve  years  before,  and  who 
had  since  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  Huguenot 
leaders.  Afler  the  defeat  of  his  party  at  Moncortonr, 
Montgomeri  had  taken  refuge  in  England.  Charles  de* 
mended,  by  his  ambassador,  that  he  should  be  given 
«pw  '*  Tefi  your  master,"  said  Elizabeth,  ^*  that  I  shall 
answer  him  in  this  case,  as  his  father  once  did  my  sister, 
when  some  of  her  traitors  having  fled  to  France,  she 
demanded  that  justice  might  be  done  on  them,  to  which 
he  replied,  '  I  see  no  reason  why  I  diould  be  the  queen  of 
England's  hangman;'  and  sucn  is  my  answer  touching 
Montgomeri."' 

As  neither  Charles  nor  Elizabeth  were  prepared  for  open 
hostility,  they  contented  themselves  with  domg  each  oth^ 

'  La  Mothe  Fenelon.        '  Ibid.,  toL  ir.  p.  145. 

'  Ibid.,  wo\,  iii. 
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all  the  ill  turns  they  could,  under  the  name  of  friendship, 
exchanging  meanwhile  all  the  compliments  and  affec* 
tionate  professions  that  the  deceitful  tempers  of  either 
could  devise.  On  the  11th  of  November,  the  French  am- 
bassador gave  a  banquet  at  his  own  house  to  Leicester, 
Burleigh,  the  admiral,  and  the  other  members  of  Elizabeth's 
cabinet ;  on  which  occasion,  Leicester  enlai^ged  on  the  affec- 
tion borne  by  his  royal  mistress  to  the  king  of  Fiance,  and 
assured  La  Mothe,  ^^that  nothing  could  disunite  them,  unless 
it  were  interference  with  her  majesty  in  the  affiurs  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  at  the  same  time  openly  avowed,  that  it  was  not 
her  intention  ever  to  liberate  the  Scottish  queen." 

The  court  of  Elizabeth  was  enlivened  by  four  wed^ 
dings,  December  22  ;  that  of  the  sister  of  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon  with  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Worcester,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  lord  chamberlain  with  lord  Dudley, 
the  daughter  of  Burleigh  with  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  the 
lord  Paget  with  a  rich  young  widow.  Elizabeth  honoured 
the  nuptials  of  the  daughter  of  her  premier,  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  line  of  de  Vere,  with  lier  presence, 
and,  becoming  a  little  merry  at  the  wedding  feast^  she  was 
pleased  to  observe  to  the  French  ambassador,  ^*  that  so 
many  marriages  at  one  time  seemed  to  her  a  presage' 
that  her  own  would  soon  take  place." 

Monsieur  de  la  Mothe,  though  well  aware  of  the  state 
of  the  handsome  and  reckless  Henry  of  Anjou's  feelings 
towards  his  royal  Jiancee,  made  a  complimentary  reply  to 
this  intimation,  and  took  care  to  charge  the  blame  of' the 
tardy  progress  of  the  treaty  on  her  majesty's  confidential 
advisers. 

It  was  a  singular  coincidence,  that  the  month  of  January, 
1572,  was  jfraught  with  the  condemnation  of  Mary  Stuart's 
affianced  lover,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  rupture  of  the 
matrimonial  treaty  between  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  queen 
Elizabeth.  Matters  had  indeed  come  to  such  a  pass,  that 
Elizabeth  perceived,  that  if  she  would  avoid  the  morti- 
fication of  being  refused  by  that  prince,  she  must  refiise 
hira,  on  the  grounds  of  religious  scruples.  She  ex- 
pressed her  regrets  "  at  the  necessity  that  compelled  her  to 
decline  the  alliance,  and  hoped,  that  neither  the  king  d 
France  noi  monsieur  would  consider  her  fickle;  but,  till 
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the  last  communication  she  received  from  them^  she  had 
flattered  herself  that  the  disputed  points  might  have  been 
arranged." ' 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  v^ho  had  long  been 
aware  of  the  impossibility  of  inducing  their  wilful  prince 
to  fldfil  the  engagements  which  had  been  promisea  and 
vowed  in  his  name,  felt  themselves  relieved  from  an  em- 
barrassing dilemma  by  the  declaration  of  Elizabeth ;  and 
the  very  same  day  proposed,  as  a  candidate  for  her  majesty's 
hand,  the  duke  of  Alen9on,  the  younger  brother  of  Henry 
of  Anjou,  who  was  disposed  to  be  more  complying  on  the 
subject  of  religion  than  the  said  Henry.  The  first  hint 
touching  this  absurd  alliance,  was  given  to  Burleigh  and 
Leicester,  and  not,  on  the  whole,  unfavourably  received, 
though  one  of  them  exclaimed,  in  his  first  surprise,  that 
'*  the  royal  pair  would  rather  remind  people  of^  a  mother 
and  son,  than  of  a  husband  and  wife."  Particular  inquiries 
were  then  made  as  to  the  prince's  aae,  and  especially  what 
was  his  precise  height  The  artml  Frenchman  had  no 
distinct  remembrance  on  these  points. 

Burleigh,  who  was  sick  of  an  intermittent  fever  and 
cold,  caught  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the 

Joung  ean  of  Oxford,  wrote  to  Walsingham,  the  23rd  of 
anuary,  1571-2,  in  allusion  to  this  new  suitor  of  the  royal 
house  of  France.  *^  In  the  matter  of  the  third  person, 
newly  offered,  his  age,  and  other  qualities  unknown, 
maketh  one  doubtful  how  to  use  speech  thereof.  The 
ambassador  hath  dealt,  as  he  saith,  secretly  with  me ;  and 
I  have  shewed  no  argument  from  one  hand  or  the  other, 
but  fear  occupieth  me  more  in  this  cause  of  her  marriage, 
whom  Grod  suffered  to  lose  so  much  time,  than  for  my  next 
fit" 

When  the  premier  broke  the  matter  to  Elizabeth,  and 
told  her,  *^  that  the  treaty  of  alliance  proposed  with  the  duke 
of  Alenfon  would  be  attended  vrith  the  same  political 
advantages  as  that  lately  negotiated  for  Anjou.  Her 
majesty  replied,  quickly,  ^'that,  however  suitable  it  might 
be  in  other  respects,  there  was  too  great  a  disproportion  in 
arc,  as  well  as  stature,  between  them ;"  and  asked,  ^^  how 
tail  the  duke  of  Alen^on  was?" 

"  About  your  majesty's  own  height,"  was  the  reply. 

*  Depeches  de  La  Mothe  FeneloD,  toI.  ir.  p.  354. 
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Elizabeth  was  not  to  be  put  off  with  generalities  on  sodi 
important  points — she  insisted  on  date  and  measaarement 
being  produced.  Burleigh  applied  to  the  ambaaaador  fiv 
these,  and  both  were  promised. 

Notwithstanding  the  semblance  of  indiflference  »tsnmpA 
by  Elizabeth,  on  the  rupture  of  the  matrimaniai  treaty  with 
Henry  of  Anjou,  it  was  a  bitter  mortification  to  her  in 
reality ;  for  Burleigh  writes,  in  confidence  to  Walain^iaai, 
*^  this  matter  of  monsieur  is  here  grievously  (in  secret)  takeOi 
and  surely  it  was  not  here  well  used,  in  drawing  it  out  at 
length,  which  was  politically  done ;  so  hath  it  not  Aan 
been  friendly  ordeied,  and  yet  I  do  not  so  shew  mine 
opinion  of  her  majesw's  stomaching  that  part,  where  the 
amity  is  so  needfiiL"  ^  Thus  it  appears  that  the  soayity, 
with  which  the  ridiculous  proposal  of  the  youngest  brother 
of  France  was  received,  proceeded  at  first,  not  fixHn  the 
coquetry  of  Elizabeth,  but  the  diplomacy  of  Burleigh,  who 
was  determined  not  to  allow  his  sovereign  to  take  an 
afiront  with  the  court  of  France.  Her  majes^  in  ccxise- 
quence  smothered  her  resentment,  and  revenged  herself  by 
playing  on  the  maternal  ambition  of  the  queen-modier, 
and  tantalized  her  for  years  vdth  delusive  hopes  that  die 
might  be  induced  to  snare  her  crown  with  tne  1^7  un- 
toward imp,  Alen^on. 

Burleigh  appears  to  have  done  all  in  his  power  to 
induce  tne  queen  to  entertain  the  proposaL  He  even 
wrote  out  (some  say,  made)  an  astrological  calcnladoa  of 
her  majesty's  nativity,  by  which  it  seemed  ^  that  the  Btn 
decreea  that  she  was  to  marry  a  young  man,  a  strarner, 
who  had  never  been  married ;  that  she  would  have  by  mm 
a  son,  healthy,  famous,  and  fortunate  in  his  mature  age; 
that  she  would  highly  esteem  her  husband,  would  five 
with  him  many  years,  and  also  survive  him."  *  The  bd 
was,  Burleigh  did  not  mean  the  queen  to  many  at  all,  and 
judged  that  the  negotiations  with  Alenfon  would  amine 
and  prevent  her  from  looking  out  for  another  husband,  till 
it  was  too  late  to  think  of  matrimony.  This  proved  to  be 
the  case. 

Early  in  this  year  arrived  a  deputy  fiiom  Flanders,  with 
a  message  from  the  duke  of  Alvi^  announcing  to  queen 

^  Complete  Ambassador,  Digges,  p.  lS6w 
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Elizabedi  the  acoouchement  of  the  queen  of  Spain,  and 
infiMrming  her,  **  that  the  king,  his  master,  who  was  des- 
patching a  courier  to  the  emperor  at  the  same  time,  had 
not  had  leisure  to  write  to  her,  to  ask  her  congratulations 
on  the  birth  of  the  son  which  God  had  given  him,  but  that 
he  [had  charged  the  duke  of  Alva  to  do  so,  in  his  name,  by 
a  special  messenger." 

Elizabeth  replied  with  infinite  disdain,  ^'  that  she 
rejoiced  at  the  ^ood  luck  of  the  kine  of  Spain,  but  not  at 
the  feshion  in  wnich  it  had  been  made  known  to  her;  for 
as  a  courier  had  been  despatched  so  far  express  for  that 
purpose,  he  might  have  been  delayed  a  few  moments,  or 
even  an  hour,  to  write  the  same  tmng  which  the  duke  of 
Alva  had  sent  to  her."  ^ 

The  messenger  requested  leave,  through  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  to  remain  till  they  should  receive  some  com- 
munication from  their  sovereign,  to  which  she  replied, 
^  that  in  four  days  she  would  let  them  know  her  pleasure ;" 
bat  before  that  tune,  she  sent  her  orders  to  the  ambassador 
to  depart,  but  detained  his  maitre  dliotel  as  a  prisoner,  on 
a  charge  of  having  conspired  against  lord  Burleigh. 

Elizabeth  held  the  axe  suspended  over  her  unfortunate 
kinsman,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  for  many  weeks,  during 
which  time  earnest  supplication  was  made  for  his  life,  by 
his  mother,  aster,  and  the  French  ambassador.  He 
endeavoured  himself  to  mollify  her  by  his  submissiva 
deportment,  though  he  behaved  like  a  &ithful  and  stainless 
kn^ht,  with  regard  to  his  royal  love,  the  captive  queen 
of  Scots.  Early  in  February,  Elizabeth  issued  her  warrant 
and  order  for  his  execution  on  the  following  morning ;  and 
at  eleven  at  night  her  mind  misgave  her,  and  she  sent  to 
revoke  it 

Burleigh,  who,  some  months  before,  had  offered  to  save 
the  life  of  this  great  peer  if  he  would  resign  his  preten- 
flions  to  the  hand  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  many  his 
sister,  had,  on  his  declining,  though  with  all  possible 
courtesy,  an  alliance  so  unsuitable  in  point  of  birth,  con- 
ceived the  most  vindictive  hatred  for  him,  and  sorely 
grudged  at  these  indications  of  the  royal  disposition  to 
mercy.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Walsingham,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 11th,  he  says : — 

*  Despatches  of  la  Motbe  Fenelon. 
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**  I  cannot  write  to  you  what  is  the  inward  stav  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk's  death,  only  I  find  her  majesty  diveisdy 
disposed.  Sometimes,  when  she  speaketh  of  li^er  danger, 
she  concludeth  that  justice  should  be  done ;  another  time, 
when  she  speaketh  of  his  nearness  of  blood,  (meaning  his 
close  degree  of  relationship  to  herself,)  of  his  superiority  in 
honour,  she  stayeth.  On  Saturday,  she  signed  a  warrant 
for  the  vrrits  to  the  sherifis  of  London  for  his  execution  od 
Monday ;  and  so  all  preparations  were  made,  with  the 
expectation  of  all  London,  and  concourse  of  many  thou- 
sands yesterday  in  the  morning,  but  their  coming  was 
answered  with  another  ordinary  execution  of  Mather  and 
Bumey,  for  conspiring  the  queen's  majesty's  deadi,  and  of 
one  Ralph,  for  counterfeiting  her  majesty's  hand  twice,  to 
get  concealed  lands.  And  the  cause  of  this  disappoint- 
ment  was  this : — suddenly  on  Sunday,  late  in  the  night,  the 
queen's  majesty  sent  for  me,  and  entered  into  a  great 
misliking  that  the  duke  should  die  the  next  day,  and  said, 
she  was  and  should  be  disquieted,  and  ^^  that  she  would  hare 
a  new  warrant  made  that  night  to  the  sheriffs  to  forbear 
until  they  should  hear  further,  and  so  they  did.  God's 
will  be  fulfilled,  and  aid  her  majesty  to  do  herself  good."  ^ 

Norfolk  was  nearly  aUied  in  blood  to  the  queen,  and 
whether  fi*om  that  cause,  or  fix)m  the  consciousness  of  his 
accomplishments  and  great  popularity,  she  appears  to  hare 
entertained  many  misgivings  before  she  could  resolve  to 
carry  the  sentence  against  nim  into  effect  Through  the 
incessant  importimity  of  Burleigh  and  Leicester,  she  again 
signed  an  order  for  his  execution  on  the  27th,  and  revved 
it  the  next  morning,  two  hours  before  day.  Two  other 
warrants  were  afterwards  signed  and  revoked  in  the  same 
manner." 

The  last  letter  of  revocation,  the  original  of  which  is 
written  entirely  in  the  queen's  own  hand,  is  extremely 
curious,  and  worthy  of  the  reader's  attention,  it  is  addressed 
to  lord  Burleigh,  and  is  as  follows : — 

*'  My  lord,  methinks  that  I  am  more  beholden  to  the  hinder  part  of  my 
head  than  will  dare  trust  the  fortrard  side  of  the  same,  and  therefore  sent  the 
lieutenant  and  the  S.,  as  you  know  best,  the  order  to  defer  this  execution  till 
they  hear  further.  And  that  this  may  be  done,  I  doubt  nothing  without 
curiosity  of  my  further  warrant,  for  that  this  rash  determination  upon  a  wj 

'  Complete  Ambassador,  sir  Dudley  Digges. 
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unfit  day 9  was  eountennanded  by  your  considerate  admonition.  The  causes 
that  move  me  to  this  are  not  now  to  be  expressed,  lest  an  irrevocable  deed  be  in 
meanwhile  committed.  If  they  will  need  a  warrant,  let  this  suffice,  all  written 
with  my  own  hand.     Your  most  loving  soveraine, 

"  EUZABETH  R." 

This  letter  is  indorsed  in  lord  Burleigh's  hand : — 

"  xi.  Apl.  1572. 

•*  The  Q.  Majy.  with 
her  own  hand,  for 
staying  of  the  execution 
of  the  D.  N. 
R.  at  2  in  the  morning."  * 

Elizabeth  appears  to  have  been  much  exasperated,  at 
this  painful  crisis,  by  a  letter  addressed  by  the  queen  of 
Scots  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  which  was  unfortunately  inter- 
cepted. When  she  gave  an  audience  to  monsieur  du  Croc, 
who  had  just  arrived  on  a  mission  from  France,  and  wished 
to  obtain  permission  to  see  Mary,  and  also  to  convey  her  to 
France,  she  told  him,  "  she  would  not  grant  either  request, 
and  took  a  paper  out  of  her  pocket,"  says  La  Mothe  Fenelon, 
"which  she  shewed  us  was  a  letter  in  cipher,  and  we  recw- 
nised  that  it  was  really  signed  by  the  queen  of  Scotlanas 
hand.  She  then  read  to  us  a  portion  of  the  decipherment, 
which  was  addressed  to  the  duKe  of  Alva,  exhorting  him  to 
send  ships  to  the  coast  of  Scotland,  to  carry  off  the  prince  her 
son^  whom  she  had  committed  to  the  kinj^  of  Spain.  Un- 
fortunately, Mary  adverted  to  the  state  of  affairs  m  England 
in  this  letter,  and  said,  ^^  that  she  had  a  sti*ong  party  mere, 
and  of  the  lords  who  favoured  her  cause,  of  whom,  although 
some  were  prisoners,  the  queen  of  England  would  not  dare 
to  touch  their  lives."  She  concluded,  by  expressing  a  hope 
"  that  the  whole  island  would,  by  these  means,  in  time  be 
restored  to  the  catholic  church."* 

La  Mothe  goes  on  to  say,  that  Elizabeth's  comments  on 
this  decipherment  were  very  bitter,  and  she  enlarged 
anerily  on  all  the  plots,  which  she  said  ^^  the  queen  of  Scots 
had  devised  to  deprive  her  of  her  life  and  royal  estate." 

It  was  this  letter  which,  probably,  decided  the  fate  of 
Norfolk,  for  Elizabeth  was  not  of  a  temper  to  brook  the 
opinion,  that  she  dared  not  touch  the  life  of  the  mightiest 

>  Ellis'  Royal  Letters. 
■  Dep^ches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  iv.  pp.  893,  894. 
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in  her  realm,  who  had  oiFended  her^  althoudbi  thenobie 
blood,  that  she  was  preparing  to  shed  on  a  scaffiold,  was  the 
same  that  flowed  in  her  own  veins,  the  duke  and  henelf 
being  the  descendants  of  the  same  great-grandfiither — ^the 
victorious  earl  of  Surrey,  afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk.    • 

Elizabeth  vented  a  portion  of  the  vindictive  rage,  that 
was  rankling  in  her  heart,  against  her  royal  captive,  Maiy 
Stuart,  by  repljriuff  in  the  foffowing  bitter  terms  to  several 

Eiteous  letters,  oi  supplicatory  remonstrance,  which  the 
Ltter  had  written  to  her  from  ue  bed  of  sickness : — 

Queen  Elizabeth  to  Mart  Queen  of  Scots.  ' 

**  February  Irt,  1571-2. 

"  Mad«mc» — Of  late  time  I  hsve  reeeived  divert  letters  Irom  yoa,  to  thi 
vhich,you  maj  wellgueasyby  the  aocadents  of  the  time,  wfaj  I  have  not 
made  any  answer,  but  specially  because  I  saw  no  matter  in  tbem  that  required 
any  answer,  as  could  have  contented  you  ;  and  to  have  discontented  you,  hsd 
been  but  an  increase  of  your  impatienee,  which  I  thought  time  woald  hs»e 
mitigated,  as  it  commonly  doth,  where  the  cause  thereof  ia  not  truly  grooadsdl, 
and  that  it  be  so  understood ;  but  now,  finding  by  your  last  letter,  the  27th 
of  the  last  (month),  an  increase  of  your  impatience,  tending,  also,  to  msny 
uneomdy,  passionate,  and  vindictive  speeches,  I  thought  to  obange  my  IbnBcr 
opinion,  and,  by  patient  and  advised  words,  to  move  you  to  stay,  or  dse  to 
qualify  your  passions,  and  to  consider,  Uiat  it  is  not  the  manner  to  obtain  good 
things  with  evil  speeches,  nor  benefits  with  injurious  chaUengea^  nor  to  get 
good  to  yourself  with  doing  evil  to  another. 

**  And  yet,  to  avoid  the  fault  which,  1  note  you  have  committed,  in  fiUing  • 
long  letter  with  a  multitude  of  sharp  and  injurious  words,  I  will  not,  by  way  oC 
letter,  write  any  more  of  the  matter,  but  have  rather  chosen  to  commit  lo  ny 
cousin,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  things  which  I  have  thought  meet,  upoa 
the  reading  of  your  letters,  to  be  imparted  unto  you,  aa  in  a  mcmonal,  ia 
writing,  he  hath  to  shew  you ;  wherewith  I  think,  if  reason  be  present  with 
you,  and  passion  absent  at  the  reading,  yon  will  follow,  hereafter,  rather  tbt 
course  of  the  laat  part  of  your  letter  than  the  first,  the  latter  beio|^  written  m 
in  a  calm,  and  the  former  in  a  storm.  Wishing  you  the  same  grace  of  God 
that  I  wish  to  myself,  and  that  he  may  direct  you  to  desire  and  attain  to  that 
which  is  meet  for  his  honour,  and  your  quietness,  with  eontentation  both  of 
body  and  mind.  Given  at  my  Palace  of  Westminster,  the  1st  ds^  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1571-2. 

**  Your  cousin,  that  wisheth  you  a  better  mind, 

"  Bf jeabbth." 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  sudden  and  dangerous  at- 
tack of  illness  with  which  Elizabeth  was  seized,  about  the 
20th  of  March,  was  caused  by  the  mental  conflict  she  cer- 
tainly suffered  at  this  anxious  period.     This  illness  appears 

*  MS.  Cottonian  Calig.,  c.  iii.  fol.  141.  Endorsed''  Minute  of  a  letter  sent 
to  the  queen  of  Scots." 
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to  have  been  severe  inflammatioii  of  the  chest  and  stomachy 
attended  witiii  agonizine  pain ;  and,  according  to  the  temper 
of  the  times,  it  was  at  nrst  attributed  to  poison,  though  her 
majesty's  physidans  declared,  <^  that  it  was  occasioned  by  her 
contempt  for  physic,  and  utter  neglect  of  such  potions  as 
they  considered  necessary  to  keep  her  in  health."  But, 
firom  whatever  cause  it  originated,  her  ilhiess  was  most 
alarming  to  her  cabinet,  and  with  good  cause,  considering 
how  deeply  one  and  all  stood  committed  with  th^  captive 
heiress  of  the  realm.  The  whole  court  awaited  the  event 
in  breathless  suspense — ^the  two  whom  it  most  concerned^ 
Leicester  and  Burleigh,  watched  three  whole  nights  by  her 
bedside,  and  the  French  ambassador  detained  his  courier, 
who  was  ready  to  start  with  his  despatches,  till  it  was  de- 
cided whether  her  majesty  would  live  or  die.  The  shadow 
of  death  passed  from  over  her,  after  five  days  of  intense 
pain,  and,  as  soon  as  she  was  convalescent,  she  again  issued 
ner  mandate  for  the  execution  of  the  duke  of  Nonolk ;  and, 
for  the  fourth  time,  revoked  her  order.  This  was  the  17  th 
of  April 

Meantime,  a  lively  dialogue  on  the  afiairs  of  England 
and  her  oueen,  took  place  in  the  gardens  of  the  royal  castle 
of  Blois,  between  the  queen-mother  of  France  and  Eliza- 
beth's astute  ambassadors,  Walsingham  and  sir  Thomas 
Smith,*  which  we  abstract  from  the  official  report  of  the 
latter,  as  affording  a  most  amusing  episode  in  the  negotia- 
tioDS  for  the  Alen9on  alliance. 

Catherine  asked,  "  If  the  duke  of  Norfolk  were  executed 
yct?« 

"  We  said,  *  No ;  not  that  we  could  learn.' 

*•  *  No  1*  said  she,  *  then  belike  the  queen  will  pardon 
him  ?'  We  answered,  *  We  could  not  telL'  *  I  would,* 
zesomed  Catherine  de  Medicb,  ^  that  she  were  quiet  from 
all  these  broils.  Do  you  know  nothing,  now,  how  she  can 
fimcy  marriage  with  my  son  the  duke  of  Alencon  ?* 

^  *  Madame,  you  know  me  of  old,  except  I  have  a  sure 
ground,  I  dare  affirm  nothing  to  your  majesty.' 

^  The  Complete  Ambasaador,  edited  by  sir  Dudley  Dims*  P*  1^9  dated 
March  17,  J571-2.  Letter  of  sir  Thomas  Smith,  clerk  of  Elisabeth's  eoundl, 
then  temporary  ambassador. 
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<<  *  Why/  rejoined  Caiherme,  ^  if  your  queen  be  disposed 
to  marry,  I  do  not  see  where  she  can  many  better,  thoosfa 
I,  as  a  niother,  may  be  justly  considered  partial,  bat  as  tor 
those  I  have  heard  named,  the  emperor^s  sen  (the  archduke 
Rodolph)ordon  John  of  Austria,  they  both  be  lesser  than 
my  son  is,  and  of  less  stature  by  a  good  deaL  K  she  diould 
marry,  it  were  pity  any  more  time  should  be  lost.' 

^<  ^  Madame,  quoth  I,  ^  if  it  pleased  God  that  she  were 
married,  and  had  a  child,  all  these  braes,  and  all  these 
treasons  would  be  soon  appeased ;  and,  if  ner  child's  £ither 
were  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  for  my  part  I  cared  not  if  ye 
had  the  queen  of  Scots  here,  for  ye  then  would  be  as  jea- 
lous oTer  her,  for  the  queen  my  mistress'  security,  as  we,  or 
as  she  herself  is.' 

«  « That  is  true,'  replied  her  majesty,  *  and  without  this 
marriage,  if  she  should  many  otherwise,  I  see  not  how  our 
present  league  and  amity  will  be  sure  V 

^^  *  True,  madame,'  quoth  I,  '  the  knot  of  marriage  and 
kindred  is  a  stronger  seal  than  that  which  is  printed  in 
wax ;  yet  all  leagues  have  not  marriage  joined  with  them, 
as  this*  may,  if  it  please  God.' 

"  *  I  would  it  were  done,'  replied  Catherine,  'then  surely 
would  I  make  a  start  over  to  England,  and  see  her  my- 
self which  I  most  desire  of  all  things.' 

^^  ^  Madame,'  auoth  I,  ^  if  I  had  now  as  ample  a  commis- 
sion for  I^L  de  Aien9on  as  I  had  at  the  first  for  monsieur* 
(the  duke  of  Anjou),  the  matter  would  soon,  by  God's  grace, 
be  at  an-  end  V 

<^  <  Would  you  had,'  enthusiastically  replied  the  royal 
mother  of  both  the  princes;  *  and  if  you  have  such  a  one 
when  you  return  to  England,  would  you  not  come  over 
again  to  execute  it  T 

*^  *  Yes,  madame,'  quoth  I,  *  most  gladly,  for  so  good  a 
purpose  would  I  pass  again  the  sea,  if  I  were  never  so  sid:  T 

"  *  Surely,'  interposed  Mr.  Walsingham,  *  it  was  not  re- 
ligion which  made  that  stop  in  the  marriage  of  monsieur, 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  but  some  other  thing  ?' 

'  This  paange  shews,  from  the  Terj  highest  tuQioritjry  how  foUj  deter- 
mined queen  Eliudteth  hsd  been  to  many  the  duke  of  Aigou,  (afterwards 
Henry  III.) 
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"  *  No,  surely ;'  replied  the  queen-mother,  *  my  bod  Anjou 
lerer  shewed  me  aoy  other  cause.' 

"  '  I  assure  you,  madam,'  said  Mr.  Walsingbam,  *  I  can, 
morvellous  hardly  believe  it;  for,  at  GalUon  (?) '  he  was  so 
villiug  aud  well-afFccted,  that  mcthought  it  did  me  much 
food  to  bear  him  speak  of  the  (gueen,  my  mistress ;  I  per- 
xived  it  in  his  words,  in  his  countenance,  and  in  all  thines; 
Mit,  when  he  came  again  to  Paris,  all  was  clean  changed  1' 
"  *  It  is  true,'  replied  queen  Catherine,  '  and  it  may 
le  much  to  marvel,  but  even  at  Galium  all  things  he 
iked  well,  but  the  rcllf^ion,  at  which  he  made  a  little 
ib^  yet  nothing  as  he  did  afterwards.  Upon  this  I 
Mre  him  in  hand,  for  it  grieved  me  not  a  little,  (and  the 
ting,  my  son,  as  you  know),  that  he  believed  ^1  evil  ru- 
nours  and  talcs  that  naughty  persons,  who  wished  to  break 
lie  matter,  spread  abn^d  ot  the  queen  of  England,  and 
bat  made  him  so  backward.  I  tolu  him,'  contmued  Ca- 
herine,  '  that  all  the  hurt  which  evil  men  can  do  to 
loble  and  royal  women,  is  to  spread  abroad  lies  and 
Ushonourable  tales  of  us;  and  that  we  princes,  who  be 
ffomen,  of  all  persons  are  subject  to  i)c  slandered  wrong- 
bl^  by  them  who  be  our  adversaries — other  hurt  they 
jHUiot  do  us. '  Then  my  son  Anjou  said  and  swore  to  me, 
bat  he  gave  no  credit  to  them,  for  he  knew  that  queen 
'"  %  had  so  virtuously  governed  lier  realm,  for  this 
le,  that  she  must  needs  be  a  good  woman  and  prin- 
\  and  full  of  honour,  and  other  opinion  of  her  he  could 
have,  but  his  conscience  and  his  religion  did  so  trouble 
I,  that  he  could  not  be  in  quiet, '"^ 

'  Ingham  and  Smith'   were   recreated  with  another 

itic  walk  in  the  garden  of  the  casdc  of  Blois  with 

queen-mother  of  France.     Some  curious  con- 

rs,  A  French  country  jjalace. 

i'hiloaojtliicjlly  luid  calmly  from  thf^  Ii|iLi  cff  a 
ioqu^  thui  any  other  wom«n  in  ihu  world, 
'     a  of  seaniUl  [from  one  patty  at  leant) 
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▼ersation  occurred,  reladng  to  the  mutual  jealooflieB  felt  by 
England  and  France,  at  the  Ridolfi  jdot,  the  gist  of 
which  was  to  steal  young  James  of  Scotland  from  his  gimr- 
dians,  and  deliver  him  to  Philip  IL  in  order  that  mairiage 
might  be  contracted  between  nim  and  the  young  infimfai 
Likewise  the  project  of  Alva  to  free  Mary  queen  of  SootSi 
by  an  invasion  of  Flemish  troops  at  Harwich* 

**  Jesus  r  exclaimed  Catherine  de  Medicis^  ^  and  dodi 
not  your  mistress,  queen  Elizabeth,  see  plamly  that  she 
will  always  be  in  such  danger  till  she  mairy?  If  she 
marry  into  some  good  house,  who  shall  dare  attempt  wofjbi 
against  her  ?" 

•^^  Madame,''  replied  sir  Thomas  Smithy  **  I  think  if  she 
were  once  mamed,  all  in  England  that  had  tnatorooB 
hearts  would  be  discouraged,  for  one  tree  alone  may  soon 
be  cut  down ;  but  when  there  be  two  or  three  togetoer,  it 
is  longer  doing;  for  if  she  had  a  child,  then  all  thete  bold 
and  troublesome  titles  of  the  Scottish  queen,  or  of  the 
others,  who  make  such  gapings  for  her  death,  would  be 
clean  choked  up." 

"  I  see,"  observed  Catherine,  **  that  your  queen  might 
very  well  have  five  or  six  children." 

**  I  would  to  God  we  had  one  I"  devoutly  rejoined  the 
zealous  Smith. 

^'  No ;"  said  Catherine,  ^'  two  boys,  lest  one  should  die, 
and  three  or  four  daughters  to  make  alliance  with  us  again, 
and  with  other  princes  to  strengthen  the  realm.** 

*^  Why,  then,"  replied  ambassador  Smith,  gaify,  ^'yoa 
think  that  monsieur  Le  Due  shall  speed?"  :• 

Catherine  laughed,  and  said,  **  Je  k  desire  u^mUmati 
and  I  would  then  myself  trust  to  see  three  or  foiur,  at  the 
least,  of  her  race,  wmch  would  make  me  spare  nor  sea  nor 
land  to  behold  them  myself  And  rSy^  continued  she, 
^^  queen  Elizabeth  could  have  fimcied  my  son  Anjoa  as 
much  as  you  told  me,  why  not  this  (the  duke  of  Aleo- 
con)  come  of  the  same  house,  and  eveiy  way  equal  to  his 
brother?" 

Nevertheless,  her  majesty  expressed  her  doubts  that 
Alcn9on  had  stopped  growing,  and  that  he  would  never 
attain  the  fine  stature  of  Anjou.  She,  however  interrupted 
a  remark  of  the  English  ambassador,  on  the  height  of  this 
candidate  iot  ^YvLoIt^'CEf^VAacLd^^^^  exclaiming^— 
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Najy  he  is  not  so  little ;  he  is  as  high  as  you,  or  very 
near.'' 

*^  For  that  matter/'  replied  Smith,  **  I,  for  my  part,  make 
small  account  of  height,  provided  the  queen's  m^esty  can 
IknCT  him.  Since  Pipinus  Brevis/  who  married  Bertha, 
the  king  of  Almain's  rGrermany)  daughter,  was  so  little  to 
her,  that  he  is  standmg  in  Aquisgrave'  or  M<^uerre,  a 
church  in  Germany,  she  taking  him  by  the  hand,  that  his 
head  reaches  not  her  girdle;  and  yet  he  had  by  her 
Charlemagne,  the  great  emperor  and  king  of  France, 
reported  to  be  almost  a  giant  in  stature.  And  as  to  your 
Oliver  Glesquim,  the  Briton  constable,'  that  yon  make  so 
much  o^  who  lieth  buried  among  your  kings  at  St.  Denis, 
if  he  was  no  bi^er  than  there  portrayed  on  his  tomb,  he 
must  have  been  very  short,  scarcely  four  foot  long,  but  yet 
he  was  valiant,  hardy,  and  courageous,  and  did  us  English- 
men most  hurt  of  any  one." 

Thus  did  ambassador  Smith  fluently  vindicate  the  worth 
and  valour  of  little  men,  including  among  them  the  re* 
doubtable  descendant  of  king  Pepin,  Elizabeth's  small 
suitor  Alen^on,  and,  doubtless,  himself  since  Catherine  de 
Medids  considered  them  nearly  the  same  height 

**  It  is  true,"  resumed  her  majesty,  "  that  it  is  the 
heart,  courage  and  activity  that  are  to  be  looked  for  in  a 
man,  rather  than  his  height  But,  hear  you  no  word  of 
the  queen's  affection  in  my  son's  way  ?  can  you  give  me  no 
comtort?" 

Smith  assured  her  he  had  no  fresh  intelligence,  <^for 
their  courier  had  only  departed  on  the  11th  of  the  month, 
and  had  not  vet  returned." 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  matrimonial  speculations,  Eliza->^ 
beth  kept  her  maundy  at  Greenwich,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom  practised  by  Edward  the  Confesses*,  and  his 
relatives  St  Mai^aret,  St  David,  and  queen  Matilda 
AtheUng  Uie  Good.  This  custom  required,  that  the  queen 
herself  should  wash  the  feet  of  the  poor,  in  remembrance 
of  our  Saviour  washing  the  feet  of  the  apostles.  Elizabeth 
will  scarcely  be  blamed  in  modem  times,  because  she  per- 

>  Pepin,  the  little  king  of  France,  fioher  of  Charlemagne. 

*  So  written. 
'  Probably  the  Taliant  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  constable  of  France. 
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formed  the  office  daintily.  The  palace  hall  was  prepared 
with  a  long  table  on  each  side,  with  benches,  carpets,  and 
cushions,  and  a  cross-table  at  the  upper  end,  where  die 
chaplain  stood.  Thirty-nine  poor  women,  being  the  same 
number  as  the  years  of  her  majesty's  age,  at  that  tipe, 
March  19,  1572,  entered,  and  were  seated  on. the  forms; 
then  the  yeoman  of  the  laundry,  armed  with  a  fiur  towel, 
took  a  silver  bason  filled  with  warm  water  and  sweet  flowers, 
and  washed  all  their  feet,  one  after  the  other ;  he  likewise 
made  a  cross  a  little  above  the  toes,  and  kissed  each  foot 
after  drying  it,  the  sub-almoner  performed  the  same  cere- 
mony, and  the  queen's  almoner  alsa  Then  her  majesty 
entered  the  hall,  and  went  to  a  priedieu   and  cushi(Hi, 

5 laced  in  the  space  between  the  two  tables,  and  remained 
uring^  prayers  and  singing,  and  while  the  gospel  was  read, 
how  Christ  washed  his  apostles'  feet.  HHien  came  in  a 
procession  of  thirty-nine  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honour 
and  gentlewomen,  each  carrying  a  silver  bason  with  warm 
water,  spring  flowers,  and  sweet  herbs,  having  aprons  and 
towels  withaL  Then  her  majesty,  kneeling  down  on  the 
cushion  placed  for  the  purpose,  proceeded  to  wash,  in  tam, 
one  of  the  feet  of  each  of  the  poor  women,  and  wiped  them 
with  the  assistance  of  the  fair  bason-bearers;  moreover, 
she  crossed  and  kissed  them,  as  the  others  had  done. 
Then,  beginning  with  the  first,  she  gave  each  a  sufficient 
broad  cloth  for  a  gown,  and  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  wooden 
platter,  wherein  was  half  a  side  of  salmon,  as  much  ling, 
six  red  herrings,  two  manchetts,  and  a  mazer,  or  wooden 
cup,  full  of  claret  All  these  things  she  gave  separately. 
Then  each  of  her  ladies  delivered  to  her  majesty  the  towel 
and  the  apron  used  in  the  ablution,  and  she  gave  each  of 
the  poor  women  one  a-piece.  This  was  the  conclusion  of 
the  ladies'  official  duty  of  the  maundy.  The  treasurer  of 
the  royal  chamber,  Mr.  Heneage,  brought  her  majesty 
thirty-nine  small  white  purses,*  each  with  thirty-nine  pence, 
which  she  gave  separately  to  every  poor  woman.  Mr. 
Heneage  then  supplied  her  with  thirty-nine  red  purses, 
each  containing  twenty  shillings ;  this  she  distributed  to 
redeem  the  gown  she  wore,  which  by  ancient  custom  was 
given  to  one  chosen  among  the  number.     After  taking  her 

'  They  were  made  of  wash  leather,  with  Tery  long  strings. 
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ease  on  her  cushion  of  state,  and  listening  awhile  to  the 
choir,  her  majesty  withdrew,  for  it  was  near  sunset 

La  Mothe  Fenelon  soon  after  announced,  that  the  por- 
trait of  the  duke  of  Alen9on  had  been  delivered,  by  Caval* 
canti,  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  carried  it  into  her 
majesty's  private  cabinet,  and  submitted  it  to  her  inspec- 
tion ;  and  he  afterwards  told  La  Mothe,  **  that  though  it 
was  not  altogether  the  same  as  monsieur,  her  majesty  seemed 
to  think  it  had  somewhat  of  the  same  air  and  bearing ;  that 
she  did  not  appear  to  dislike  it,  and  had  judged  that  the 
accident  to  his  face  would  wear  out  in  time ;  but  when  she 
came  to  read  the  inscription  of  his  age,  she  said,  ^  It  was 
just  the  half  of  hers — ^nmeteen  ^ears  to  thirty-eight — ^and 
that  she  feared  being  so  much  his  senior.'^  ^ 

In  consequence  of  Elizabeth's  reluctance  to  bring  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  block,  a  party  was  raised  by  the 
secret  instigation  of  Burleigh,  and  his  other  equally  deadly 
foe,  Leicester,  by  whom  her  majesty  was  urged  both 
privately  and  publicly,  to  cause  the  sentence  of  death  to  be 
executed  on  the  unfortunate  duke.  At  length,  an  ad- 
dress fix)m  parliament,  assuring  her  that  there  could  be  no 
security  for  herself  and  realm  till  this  were  done,  furnished 
her  vrith  a  legitimate  excuse  for  bringing  him  to  the  block, 
June  2nd,  1572. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  read  Burleigh's  frequent 
lamentations  to  Walsinsham,  on  the  repumiance  of  their 
royal  mistress  to  shed  ner  unfortunate  kinsman's  blood, 
without  perceiving  the  real  authors  of  his  death.  Well  did 
the  pitiless  men  by  whom  Elizabeth's  better  feelings  were 
smothered,  understand  the  arts  of  bending  her  stormy 
temper  to  their  determined  purposes. 

"  As  to  your  letters  to  her  majesty,"  writes  Burleigh  to  Walsiugham, 
"  forasmuch  as  the  duke  of  Norfolk  had  suffered  upon  Monday ^  and  your 
letters  came  on  Tuesday,  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  tell  the  queen ^  'that  1  had 
letters  from  you  to  her,  which  1  thought  were  only  to  shew  her  the  opinion 
oiwise  men,  and  her  majesty's  well  wishers  in  France,  both  for  the  queen  of 
Scots  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ;'  whereupon,  she  bade  me  open  the  letters, 
and  so  I  did,  in  her  presence ;  and  she  being  somewhat  sad  for  the  duke  of 
Norfolk's  death,  I  took  occasion  to  cut  off  the  reading  thereof,  and  so  entered 
into  speech  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  which  she  did  not  mislike ;  and  com- 
mended your  care  and  diligence."' 

'  Fenelon *s  Despatches,  vol.  iv. 
'  Complete  Ambassador,  Digges,  212. 

VOL.  VI.  C  C 
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The  death  of  Norfolk  was  intended  by  Elizabeth's 
council  as  a  prelude  to  that  of  a  more  iUustrious  TictiiD. 
The  queen  was  told,  ^*  that  she  must  lay  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  the  evil,  for  that  she  would  neither  have  rest  or 
security  while  the  Scottish  queen  was  in  existence.' 
Elizabeth,  with  a  burst  of  generous  feeling,  recoiled  from 
the  suggestion.  ^^  Can  I  put  to  death,"  she  exdaimed, 
^^  the  bird  that,  to  escape  the  pursuit  a£  the  hawk,  has  fled 
to  my  feet  for  protection?  Honour  and  coDadeoce 
forbidr 

The  same  parliament  which  had  ursed  the  execution  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  passed  a  bill  for  inflicting  the  punish- 
ment of  death  on  the  queen  of  Scots,  for  her  share  in  the 
recent  plots,  but  Elizabeth  refused  her  assent  both  to  diat 
and  another  bill,  which  would  have  made  it  a  c^tal 
offence  for  any  one  to  assert  the  rights  of  that  princess  to 
the  regal  succession. 

The  trasedy  of  Norfolk's  execution  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  brilliant  fetes,  which  were  ordained  in  hcmour  rf 
the  arrival  of  the  duke  de  Montmorenci  and  monsieur  de 
Foix,  who  came  to  conclude,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
France,  the  solemn  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  and  alliance 
between  that  prince  and  queen  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  to 
make  an  official  offer  to  her  of  the  hand  of  the  boj 
Alenfon. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  the  noble  envoys  presented  their 
credentials  to  her  majesty,  together  with  private  letters  from 
the  king  of  France,  the  queen-mother,  and  the  two  princes, 
her  late  suitor,  and  her  present ;  all  which  dlie  received 
graciously,  but  only  read  that  from  the  king  in  their  pie- 
sencc.  The  next  day  being  Sunday,  they,  with  the  French 
ambassador,  monsieur  de  la  Mothe,  were  introduced  by 
lord  Burleiffh  into  the  chapel  royal,  aflter  the  prayers  were 
ended,  for  tne  purpose  of  receiving  a  solenm  ratification  of 
the  treaty  from  the  queen. 

A  prolusion  of  compliments  having  been  exchanged,  her 
majesty  expressed  her  happiness  at  entering  into  a  treaty 
of  perpetual  alliance  with  tne  king  of  France ;  and  called 
*^  God  to  witness  for  her  punishment,  if  in  her  heart  he  sai^ 
not  a  true  intention  of  bringing  forth  the  firuits  of  this  coo- 
cord  by  suitable  deeds ;  for  words,"  she  said,  "  were  no  better 
than  leaves."     She  made  also  a  deceitful  profession  of  her 
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impartiai  dealing  with  regard  to  Scotland^  in  a  loud  voice. 
She  then  demanded  the  parchment  digest  of  the  treaty 
with  the  royal  seal  and  signature  of  the  king  of  France^ 
which  was  forthwith  presented  to  her  with  all  due  ceremony, 
by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  his  most  Christian  majesty, 
ifiien  she  approached  the  altar^  and,  laying  her  hand  on  the 
gospels,  which  were  held  by  one  of  her  bishops,  swore 
solemnly  '<  to  observe  all  the  articles  contained  in  the  treaty.'* 
She  signed  it  on  a  golden  desk,  which  was  su[^rted  hy 
tour  earls,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  many  French  nobles^ 
and  the  principal  lords  and  ladies  of  her  court.  ^ 

'*  On  our  departure  from  the  chapel,**  says  monsieur  de 
la  Mothe,  ^*  to  whose  lively  pen  we  are  indebted  for  these 
details,**  Ae  took  us  all  three  into  her  privy  chamber,  and, 
a  little  after,  to  her  hall  of  presence,  where  she  would  have 
US  dine  at  her  own  table,  and  the  other  French  nobles  in 
another  great  hall,  with  the  lords  of  her  court**  After  dinner, 
she  talked  some  time  apart  with  the  duke  de  Montmorenci ; 
and  then  conducted  the  matrimonial  commissioners  into  her 
|Nrivy  chamber,  where  the  more  interesting  business,  with 
which  they  were  charged,  was  formally  opened  by  the  duke 
de  Montmorenci,  and  confirmed  by  De  Foix,  according  to 
the  royal  etiquette  on  such  occasions,  after  she  had  read 
the  letters  of  the  royal  family  of  France. 

Her  majes^retumed  her  thanks  most  graciously,  '*  which,** 
observes  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  "she  well  knows  how  to  do ;** 
touched  on  the  difficulties  that  had  attended  the  late  nego- 
tiation, and  were  likely  to  impede  the  present ;  and,  without 
either  accepting  or  rejecting  the  new  candidate  for  her  hand, 
deferred  her  answer  till  such  time  as  she  should  have  given 
it  proper  consideration.  She  then  did  M.  de  Montmorenci 
the  honour  of  taking  him  into  her  own  bed-chamber,  where 
she  permitted  him  to  remain  for  some  hours,  till  his  own  was 
prepared  for  him,  which  was  near  it,  being  the  same  for- 
merlyoccupied  by  the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Sussex.* 

"  Then  they  came,"  pursues  La  Mothe,  "  and  took  us 
to  see  the  combats  of  bears,  of  bulls,  and  of  a  horse  and 
monkey."  The  latter  sport  appears  to  have  been  an  amuse- 
ment confined  to  the  court  of  the  maiden  queen,  who  took 
peculiar  delight  in  these  pastimes.    ^'  Then,"  continues  his 

'  Depdches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon. 

'  I>epdches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  t.  pp.  16, 17, 18. 
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excellency,  ^^  we  went  into  the  pleasure  gardens,  till  the 
said  lady  came  out,  in  readmess  for  the  banquet,  which  was 
prepared  with  the  utmost  grandeur  and  magnificence,  on 
one  of  the  terraces  of  the  palace,  in  a  green  aiix>ur,  or 
pavilion,  very  large  and  beautiful,  and  well  adorned  with 
many  compartments,  and  with  two  of  the  richest  and  most 
splendid  beaufets  in  Europe. 

**  She  again  made  M.  de  Montmorenci,  M.  de  Foiz,  and 
me,  eat  at  her  own  table ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  lords, 
French  and  EngUsh,  mingled  with  the  ladies  of  the  court, 
occupied  another  very  long  table  near  hers.  We  were 
sumptuously  entertained,  and  the  feast  was  prolonged  till 
about  midnight,  when  she  led  us  to  another  terrace,  which 
looked  into  tne  great  court  of  the  palace,  where  we  had  not 
been  long,  when  an  old  man  entered  with  two  damsels,  and 
implored  succour  for  them  in  her  court ;  and  immediately 
there  appeared  twenty  knights  in  the  lists — ten  in  white, 
led  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  ten  in  blue,  led  by  the  earl  d 
Rutland — who,  in  the  cause  of  these  damsels,  commenced  a 
stout  combat  on  horseback  with  swords,  which  lasted  till  the 
dawn  of  dav,  when  the  queen,  by  the  advice  of  the  umpire 
of  the  fieici,  declared,  '  that  the  damsels  were  delivered, 
and  gave  them  all  leave  to  retire  to  bed.' "  * 

Tliis  royal  fete  champetre  and  mask,  took  place  on  a 
midsummer  Sabbath-night,  at  the  old  palace  of  Westmin- 
ster, on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Two  days  after,  the 
French  ambassador  accompanied  the  court  to  WindscNr, 
where  her  majesty  invested  Montmorenci  with  the  order 
of  the  Garter.  La  Mothe  Fenelon  informs  the  king  of 
France  that  he  and  his  suite  travelled  at  the  expense  of  the 
queen,  and  were  most  liberally  treated.  "  And  I  have  seen," 
says  he,  "  in  the  palaces  of  Windsor,  and  Hampton  Court, 
but  especially  at  the  latter,  more  riches,  and  costly  furniture^ 
than  I  ever  did  see,  or  could  have  imagined." 

At  the  same  time  that  Francis  duke  de  Montmorenci 
was  admitted  as  knight  of  the  Garter,  Walter  Devereux, 
earl  of  Essex,  the  lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  lord  Chandos,  and 
lord  Burleigh,  were  elected  companions  of  the  order ;  and 
at  the  investiture,  queen  Elizabeth,  as  a  signal  mark  of  her 
favour  to  her  prime  minister,  Burleigh,  buckled  the  Garter 
about  his  knee  herself;  which  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
time  this  petsoiv«5L  fa^wa  ^^i&  ^oi^erred  by  the  hands  of  a 
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female  sovereign.*     Elizabeth  was,  however,  very  proud  of 
her  distinction  as  the  sovereign  of  this  chivalric  onler. 

La  Mothe  Fenelon  informs  the  queen-mother  of  France^ 
in  his  letter  of  the  22nd  of  June,  ^^  that  he  had  urged  Bur- 
leigh and  Leicester  to  entreat  their  royal  mistress  to  give 
mi  early  answer  on  the  sul^ect  of  the  marriage,  and  grant  a 
conference  to  himself  and  MontmorencL  "  for  this  cause," 
pursues  he,  **  she  sent  for  us  all  three  on  the  morrow,  to 
come  to  her  after  dinner,  in  private,  without  ceremony. 
We  were  brought  by  water  into  her  warden,  and  found  her 
in  a  gallery,  where  she  received  us  aU  very  craciously," 

Elizabet%  while  she  avoided  saying  anythmg  that  might 
in  the  slightest  degree  commit  herself,  accused  the  equally 
cautious  procurators  of  confining  themselves  to  generalities, 
and  said,  ^'she  desired  to  enter  into  particularities,  espe- 
cially on  the  important  subject  of  religion."  They  assured 
her  that  everything  would  be  arranged  to  her  satisfaction. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  observe  the  malign  pleasure  with 
which  Elizabeth  recounts  the  personal  defects  of  the  un- 
iucky  boy,  whom  the  royal  intriguante,  Catherine  deMedicis^ 
had  the  fblly  to  propose  as  a  suitable  consort  for  her.  She 
demands  of  the  amoassador,  '^  what  compensation  is  to  be 
made  to  her,  in  the  marriage  articles,  for  the  injury  to  his 
&ce  from  the  small-pox  ?"  and  discusses  his  royal  highness 
from  top  to  toe,  with  no  more  ceremony  than  is  commonly 
used  by  persons,  who  are  bargaining  for  the  purchase  of  a 
lap-dog,  a  monkey,  or  any  otner  animal  of  small  account 
But  for  the  strong  reasons  of  political  expediency,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  for  the  haughty  Elizabeth  to  keep 
&ir  with  France,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  she  would  have 
poured  the  overflowing  measure  of  her  ill-concealed  scorn 
on  both  mother  and  son;  as  it  was,  she  served  her  own 
purposes,  by  humouring  this  most  absurd  of  projects,  and 
-permitted  the  wily  Catherine,  and  her  agreeable  agent, 
monsieur  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  to  fancy  that  they  were 
beguiling  her,  while  she  was  in  reality  fooling  them. 

It  was,  however,  no  mistake  for  them  to  suppose  that 
their  flattery  had  some  eflect  on  the  mind  of  Elizabeth,  for 
she  enjoyed  it  so  much,  that  it  is  evident  she  prolonged  the 
negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  dose  more  fre- 
quently repeated ;  but  though  it  was  not  difiicult  for  the 

'  Hist,  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood,  by  sir  H.  Nicolas. 
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tittt  sbe  was  the  mtoA  bcamiful  wtiam  in  the  world,  aid 
diat  the  bwB  of  natnie  wcfe  wo  fir  lefcuieJ  m  her  frraur, 
that  tune  had  nnpiofed  her  Hi«nna»  iiiBlrad  of  iDJaEini 
them,  h  was  aootlier  matter  to  indiice  her  to  bestow  au 
these  peffectJoDS,  in  addirion  ta  her  more  unpostBDOt  endow* 
meats  of  giaodear  and  regal  power,  on  m  soitor  of  AlcDfon's 
desoiptkiD.  Elizabeth  certainlj  treated  the  idem  with  BBhock- 
err,  at  the  Terr  time  that  she  was  t  siiiiij^  and  bcamwiug 
hoooarsy  presents,  and  ooonter-flattery  oo  the  prucuianas 
of  the  mamase.  The  fetes  and  entertainments^  with  wliieh 
die  graced  3loatroorenci  and  de  Foix,  bated  Ifar  a  whole 
fcrtnigfaL  The  qoeen  gratified  them  with  oostty  and  vafai- 
able  presents  of  plate  and  money  at  their  depnrtme.  Bos- 
lei^  informs  WakingM^  ''that  the  amhwdors  did  sB 
th^  conld  in  the  matter  of  the  doc  JAlmyon,  bat  «t 
from  her  majesty  neither  yea  nor  nay,  bat  the  dday  of  s 
month,  in  whidi  she  was  to  make  op  her  mind.*  He 
diarges  Wabingfaam,  meantime,  to  leam  all  he  ean  of  the 
doke,  his  real  age  and  statnre^  and  mndrtiona,  his  indiDS- 
tion  to  rel^ion,  and  that  of  hisfiDUowerB;  of  dll  whidiber 
majesty  doired  to  be  speedily  advertised,  that  she  migbt 
resolre  befisre  the  month ;  '^  and  sorely,"  ofaserves  die  pre- 
mier, ^  I  cannot  see  any  lad^  in  diis,  bat  in  ofunion  fisr  his 
age ;  which  defect,  if  it  midit  be  sopplied  with  some  other 
lecompence,  were  not  w<Nrmy  fo  be  thoorht  o£  I  wish  we 
might  bare  Calais  fer  their  iasoe,  and  he  to  be  gopvemor 
thereof  during  his  life,  so  as  we  might  hare  aecurity  far  our 
staple  there.*'* 

The  next  time  La  Mothe  Fenekm  had  an  interview  with 
Elizabeth,  on  the  subject  of  the  marriage,  she  ezprened 
h^self  doubtfully  touching  the  disparity  of  tbeiri^^  The 
ambassador  assured  her,  ^that  his  prince's  yooth  would  be 
a  singular  advantase,  as  it  would  enable  her  and  her  com- 
sellors  to  govern  hun  at  th^  own  discretion^  and  that  she 
could  not,  in  all  Europe,  find  a  gentleman  more  deserving 
of  the  love  and  esteem  of  a  fiur  and  virtuous  princess  than 
the  duke,  and  that  sbe  did  herself  wrong  if  she  doubted 
that  sbe  was  not  worthy  of  the  love  and  service  of  the  most 
accomplished  prince  in  the  world,  and  entreated  her  to  be 
satisfied  that  no  one  under  heaven  vroold  be  ao  eztremdy 
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beloved  as  she,  if  she  would  but  accept  the  affection  of  this 
prince^  and  receive  him  into  her  good  graces.  Elizabeth 
replied,  *'that  perhaps  it  might  be  so  for  a  little  while,  but 
in  seven  or  ei^t  years  he  would  begin  to  despise  and  hate 
lier,  which  wrald  quickly  brine  her  to  the  erave." 

Then  the  amba^ador  told  her,  **  that  he  had  found  a 
little  piece  of  writing  among  monsieur  de  Foix'  papers, 
after  his  departure,  which  was  part  of  a  letter  written  by 
the  duke  of  Alenfon  himself  to  tnat  gentleman,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  much-desired  marriage  with  her  majesty,  and 
though,  in  truth,  he  had  no  commission  to  shew  it  to  her 
majesty,  yet,  if  she  would  like  to  see  it,  he  would  venture 
to  do  BO,  as  it  would  serve  materially  to  dispel  the  doubts 
flhe  had  in  her  heart"  Elizabeth  unmediately  called  for 
Beats,  and,  having  taken  his  excellency  into  a  comer  of  the 
martment,  made  him  sit  down  by  her,  while  she  perused 
the  paper,  which  had,  of  course,  been  written  for  this  very 
purpose.  ^  She  read  and  re-read  it,"  says  La  Mothe, ''  and 
pronounced  it  ^  marvellously  well  done,  and  exactly  what 
Bhe  hoped  to  find  in  him,'  adding  her  praise  of  his  beautiful 
md  graceful  style  of  writing,  and  also  commended  his  £ur 
penmanship." 

The  next  day,  Leicester  came  to  inform  the  ambassador, 
that  the  si^t  of  that  little  letter  had  done  more  with  her 
jnajesty,  in  &vour  of  the  marriage,  than  all  that  had  been 
flaid  by  Montmorenci  and  de  Foix,  by  himself  or  Burleigh, 
and,  in  short,  than  all  the  coundl  had  been  aUe  to  do,  and 
veiy  obUgin^y  advised  La  Mothe  to  get  the  duke  of  Alen9<Ni 
to  write  anotner  good  letter,  as  discreetly  expressed,  and 
fiill  of  affioction,  that  it  might  be  shewn  to  the  queen,  and 
even,  if  he  thought  proper,  one  to  her  migesty,  who  would 
not  take  it  amiss.  Leicester  took  the  opportunity  of  hint- 
ing, '*  that  if  the  marriage  were  accom{Hished  through  his 
good  offices,  he  should  have  no  objection  to  a  noble  and 
wealthy  French  match  himself  and  expressed  a  wish  that 
the  queen-mother  would  send  him  the  portrait  of  made- 
moiselle de  Montpensier,  which  he  knew  well  was  in  the 
house  of  the  Count  Palatine."^ 

One  day,  Elizabeth  told  La  Mothe,  'Hhatone  of  her  em- 
bassy in  France  had  written  very  favouraUy  of  the  duke  of 
Alenfon,  in  all  respects,  and  had  said,  *  he  would  not  de- 

>  Deaptttobes  of  La  Mkhe  Fcndoo. 
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core  her  aboat  the  injury  his  &oe  had  iBceived  fiom  the 
SDiaD-pox,  knowing  what  m  delicate  eye  she  had  fiar  ofaserr- 
ing  ererything  about  any  one,  hot  that  be  would  other- 
wise hare  been  much  handsomer  than  his  faiodiers."* 

On  this  hint.  La  Mothe  Fenelon  bmnched  oat  into  die 
most  extravagant  encomiums  on  the  prince,  declaring  fihai 
in  ererv  particuUr,  save  and  except  the  accident  to  his  &oe» 
he  was  a  paragon  above  all  the  other  princes  in  the  worid, 
and  that  tnis  injurv  was  not  without  remedy,  for  there  was  a 
physician  in  London,  who  had  lately  cured  m  person  of  the 
marks  of  the  small-pox,  who  had  been  more  firightfbllj 
seamed  with  it  than  any  one  in  the  world,  and  that  if  she 
would  only  accept  the  service  of  the  duke,  he  would,  in  a 
few  days  afterwards,  be  rendered  beautifiil,  and  wcHthy  of 
her&vour."  This  was  certainly  treating  Elizabeth  very  much 
like  a  child,  but  it  was  an  age  of  quackery  and  credulity, 
and  it  is  very  plain  that  Fenelon  was  himself  deceived  ij 
the  reports  of  the  wonderful  renovations,  effected  l^  this 
occult  practitioner,  in  complexions  that  had  been  qioikd  hj 
the  smaU^wx.  He  spoke  of  this  to  Burleigh,  who  begged 
him  to  name  any  person  within  the  realm,  who,  to  his  cer- 
tain knowledge,  had  been  cured  by  the  said  f^jsician. 

**  I  named  two,"  writes  La  Mothe  to  the  queen-mother, 
^  one  of  whom  is  of  this  ci^^  of  London,  and  the  other  is  a 
country  ladvy  and  a  relation  of  the  countess  of  BedfisnL 
Li  truth,  the  said  doctor  is  a  person  of  great  learning 
and  much  experience,  and  has  made  no  diffkrultr  of  it,  but 
said,  '  that  the  remedy  has  nothing  in  it  that  is  noodoos^ 
and  that  it  is  very  sure.'" 

After  La  Mothe  had  mentioned  this  to  Elizabeth,  she 
smiled,  and  begged  him  to  have  the  remedy  applied  by  all 
means  to  the  hce  of  the  duke  of  Alen^on.^  The  earl  of 
Lincoln,  on  his  arrival  from  Paris,  spoke  very  fiiYoorably  of 
the  young  prince,  and  setded  the  two  great  objections,  that 
were  constandy  urged  against  the  marriage,  in  an  off-hand 
way,  by  saying,  ^^  that  his  youth  need  not  be  any  impedi- 
ment, as  be  was  growing  older  eveiy  day,  and  as  for  the 
scars  of  the  small-pox,  they  were  of  no  consequence^  as  he 
would  soon  have  a  beard  to  hide  them." 

On  the  27th  of  July,  Elizabeth  sent  the  eari  of  Sussex, 
her  grand  chamberlain,  to  tell  the  French  ambassador,  ^  that 
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she  was  goings  the  next  day,  to  dine  at  the  house  of  the 
lord-treasurer,  and  that  if  he  would  come,  he  should  be 
very  welcome,  and  requested  him  to 'bring  any  letters  that 
he  had  received  for  her,  irom  his  own  court,  with  him." 
After  dinner,  she  led  him  into  a  little  compartment,  out  of 
the  saloon,  where  she  ordered  seats  to  be  brought  for  him 
and  herself  and  sufiered  no  other  person  to  approach. 
When  she  had  discussed  several  subjects  of  political  inte« 
rest  with  him,  he  presented  to  her  letters  which  he  had 
received  in  his  last  packet  addressed  to  her  from  the  kins 
and  queen  of  France.  She  opened  and  read  them  with 
apparent  satis&ction,  and  particularly  noted  every  word  of 
that  written  to  her  by  the  queen-mother,  whom  she  com- 
mended as  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  princesses 
in  the  world.  She  then  put  her  letters  into  her  pocket, 
and  began  to  discuss  her  small  suitor,  the  duke  of  Alenfon, 
and  the  objections  to  her  marriage  wiUi  him,  observing  ^' that 
her  subjects  had  hitherto  esteemed  her  as  somewhat  wise, 
she  having  reigned  over  them  in  peace  and  prosperity  four- 
teen years ;  but  if,  after  she  haa  eschewed  matrimony  all 
her  lufe,  she  should,  now  she  was  an  old  woman,  take  a  hus- 
band, so  much  too  young,  and  especially  with  such  a  blemish 
in  his  &ce  as  that  which  had  be&Uen  monsieur  d'Alenfon, 
they  would  despise  her,  and  deem  her  very  ill-advised, 
^ven  if  she  could  shew  them  a  sufficient  counterpoise  to 
atone  for  those  great  defects ;"  viz.,  his  immature  age  and 
the  scars  of  the  small-pox.  She  added,  ^'  that  she  had,  in 
the  first  instance,  charged  her  council  to  prepare  a  reply  in 
her  name  to  that  effect,  the  same  day  the  proposal  was 
made  to  her  by  monsieur  de  Montmorenci,  and  sne  prayed 
his  most  Christian  majesty  to  take  it  in  good  part,  and  to 
continue  to  regard  her  as  his  own  sister.'^  * 

The  ambas^or  replied,  with  many  compliments  on  her 
prudence,  and  all  the  fine  qualities  which  had  rendered  her 
xeign  so  prosperous,  and  assured  her,  **  that  she  would  study 
the  ffooa  of  her  subjects,  by  accepting  such  a  match  as 
would  increase  her  power,  and  that  the  kine  of  France 
offered  her  the  same  conditions  with  Alencon  that  had  been 
offered  with  monsieur,  only  that  instead  of  Henry,  she 
would  take  Francis,  who  would  be  contented  with  a  less 
public  exercise  of  die  rites  prescribed  by  his  religion,  than 
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the  other,  whose  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  omit 
anything  connected  with  it." 

Hcuen  bej^ed  penxussion  to  deliver  to  her  nugesty  a 
letter  which  he  had  in  chaim  to  present  to  her  from  the 
duke  of  Aknfon.^  She  took  the  letter,  peroBed  it  widi 
much  satisfaction,  and  said,  "  that  all  he  luid  written  cor- 
responded with  what  she  heard  in  his  praise."  The  am- 
bassador requested  that  she  would  permit  the  duke  to  write 
to  her  affain,  to  which  she  made  no  objection. 

La  Mothe  Fenelon,  at  the  condnsion  of  the  conference^ 
noticed,  that  the  complexion-doctor  had  engaged  to  oblite- 
rate the  disfiguring  traces  of  the  small-pox  from  the  feoe  of 
the  duke,  and  received  her  majesty's  gracious  perauasioo  to 
confer  with  the  lords  of  the  council,  on  the  preliminaries  of 
the  marriacc,  of  which  this  cure  appears  to  have  been  die 
leading  article.  An  envoy  extraordunaiy,  mcmsiear  de  la 
Mole,  was  sent  fit>m  the  court  of  France,  to  assist  in  the 
treaty.  He  arrived  in  London  on  the  27th  of  July,  and 
La  Mothe  Fenelon  sent  an  immediate  notice  of  diis  event 
to  the  Queen,  who  had  begun  her  summer  progress  to  the 
midlana  counties,  and  had  advanced  forty  miles  on  her  way 
to  Warwick.  She  requeued  the  plenipotentiaxiea  of  Fiance 
to  meet  her  at  Easton,  the  seat  ot  the  valiant  and  hoapitabk 
air  Geoige  Pomfiiet.  The  excitement  of  the  chaae,  how- 
ever, proved  more  interesting  to  Elixabetfa  than  the  dis- 
cussions for  her  union  with  monsieur  d' Alen9<ni,  and  she 
kept  the  procurators  waiting  for  her  two  days  at  Easton; 
for,  having  started  a  large  swift  stag  on  the  morning  pre- 
vious to  mat  appcdnted  for  their  audience,  she  pursued  it 
all  the  dav,  and  till  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  was  so 
ffreatly  fittigned  in  consequence,  that  she  was  oompeOed  to 
keep  her  chamber  all  the  next  day.'  After  recovering 
herself  a  httle,  she  proceeded  on  her  jooniey,  and  gave 
monsieur  de  la  Mole,  who  was  presented  in  dl  dne  fons, 
by  monsieur  de  la  Modie,  agracioas  recepciony  and  inriled 
them  to  accompanv  her  to  ELenilworth. 

On  the  i2th  of  August,  she  made  a  pnUic  entxy  into 
Warwick,  travelling  in  her  coadi,  attended  by  the  ccfuntes 
of  Warwick,  and  surrounded  by  the  greatest  lords  and 
ladies  of  her  court     Her  majesty,  on  acooont  of  the  bad- 
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nefls  of  tlie  xoads  fix>m  heavy  rainB,  was  brought  through 
Chesterton  pastures,  and  approached  the  town  by  Ford 
Mill  HiU,  where  tlMS  bailiff,  recorder,  and  principal  bur- 
gesses, were  drawn  wp  in  order,  on  their  knees,  Co  receive 
and  welcome  her.  The  queen  caused  her  cania^  to  be 
thrown  open  on  eveiy  side,  that  all  her  sutgects  might  be- 
hold her,  and  paused  while  the  recorder  addressed  her,  in  a 
very  long-winoed  and  remarkably  pedantic  harangue,  end- 
ing with  a  humble  request  to  her  miyesty,  to  accept  a  smaU 
pi^esent  fixHn  the  town,  which  he  compared  to  the  widows* 
mites,  and  the  drop  of  water  which  Alexander  the  Great 
condescended  to  accept  of  a  poor  soldier  by  the  wayside.'^ 
Then  Robert  Philippes,  the  bailiff,  rising  vcom  his  knees^ 
and  coming  to  the  side  of  the  coach,  or  chariot,  in  which 
her  majesty  sat,  knelt  down  and  offered  to  her  a  purse,  very 
fiiirly  wrought,  and  in  the  purse  twenty  pounds,  all  in 
sovereigns,  on  which  she  put  forth  her  hand  very  gra- 
ctonsly,  and  received  it  wim  a  benim  and  smiling  coun- 
tenance ;  and,  turning  to  the  earl  of  I/eicester,  said,  *'  My 
lord,  this  is  contrary  to  your  promise ;"  then  she  made  the 
following  considerate  reply  to  the  bailiff  and  corporation  :^— »- 

^  Bainfl^  I  thank  you,  one  and  all,  for  your  good  wills, 
and  I  am  very  loth  to  take  anything  at  yoor  hands  now, 
because  you,  at  the  last  time  of  my  being  here,  presented 
us,  to  our  great  liking  and  coatentation,  and  it  is  not  the 
manner  to  be  always  presented  with  gifts,  and  I  am  the 
more  oowillinff  to  take  anything  of  you,  because  I  know  a 
mite  at  your  nands  is  as  much  as  a  thousand  pounds  fiom 
some,  neverthelesB,  that  you  may  not  think  I  mislike  of 
jour  good  wills,  I  accept  it  with  most  hearty  thanks  to  you 
all,  prayine  God  that  I  may  perform,  as  Mr.  Recorder 
■ahh,  such  benefit  as  is  hoped  ;**  and  therewithal  she  ofiered 
her  hand  to  the  bailiff  to  kiss,  and  when  he  had  done  so, 
she  retnmed  his  mace  to  him,  which  he  had  surrendered  to 
her  majesty  before  the  oration,  and  which  she  had  kept  in 
her  lap  till  it  was  ended  When  she  had  ddiverea  the 
mace,  ahe  called  Mr.  Aglk>nby,  the  recorder,  to  her,  and 
ofiering  her  hand  to  hun  to  kiss,  she  said  to  him,  with  a 
amile — 

^  Come  hither,  little  recorder,  it  was  told  me  that  you 
would  be  aSraid  to  look  upon  me,  or  to  speak  boldly,  but 
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you  were  not  so  afraid  of  me  as  I  was  of  you,  and  I  now 
thank  you  for  putting  me  in  mind  of  my  duty,  and  what 
should  be  in  me.'^*  And,  shewing  a  most  gracious  and 
favourable  countenance  to  the  spectators,  she  said  agsdn, 
**  I  most  heartily  thank  you  all,  mv  good  people,"  and  so 
was  desirous  to  be  going,  but  Mr.  Grifiin,  the  preacher, 
approached  her  majesty,  kneeled  down,  and  offered  her  a 
paper,  to  whom  she  said,  ^^  K  it  be  any  matter  to  be  an- 
swered, we  will  look  upon  it,  and  give  you  our  answer  at  my 
lord  of  Warwick's  house."  The  paper  was,  however,  a 
quaint  Latin  acrostic,  in  which  her  majesty  was  compared 
to  Pallas,  Astrea,  Penelope,  and  Debora ;  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  trouble  having  been  expended,  to  compel  the  first 
letter  and  the  last  of  every  line  in  the  first  stanza  to  form 
the  following  compliment: — 

"  Tu  ElUabeta  viro  mmbi$,  O  mater  eris.'* 

These  verses  her  majesty  gave  to  the  countess  of  War- 
wick, who  was  in  the  coach  with  her.  Then  the  bailiff, 
recorder,  and  burgesses  took  to  their  horses,  and,  marshalled 
by  the  heralds,  rode  two  and  two  before  her  majes^,  till 
they  brought  her  to  the  castle  g&te.  The  old  Coiporation 
Book,*  from  which  these  details  are  abstracted,  does  not 
omit  to  record  that  the  twelve  principal  burgesses  were 
clad,  on  this  occasion,  in  gowns  of  puke  colour,  lined  with 
satin  and  damask.  The  bailiff,  in  a  gown  of  scarlet,  rode 
next  her  majesty,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  lord  Comptoo, 
who  was  then  high  sheriff  of  the  shire,  and  therefore  would 
have  carried  his  rod  up  into  the  town,  but  was  forbidden  by 
the  heralds  and  gentlemen  ushers,  as  contrary  to  etiquette 
on  that  occasion. 

When  her  majesty  reached  the  castle  gate,  they  made  a 
lane  for  her  to  pass  through,  who,  viewing  them  well,  gave 
them  thanks,  and  pronounced  them  to  be  '*  a  goodly  and 
well-favoured  company.'*  She  remained  at  Warwick  finom 
the  Monday  till  the  Wednesday,  when  she  commenced  her 
journey  to  Kenilwortb,  leaving  her  household  and  train  at 
Warwick,  and  proceeded,  by  the  north  gate,  throurii  Mr. 
Thomas  Fisher's  grounds,  and  so  by  Woodloes,  which  is 
the  fairest  way  to  Kenilworth,  where  she  remained  from 
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Wednesday  morning  till  Saturday  night,  as  the  guest  of  the 
earl  of  Leicester. 

La  Mothe  Fenelon,  in  his  letters  to  his  sovereign,  speaks 
with  great  satisfaction  of  the  princely  festivities  with  which 
he  and  his  friend.  La  Mole,  were  entertained  by  the  earl  at 
Kenilworth.  The  day  after  their  arrival,  he  and  De  la 
Mole  had  a  private  conference,  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  with 
the  queen,  on  the  subject  of  the  proposal  of  the  duke  of 
Alenfon,  in  which  she  flattered  them  with  deceitful  hopes 
of  consenting  to  the  marriage.  After  dinner,  they  all  pur- 
sued the  pastime  of  hunting  the  hart,  till  night,  in  one  of 
the  parks. 

(/n  Saturday  night,  very  late,  Elizabeth  returned  to 
Warwick,  and  because  she  would  see  what  cheer  my  lady 
of  Warwick  made,  she  entered  unexpectedly  into  Mr. 
Thomas  Fisher's  house,  where,  finding  tuem  all  at  supper,, 
she  sat  down  a  little  while,  and,  after  a  slight  repast,  rose 
again,  leaving  the  rest  at  supper,  and  went  to  visit  the 
good  man  of  the  house,  Mr.  risher,  who  was  at  that  time 
grievously  vexed  with  the  gout,  but  chose  to  be  brought 
out  of  hjs  chamber  into  the  g;allery,  to  pay  his  duty  to  her 
majesty,  and  would  have  made  an  attempt  to  kneel  to  her> 
but  she  prevented  him,  and  comforted  him  with  such 
gracious  words,  that,  forgetting  his  pain,  he  was  on  horse- 
back to  attend  her  majesty  on  the  following  Monday,  oa 
her  return  to  Kenilworth.* 

Meantime,  however,  she  took  up  her  abode  in  Warwick 
castle,  where  it  pleased  her,  on  the  Sunday,  to  have  the 
country  people  come  and  dance  before  her  in  the  court  of 
the  castle,  while  she  looked  out  from  her  chamber  window, 
which  pleased  them,  and  appeared  to  make  her  very  merry. 
On  that  day,  the  French  ambassador  and  monsieur  de  la 
Mole,  having  received  despatches  from  their  own  court, 
with  letters  from  the  royal  family  for  her,  came  to  wait 
upon  her.  there.  In  her  last  letter,  Elizabeth  had  intimated, 
that  before  the  negotiations  proceeded  further,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  she  should  have  a  personal  interview 
with  her  youthfiil  suitor,  but  the  wily  queen-mother — being 
perfectly  aware  that  unless  Elizabeth  could  be  induced  to 
make  a  blindfold  bargain,  by  plighting  herself  before  she 
saw  the  prince,  the  match  woula  never  take  place — opposed 
the  projected  meeting,  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  her 
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son,  for  him  to  come  over  to  be  looked  at,  at  the  risk  o( 
beine  mocked  with  a  rejection."* 

Elizabeth,  in  reply  to  this  objection^  said,  ^  she  entreated 
that  neither  the  king  of  France,  the  queen-mother,  ncnr  the 
ambassador,  would  believe  her  to  be  capable  of  such  base- 
ness as  to  speak  of  an  interview  with  a  prince  of  his  higfa 
rank,  if  she  were  not  disposed  to  marry  him,  that  it  wu 
lone  before  she  could  overcome  her  reluctance  to  the 
wedded  state ;  and  now  she  had  gained  that  victory  over 
herself,  she   was  disposed  to  use  it  for  the   purpose  of 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  the  royal 
house  of  France  and  hersel£     That  she  desired  the  said 
interview  as  much  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  duke,  as  for 
her  own ;  to  the  end,  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to 
espouse  a  woman  whom  he  could  not  love ,  and,  on  her 
own  account,  she  wished  to  see  if  she  could  be  loved  by 
him,  and  also  if  the  disparity  of  his  age,  and  what  had 
been  reported  of  his  &ce,  were  objections  that  might  be 
overcome,  and  if  she  could  not  have  that  satisfiurtion,  then 
she  must  beg  us  to  tell  the  king  and  his  mother,  that  the 
matter  was  at  an  end."    After  pronouncing  these  words^ 
the  queen  remained  silent  and  pensive.     Phen  the  two 
subtle  diplomatists  endeavoured,  by  the  following  flattering 
logic,  to  persuade  her,  '^  that  the  disparity  in  age  between 
herself  and  their  prince  amounted  to  nothing,  seeing  diat 
it  was  only  the  trifling  difierence  of  nineteen  years;  and 
as  her  majesty,  fit)m  her  charms  of  mind  and  persoo, 
appeared  younger  by  ten  years  than  she  really  was,  and 
monseigneur  the  duke,  in  conseouence  of  his  fine  manlj 
figure  and  good  sense,  had  anticipated  the   other  aine 
years  in  his  age,  add  looked  fiill  seven-and-twenty,  thej 
were  placed  on  an  equality."  * 

As  for  the  interview,  the  king  and  queen  of  France  were 
most  anxious  that  it  should  take  place,  if  they  could  be 
certain  of  her  majesty's  remaining  m  the  mind  to  manj; 
but  as  yet  she  had  only  given  doubtfiil  and  unsatis&rtoiy 
answers,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  duke,  and  as  she 
had  seen  his  portrait,  and  heard  by  many  of  her  own 
people  what  he  was,  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  retarn 
a  more  decided  answer,  and,  at  any  rate,  that  she  would 
sanction  another  conference  with  the  lords  of  her  councii 
on  the  subject     On  this,  she  raised  her  head,  and  replied, 
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with  a  more  aereeable  and  cheerful  coantenance,  ^  that  she 
was  content  that  the  conference  should  take  place^  if  only 
to  prove  to  the  Idn^  of  France  how  greatly  she  valued  his 
friendship."  After  insinuating  that  sue  felt  more  &vour- 
ably  disposed  towards  the  marriaffe,  ^*  she  withdrew,"  says 
Ta  Motne,  *^  very  gaily,  to  her  chamber,  telling  Leicester 
that  we  were  to  return  and  sup  with  her,  and  invited  us 
herselC  When  we  came  back,  we  found  her  playing  on 
the  spinet,  and  she  continued  to  play  at  our  entreaty,  and 
she  played  again  to  please  the  sieur  de  la  Mole.  At 
supper,  which  was  a  sumptuous  feast,  she  gave  us,  before 
all  the  company,  as  many  marks  of  favour  as  we  could 
desire. 

*'  After  she  had  drank  to  me,  she  sent  the  cup  with  what 
remained  in  it  to  me,  that  I  might  pledge  her,  and  wished 
much  that  she  could  exchange  such  agreeable  messages 
with  my  lord  the  duke.  She  drank  also  to  the  sieur  de  la 
Mole,  with  many  other  pleasant  demonstrations  and  cour- 
tesies, out  of  compliment  to  his  master.  ^ 

<*  When  supper  was  concluded,  at  about  nine  in  the 
eveniug,  a  fortress  that  was  built  up  in  a  meadow^,  under 
the  windows  of  the  castle,  was  assailed  by  a  party  of  the 
youth  of  the  court,  and  defended  by  anotber  party  for  a 
display  of  fireworks,  which  was  a  very  fine  spectacle ;  and 
we  remained  with  the  said  lady  till  about  midnight  to  see  * 
the  end  of  it" 

There  is  a  quaint  and  very  elaborate  description  of  this 
pa^ant  in  the  Black  Book  of  the  Warwick  corporation,  by 
which  we  learn  that  there  were  two  forts,  oi  wood  and 
canvas,  erected  on  the  temple  ditch,  at  convenient  dis- 
tances, for  assailing  each  other  with  squibs  and  fireballs, 
one  of  the  forts  being  manned  by  the  towns-people,  clad  in 
such  harness  as  could  be  obtained  by  them,  to  maintain  a 
warlike  show;  the  other  was  defended  by  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  with  a  band  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  court. 
And  between  the  forts  were  planted  twelve  or  fourteen  field- 
pieces,  and  as  many  mortars,  whieh  had  been  brought  from 
the  Tower  of  London,  at  the  expense  of  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
with  which  a  most  especial  uproar  was  raised,  in  imitation 
of  storming  a  citadeL  Then  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  his 
company,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  shot  off  calivcrs 
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and  arquebuses  in  return^  and  cast  out  diTers  fires,  teniUe,"* 
says  the  record,  '^to  those  who  have  not  been  in  like 
experiences,  valiant  to  such  as  delighted  therein,  and 
strange  to  them  that  understood  it  not,  fcx*  the  wildfire 
fidling  into  the  river  Avon,  would  for  a  time  lie  still,  and 
then  again  rise  and  fly  abroad,  casting  forth  many  flashes 
and  flames,  whereat  the  queen's  majesty  took  mat  plea- 
sure,'' till  she  found  her  good  town  of  Warwick  was  in 
some  danger  of  being  burned  down,  by  this  device  for  her 
honour  and  glory.  For  at  the  last,  a  flying  drason,  casting 
out  huge  flames  and  squibs,  lighted  upon  the  tort  and  set 
fire  to  It,  for  its  subversion;  it  chanced  that  a  ball  of  fire 
fell  on  a  house  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  set  fire  to  the 
same,  so  that  the  good  man  and  his  wife,  being  both  in  bed 
and  asleep,  were  with  great  ado  saved,  but  the  house  and 
evcr}'thing  in  it  were  consumed ;  and  the  flames  spread  to 
some  of  the  adjoining  dwellings,  which  were  with  diflSculty 
extinguished  by  the  exertions  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  sir 
Fulk  Greville,  and  others  of  the  courtiers  and  towns- 
people.* 

This  combustion  might  be  good  pastime  for  the  idle 
gallants  of  the  coiurt,  but  it  was  no  fun  for  the  people  of 
Warwick,  who  were  in  almost  as  much  alarm  and  danger 
as  if  they  had  been  bombarded  by  a  hostile  army,  with  me 
fireballs  flying  about  the  town  and  falling  on  the  roo6  of 
houses,  and  into  their  courts  and  back  yards.  Four  houses 
in  the  town  and  suburbs  were  on  fire  at  once,  and  it  was 
next  to  a  miracle  that  no  more  mischief  was  done.  As  La 
Mothe  Fenelon  does  not  mention  these  accidents,  it  is 
probable,  that  he  might  imagine  the  conflagrations  were 
mtended  for  a  part  of  the  show. 

The  next  morning,  the  queen  sent  for  the  poor  old  man 
and  woman  whose  house  had  been  burned,  and  comforted 
them  with  many  gracious  words ;  and  by  her  grace's 
bounty  and  that  of  her  courtiers,  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
pounds  twelve  and  sixpence  was  given  towards  the  losses 
of  the  sufierers,  which,  notwithstanding  the  relative  value 
of  money,  was  rather  a  paltry  subscription,  considering  the 
high  rank  of  the  parties. 

On  the  following  day,  the  subject  of  her  majesty's  marriage 
was  again  discussed,  and  she  declared,  '^  that  after  having 
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heard  the  opinions  of  her  council,  she  found  herself  in  a 
creater  perplexity  than  ever;  for  though  they  all  wished 
her  to  marry,  they  agreed  with  her,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  advance  any  further  in  the  treaty  till  she  should  have 
seen  what  manner  of  man  the  duke  of  Alenfon  really  was, 
and  for  herself,  she  was  determined  not  to  judge  of  him  by 
any  other  witness  than  that  of  her  own  eyes ;  she  was  sure 
some  ill  would  come  of  it  if  they  mamed  without  some 
previous  affection,  such  as  is  usually  acquired  by  sight,^  and 
she  swore,  ^^  by  her  Creator,  that  the  doubts  she  telt  made 
her  fear  and  repent  of  having  gone  so  far."* 

The  following  day,  her  majesty  and  the  French  envoys 
returned  to  Kenilworth  on  horseback  in  company,  *^  some- 
times as  they  went  following  the  chase,  and  between  whiles 
pursuing  the  subject  of  the  matrimonial  treaty,  to  our  great 
satis&ction,"  says  the  deluded  LaMothe,  who  appears,  at  that 
time,  to  have  been  actually  persuaded  by  Elizabeth  that  she 
was  bent  on  marriage,  and  might  be  flattered  into  wedding 
the  unsuitable  spouse  they  offered  her. 

He  writes  volumes  to  Charles  IX.  and  the  queen-mother, 
relating  his  private  conferences  with  Elizabeth,  and  the 
proceedings  of  her  council  while  at  Kenilworth,  on  the 
subject  of  this  alliance,  assuring  them,  ^^  that  the  queen  is 
better  disposed  towards  it  than  she  has  yet  been."  lie 
expresses  his  satisfaction,  in  particular,  for  the  good  offices 
wnich  he  considers  have  been  rendered  by  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cester in  the  negotiation,  and  repeats  his  opinion  that  the 
latter  should  be  rewarded  with  a  wealthy  French  heiress  of 
the  highest  rank,  in  return  for  his  services.'  The  clear- 
headed Burleigh  condensed  the  actual  substance  of  all  the 
frothy  compliments,  affectations,  and  mystifications  used  by 
his  royal  mistress  in  her  discussions  with  the  noble  French 
diplomats,  into  the  following  brief  entry,  which  is  inscribed 
by  his  own  hand  in  his  private  diary : — 

"  August  22nd. — Answer  given  to  La  Mothe,  at  Kenil- 
worth, when  he  came  to  move  marriage  for  Francis,  duke 
of  Alen9on,  younger  brother  to  the  French  king:  that 
there  were  two  difficulties,  one  for  difference  of  religion, 
the  other  for  their  ages ;  but  yet,  that  the  articles  moved 
in  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Anjou's  case,  might  serve  for 
him* 

'  Despatches  of  la  Mothe  Fenelon.  *  \\akv^« 
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Two  days  after  this  oracular  sentence  was  inscribed  by 
Burleigh,  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  perpetrated 
in  Pans.  The  tidings  of  this  direfiil  tra^edj  were  leceiTcd 
in  England  with  feelings  of  eeneroua  indignation,  whidi 
rendered  all  ranks  of  tl^  people  ready  to  twe  up  arms,  to 
avenge  the  murdered  victims  of  the  treacherous  and  profli- 
gate Catherine  de  Medids,  and  the  abhorrent  instrumenti 
of  her  atrocity.  The  very  name  of  a  Frenchman  was 
regarded  with  horror,  and  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  and  his 
smte,  felt  themselves  the  objects  of  popular  detestation/ 
though  innocent  of  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  crime 
that  had  been  committed  in  the  blood-stained  metropolis 
of  France.  No  one  could  be  more  deeply  mortified  at  the 
transaction  than  La  Mothe  himself,  who  does  not  scruple  to 
express,  in  plain  terms,  to  hb  roval  master  his  grief  and 
annoyance  at  what  had  taken  puice,  and  the  diflgraoeibi 
light  in  which  it  had  placed  the  monarch  and  people  of 
Irence  in  the  opinion  of  the  English. 

Elizabeth  at  nrst  declined  giving  audience  to  the  luckless 
ambassador,  on  whom  the  task  devolved  of  making  the 
most  plausible  story  he  could  in  extenuation  of  this  dreedfiil 
business.  After  takiog  three  days  to  consider  whether  she 
would  see  him  or  not,  she  at  length  decided  on  erantiiig 
him  an  interview  at  Woodstock,  ^ere  she  was  wiietL  the 
intelligence  reached  her.  She  received  him  in  her  prity 
chamber,  in  the  presence  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  and 
the  principal  laaies  of  her  court,  all  of  whom  were,  like 
herself,  clad  in  the  deepest  mourning.  A  solemn  silence 
prevailed  on  his  entrance,  and  after  a  brief  pause,  the  queen 
advanced  ten  or  twelve  paces  to  receive  him,  with  a  grsre^ 
stem,  countenance,  but  with  her  wonted  courtesy;  and 
leading  him  to  a  window,  apart  fix>m  the  rest,  she  sud 
something  apologetic  for  having  delayed  his  audience,  and 
demanded  of  him,  "  if  it  were  possible  that  the  strange 
news  she  had  heard  of  the  prince  whom  she  so  much  loved, 
honoured,  and  confided  in  of  all  the  worid,  could  be  troe."" 

La  Mothe  told  her,  *'  that  in  truth  he  had  come  to  lament 
with  her  over  the  sad  accident  that  had  just  occurred,  to 
the  infinite  regret  of  the  king,  who  had  been  compelled, 
for  the  security  of  his  life,  and  that  of  the  aueen»  his  mother, 
and  hia  two  brothers,  to  put  down  the  sedition  and  traitorous 
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plots  of  those  who  had  confederated  against  him  many  high 
and  horrible  treasons,  and  that  what  he  had  done,  was  as 
painful  to  him  as  if  he  had  cut  off  one  of  his  arms  to  pre- 
serve the  rest  of  his  body." 

Elizabeth  inquired,  with  eager  curiosity,  into  the  parti- 
culars; and  lamented  that  the  king  had  not  proceeded 
against  the  admiral,  and  his  adherents,  according  to  the 
laws  which  punish  treason ;  observing,  ^*  that  although  she 
had  been  unable  to  accept  his  majesty  for  a  husband,  she 
would  always  love  and  revere  him  as  if  she  were  his  wife ; 
that  she  was  infinitely  jealous  of  his  honour,  and  believed 
that  it  was  neither  according  to  his  disposition,  nor  from 
any  premeditation  of  his  own  that  these  murders  had  hap- 
pened ;  but  from  some  strange  accident,  which  time  would 
elucidate."^ 

The  convenient  term  *^  accident"  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  Elizabeth  herself,  on  an  occasion,  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
tne  royal  culprits  of  St.  Bartholomew,  it  implied  an  equi- 
Tocating  denial  of  a  crime  too  black  to  be  acknowledged, 
or  defended  by  the  perpetrator. 

The  French  ambassador,  notwithstanding  the  trepidation 
with  which  he  had  entered  the  presence  of  Elizabeth,  and 
the  chill  which  her  first  reception  had  given  him,  took 
courage  before  the  audience  ended,  to  present  her  with  a 
love  letter  fix)m  the  duke  of  Alcn^on,  and  she  received  it 
willingly,  and  read  it  with  apparent  satisfaction.  She  said, 
however,  ^^  that  it  had  been  ner  intention  to  send  the  most 
honourable  ambassador  that  had  been  seen  in  France  for  a 
long  time,  to  shew  her  respect  for  the  most  Christian  queen, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  which  was 
soon  expected ;  but  that,  now,  she  should  take  care  that 
neither  Leicester  or  Burleigh  went,  knowing  how  much 
their  deaths  were  desired  by  the  persons,  who  were  the 
instigators  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Paris." 

On  leaving  the  queen,  La  Mothe  had  to  go  over  the  same 
slippery  ground  in  explanations  to  the  lords  of  her  council, 
who  were  far  fix>m  taking  the  matter  as  easily  as  their 
mistress  had  done.  They  would  not  hear  of  accidents  or 
mistakes^  but  declared  that  the  recent  massacre  was,  vrithout 
doubt,  the  most  enormous  crime  that  had  been  committed 
since  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  loudly  condemned  the 

>  Dtpddict  de  la  Motbe  Fenelooy  fol.  t.  pp.  127,  128. 
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demur,  the  regent  Marr  gave  consent,  but  was  immediate^ 
stricken  with  a  mortal  illness,  and  died  at  the  end  of  twen^- 
four  hours.  Morton  insisted  on  higher  terms,  and,  more 
than  that,  an  advantageous  treaty,  and  the  presence  of 
three  thousand  English  troops,  under  the  command  of  the 
earls  of  Huntingdon,  Essex,  and  Bedford^  to  assist  at  the 
execution,  otherwise  he  would  not  undertake  it.' 

The  last  condition  could  not  be  conceded,  for  Elizabedi's 
share  in  the  transaction  was  to  be  kept  secret ;  and  fer  the 
honour  of  the  English  character,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
three  thousand  men  could  have  been  found  willii^  to 
assist  at  so  revolting  a  tragedy.  Eagerly  as  Bumi^ 
thirsted  for  the  blood  of  Mary  Stuart,  he  dared  not  venture 
the  experiment;  but,  in  his  bitter  disappointment  at 
the  fiiilure  of  his  project,  he  wrote  to  Leicester  that  the 
queen  must  now  fiul  back  upon  her  last  resource,  for  the 
»fety  of  herself  and  kingdom  : — 

'*  God  send  ber  majetty,**  continues  he,  '*  strength  of  spirit  to  ptom 
God's  cause,  her  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  millions  of  good  siAjoeta,  all  vfaich 
are  most  manifestly  in  danger,  and  that  only  by  her  delays :  aod  to  eoBse> 
quently  she  shall  be  the  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  a  noble  crown  and  realio^ 
which  shall  be  a  prey  to  all  that  can  invade  it.     Ood  be  mereifiil  to  osr* 

Some  natural  doubts  must  be  ielt,  by  those,  who  ha?e 
traced  the  long*hidden  mysteries  of  these  muiderooB 
intrigues,  whether  the  person  by  whom  they  were  devised, 
could  havebelieved  in  the  existence  of  that  all-seeitig 
Judge,  whose  name  he  so  frequently  repeats  to  his  accom- 
plice, in  this  cowardly  design  against  the  life  of  a  persecated 
and  defenceless  woman. 

The  worthy  Matthew  Parker,  archbishop  of  CaDtetbaiy, 
to  whom  Elizabeth  was  very  dear,  not  only  as  his  soveieigD, 
and  the  bulwark  of  the  protestant  church,  but  as  the  daughter 
of  his  unfortunate  patroness,  Anne  Boleyn,  vnt>te  to  Bur- 
leieh  a  marvellous  account  of  the  sayings  of  ^a  strange 
body,''  as  he  called  some  insane  foreign  incendiary,  whom 
the  mayor  of  Dover  had  apprehended  and  conducted  to 
London,  for  using  expressions  touching  the  queen,  Leices- 
ter, and  Hatton,  such  as  Mr.  Maycnr  duTBt  not  commit  to 
paper,  but  was  ready  to  whkper  to  the  premier,  if  he  wookl 
give  him  the  opportunity.  The  ^strange  body"  had  a 
brother  in  Calais,  who  had  also  said,  ^^  that  he  trusted  to 
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hear  of  as  many  throats  cut  in  England,  that  winter,  as  had 
been  in  France,  and  that,  withm  the  twelvemonth,  he 
doabted  not  but  Henry's  bones,  and  maistres  Elizabeth^s 
too,  should  be  openly  burned  in  Smithfield.'^^  Notwith- 
standing all  this  perilous  talking,  the  "  strange  body"  had 
been  discharged,  and  allowed  to  return  to  his  own  niends, 
being  in  all  probability  a  wandering  lunatic,  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  subjecting  to  the  torture. 

The  recent  outrages  on  the  Protestants  in  France,  while 
thej  furnished  Elizabeth's  cabinet  with  an  excuse  for  advo- 
catmg  the  murder  of  Mary  Stuart,  rendered  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  queen's  marriage  with  a  catholic  prince  most 
distasteful  to  the  people  of  England ;  but  though  apparently 
at  an  end,  they  were  still  carried  on,  sub  rosa,  between 
Elizabeth  and  the  court  of  France,  through  the  agency  of 
monsieur  de  la  Mothe.  On  the  11th  of  September,  the 
queen-mother  wrote  to  that  statesman,  apparently  in  reply 
to  his  recommendation  of  the  English  quack,  who  had  un- 
dertaken to  eradicate  the  traces  of  the  small-pox,  ^^  I  have 
seen  the  physician,  Penna,  but  the  visage  of  my  son,  Alen- 
9on,  is  much  amended,  and  does  amend  every  day ;  but  I 
must  be  well  certified  that  the  said  physician  uses  medicines 
such  as  I  can  see  by  writing  what  he  does,  so  that  it  is  evi- 
dent he  will  do  no  harm The  said  doctor  can  easU^ 

jMractise  upon  a  page,  and,  if  it  does  well,  he  can  use  his 
remedies  on  my  son."  Such  were  the  private  communi- 
cations between*£ngland  and  France,  when  Elizabeth  seemed 
publicly  indignant  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.* 

When  La  Mothe  Fenelon  communicated  this  interesting 
piece  of  information  to  Elizabeth,  she  said,  *^  that  she  was 
astonished,  considering  the  great  love  that  Catherine  had 
always  shewn  for  her  children,  that  she  had  not  sooner  en- 
deavoured to  remove  so  great  a  disfigurement  as  the  scars 
which  marred  the  countenance  of  the  duke  of  Alen^on." 

Two  or  three  days  after  this  conversation,  Elizabeth  her- 
self was  attacked  with  the  same  malady,  which  had  left 
such  fnghtful  traces  of  its  ravages  on  the  visage  of  her  un- 
lucky little  suitor.  The  whole  court  were  in  a  state  of  alarm, 
and  Xeicester  again  took  upon  himself  the  ofiice  of  watch- 

'  Wright's  Elizabeth  and  her  Times,  vol.  i. 
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ing  her  sick  bed,*  till  the  fiEtvourable  nature  of  the  symptoms 
reueved  her  ministers  from  the  ahunning  apprehensiOD  of 
their  being  deprived  of  their  beloved  sovereign,  and  the  yet 
more  painful  contingency  of  seeing  her  sceptre  pass  into 
the  hands  of  Mary  Stuart.  The  disease,  however,  passed 
lightly  over  Elizabeth,  and  she  thus  describes  it  in  a  letter 
to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who,  not  without  cause,  had 
expressed  great  anxiety  to  be  certified  of  her  majesty's 
state : — 

**  Red  ipots  began  to  appear  in  oar  &ce,  like  to  be  the  smaU-pox,  but, 
thanks  be  to  Aknighty  God,  the  same  Taniahed  away." 

She  concludes,  in  her  own  hand — 

'*  My  faithful  Shrewsbury,  let  not  grief  touch  your  heart  for  fear  of  mj 
disease,  for  I  assure  you,  if  my  credit  were  not  greater  than  my  shov,  there 
is  no  beholder  would  beliere  that  I  had  been  touched  with  such  a  mabidiy. 

**  Your  faithful  aoTerelgn, 

•*  Euz,  Rac." 

When  Elizabeth  gave  audience  to  the  French  ambassador, 
she  thanked  him  for  his  attention  during  her  late  malady  of 
the  small-pox,  and  told  him,  "  that  the  last  time  he  was  at 
Windsor,  she  had  the  stomach-ache,  firom  taking  a  little 
mithridate,  but  she  had  given  him  permission  to  see  her 
now,  because  he  would  be  able  to  give  their  majesties  of 
France  a  better  account  of  her  illness  ;^  adding,  playfully, 
^^  that  she  believed  that  when  monseigneur  the  duke  came 
to  hear  of  it,  he  would  wish  that  she  had  had  just  enou^ 
of  it  left  on  her  face  to  prevent  them  from  reproaching  one 
another." 

The  complaisant  ambassador  replied  in  a  high  flown 
strain  of  compliment,  *'  that  the  tunc  of  France,  monseig- 
neur the  duke,  and  all  connected  with  that  crown,  desired 
entirely  the  preservation  of  her  surpassing  endowments, 
regarding  her  beauty  no  less  than  those  which  adorned 
her  greatness,  and  tnat  they  would  hav&  infinite  pleasoie 
in  Icamins  &om  his  next  despatch  that  she  was  so  perfecdy 
cured  of  tnis  malady,  that  it  nad  not  left  a  vestige  or  trace 
on  her  countenance."' 

His  excellency  added  a  piece  of  gr^uitous  flattery  on  his 
own  account,  which,  from  its  excessive  grossness,  would 

*  '*  Her  majesty  hath  been  very  sick  this  night,*^  writca  sir  Thomas  Smith, 
to  Bur\e\gV\i  ^^  v>  \V\«i  m^  lord  of  Leicester  did  watch  with  her  all  night.** 
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have  been  regarded  by  any  lady  less  vain  than  Elizabeth, 
as  downright  impertinence.  ^^  That  for  his  own  part,  he 
rejoiced,  no  less  at  the  accident  than  the  cure,  for  it  was  a 
sort  of  malady  which  shewed  that  her  youth  was  not  yet 
passed,  nor  ready  to  pass  away  for  a  long  time,  and  that  it 
nad  so  greatly  improved  her  charms,  that  she  could  never 
be  in  a  better  plight  for  matrimony  than  at  present,  nor 
more  likely  to  fulfil  the  hopes  of  the  nation,  by  continuing 
her  illustrious  line ;"  therefore,  he  besought  her  no  longer 
to  delay  her  own  happiness,  but  to  come  to  a  fiEtvourable 
decision  on  the  proposal  of  the  duke.^ 

She  rejoined,  witn  a  smile,  ^^  That  she  had  not  expected 
that  his  excellency  had  come  to  speak  on  that  subject,  just 
then;  but  rather  to  announce  tne  accouchement  of  the 
most  Christian  queen,  for  already  there  was  a  report  in 
liondon  that  she  had  borne  a  fair  son,  and  she  prt^ed  to 
God  that  it  might  be  so."  The  report  was  unfounaed,  for 
the  queen  of  Irance  brought  forth  a  daughter  on  the  27th 
of  October. 

La  Mothe  Fenelon  waited  on  Elizabeth  to  announce  to 
her  the  birth  of  the  little  princess,  to  assure  her  of  the  con- 
tinued devotion  of  the  duke  of  Alen9on,  to  inquire  her  in- 
tentions with  regard  to  his  proposal,  and  to  inform  her  of 
the  sentence  passed  by  the  parliament  of  France  against  the 
late  admiral  and  his  confederates,  Briquemont  and  Ca- 
▼agnes.  The  two  last  had  been  executed  in  the  presence 
of  the  king,  his  mother,  brethren,  and  the  king  of  Navarre, 
by  torch-light,  the  same  day  that  the  yoimg  queen  of  France 
had  made  the  sanguinary  monarch,  Charks  IX.,  the  father 
of  his  first-bom  child. 

Elizabeth  was  already  well  informed  of  a  fact  that  had 
filled  every  heart  with  horror  and  disgust ;  and  in  her  reply 
to  the  ambassador,  she  alluded  to  3ie  circumstance  with 
dignified  and  deserved  censure.  She  said,  ^^  that  his  ma- 
jesty could  not  have  wished  more  for  the  safety  of  the 
aueen,  and  her  happy  delivery,  than  she  had  done ;  that 
le  could  have  desired  that  his  felicity  had  been  rendered 
more  complete  by  the  birth  of  a  dauphin,  but,  nevertheless,. 
the  little  princess  would  be  very  welcome  in  the  world,  and 
she  prayed  God  to  give  her  happiness  equal  to  her  illustrious 
rank  and  descent ;  and  as  she  felt  assured  that  she  would 

*  Depeches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  r. 
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be  fiur  and  good,  she  regretted  that  her  royal  £ather  should 
have  poUut^  the  day  of  her  birth  by  so  sad  a  spectacle,  as 
that  which  his  majestr  had  gone  to  see  in  the  Greve ;"  and 
called  upon  the  amoassador  f(Mr  an  explanation  of  that 
circumstance. 

Heartily  ashamed  of  the  conduct  of  his  sovereign^  and  too 
honest  to  defend  it.  La  Mothe  Fenelon  only  observed^ 
**  that  the  day  had  been  marked  by  some  evil,  as  well  as 
much  happiness ;  and  that  his  master  would  not  have  as- 
sisted at  such  an  act,  if  he  had  not  had  the  example  of  other 
great  kings  on  similar  occasions.'^* 

In  respect  to  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  Elizabeth  said  ^  that  she 
had  not  yet  received  a  reply  to  the  last  proposition  that  had 
been  made  by  her  amba^dor,  for  which  she  had  long 
waited ;  and  that  the  picture  of  the  state  of  France,  as  re- 
presented by  him,  filled  her  with  extreme  horror,  for  it 
seemed  that  everything  was  done  agunst  those  of  her 
own  religion.  As  for  the  condemnation  of  the  admiral  and 
the  others,  if  their  ruin  were  the  safety  of  the  king  of 
France,  no  one  could  be  more  glad  than  herself  that  mey 
were  dead." 

On  the  12  th  of  November,  Michel  de  Castelnau,  sieur  de 
Mauvissiere,  came  over  to  solicit  Elizabeth  to  accept  the 
o£Sce  of  godmother  to  the  infant  princess  of  France,  in 
conjunction  with  the  empress.  She  gave  him  his  first  audi- 
ence at  Hampton  Court ;  on  which  occasion  he  was  pre- 
sented by  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  and  was  most  jnacioosly 
received  by  the  queen.  He  was  the  bearer  of  five  letten 
to  her  majesty — fix>m  the  kins,  the  queen,  the  queen  mo- 
ther, monsieur,  and  the  duke  of  Alen9on.  The  fint  four  he 
delivered  to  her  majesty  after  he  had  recited  his  credence, 
but  reserved  that  nt>m  Alen9on  till  after  the  buainesB^ 
on  which  he  came,  had  been  discussed.  The  queen  ex- 
pressed her  fall  appreciation  of  the  compliment  that  was 
paid  her  on  this  occasion,  and  said,  ^^  that  she  took  it  as  aa 
especial  mark  of  the  king's  firiendship,  that  he  should  wish 
her  to  be  his  gossip  (commdre),  for  which  she  b^ged  to 
thank  him,  and  the  royal  mother,  grandmother,  anduncles 
of  the  petite  madamey  with  much  affection."  She  then 
made  particular  inquiries,  as  to  what  would  be  done  by  the 
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emnresB  on  this  occaaon,  and  what  princeflB  she  would  send 
as  ner  representative  to  perform  tnis  office  for  her;  and 
went  on  to  say,  <<that,  for  herself,  she  was  at  a  loss  for  a 
person  of  sufficient  rank  to  send  on  her  part" 

The  countess  of  Lenox,  as  her  nearest  relation,  and  the 
first  lady  of  the  blood  royal,  would  have  been  a  proper  sub- 
stitute on  this  occasion ;  but  her  immediate  connexion  with 
the  aueen  of  Scots,  and  the  in&nt  lung  James,  deterred 
Elizabeth  firom  allowing  her  to  proceed  to  France ;  and  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  jealousy,  of  any  other  lady  of  the 
court,  whom  she  might  have  selected  for  this  office,  Elizabeth 
chose  to  be  represented  by  a  male  proxy,  at  the  baptism  of 
the  infimt  princess  of  France,  mlliam  Somerset,  earl  of 
Worcester,  a  catholic,  was  the  nobleman  despatched  by  her 
on  this  mission;  and  her  godmother's  gift  was  a  font  of 
pure  gold. 

The  queen  kept  her  wily  statesman,  Walsingham,  in 
France,  as  her  ambassador,  while  her  abstnd  marriage  treaty 
was  negotiating.  He  was  eager  for  his  recall,  and  nis  wife 
beset  the  queen,  frequently  with  tears  and  lamentations,  that 
she  would  permit  him  to  come  back.  At  last  the  clerk  of  the 
council,  sur  Thomas  Smith,  obtained  a  promise  to  that 
effect,  in  a  dialogue  related  by  him,  in  wnich  he  g^ves  a 
fflimpse  of  queen  Elizabeth  at  her  council  board,  not  in  the 
lormal  discussion  of  business,  but  in  a  little  fiuniliar  chat, 
while  official  papers  were  receiving  her  signature : — 

**  At  the  signing  of  her  majesty's  letters  to  you,"  writes  he 
to  Walsingham,  *^  this  morning,  I  said  to  the  queen — 

*^  ^  Madam,  my  lord  ambassador  looks  now  to  have  some 
word  from  your  majesty,  respecting  his  return,  it  would 
comfort  him  very  much. 

**  *  Well,'  said  the  queen,  •  he  shall  come.' " 

**  *  Yea,'  quoth  I,  ^  but  the  poor  gentleman  is  almost  dis- 
otiayed ;  your  maje^y  hath  heard  enough  with  what  grief 
he  doth  tarry  there.' " 

**  *  Well,'  said  the  queen,  *  you  may  write  to  him  that  he 
shall  come  home  shortly — ^we  think,  with  my  lord  of  Wor- 
cester.' " 

'^  I  said,  'indeed  my  lord's  train  would  be  the  more  ho- 
nourable, if  he  had  one  ambassador  to  go  with  him,  and 
another  to  return  with  him.' " 

'^'Yea,'  saith  her  majesty,   'but  there  be  some  make 
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excuses  that  they  would  not  go ;  but  their  excuses  shall 
not  serve  them.' 

*^  I  thanked  her  majesty,  and  came  my  ways ;  for  she 
hasted  to  '  go  a-watting  with  her  ladies,  because  it  was  a 
frost'  It  was  in  the  pleasances  of  Hampton  Court,  she 
was  anxious  to  walk  that  ^frosty  December  morning.'  She 
hath  appointed  Mr.  Carew,  as  the  French  ambassador,  '  but 
he  maketh  great  labour  to  the  contrary,  by  her  ladies  of  the 
privy  chamber ;  yet,  as  I  perceive  by  her  last  speech,  he  is 
to  succeed  you.'  Yet,  in  the  same  letter,  he .  says  of  the 
queen,  *ye  know  how  long  we  be  here  a-resolving,  and 
how  easy  to  be  altered.'"* 

Walsingham  was  still  detained.  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
whom  he  had  urged  to  plead  for  the  appointment  of  a  sub- 
stitute, writes  thus  to  Burleigh  on  the  subject  :* — "  I  once 
again  have  moved  the  queen's  majesty  for  Mr.  Dale's 
ffoing,  and  still  she  saith,  ^  there  are  other  matters  between 
her  highness,  and  the  duke  (d'Alen9on),  which  it  is  not  fit 
Dale  should  be  made  privy  unto.'  Howsoever  the  matter 
is,  I  know  not  the  reason ;  but,  I  perceive,  as  yet,  neither 
his  preparation,  nor  the  loss  which  he  is  like  to  sustain,  nor 
the  ^ef  of  Mr.  Walsingham,  can  make  her  majesty  sign 
anything  that  appertaineth  to  his  going."  Smitn  went  on 
to  tell  the  queen  that  he  had  expressed  a  wish  to  Burleigh, 
that  he  would  return.  "Beshrew  you,"  said  she,  "wny 
did  you  send  for  him  ?''  "  Marry,"  replied  the  secretary, 
**  madam,  I  did  wish  he  were  here  at  the  departing  of  my 
lord  of  Worcester,  to  make  perfect  all  things ;  first  with 
France,  and  then  with  my  lora  of  Desmond  into  Ireland." 
**  Why,"  rejoined  the  queen,  "  I  knew  before,  he  would 
take  physic  at  London,  and  then  recreate  himself  awhile  at 
Tongs.  I  beshrew  you,  for  sending  for  him."  "There  is 
no  hurt  done,"  quoth  the  secretary,  agaui ;  "  madam,  I  will 
send  him  word  again  this  night,  what  your  majesty  doth 
say;  and  I  think  then  he  will  not  be  hasty  to  come, 
although  I  wish  he  were  here.  And  then,"  continued  he, 
**  I  had  begun  some  instructions  for  my  lord  of  Worcester, 
if  any  such  questions  were  asked  of  him ;  for  such  a  noble- 
man may  not  seem  to  be  dumb,  or  ignorant  of  your  high- 

*  Perfect  Ambassador,  by  sir  D.  Digges.  Letter  of  sir  T.  Smith  to  Wal- 
singham, p.  3ft\,  DeccxotoftT  \l»  1572. 

•  SmilYi's  liquet  to  'B\w\€\^,\sv'^  rv^V^Vv  ^,  449. 
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ness's  pleasure^  in  such  things  as  may  be  asked.  Otherwise, 
I  think  it  be  not  your  majesty's  pleasure,  that  he  should 
meddle  in  those — diat  is,  for  the  French  that  be  here,  the 
marriage,  and  the  traffic."  All  these  her  majesty  liked 
well,  but  woman-like,  said,  ^^  that  she  would  have  the  mar- 
riage first"  After  Smith  had  submitted  to  her  majesty 
some  other  matters  of  business,  she  bade  him  tell  Burleigh, 
'^  that  the  count  Montgomeri,  and  the  vidame,  had  been  with 
her,  and  urged  her  to  send  Hawkins,  or  some  other,  with  a 
supply  of  powder  to  Rochelle,  for  the  besieged  Huguenots, 
under  colour  of  its  being  driven  there  by  stress  of  weather ; 
but,"  she  said,  "  that  she  knew  not  how  to  do  that,  havinc; 
been  solicited  by  the  French  ambassador  not  to  aid  them. 
**  Her  majesty,"  adds  Smith,  ♦*  prays  you  to  think  of  it,  and 
devise  how  it  may  be  done,  for  she  thinks  it  necessary ; 
and  if  it  were  done,  count  Montgomeri  possibly  would  end 
his  life  there,  being  weary  of  this  idle  life  here."^ 

In  this  brief  detail  of  the  consultation  between  Elizabeth 
and  her  secretary  of  state,  given  by  himself,  to  his  colleague, 
Burleigh,  we  have  a  specimen  of  ner  manner  of  transacting 
business  with  her  ministers,  and  a  proof  of  the  twofold 
treachery  of  her  political  conduct  She  could  not  send 
the  supplies  to  the  gallant  Rochcllers,  without  infringing 
her  friendly  treaty  with  the  king  of  France ;  but  she  is  de- 
sirous that  Burleigh  should  devise  some  underhand  method 
of  sending  it,  nevertheless ;  not  from  zeal  to  the  cause  of 
protestantism,  but  in  the  hope  that  she  may,  by  that  means, 
get  rid  of  her  inconvenient  friend,  the  Huguenot  agitator, 
Montgomeri. 

When  the  earl  of  Worcester,  and  the  splendid  ambassade 
she  had  commissioned  to  assist  at  the  christening  of  the 
little  princess  of  France,  sailed,  the  Huguenots,  despairing 
of  further  encouragement  from  queen  Ehzabeth,  sent  a 
squadron  to  sea,  for  the  purpose  oi  intercepting  her  envoy, 
and  making  spoil  of  the  rich  presents  with  which  his  ship 
was  freighted.  They  narrowly  missed  their  object,  but 
took  and  plundered  two  of  the  attendant  vessels,  and  killed 
some  of  the  passengers.^ 

Elizabeth  was  much  exasperated  at  this  outrage ;  but  as 
it  was  attributed  to  pirates,  she  sent  a  fleet  to  clear  the 
channel  of  all  cruisers,  and  utterly  refused  to  assist  the  brave 

'  Letterof  Smith  to  Burleigh,  in  Wright.  '  Camden. 
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Rochellen  with  further  supplies.  She  was  now  <m  the  most 
affectionate  terms  with  those  bites  nairs  of  history — Cathenue 
de  Medicis,  and  Charles  IX.,  and  appeared  to  regard  die 
hopeful  boYy  Alen9on9  as  her  future  husband.  She  agun 
discussed  the  expediency  of  an  interview,  and  received  his 
letters  with  all  due  regard.  The  reader  will  probably  haTe 
no  objection  to  see  a  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  Elixa- 
beth  was  addressed  at  this  period,  by  her  small  suitor : — 

FEA2f90u  Duke  or  ijLKNfON  to  Elizabsth  Qvkxh  or  VMm^ww^. 

**  Madame, 

*'  Whatsoever  I  bare  seen  or  heard,  of  the  declantion  70Q  hare  made,  of 
joor  good  affection  towards  our  marriage,  has  given  me  extreme  plcasue 
and  contentment,  and  alao,  that  it  has  j^eased  70a  to  plan  an  iBterriew  be- 
tween you  and  I,  which  is  a  thing  that  I  have  so  mnch  at  heart,  that  I  caa 
think  of  nothing  bat  to  do  all  that  may  be  possible,  forme  to  ei^y,  instantly, 
this  satisfactioo,  as  I  have  had,  for  a  length  of  time,  tbc  wish  of  offcriag 
Tery  humble  and  agreeable  service,  in  ofder  to  participate  in  your  good 
graces ;  of  this  I  have  always  aasored  yon  by  my  letters,  but  I  desire  to  eon- 
firm  it  to  voQ  by  word  of  month,  if  it  be  the  will  oi  God  that  this  interview 
shoold  take  place,  the  which  I  hope  will  be  in  such  a  manner,  and  so 
fiivoarable,  that  it  will  not  pass  over  without  the  utmost  pUsaanre  to  os  botb, 
as  well  as  an  advancement  that  will  lead  this  negotiation  to  a  good  eoB> 
elusion.  The  sieur  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  ambassador  of  the  king;  my  kxd 
and  brother,  resident  near  yoo,  has  charge  to  inform  yon  of  aome  paTf»fi«- 
matters,  to  him  I  remit  than. 

**  I  will  not  make  this  letter  longer  than  to  sav,  that  I  kias  your  hands  very 
humbly,  and  to  pray  God,  madame,  that  he  will  nave  you  in  his  holy  keepiag. 

**  From  St  Germain  en  Laye,  the  xx.  of  Febmary. 

**■  Tour  very  obedient  brother,  to  do  yon  aerviee, 

••  FauK^ra.**' 

The  apparent  earnestness  of  this  and  other  letters,  written 
by  Alen9on  to  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  induced  her,  at 
length,  to  sienify  her  consent  for  him  to  come  to  England. 
Scarcely  had  she  done  so,  when  the  election  of  his  brother 
Henry  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  caused  a  sudden  change  in 
her  purpose.  When  the  French  ambassador.  La  Mothe,  in- 
formed ner  of  this  event,  she  expressed  the  utmost  amaie- 
ment  at  the  news ;  and,  after  offering  her  congratnlatiocis, 
she  asked  many  questions,  in  a  breatn,  on  the  subject,  sadi 
as,  "  whether  the  emperor  would  take  offence ;  whether 
the  new  king  would  make  war  against  the  Turks,  or  against 
the  Muscovites ;  if  he  intendea  to  espouse  the  princess  of 
Poland,  and  if  he  would  leave  the  si^e  of  Rocnelle  to  go 

>  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  H.  Symonds,  Esq.,  of  Exeter,  for  the 
eommnnlcitiQin  of  this  eurioos  roywA  love-letter,  from  the  Rawlinaoo  M S&  in 
Bod\«an  L^Mran*  Oxtot^ 
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there  ?"  ^  This  last,  indeed,  he  did,  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  his  honour  as  a  general,  and  his  duty  to  his  royal 
brother.  The  young  Alen9on  succeeded  to  the  command, 
but  neither  possessed  his  military  talents,  his  experience, 
nor  the  confioence  of  the  armv. 

Alen9on  wrote  many  love  letters  to  the  queen,  from  the 
camp  before  Rochelle,  reiterating  his  desire  to  come  and 
throw  himself  at  her  feet'  Elizabeth  replied,  <^  that  her 
people  liked  not  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  if  he  came  to  woo  her  with  his  sword  stained  with 
protcstant  blood,  he  would  be  regarded  by  her  subjects 
with  horror ;  that  neither  she  nor  they  could  forget  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  which  haa  been  perpetrated 
at  a  marriage  festival"  She  ended  by  counselling  him  to 
use  his  influence  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  contend- 
ing parties  in  France.  Young  as  he  was,  Alen9on  was 
already  considered  a  troublesome  member  of  the  royal 
house  of  France,  and  had  acquired  the  jealousy  and  ill-will 
of  his  two  elder  brothers,  who  were  most  anxious  to  see 
him  removed  to  England.  It  had  been  predicted  to  Ca- 
therine de  Medicis,  by  a  soothsayer,  that  all  her  children 
were  bom  to  become  kings.  Francis  and  Charles  had  suc- 
cessively worn  the  regal  garland  of  France,  Henri  was  elected 
king  of  Poland, — what,  then,  remained  to  fulfil  the  augury, 
but  the  marriage  of  Alen9on  with  the  queen  of  Eng^ 
land? 

From  first  to  last  there  was,  however,  a  suspicion  that 
Elizabeth's  preference  for  Leicester  was  the  great  obstacle 
which  prevented  her  from  concluding  the  matrimonial 
trea^  with  the  young  French  prince.  Mauvissiere  ventured 
to  hint  as  much  to  the  queen,  during  his  embassy  in  1573. 
<'  Tell  your  master,^  replied  Elizabeth,  *^  that  I  will  never 
condescend  to  marry  my  subject,  or  make  him  my  com- 
panion." The  court  of  France,  after  this  ri^ht  royal 
declaration,  despatched  a  special  envoy,  of  high  rank, 
Chateauneuf,  to  solicit  the  queen  to  grant  a  safe  conduct 
for  the  royal  youth  to  come  and  woo  her  in  person,  and  the 
young  gentleman  seconded  the  request  with  letters,  which, 
to  use  Castelnau's  expression,  ^*  might  have  softened  a 

'  Dep6ehes  de  U  Mothe  Fenelon.  '  Cwnden. 
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frozen  rock," — they  only  increased  the  irresolution  of  Eli- 
zabeth.* 

The  state  of  the  maiden  court,  during  the  merry  month 
of  May  is  thus  described  by  the  gossiping  pen  of  Gilbert 
Talbot,  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  his  &thcr. 
It  presents  anything  but  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  jealousies, 
intrigues,  and  malignant  spirit  of  scandal  then  subsisting 
among  the  gorgeous  dames  and  statesmen,  young  and  old, 
by  whom  the  last  of  the  Tudor  monarchs  was  surrounded : — 

"  My  lord  of  Leicester  is  very  much  with  her  majesty, 
and  she  shews  him  the  same  great  good  affection  she  was 
wont ;  of  late,  he  has  endeavoured  to  please  her  more  than 
heretofore.  There  are  two  sisters  now  in  the  comt  that 
are  very  far  in  love  with  him,  as  they  long  have  been ;  my 
lady  Sheffield'  and  Frances  Howard,  they  (striving  who 
shall  love  him  the  best)  are  at  great  wars  with  each 
other,  and  the  queen  thinketh  not  well  of  them,  and  not 
the  better  of  him ;  for  this  reaison  there  are  spies  over 
him.  My  lord  of  Oxford  is  lately  grown  into  great  credit, 
for  the  queen's  majesty  d^lighteth  more  in  nis  person, 
his  dancing,  and  his  valiantness,  than  any  other.  I  think 
the  earl  of  Sussex  doth  back  him  all  he  can,  and  were  it 
not  for  his  (Oxford's)  fickle  head,  he  would  pass  all  of  them 
shortly.  My  lady  Burleig;h  has  declared  herself,  as  it  were, 
jealous.  (Aiy  lady  Burleigh's  daughter  had  married  Ox- 
ford, who  used  her  cruelly;  she  was,  probably,  jealous  of  the 
queen's  coquetries  wdth  her  daughter's  husband.)  Tlie 
queen  has  not  been  a  little  offended  with  her,  but  now  she 
is  reconciled.  At  all  these  love  matters  my  lord  treasurer, 
Burleigh,  winketh,  and  will  not  meddle  any  way." 

"  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  vice-chamberlain,"  pimmes 
young  Talbot,  "  is  sick  still,  it  is  thought  he  will  hardlv  re- 
cover his  disease,  the  queen  goeth  almost  every  day  to  see 
how  he  doth.     Now,  there  are  devices  (chiefly  by  Leicester) 

'  A  curious  specimen  of  the  characteristic,  *'  she  would  and  she  wooM 
not,"  of  this  princess,  appears  in  a  recently-discovered  letter  of  instructioD* 
written  by  heron  the  subject  of  this  safe-conduct  for  the  duke  d'AIen^on,  to 
Dr.  Dale,  one  of  her  resident  ministers  at  Paris,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  learned  research  of  Francis  Worship,  Esq. — Archaeoloffia,  roL  xi?iii* 
l)p.  393—398. 

'  Daughters  of  lord  William  Howard  of  EfiBoffham.  The  secret  marriage 
of  Leicester  with  lady  Sheffield  took  place  soon  a^er. 
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to  make  Mr.  Edward  Dyer  as  great  as  ever  was  Hatton ;  for 
now,  in  this  time  of  Hatton's  sickness,  the  time  is  conve- 
nient Dyer  was  lately  sick  of  a  consumption,  in  great 
danger,  and  (as  your  lordship  knows)  has  been  in  disgrace 
this  two  years.  The  queen  was  made  to  believe  that  his 
sickness  came  because  of  her  displeasure  towards  him,  so 
that  unless  she  would  forgive  him,  he  was  not  like  to  re- 
cover ;  and  hereupon  her  majesty  has  forgiven  him,  and  sent 
unto  him  a  very  comfortable  message.  Now  he  has  recovered 
again,  and  tms  is  the  beginning  of  the  device.  These 
thincs  I  hear  of  such  young  fellows  as  myself." 

We  are  told  by  Howes,  in  his  edition  of  Stowe,  that  in 
the  15th  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Edward  Vere,  earl  of 
Oxford,  presented  her '  with  a  pair  of  gloves  ornamented 
with  four  tufts  of  rose-coloured  silk,  and  so  deliciously 
scented,  that  she  called  it  *^  the  earl  of  Oxford's  perfume ;" 
and  when  she  sat  for  her  portrait  invariably  wore  those 
iayourite  ornaments.  This  weak-minded  young  peer,  pre- 
suming on  the  favour  of  the  queen,  and  his  all-powerful  posi- 
tion, as  the  son-in-law  of  jBurleigh,  grossly  insulted  the 
accomplished  sir  Philip  Sidney,  before  the  French  ambas- 
sador, in  the  Tennis-court,  by  calling  him  a  puppy.  Sir 
Philip  retorted,  with  cutting  scorn,  "  that  all  the  world 
knew  that  dogs  were  the  parents  of  puppies,"  and  added  his 
defiance.  Oxford  had  no  mclination  to  measure  swords  with 
the  gallant  Sidney^  and  the  privy  council  interfered  to  pre- 
vent the  encounter,  but,  as  Sidney  insisted  on  an  apology,  or 
personal  satisfaction,  her  majesty  was  entreated  to  interpose. 

Elizabeth  sent  for  sir  Philip,  and  told  him  "  that  there  was 
a  great  difference  in  degree,  between  earls  and  private  gen- 
tlemen, and  that  princes  were  bound  to  support  the  no- 
bility, and  to  insist  on  their  being  treated  with  proper 
respect."  Sir  Philip  replied,  with  a  noble  spirit  of^  inde- 
pendence, "that  place  was  never  intended  to  privilege 
wrong — witness  herself,  who,  sovereign  though  she  were, 
must  be  content  to  govern  by  the  laws."  In  respect  to  his 
adversary's  superior  station,  he  besought  her  majesty  to 
remember,  "  that,  although  the  earl  were  a  great  lord,  yet 
was  he  no  lord  over  him,  and  that  the  difference  of  degrees 
between  free  men,  entitled  him  of  the  highest  rank  to  no 
other  homage  than  precedency."  He  then  reminded  her 
of  her  father's  poUcy,  in  giving  the  gentry  free  ^\N5k  'ssSsi 
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appeal  to  the  throne  against  the  oppression  of  the  gnmdees, 
finding  it  wisdom^  by  me  stronger  combinAtion  of  nnmben^ 
to  keep  down  the  greater  in  power. 

Elizabeth  testified  no  displeasure  at  the  boldness  of  her 
intrepid  young  courtier,  yet  he  soon  after  retired  into  die 
country,  where  he  employed  his  leisure  in  the  composition 
of  his  elegant  romance,  tne  ^^  Arcadia."' 

Elizabeth  left  Greenwich,  on  the  14th  of  July,  for  her 
summer  progress  into  Kent  Her  first  visit  was  to  aidi- 
bishop  Parker,  at  Croydon,  where  she  spent  a  week,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Orpington,  the  seat  of  sir  Percifal 
Hart  She  was  welcomed,  at  this  manmon,  by  a  nymph, 
who  personated  the  genius  of  the  house,  and  was  con- 
ducted  through  several  chambers,  contrived  to  represent, 
by  scenic  effect,  the  panorama  of  a  sea  fight,  'which,*  aajs 
the  quaint  topographer,  by  whom  the  incident  is  recorded, 
'  so  much  obliged  the  eye  of  this  princess,  with  the  charms 
of  delight,  that,  on  leavmg  the  house,  she  bestowed  on  its 
roaster  the  soubriquet  of  *  Barque  Hart,'  in  allusion  to  the 
barques  and  ships  she  had  seen  in  his  pageant."  ' 

After  praising  the  hospitality  of  the  loyal  squires  of 
Kent,  Elizabeth  entered  Sussex,  and,  on  the  9th  of  August, 
reached  the  house  of  Mr.  Guildford.  The  modem  tourist 
will  scarcely  forbear  fit)m  smiling  at  the  following  mar- 
vollous  description,  from  the  pen  of  Burleigh^  of  the  peiib 
of  Elizabeth's  journey  through  these  counties : — "  The 
queen  had  a  hard  beginning  of  her  prepress  in  the  wfld  of 
Kent,  and,  lately,  in  some  part  of  Sussex,  where  smelj 
were  more  dangerous  rocks  and  yalleys,  and  much  worse 
ground  than  in  the  peak."^  They  were  then  bending 
towards  the  Rye,  on  the  way  to  Dover,  which  was  to  be  the 
next  resting-place,  and  where  the  premier  trusted  to  have 
amends  for  their  rugged  pilgrimage. 

*  The  moral  beauty  of  the  sentiments  set  forth  by  the  inustrious  Sidney,  iB 
the  **  Arcadia,''  affords  a  noble  contrast  to  the  MachiaTelian  poHcy  that  ruled 
the  court  and  cabinet  of  Elizabeth.  Two  attraetive  KtUe  Tolames,  of  ei' 
quisite  maxims,  have  been  culled,  by  the  accomplished  author  of  **  Thaddcot 
of  Warsaw,"  from  the  writings  of  sir  Philip  Sidney,  enriched  with  bcr  own 
editorial  notes  and  observations,  and  were,  many  years  ago,  published  under 
the  title  of  **  The  Aphorisms  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney."  It  is  with  great  plee- 
anre  we  learn,  that  Miss  Jane  Porter  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  this  beau- 
Ciful  work,  with  many  additions,  which  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 

*  Hasted's  History  of  Kent. 
*  'RuT\e\^%\aV\«i  va  ^«  «KxV  ^  Shtew&bury,  in  Strypt. 
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Either  at  Mr.  Guildford's  house^  or  at  Dover>  Qizabeth  gave 
audience  to  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  vrho  presented  letters  from 
the  king  of  France^  and  her  former  suitor,  Heniy  of  Valois, 
requestmg  her  to  grant  the  latter  free  passage  of  the  sea,  on 
his  voyage  to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom.  She  replied, 
**  that  to  the  persons  of  the  king  of  Poland  and  his  train  in 
ordinary,  and  his  furniture  and  effects,  she  would  willingly 
guarantee  her  protection,  either  with,  or  without  safe  con- 
duct, if  the  wind  threw  them  on  her  coast,  and  that  they 
should  be  treated  as  well  and  honourably  as  if  they  haa 
landed  on  the  coast  of  France,  or  in  his  own  dominions; 
but  as  to  his  men-at-arms,  she  would  freely  tell  him  that  she 
would  not  let  them  pass ;"  and,  with  a  bitter  allusion  to  the 
aflfront  she  had  received  in  the  late  matrimonial  negotiation, 
she  added  ^Uhat  the  king,  and  queen-mother  of  France,  and 
even  the  prince,  had  undoubtedly  had  a  great  inclination 
for  the  marriage,  but  that  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  for  the 
sake  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  his  niece,  had  found  means  to 
break  it,  and  if  he  had  had  sufficient  credit  to  do  that,  he 
might  have  as  much  in  things  of  less  consequence,  and 
would  possibly  attempt  some  enterprise  in  favour  of  his 
niece,  if  so  mauy  soldiers  were  allowed  to  land  in 
Eneland." 

La  Mothe  Fenelon  said,  "  her  majesty  must  pardon  him, 
if  he  reminded  her,  that  it  was  herself,  and  the  people  who 
were  about  her,  who  had  interrupted  and  prevented  her 
marriage  with  the  king  of  Poland,  and  not  the  cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  who  had  always  acted  according  to  the  wishes  of 
their  most  Christian  majesties,  and  counselled  them  for  the 
advancement  of  their  honour  and  power  to  which  that 
marriaee  would  have  conduced,  ana  also  he  had  hoped 
much  from  it  for  the  relief  of  the  queen  of  Scotland,  both 
personally,  and  in  settling  the  affairs  of  her  realm."  * 

Among  the  amusing  incidents  connected  with  Elizabeth's 
Kentish  progress  is  the  circumstance  of  the  learned  and 
amiable  archbishop  Parker  considerately  sending  her  pre- 
mier, Burleigh,  sundry  tracts  and  treatises,  illustrative  of  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  the  places  on  the  road,  that  he 
might  be  prepared  to  answer  the  questions,  her  majesty 
would  be  sure  to  ask  him,  respecting  every  feature  of  tlie 
country ;  and  as  she  fancied  he  was  a  man  possessed  of  the 

^  DepOches  de  Fenelon,  vol.  v.  p.  389. 
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deepest  knowledge  and  research  on  all  subjects,  it  voald 
not  be  desirable  for  her  to  find  him  at  a  loss  on  this.  My 
lord-treasurer  appears  to  have  required,  what  the  Eton  bop 
term,  a  good  deal  of  cramming  on  this  occasion,  for  the  ardb- 
bishop  had  privately  sent  him  before  **  Lambarde's  Topo- 
graphical Discourse  of  Kent,**  and  now  in  addition,  ^^  die 
Aniiquitates  liritannica,  and  the  new  preface,  intended  by 
Lambarde  to  be  added  to  his  history  of  Kent,  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Wotton/*  at  whose  house  her  majesty  intended 
to  halt ;  therefore  the  archbishop  prayed  Burleigh  not  to  let 
him  know  that  he  had  this  preface  in  his  possession.*  He 
also  sent  him  a  curious  history  of  Dover.  Parker  had 
made  notes  in  all  these  works  for  Burleigh's  better  instruc- 
tion in  his  duty  of  antiquarian  cicerone  to  their  royal  mis- 
tress on  the  progress.  To  these  Burleigh  added  his  own 
corrections,  where  his  quick  eye  detected  errors  or  over- 
sights, and  sent  the  treatises  back  to  the  archbishop  with 
his  revise.' 

From  Dover,  the  queen  proceeded  to  Canterbury,  where 
she  arrived  September  3rd.  She  was  met  at  Folkestone  by 
the  archbishop  Parker,  lord  Cobham,  and  a  gallant  com- 
pany of  the  chivalry  of  the  county,  who  conducted  her  to 
the  "city  with  great  respect.  One  of  her  MS.  wardrobe  boob 
bears  record  of  the  following  minor  mishap  that  befel  her 
majesty  on  that  day. 

"  At  Mr.  llawkes's,  lost  from  the  queen's  majesty's  hat 
one  small  fish  of  ^old,  with  a  diamond  in  it.  Srd  of  Sep- 
tember, anno  16."' 

It  is  well  known,  that,  out  of  compliment  to  her  royal 
French  suitor,  the  due  d'Alcn^on,  Elizabeth  cherished  the 
jewelled  similitude  of  a  firog  m  her  bosom,  in  the  fonn 
of  a  brooch ;  but  whether  this  petit  pcisson  of  gold,  ^ 
which  she  adorned  her  hat,  was  emblematical  of  any  of  he 
numerous  train  of  lovers,  we  presume  not  to  decide. 

Elizabeth  was  lodged  in  the  ancient  episcopal  palace 
St.  Augustine,  where  she  and  all  her  ladies,  ofiScers  of  sta 
and  the  members  of  her  council,  were  entertained  at  f 
sole  expense  of  the  archbishop.     ^Vhile  there,  a  new  en^ 
from  the  court  of  France,  Gondi,  count  de  Retz,  arri^ 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  her  majesty  that  her  juve 

^  'SvcVioW  "Ptojgcw^es.  *  Nichols.     Strvp«*s  Parker. 
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suitor,  AIen90D,  was  attacked  with  the  measles,'  which  ill- 
ness, his  royal  mamma  afterwards  declared,  had  obUterated 
the  traces  of  the  small-pox  from  his  countenance*' 

De  Retz,  though  a  Catholic,  accompanied  the  queen  to 
hear  the  service  of  the  church  of  England  in  the  cathedral, 
and  was  so  enraptured  with  the  music,  that  forgetful  of 
time  and  place,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  ^^  O  God,  I  think  no 
prince  in  Europe,  not  even  our  holy  father  the  pope,  ever 
neard  the  like."  Unfortunately  this  enthusiastic  sally  of 
the  musical  ambassador,  struck  a  discordant  chord  on  the 
ear  of  a  student  standing  near,  who  fiercely  rejoined — 
**  Ha  I  do  you  compare  our  queen  to  the  knave  of  Rome, 
and  even  prefer  him  to  her?"  Our  reader  will  remember 
that  defiances  of  the  pope,  were  at  that  time,  even  intro- 
duced into  the  versions  of  David's  psalms,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing specimen  of  Robin  Wisdom's  paraphrases  : — 

*'  Defend  us,  Lord,  by  tby  dear  word ; 
«  From  Pope  and  Turk,  defend  us  Lord.** 

But  marshal  de  Retz,  not  being  fully  aware  of  the  state  of 
excited  zeal,  which  then  pervaded  protestant  England,  took 
great  umbrage  at  the  incivility  ot  the  remark,  and  com- 
plained to  some  of  her  majesty's  councillors,  who  were 
present  These  made  light  of  it,  entreating  him  ^^  to  take 
It  patiently,  for  the  boys,"  said  they,  "  do  call  him  so,  and 
the  Roman  Antichrist  too."  ^*  He  departed,  with  a  sad 
countenance,"  says  bishop  Parkhurst,  by  whom  this  charac- 
teristic trait  of  the  spirit  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  related.' 
Notwithstanding  the  afiront  he  had  received  in  the 
cathedral,  the  ambassador  dined  at  the  archbishop's  palace 
with  the  queen.  After  dinner  he  had  much  discourse  with 
lier  on  matrimony  and  politics.*  The  queen's  birth-day 
occurring  while  she  was  a^  Canterbury,  was  celebrated  with 
the  greatest  festivity  by  Parker,  who  gave  a  magnificent 
banquet,  on  that  occasion,  to  her  majesty,  and  her  court  and 
council  The  archbishop  feasted  them  in  his  great  hall, 
which  had  been  newly  repaired  and  decorated  for  the  occa- 
^n.  Her  highness  was  seated  in  the  midst,  in  a  marble 
chair,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  having  two  French 
ambassadors  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  four  ladies  of 

'  Camden.  '  Despatches  of  Fenelon. 

'  In  a  letter  to  Gualter  of  Zurich*  «         *  Strype. 
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honour  at  the  other  end.  ^  The  aueen  was  served  hj  none 
but  nobles,  even  to  the  washing  oi  her  hands,"  sajs  raiker, 
^^  her  gendemen  and  guard  bnngmg  her  the  dishes.''  So 
grand  an  assembly  had  not  been  seen  since  Henry  YIEL 
and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  dined  in  that  hall  in  tnt  year 
1619. 

Elizabeth  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  entertainment  she 
received  from  the  munificent,  learned,  and  hospitable  ardi- 
bishop,  that  she  prolonged  her  stay  at  Canterbuiy  a  whole 
fortnight  She  went  to  church  every  Sunday  in  state,  to 
hear  both  sermon  and  evensong  while  she  stayed,  beii^ 
conducted  under  a  canopy  to  her  traverse  by  the  (ximmuDioQ 
board,  as  Parker  then  termed  the  altar. 

Of  Elizabeth,  it  is  recorded,  that  she  never  travelled  on 
a  Sunday,  but  made  a  point  of  resting  on  that  day,  and 
attending  divine  service  at  the  parish  church  nearest  to  her 
lodging.  A  good  and  edifying  custom ;  but  unfortunately 
her  respect  for  the  Sabbath  was  confined  to  the  act  of  joining 
in  public  worship,  for  the  rest  of  the  day  was  devoted  to 
sports  unmeet  for  any  Christian  lady  to  witness,  much  less 
to  provide  for  the  amusement  of  herself  and  court;  but 
Elizabeth  shared  in  the  boisterous  glee  with  which  they 
were  greeted  by  the  ruder  portion  of  the  spectators.  Bear 
and  bull-baitings,  tilts,  tourneys,  and  wrestling,  were  anumg 
the  noon-day  divertisements  of  the  maiden  majes^  m 
England — dancing,  music,  cards,  and  pageants  brought  up 
the  rear  of  her  sabbath  amusements.  These  follies  were 
justly  censured  by  the  more  rigid  reformers. 

In  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  harvest-home  festival,  in 
Berkshire,  was  still  celebrated  by  the  farmers  and  peasants 
with  rites  in  honour  of  Ceres,  whose  effigy  was  carried  oa 
the  top  of  the  last  load  of  com.'  A  custom  derived  fiom 
the  Roman  conquerors  of  the  islftnd. 

On  the  last  day  of  August,  Elizabeth  visited  Sandwich, 
where  her  reception,  if  less  magnificent  than  in  more 
wealthy  towns,  was  most  affectionate,  and  arranged  with 
exquisite  taste.  All  the  town  was  gravelled  and  strewn 
witn  rushes,  flowers,  flags,  and  the  like,  every  house  painted 
black  and  white,  and  garlanded  with  vine  branches,  sap- 
ported  on  cords  across  the  streets,  interspersed  with  gar- 
lands of  choice  flowers,  forming  a  bowered  arcade  for  ner 
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majesty  to  pass  under  to  her  lodgings — a  fine  newly  built 
house,  adorned  with  her  arms,  and  hung  with  tapestiy.^ 
The  town  orator  made  her  majesty  an  harangue,  which 
she  was  graciously  pleased  to  commend,  observing  **  that 
it  was  both  eloquent  and  well  handled.^  Then  he  pre- 
sented her  a  eold  cup,  worth  a  hundred  pounds,  which 
she  received  trom  the  mayor's  son.  The  orator,  who 
was  a  cleigyman,  presented  the  queen  also  with  a  Greek 
Testament,  which  she  received  very  thankfully,  and  it  is 
to  be  noted,  that,  even  in  this  maritime  town,  verses  were 
fixed  upon  every  post  and  comer,  the  same  as  at  Oxford ; 
and  at  the  entry  to  her  lodgings,  all  these  verses  were  put 
in  a  tablet,  and  hxms  up. 

The  next  day,  she  was  entertained  with  a  variety  of 
nautical  combats  in  boats,  and  the  storming  of  a  fort 
at  Stonor,  which  had  been  built  up  for  that  purpose.  The 
following  day,  Mrs.  Mayoress  and  ner  sister,  the  jurat's  wife, 
made  her  majesty  a  goodly  banquet  of  150  dishes,  in  the 
school-house,  and  the  schoolmaster  made  her  an  oration,  and 
presented  her  a  cup  of  silver  gilt,  with  a  cover  nearly  a  cubit 
nigh,  to  whom  Elizabeth  answered,  ^^  Gaudeo  me  in  hoe 
natam  esse^  ut  vobis  et  ecclesia  Dei  prossim^^^^  and  so  entered 
the  school-house,  where  she  was  very  merry,  and  ate  of  divers 
dishes,  without  any  assay ;  that  is,  she  shewed  her  confi- 
dence in  the  afiPection  of  her  loyal  mayoress  of  Sandwich, 
by  dispensing  with  the  usual  ceremony  of  having  the  dishes 
tasted  first  So  highly  did  she  approve  of  the  cookery 
withal,  that  she  caused  some  of  the  viands  to  be  reserved 
for  her  private  use,  and  ordered  them  to  be  carried  to  her 
lodgings. 

On  the  day  of  her  departure,  a  hundred,  or  six  score, 
children,  English  and  Dutch,  were  exalted  on  a  bank,  built 
up  of  turi^  and  spun  fine  baize  yam  for  the  amusement  of  her 
majesty,'  who  was  always  well  pleased  at  exhibitions  tending 
to  the  encouragement  of  the  industrious  classes.  The  im- 
provement of  manufactures,  and  the  establishment  of  crafi^ 
which  gave  employment  and  prosperity  to  the  great  body  of 
her  people,  were  always  leading  objects  with  Elizabeth,  and 

^  Corporation  of  Sandwich  Records,  by  Boys. 

'  I  am  glad  to  have  been  born  in  this  age,  that  I  may  aid  you,  and  the 
church  of  God. 
*  Records  of  the  Corporation  of  Sandwich,  by  W.  Boys. 
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to  those  ends  her  progresses  conduced.  The  royal  eye,  like 
sunshme,  fostered  the  seeds  of  useful  enteiprise^  and  it  was 
the  glory  of  the  last  of  the  Tudors^  that  she  manifested  a 
truly  maternal  interest  in  beholdii^  them  spring  up  and 
flourish.  At  her  departure,  Mr.  Mayor  presented  a  sup- 
plication for  the  haven  of  Sandwich,  which  she  took,  and 
promised  herself  to  read.  Burleieh^  Leicester,  Su^ex, 
and  the  lord-admiral,  also  promised  their  furtherance  in 
the  suit,  touching  the  improvement  of  the  haven. 

£Iizal)eth  visited  Rochester  on  her  homeward  route, 
towards  Greenwich,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  her  dock- 
yards, and  the  progress  of  her  naval  improvements  at 
Chatham.  She  spent  four  or  five  days  at  the  Crown  Lm, 
at  Rochester,  and  attended  divine  service  at  the  cathedral, 
on  the  Sunday.  She  afterwards  became  the  guest  of  a 
private  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Watts,  at  Bully-hill,  and 
gave  the  name  of  Siitis  to  his  mansion,  as  a  gracious  inti- 
mation that  it  was  all-sufficient  for  her  comfort  and  con- 
tentment 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

Elizabeth's  talents  as  a  peace-sovereign — Renews  the  treaty  with  Alen9on — 
Plans  an  interview  with  him — Her  progresses — Her  new  year's  gifts — 
Receives  three  night-caps  from  the  queen  of  Scots — Elizabeth's  anger  at 
Henry  IIL's  marriage — Note  to  her  godson — Anecdotes  of  her  private 
life — Her  costume — Presents  from  her  courtiers — Losses  in  her  wardrobe 
— Her  persecutions — Her  visit  to  Kenilworth— Offered  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Netherlands — Progress  into  Suffolk,  &c. — Her  letters  of  condolence 
— Her  visit  to  Norwich— Harsh  usage  of  her  host  at  Euston  hall — Her 
fiivoor  to  the  envoy  of  Alenyon — She  excites  Leicester's  Jealousy — Dis- 
covers Leicester's  marriage — Her  anger — Fancies  she  is  bewitched — Her 
council  deliberate  on  her  tooth-ache — Incognito  visit  of  Alen9on  (11019 
Anjou) — The  council  oppose  Elizabeth's  marriage  with  him — Her  irrita- 
tion, anxiety,  and  demurs— Characteristics  of  Elizabeth — Her  habit  of 
swearing — Discrimination  of  character — Her  patronage  of  Drake — Her 
letter  to  sir  Edward  Stafford — Second  visit  of  Anjou  to  England- 
Elizabeth's  loving  demeanour  to  him — Her  ladies  oppose  the  marriage — 
Elizabeth's  fondness  for  Anjou — Accompanies  him  part  of  his  journey 
homewards — Her  love- verses — Regrets  for  his  loss — Her  interview  with 
Edmund  Campian— Her  letter  to  Burleigh— Her  maids  of  honour — Her 
illegitimate  brother,  sir  J.  Perrot— His  insolent  speeches  regarding  her — 
She  refuses  to  sign  his  death-warrant — Her  cruel  uilge  of  Ireland. 

Elizabeth's  real  greatness,  was  as  a  peacensovereign  ; 
she  was  formed  and  fitted  for  domestic  government,  and  Iier 
admirable  talents  for  statistics  would  have  established  a 
golden  age  in  England,  if  she  had  been  contented  to  em- 
ploy her  energies,  wholly  as  a  civilizer.  Her  foreign  wars 
were  a  series  of  expensive  blunders,  injurious  to  commerce, 
little  conducive  to  the  military  glory  of  the  realm,  and 
attended  with  a  sacrifice  of  the  flower  of  the  English 
chivahy.    If  she  had  not  interfered  in  the  quarrels  between 
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Other  sovereigns  and  their  subjects^  there  would  have  been 
no  necessity  for  the  imposition  of  repeated  property-taxes 
on  her  own,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  needless  wars  in 
which  her  crooked  policy  entangled  her,  and  to  pay  the 
pensions  of  the  Scotch  patriots,  who  devoured  so  large  a 
portion  of  English  gold,  and  beguiled  her  into  the  un- 
gracious office  of  jailor  to  their  queen — an  <^oe  which 
entailed  upwards  of  eighteen  years  of  internal  discord  on  her 
realm,  planted  the  first  thorns  in  her  own  diadem,  and 
sullied  the  brightness  of  her  annals  with  stains  of  indeUble 
blackness. 

Alas  !  that  the  biographer  of  Elizabeth  should  be  com- 
pelled to  t\im  from  the  lovely  picture  of  an  enlightened 
female  sovereign,  smiling  on  the  labours  of  the  chimren  of 
her  own  subjects,  blended  with  those  of  the  little  Flemish 
refugees  in  the  Sandwich  school  of  indusdy,  to  depict  her 

E residing  like  Atropos,  over  racks  and  gibbets,  and  all  the 
orrible  panoply  of  religious  and  political  granny. 
Soon  after  Elizabeth's  return  nom  her  Kentish  progress, 
the  following  strange  circumstance  occurred:  a  craxy 
fanatic,  named  Peter  Burchet,  having  persuaded  himself 
by  the  misapplication  of  certain  scripture  texts,  that  it  was 
lawful  to  kill  all  who  opposed  the  gospel — ^that  is  to  say,  those 
who  took  a  different  view  of  church  government  from  the  fu- 
rious sect  to  which  he  belonged — wounded  the  ftmous  naval 
commander^  Hawkins,  with  his  dagger,  mistaking  him  for 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  whom  he  intended  to  dfiyatch  as 
an  enemy  of  the  Puritans.  The  queen  was  so  much  incensed 
at  this  outrage,  that  she  ordered  justice  to  be  done  on 
Burchet,  in  the  summary  way  of  martial  law^'  and  directed 
her  secretary  t(^  bring  tne  commission  to  her  afier  dinner 
for  her  signature.  Sussex,  her  lord  chamberlain,  wrote  in 
great  haste  to  Burleigh,  to  apprise  him  of  her  majesty's 
intention ;  and  that  he  and  ail  her  lords  in  waitiDg,  were 
in  consternation  at  the  royal  mandate.  *'  What  will  become 
of  this  act  afler  dinner,"  says  he,  ^  your  lordship  shall  hear 
to-ni^t*^  Her  prudent  counsellors  succeeded,  finally,  in 
convincing  her  majesty,  that  the  ceremony  of  a  trial  was 
necessary  before  an  Englishman  could  be  executed  &r  any 
ofience  whatsoever.  It  appears  almost  incredible,  that 
'^*    *  t^  ^y^fd^ing  sixteen  years,  should  require  to 
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be  enlightened  on  this  point;  and  to  be  informed,  that 
martial  law  was  only  used  in  times  of  open  rebellion.^ 

The  terror  of  the  plague  was  always  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  all  persons  m  the  sixteenth  century,  at  every  in- 
stance of  suaden  death.  One  day  in  November,  157S, 
queen  Elizabeth  was  conversing  with  her  ladies  in  her 
privy  chamber,  at  Greenwich  palace,  when,  on  a  si^dden, 
the  mother  of  the  maids  was  seized  with  illness,  and  expired 
directly  in  her  presence.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  much 
alarmed  at  this  circiunstance,  that  in  less  than  an  hour  she 
left  her  palace  at  Greenwich,  and  went  to  Westminster, 
where  she  remained.' 

The  year  1574  commenced  with  new  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  court  of  France,  to  conclude  the  matrimonial 
treaty  between  the  duke  of  Alen^ on  and  Elizabeth.  Mau- 
vissiere  arrived  in  January,  to  woo  the  queen  in  his  be- 
half, and  to  solicit  that  she  would  send  him  a  safe  conduct 
to  visit  her,  and  plead  his  own  cause.  In  a  recently  dis- 
covered letter,  from  Elizabeth  to  Dr.  Dale/  on  this  subject, 
she  exhibits  her  usual  caution  and  feminine  vacillation. 
She  says — 

'*  The  French  ambassador  sithens  the  retnm  of  onr  serrant  Randolph* 
liath  sundry  times  bad  access  unto  us,  requiring  our  answer,  whether  we 
could  allow  of  the  coming  orer  of  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  upon  the  Tiew  of  his 
portraiture,  brought  over  by  onr  said  servanL'* 

She  goes  on  to  state  ^  that  she  has  had  sundry  conferences 
with  her  council,  and  finds  they  were  of  omnion  that  it 
might  impair  the  amity  between  England  and  r  ranee,  if,  on 
coming,  there  should  be  no  liking  between  her  and  the 
duke ;  that  she  understood,  moreover,  that  a  firesh  enterprise 
i^eainst  Rochelle  was  intended,  and  new  jealousy  and  mis- 
liking  conceived  in  her  subjects'  hearts  against  the  match. 
That  she  had  represented  these  things  to  the  French  am- 
bassador, but  he  persisted  in  urging  her  to  grant  a  public 
interview  to  the  prince,  which  she  had  declined — **For 
that,"  pursues  her  majesty — 

'  Bnrchet  was  tried,  condemned,  and  hanged,  baring  first  killed  one  of  his 
keepers  with  a  billet  of  wood,  which  be  took  oatoin,  chimney.  He  had  his 
ngbt  hand  stricken  off  at  the  gallows  for  this  last  outrage,  and  died,  says 
flie  chronicler,  with  a  silent  reluctancy.    Camden.    Ellis'  Rc^al  Letters. 

*  La  MoUie  Fenelon,  roL  ii  P*  ^54. 

•  Communicated  by  Francis  Worship,  esq.,  F.  A^ 
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"  We  can  be  pat  in  no  comfort  by  those,  that  desire  most  our  marriage^ 
and  are  well  a£fected  to  the  crown«  who  haye  seen  the  yoang  gentlemsn, 
that  there  will  grow  any  satis&ction  of  our  persons ;  and  thermre  yoa  may 
say,  that  if  it  were  not  to  satisfy  the  earnest  request  of  oar  good  brother  tbe 
king,  and  the  queen,  his  moth^,  (whose  honourable  dealing  towards  as,  as 
well  in  seeking  as  himself  as  in  offering  unto  us  both  his  brethren,  ve 
cannot  but  esteem  as  an  in£Ulible  argument  of  their  great  good  wills  to- 
wards us,)  we  could  in  no  case  be  induced  to  allow  of  his  coming,  neitber 
pablicly  nor  priyately  ;  for  that  we  fear,  (notwithstanding  the  g^reat  protesta- 
tions he  and  his  mother  make  to  the  contrary,)  that  if  upon  the  intenriew, 
satis&ction  follow  not,  there  is  likely  to  ensue,  instead  of  straighter  amitj, 
disdain  and  unkindness.** 

Her  majesty,  however,  goes  on  to  say,  **  that  if  none  of 
these  doubts,  that  she  has  suggested,  will  deter  monsieur  le 
due  from  coming  over  in  some  sort  of  disguise ;  then  Dale 
is  to  tell  the  king  &om  her,"  that  she  wishes  that  the  gende- 
man  in  whose  company  he  may  come  over,  as  one  of  his 
followers,  may  not  be  a  person  of  such  high  rank  as  the 
duke  de  Montmorenci,  nor  accompanied  with  any  great 
train  ;  "  for,"  pursues  she,  "  if  there  follow  no  liking  be- 
tween us  after  a  view  taken  the  one  of  the  other,  the  more 
secretly  it  be  handled,  the  least  touch  will  it  be  to  our 
honours."  Elizabeth  concludes  this  amusing  piece  of  diplo- 
matic coquetry,  with  a  really  kind  request,  to  be  prefeired 
in  her  name  to  the  king  of  France  and  queen-mother,  in 
behalf  of  a  noble  protestant  lady,  a  daughter  of  the  due  de 
Montpensier,  then  an  eidle  for  conscience^  sake,  in  Ger- 
many, that  she  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  late  edict  The 
last  paragraph  does  Elizabeth  honour : — 

**  You  shall  therefore  say  unto  queen-mother  from  us,  that  we  deare  her 
to  join  yon  in  the  furtherance  of  this  suit  to  the  king  her  son,  oar  flood 
l>rother,  who  we  hope,  as  well  for  our  sakes,  as  that  the  gentlewoman  is  so 
near  of  blood  unto  her  children ;  and  that  it  is  a  natural  Tirtue,  inddent  to 
our  sex.  to  be  pitiful  of  those  that  are  afflicted,  will  so  tender  her  case,  as  bj 
her  good  means,  the  gentlewoman  shall  be  reUeved,  and  we  gratified ;  which 
we  shall  be  ready  to  requite,  as  the  occaaion  shall  serve  us."* 

The  plan  suggested  by  Elizabeth,  for  obtaining  a  private 
view  of  Alcn5on,  did  not  suit  the  policy  of  the  royal  family 
of  France,  whose  object  it  was  to  induce  her  to  commit 
herself  irrevocably  in  the  negotiation.  Charles  IX.  offered 
to  come  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Picardy,  ostensibly  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  bringing  his  brother  in  his  tram,  whom 
he  would  send  over  as  a  wooer,  in  grand  state,  to  Dover, 
whither  queen  Elizabeth  should  come  to  meet  him.  This 
plan  Elizabeth  afiectedly  declined,  as  too  decided  a  step^ 
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towards  a  suitor,  to  be  taken  by  a  maid.  The  truth  was,  she 
meant  to  receive  personally,  all  the  homage  and  flatteries  of 
a  new  lover,  witiiout  in  any  way  committing  herself  in 
public  opinion.  To  this  end,  she  proposed  that  Alen9on 
should  shp  over  from  the  coast  of  Picardy,  to  lord  Cobham's 
seat,  near  Gravesend,  from  whence  he  was  to  take  barge 
privately,  and  land  at  the  water  stairs  of  Greenwich  palace, 
where  she  would  be  ready  to  welcome  him,  with  all  the 
delights  her  private  household  could  afford.^ 

This  fine  scheme  was  cut  short  by  the  discovery  of  a 
political  conspiracy,  of  which  the  hopeful  youth  Alencon 
was  found  to  be  the  head.  The  quartan  ague  of  Charles  IX. 
was,  in  reality,  a  fatal  consumption;  and  all  his  people 
perceived  that  he  was  dropping  into  the  grave.  Alenfon, 
seeing  that  the  next  heir,  his  brother,  Henry,  king  of 
Poland,  was  absent,  began  to  intrigue  with  the  protestant 
leaders  to  be  placed  on  the  throne  of  France ;  which  plot 
being  discovered  by  his  mother,  he,  with  Henry  king  of 
Navarre,  were  committed  prisoners  to  the  castle  of  Vin- 
cennes. 

Alen9on  basely  betrayed  his  allies,  la  Mole  and  Cor-  , 
connas,*  and  the  whole  protestant  interest,  to  make  peace 
with  his  own  family.  Some  suspicion  existed  that  queen 
Elizabeth  herself  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  plot.  However 
this  might  be,  its  discovery  entirely  broke  off  the  marriage 
treaty  between  the  mature  queen,  and  the  ill-conditioned 
imp,  Alencon,  for  Catherine  de  Medicis  caused  La  Mothe 
to  ask  Elizabeth,  ^^  whether  she  had  received  so  ill  an  im- 
pression of  her  son,  that  she  would  not  go  on  with  the 
marriage  treaty  ?" 

To  which  Elizabeth  replied,  "  I  cannot  be  so  ungrateful 
as  to  think  ill  of  a  prince,  who  thinks  so  well  of  me,  but  I 
must  tell  you  decisively,  that  I  will  not  take  a  husband  with 
irons  on  his  feet." ' 

He  was  released  on  this  hint,  and  used  by  Elizabeth  as 
a  ready  tool  for  embarrassing  the  government  of  his  brother, 
as  the  head  of  a  middle  party. 

1  Despatches  of  La  Mothe  Feoeloo,  vol.  ti.  p.  56,  83,  98. 

'  They  were  soon  after  executed,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  Elizabeth. 

'  All  the  Protestants  despised  AleD9on  as  an  unprincipled  betrayer,  -who 
had  only  leagued  with  them  to  gain  their  secrets  for  the  information  of  the 
royal  family ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  in  earnest  when  he  desired,  by 
their  means,  to  circumvent  his  elder  brother,  Henry. 
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One  of  those  dialogues,  often  narrated  in  ambassadoTB' 
despatches  at  that  era,  took  place  between  die  viinn 
queen  and  La  Mothe,  after  the  death  of  Charles  DL  Tie 
aSairs  of  the  new  king,  Henry  HL,  then  absent  in  Poland, 
were  in  an  awkward  predicament;  and  his  &ithfiil  am- 
bassador, fearful  lest  her  majesty  of  England  might  retain 
some  spiteful  reminiscences  of  me  uncivil  mode  in  which 
Henry  had,  when  duke  of  Anjou,  broken  off  his  marriage 
with  her,  ventured  to  deprecate  her  wrath,  by  sayiDg, 
that  ^^  a  cloud  had  a  little  passed  between  his  new  sove* 
reign  and  her,  which  he  hoped  would  not  cast  any  blight 
on  their  alliance." 

The  queen,  who  wore  mourning  for  her  good  brother, 
Charles  IX.,  and  had  not  only  *^  composed  her  &ce  very 
strongly  to  grief  and  dolour,"  but  had  let  a  tear  fidl  on 
her  black  dress,  answered  this  speech  by  throwing  out  a 
hint,  that  another  marriage  proposal  iGrom  him  was  not  alto- 
gether unexpected  by  her  courtiers.  "  The  cloud  you  speak 
of,"  she  said,  to  the  ambassador,  ^^  has  wholly  passed  by, 
and  many  other  things  have  intervened,  which  have  made 
me  forget  all  the  past ;  indeed,  it  was  but  yesterday,  that 
one  of  my  people  observed  to  me,  ^  that  I  had  made  a  diffi- 
culty of  espousing  Henry,  because  he  was  not  a  king;  he 
was  at  present  doubly  king,*  therefore  I  ought  to  be  con- 
tent' I  replied,"  continued  queen  fllizabeth,  **  that  Heniy 
III.  had  always  been  right  royal,  but  that  a  matter  more 
high  than  crowns  had  parted  us ;  even  religion,  which  had 
often  made  crowned  heads  renounce  the  world  altc^ther, 
in  order  to  follow  God,  and  that  neither  I,  nor  the  king 
ought  to  repine  at  what  they  had  done."  * 

This  would  have  been  a  most  respectable  version  of  tlie 
afiair,  if  it  had  been  true ;  but,  of  course,  no  one  disputed 
the  turn  the  queen  chose  to  give  to  the  rupture  of  this 
absurd  marriage  treaty,  which,  notwithstanding  all  she  said 
regarding  religion,- she  was  desirous  of  renewing. 

Whether  &om  a  spirit  of  mischief,  or  from  a  downright 
blundering  want  of  tact,  inexcusable  in  a  queen,  who  inter- 
meddled so  restlessly  in  public  affairs,  Catherine  de  Medids 
A\Tote  to  queen  Elizabeth,  a  letter  of  apology  for  her  son's 

'  OfFrancehjinheritance^andofPolandbyelectioD.  He  ran  away  from  the 
Poles  'wYien  ^e  sncc^^ed  to  the  French  crown,  to  their  infinite  indignaCios. 
■  La  M.oUve  YeueVQn,  '^oV  V\.  v^.  \Vi ,  \^v>. 
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former  mdeness;  and  this  forced  the  English  queen  to  re- 
member most  unwillingly  all  impertinences  past,  which  she 
had  very  prudently  forgotten.  The  discussion  of  this  mal* 
apropos  apology,  occurred  in  July,  1574,  at  a  state  audience^ 
when  the  French  ambassador  delivered  to  the  maiden 
majesty  of  England,  the  first  credentials  addressed  to  her 
by  Henry  IQ.,  as  king  of  France.  Her  demeanour,  when 
she  took  the  packet,  was  a  part  got  up  with  her  usual  study 
of  staee  effect^  **  First,  on  opening  it,  she  threw  her  ^es  on 
the  signature,  and  heaved  an  audible  sigh,  at  finding 
Charles  no  longer;  she  then  observed  very  graciously,  *'that 
it  was  now  a  Henrt  that  she  found  there ;"  and  she  read  at 
length,  very  curiously,  the  said  letter.  What  she  found 
therein,  is  not  stated,  but  her  comments  on  its  contents  were 
original  enough.  ^^She  was  not,"  she  said,  ^^exacdy  a 
lioness ;  yet  she  allowed  she  had  the  temperament,  and  was 
the  issue  of  the  lion,  and  that  accordingly  as  the  king  of 
France  behaved  placably  to  her,  so  he  should  find  her  soft 
and  tractable,  as  he  could  desire ;  but  if  he  were  rough,  she 
shoidd  take  the  trouble  to  be  as  rude  and  ofiPensive  as  pos- 
sible.'] 

This  prelude  was  a  little  ominous,  and  Elizabeth  began 
to  give  angry  hints  of  a  circumstance,  which  would  probably 
interrupt  the  harmony  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  so  say- 
ing, she  put  into  the  ambassador's  hands,  the  letter  she  had 
lately  received  firom  queen  Catherine,  and  desired  him  to 
read  it  through.  He  declared  he  was  thoroughly  aghast, 
and  unable  to  guess  what  was  coming ;  however,  he  began 
to  read,  skipping  over  the  ciphered  portion,  and  read  on 
till  he  came  to  the  paragraph,  wherein  Catherine  apologised 
for  her  son's  eiddiness,  **  in  having  miscalled  her  English 
majesty,  and  hoped  that  she  would  not  bear  any  enmity  to 
him  on  that  account"  The  ambassador  declared  ^^that  he 
stopped  short,  and  looked  at  queen  Elizabeth,  but  he 
saw  she  had  not  got  her  speech  ready ;  and  she  bade  him,  ^so 
on,  and  finish  the  letter.' "  At  the  end,  the  execution  of  the 
count  de  Montgomeri,  the  Huguenot  leader,  was  announced 
to  Elizabeth — a  circumstance  likely  to  enraee  her,  since  she 
had  lon^ harboured  him  among  the  Channellslands,  whence 
he  had  mvaded  France  repeatedly.* 

>  Demtehes  of  I^*  Mothe  FeneloD,  vol  vL  p.  190. 

'  Catherine  de  Medicit  had  seized  him,  not  without  circiimstanees  of 
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Elizabeth  took  no  notice  of  the  catastrophe  of  her  pro- 
tege ;  but  commented  on  the  apology  offered  by  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  by  saying,  "  that  if  Heniy  III.  had  miscaUed 
her,  she  either  did  not  know^  or  had  forgotten  it.  Not  that 
she  had  been  well  treated  in  the  marriage  proposal ;  for 
when  all  was  agreed  upon,  and  she  had  arranged  that  he 
was  to  have  the  exercise  of  his  religion  in  private,  and  she 
had  sent  a  councillor  to  signify  her  compliance,  it  was 
found  that  Henry  had  taken  a  directly  contrary  resolution. 
And  though  she  could  not  justly  blame  him  for  having 
averted  a  marriage  with  an  old  womariy  yet  she  must  once 
again  repeat  that  her  good  affection  and  kind  intentions 
deservea  a  more  civil  return." 

The  poor  ambassador  could  only  remind  her,  by  way  of 
reply,  "  that  all  the  impediments  nad  proceeded  from  her- 
self, and  that  if  she  had  been  willing,  his  king  had  now  been 
all  her  own." 

This  compliment  was  graciously  taken ;  and  La  Mothe 
felt  assured,  as  he  expressly  sent  word  to  France,  the  queen 
of  England's  end  in  the  whole  conversation  was,  to  induce 
a  new  proposal  from  the  bachelor-king  of  France,  which 
would  now  certainly  meet  with  a  more  prosperous  conclu- 
sion. 

Elizabeth  finished  the  discussion  by  calling  Leicester; 
he  came  and  knelt  before  her,  and  soon  after  she  rose  and 
withdrew.  Her  expectation  of  a  new  offer  from  Henry  ID. 
was  useless,  that  monarch  had  fallen  in  love  on  his  home- 
ward journey  from  Poland,  with  Louise  of  Lorraine,  a 
pretty  but  portionless  princess  of  his  own  age,  and  he  mar- 
ried her  at  his  coronation,  in  the  ensuing  February;  to 
the  infinite  indignation  of  Elizabeth,  which  she  displayed 
by  a  series  of  bickerings  with  the  French  court. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  she  flamed  out  into  open 
anger,  on  a  provocation  which  it  little  suited  her  dignit}'  to 
notice.     Lord  North,  the  ambassador  whom  she  had  sent 

treachery,  and  hurried  him  to  the  block.  This  was  the  principal  actioQ 
which  cfistiDguished  her  second  regency ,  daring  the  abs^ce  of  her  son 
Henry  in  Poland.  She  exulted  in  it  because  the  lance  of  Montgomeri  had 
slain  her  hosband  at  the  tournament,  and  what  was  worse,  after  being  set  st 
liberty  by  the  chivalric  injunction  of  the  dying  king,  he  had  for  tm  yean  led 
insurrections  in  France. 

^  This  was  one  of  the  phrases  for  which  Catherine  de  Medicis  h»d  apolo- 
gized so  of&cvo\ 
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to  congratulate  Henry  III.  on  his  accession^  had  transmitted 
home  a  series  of  reports^  which  particularly  enraged  her; 
affirming,  *'  that  she  had  been  ridiculed  by  the  buffoons  of 
the  French  court,  at  the  instigation  of  the  duke  of  Guise^ 
the  relative  of  Louise  of  Lorraine,  aided  by  the  queen- 
mother,  Catherine.  They  had,"  he  declared^  "  moreover 
dressed  up  a  buffoon  in  the  English  fashion,  and  called  him 
in  derision,  a  mihr  of  the  north ;  but,  in  reality,  the  buffoon 
represented  king  Henry  VHL"  Queen  Elizabeth  repeated 
all  these  stories  to  that  flower  of  politesse,  and  conciliating 
compliment.  La  Mothe,  before  her  whole  court,  to  the 
great  consternation  of  the  poor  ambassador,  who  says — 
**  She  raised  her  voice  in  great  choler,  and  told  me  so  loud, 
that  all  her  ladies  and  officers  could  hear  her  discourse, 
addin£|;,  with  very  mross  words,  *that  the  queen-mother 
shoula  not  have  spoken  so  dishonourably,  and  in  derision 
of  so  illustrious  a  prince,  as  her  late  father,  king  Henry ; 
and  that  the  said  lord  North  ought  to  have  told  those,  who 
were  mimicking  him,  how  the  tailors  of  France  might  easily 
remember  the  fashion  of  the  habiliments  of  this  great  king, 
since  he  had  crossed  the  sea  more  than  once  with  warlike 
ensigns  displayed,  and  had  some  concern  with  the  people 
there."  He  had,  she  meant  to  insinuate,  taken  Terrouenne 
and  Boulogne  by  storm. 

The  ambassador  declared  ^^he  would  maintain  to  the  last 
sigh  of  his  life,"  that  milor  North  had  neither  seen  nor  heard 
anything  of  the  kind ;  for  the  queen-mother  was  far  too 
courteous  and  well-behaved  a  princess,  and  the  duke  of 
Guise  too  finished  a  chevalier  to  say,  or  cause  to  be  said, 
anything  which  reflected  on  the  queen  of  England,  the  dig- 
nitv  of  her  crown,  or  the  honour  of  the  late  kmg  Henry  her 
fatner,  "  that  milor  North  had  misunderstood  the  whole,  and 
was,  consequently,  a  bad  negotiator  between  princes."* 
This  brouillec  had  nearly  occasioned  a  declaration  of  war 
between  England  and  France,  for  La  Mothe  affirmed, 
**that  her  words  were  so  high,  that  if  the  affairs  of  his 
master  had  permitted  it,  he  would  have  defied  her  to  war, 
and  returned  home  instantly."  But  all  lord  North's  budget 
was  not  communicated  to  aim  at  once,  for  in  a  subsequent 

Erivate  interview,  Elizabeth  told  La  Mothe,  "how  she  had 
eard  that  two  female  dwarfs  had  been  dressed  up  in  the 

*  Despatches  of  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  toI.  tI.  p.  331. 
VOL.  VI.  F  F 
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chamber  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  that  the  queen  and 
her  maids  had  excited  them  to  mimic  her  (queen  Elixa- 
beth),  and  ever  and  anon,  thrown  in  injurious  woids,  to 
prompt  the  vile  little  buffoons  to  a  vein  of  greater  deriaon 
and  mockery." 

La  Mothe,  in  reply,  assured  her,  **  that  to  his  certain 
knowledge  the  queen-mother  of  France,  had  been  un- 
wearied in  praising  her  English  majes^'s  beauty  and 
good  quaUties  to  her  son,  the  king  of  France,  when  he  was 
duke  of  Anjou,  and  her  suitor,  and  he  roundly  laid  the 
whole  on  milor  North's  utter  ignorance  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, which  had  caused  him  to  mistake  the  whole  tenour 
of  \vhat  he  described."  This  apolc^  had  so  good  an  cftct 
on  queen  Elizabeth,  that  she  forthwith  desired  to  be  ex- 
cused, "if,  out  of  ignorance  of  the  French  language, 
she  herself,  had  made  use  of  any  unbecoming  iSurases 
regarding  Catherine  de  Medicis." 

The  tribulation  of  the  tormented  ambassador,  -whtn 
describing  tbese  embarrassing  scenes  with  the  offended 
majesty  of  England,  is  irresistibly  diverting;  he  slilv 
remarks,  however,  "  that  it  was  not  the  mockery  of  h^ 
father,  first  mentioned,  but  of  herself,  which  had  really  laid 
boiling  and  swelling  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart."  Several 
interviews  took  place  before  the  adroit  Frenchman  suc- 
ceeded in  flattering  Elizabeth  into  a  placable  humour  again. 

This  year,  Elizabeth  visited  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
at  his  summer  palace  at  Croydon.  The  learned  primate, 
his  comptroller,  secretaries,  and  chamberers,  were  at  their 
wits'  ends,  where  and  how  to  find  sleeping  accommodation 
for  her  majesty,  and  her  numerous  train  of  ladies  and  offi- 
cers of  state,  on  this  occasion.  There  is  a  pitifiil  note, 
signed  J.  Bowyer,  appended  to  the  list  of  these  illustrious 
^estfi^  for  whom  suitable  dormitories  could  not  be  assigned, 
m  which  he  says : — 

*^For  the  qaeen^s  waiters,  I  cannot  find  any  conTetucnt  loomt  to  pltee 
them  in,  hot  1  wiU  do  the  hest  I  can  to  place  them  elsewhere ;  bat  if  it  vill 
iHease  joo,  sir,  that  I  do  remoTe  them,  the  grooms  of  the  priTy  chamber, 
nor  Mr.  Dmry,  have  no  other  way  to  their  chambers  but  to  pass  thioa^ 
that  where  my  lady  Oxford  should  come.  I  eaanot  then  teU  where  to  pbce 
Mr.  Hattoo ;  and  for  my  lady  Carewe,  there  is  no  place  with  a  chimney  for 
her,  but  that  she  most  lay  abroad  by  Mrs.  A.  Fmr  and  the  rest  of  the 
priTT  chamber.  For  Mrs.  Shelton,  there  are  no  rooms  with  a  chimney:  I 
•baa  itej  «da  chamber  without  ft>r  her.  Here  k  aa  maeh  as  I  am  able  to^ 
la  this  iMMiBe.  'Ex^iiSLCtQ)^^^^*'^ 
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Elizabeth  and  her  court  went  in  progress  to  Worcester, 
August  18th,  1574,  and  remained  till  the  20th.  While 
there,  she  made  a  grant  of  free^bench  to  the  widows  of  the 
city,  by  which  they  were  empowered  to  a  life  interest  in 
the  property  of  their  deceased  husbands,  in  defiance  of 
creditors,  or  any  other  claimants.*  On  the  day  of  her  arri^ 
Tal,  after  listening  very  graciously  to  the  welcome  of  Mr. 
Bell,  the  town  orator,  she  checked  her  horse  opposite 
St  Nicholas'  church,  to  look  at  the  structure;  on  which 
her  loyal  lieges  shouted,  "  God  save  your  grace  I"  and  she, 
throwing  up  her  cap,  with  a  heartiness  that  did  her  honour, 
responded,  ^^  And  I  say,  God  bless  you  all,  my  good 
people!"* 

From  Worcester  she  proceeded  to  Bristol,  where  she  was 
entertained  with  pageants  of  a  martial  and  allegorical 
character,  and  inspired  a  great  deal  of  adulatory  poetry. 
On  her  way  from  Bristol,  she  honoured  Katharine  Parr's 
nephew,  Efenry  earl  of  Pembroke,  with  a  visit,  and  was 
magnificently  entertained  by  him  and  his  coimtess,  the 
learned  and  amiable  sister  of  sir  Philip  Sidney,  for  several 
days  at  Wilton  house.  While  there,  she  hunted  die  deer 
in  Clarendon  park  with  greyhounds. 

The  same  year,  a  private  marriage  was  made  between 
lord  Charles  Lenox  and  the  daughter  of  the  countess  of 
Shrewsbury.  As  the  bridegroom  stood  next  to  his  mother, 
after  Mary  Stuart  and  her  son,  in  the  natural  order  of  the 
regal  succession,  Elizabeth  was  much  offended  at  his  pre- 
suming to  marry,  and,  as  a  token  of  her  displeasure,  com- 
mitted both  the  intriguing  mothers,  the  countess  of  Lenox 
and  her  of  Shrewsbury,  to  prison.  They  made  their  peace 
by  laying  the  blame  of  what  had  happened  on  the  captive 
queen  of  Scots. 

Even  Burleigh  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  irritation  of 
temper,  which  the  jealousy  of  Elizabeth's  disposition  in- 
duced at  this  crisis.  He  had  been  to  Buxton,  which  had 
just  become  a  iiashionable  place  of  resort  for  gou^  and 
riieumatic  sufferers,  the  queen  of  Scots  having  derived  some 
benefit  from  her  visits  to  that  place.  Elizabeth  took  great 
offence  at  her  premier  choosing  to  resort  to  the  same  place, 
although  his  maladies  were  of  the  kind  for  which  its  waters 
were  esteemed  so  efficacious.  He  writes,  in  a  pitiful  strain, 
>  Green*0  Worcester.  *  Nidi't  Woreetter. 

ff2 
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to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  of  the  rating  he  had  received 
for  this  offence : — "  Her  majesty  did  conceive  that  my  being 
there  was  by  means  of  your  lordship  and  lady  ShrewsbuiT» 
to  enter  into  intelligence  with  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  at 
my  return  to  her  majesty's  (Elizabeth)  presence,  I  had 
very  sharp  reproofs  for  my  going  to  Buxton,  with  plain 
chfljrging  me  for  favouring  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  that  in 
so  earnest  a  sort  as  I  never  looked  for,  knowing  my  in- 
tegrity to  her  majesty.''  Thus  all  in  turn  dramc  of  the 
poisoned  chalice  their  own  injustice  had  brewed,  and  the 
captive  was  scarcely  more  wretched  than  mutual  doubts 
and  recriminating  suspicions  made  the  powerful  sovereign, 
her  prime  minister,  and  the  great  noble  who  played  me 
gaoler  to  the  oppressed  lady. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  heartburnings,    one  Corker, 
a  malcontent  chaplain  belonging  to  the  lord  Shrewsbunr, 
ran  away  to  court,  and  repeated,  with  many  additions  of 
his  own,  all  the  on  dits  he  could  gather  at  Sheffield  castle 
regarding  queen  Elizabeth,  to  her  great  indignation,    hi 
the  correspondence  and  controversy  concerning  these  griev- 
ances, an  anecdote  presents  itself  which  is  illustrative  of 
Elizabeth's  character.    It  is  related  by  Shrewsbury  to  Wal- 
singham,  in  the  course  of  his  explanations  ^^  touching  that 
viper  Corker."    "It  pleased  the  aueen's  majesty  (Eliia- 
beth)  to  send  me  word  that  she  did  not  conclemn  me  for 
anything,  saving  for  certain  conversations  her  highness  had 
vouchsafed  unto  me,  which  I  had  disclosed  to  him.    The 
truth  is,  it  pleased  her  majestv  once,  upon  some  occasion, 
to  tell  me  how  wonderfully  God  had  preserved  her  from 
her  enemies.    Once  on  a  time,  having  notice  of  a  man  who 
had  undertaken  to  execute  mischief  to  her  sacred  person, 
his  stature  and  some  scars  of  his  face  being  described  to 
her,  she  happened,  as  she  was  in  progress,  amongst  a  muld- 
tude  of  others,  to  discover  that  man ;  yet  not  being  alarmed 
at  the  view  of  him,  she  called  my  lord  of  Leicester,  and 
shewed  that  man  to  him ;  he  was  apprehended,  and  found 
to  be  the  same.     Now  this  wicked  serpent.  Corker,  added, 
that  after  relating  this  incident,  I  should  infer  and  say> 
*  that  her  majesty  thought  herself  a  goddess,  that  could  nut 
be  touched  by  the  hand  of  man ;'  whereas  I  never  uttered 
aucVi  aj^ma|neither  a  whit  more  than  her  majesty's  own 

^^^^ff^^^^^lMF^^^^'^^^  ^  ^'^"'^  ^  which  I  uttered  io 
"  •  ^  ^"^  Qk^%  TSi«c&JL^^>^S^«wifc  5^^^  ^er^  and 
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that  false  addition  proceeded  only  out  of  his  most  wicked 
head  and  perilous  mvention ;  and  yet  this  did  so  sink  into 
her  majesty's  conceit  against  me^  as  I  verily  think  it  hath 
been  the  cause  of  her  indignation ;  but  I  humbly  beseech 
her  majesty  to  behold  me  with  the  sweet  eyes  of  her  com- 
passion, that  I  may  either  prove  myself  clear  and  guiltless, 
or  else  be  for  ever  rejected  as  a  castaway."* 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1575  found  Elizabeth  in 
high  eood  humour;  she  received  the  congratulations  and 
compliments  of  monsieur  de  la  Mothe  on  the  new  year's 
day  very  graciously,  attributing  the  recent  misunderstand- 
ings wim  the  royal  family  of  France  to  the  mistakes  caused 
by  lord  North's  isnorance  of  the  French  language.  She 
was  pleased  to  add,  ^^  that  the  trouble  in  which  ms  excel- 
lency had  remained  since  their  last  conference,  recalled  to 
her  mind  the  distress  in  which  she  herself  was  plunged 
when  the  late  queen,  her  sister,  in  consequence  of  some 
misconceived  words  regarding  her,  had  caused  her  to  be 
examined  in  the  Tower."'  Elizabeth  was  certainly  fond  of 
recurring  to  that  epoch  of  her  life,  but  her  allusions,  as  in 
the  above  instance,  rather  tend  to  mystify  than  elucidate 
the  true  cause  of  her  imprisonment 

The  ambassador,  perceiving  that  this  confidential  remark 
was  intended  as  an  extension  of  the  olive  branch,  adroitly 
took  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  EUzabeth,  as  a  new 
year's  gifl  nrom  the  queen  of  Scots,  a  venr  elegant  head- 
dress of  net-work,  wrought  by  her  own  hana  very  deUcately, 
likewise  the  collar,  cuffs,  and  other  little  pieces  en  suite ; 
all  which  queen  Elizabeth  received  amiably,  and  admired 
exceedingly.  In  the  course  of  the  spring.  La  Mothe  brought 
her  another  gift  of  three  night-caps,  worked  by  the  hand  of 
her  prisoner ;  but  a  demur  took  place  regarding  the  night- 
caps, and  they  were  for  a  time  lefl  on  the  hands  of  the 
ambassador ;  for  Elizabeth  declared,  ^'  that  great  commo- 
tions and  jealousies  had  taken  place  in  the  privy  council, 
because  she  had  accepted  the  gifts  of  the  queen  of  Scots." 
Finally,  she  accepted  the  night-caps,'  with  this  characteristic 
speech  to  La  Mothe : — 

'  Lodge's  ninstrations. 

'  De8i>atche8  of  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  yoL  yL  p.  348. 

'  The  inimitable  Cervantes  makes  Sancho  lament  the  loss  of  "  three 
night-caps  worth  three  royal  cities.**  Sorely  these  night-eaps,  worked  by 
one  queen-regnant,  and  presented  fpr  the  wearing  of  another,  the  most  re- 
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**  Tell  the  queen  of  Scots  that  I  am  older  than  she  is, 
and  when  people  arrive  at  my  age,  they  take  all  they  can 

St  with  both  nands,  and  only  give  with  their  little  mmJ' 
a  this  maxim,  though  jocosely  expressed,  Elizabeth  seems 
to  have  acted  all  her  life. 

Her  majesty  incurred  some  personal  danger,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  visit  she  paid  to  tne  countess  of  Pemlnoke, 
who  was  dangerously  ill  this  winter.  The  queen  went  by 
the  silent  highway  of  the  Thames  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke^ 
house  in  the  Strand.  The  last  time,  it  was  ten  at  night  ere 
the  royal  guest  departed,  and  that  in  so  dense  a  ibg,  that 
divers  of  the  boats  and  baizes  in  the  royal  corifye  lost  their 
way,  and  landed  at  wrong  places.' 

When  queen  Elizabeth  heard  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  IIL 
with  Louise  of  Lorraine,  a  revival  of  her  anger  r^arding 
the  affiair  of  the  two  dwarfs  took  place,  and  the  nnfortunate 
French  ambassador  was  forced  to  go  over  all  the  explana- 
tions, excuses,  and  compliments,  vnth  which  he  had  been 
so  sorely  troubled  in  the  preceding  antunm.  At  last,  she 
forced  an  autograph  letter  on  this  ridiculous  sabject  from 
Heniy  IH.,  and  then  she  condescended  to  observe,  ^  that, 
as  to  the  two  dwarfs,  she  allowed  the  affiEdr  had  been  ill  in- 
terpreted by  lord  North — indeed,  she  had  since  been  told, 
that  they  were  very  pretty  ones,  and  very  properly  dressed, 
and  she  should  like  of  all  things  to  see  them ;  and  if  the 

aueen-mother  would  send  her  one  of  them  as  a  present,'  At 
lould  receive  it  as  a  great  kindness."  How  she  would  have 
welcomed  and  treated  the  pert  pigmy,  who  was  suspected 
of  mimicking  her  dress  and  manners,  is  a  point  that  cannot 
be  ascertained,  for  Catherine  sent  her  no  such  present,  and 
it  is  probable  she  spoke  but  in  mockery,  being  secretly  in 
a  bitter  rage  at  certain  intelligence,  which  had  readied  her 
of  the  royal  nuptials  in  France. 

Henry  IIL  had  fully  determined  that  Elizabeth  should 
have  no  official  intimation  of  his  nuptials  till  they  had  taken 
place,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  inde&tigable  activity  with 
which  she  marred  all  matches,  within  the  reach  of  her 


Downed  female  sovereign  in  history,  made  the  sabject  of  national  ji 
in  a  priyy  council,  and  of  an  amlmssador's  negotiatioa  and  despatdi  to  his 
king,  could  not  be  worth  less  than  tboie  of  Sancho,  bat  as  yet  they  have  not 
Iwen  equallT  celebrated. 
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inflaence.  La  Mothe  Fenelon  was  troubled  in  spirit  how 
the  tidings  were  to  be  broken  to  her,  for  she  was  prepared 
to  resent  as  a  high  af&ont  the  silence  of  the  royal  mmily  of 
France  on  the  subject  **  Sire,"  wrote  La  Mothe,'  ^  in 
order  that  the  queen  of  England  might  not  guess  that  you 
would  not  communicate  the  tidings  of  your  marriage,  till 
after  the  event,  I  declared  it  was  not  your  fault,  neither 
that  of  the  queen  your  mother,  but  I  laid  all  on  the  lazi- 
ness of  the  couriers.  It  was  all,"  he  added,  ^'  done  in  haste, 
and  at  the  instigation  of  the  queen  your  mother,  to  whose 
better  judgment  you  had  submitted  your  will,  having  pre- 
viously known  the  princess  of  Lorrame,  and  that  both  you 
and  the  queen-mother  had  carefully  contemplated  at  leisure 
her  person,  and  the  fine  and  excellent  quahties  with  which 
God  had  endowed  her, — all  which  you  preferred  to  any 
other  kind  of  advantage  in  marriage ;  and  that  you  hoped 
her  majesty  of  England  would,  according  to  the  devoir  of 
a  good  and  faithful  ally,  rejoice  with  you." 

Queen  Elizabeth  interrupted  a  panegyric  on  the  houses 
of  Guise  and  Lorraine,  to  which  the  new  queen  belonged, 
by  suddenly  observing,  "  that  for  many  days,  and  much 
sooner  than  the  ambassador,  she  had  heard  all  about  the 
wedding ;  likewise,  many  comments  that  people  made  on 
the  match.  Some  of  these  were  very  curious,  as  to  what 
had  moved  the  queen-mother  to  procure  for  herself  such  a 
daughter-in-law.  Others  talked  very  loudly  of  the  favour 
this  new  queen  meant  to  ask  of  her  husband,  which  was  to 
make  an  enterprise  for  the  liberation  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
her  relative ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  perfections  of  the 
newly  married  queen,  she  could  not  help  wishing  that  the 
king  of  France  had  made  his  election  in  some  other  family 
than  that  inimical  house  of  Guise,  which  had  always  made 
war  on  her,  and  molested  her;  and,  moreover,  she  knew 
well  that  this  wedlock  formed  one  of  the  secret  articles  of 
cardinal  de  Lorraine's  will ;  and  as  the  king  of  France  had 
not  considered  her'satisfaction,  in  the  alliances  he  made, 
neither  should  she  consider  his  interest  in  a  like  case." 

The  French  ambassador  replied,  ^^  that  he  was  sure  nothing 
had  moved  his  royal  master  to  the  marriage,  excepting  the 
instances  of  his  mother,  and  the  contemplation  of  so  beauti- 
ful and  desirable  an  object  as  the  queen,  now  his  bride ; 

'  Despatches  of  La  Biothe  Fenelon,  toL  tl  pp.  390,  &c 
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noble  feeling.  **  Her  highness^"  says  he,  "  was  wont  to  sooth 
her  ruffled  temper  with  reading  every  mominff,  when  she 
had  been  stirred  to  passion  at  the  council,  or  omer  matters 
had  overthrown  her  gracious  disposition.  She  did  much 
admire   Seneca's  wholesome    advisines  when    the   soul's 

auiet  is  flown  away,  and  I  saw  much  of  her  translating 
lereof. 

'^  Her  wisest  men  and  best  counsellors  were  oft  sore 
troubled  to  know  her  will  in  matters  of  state,  so  covertly 
did  she  pass  her  judgment,  as  seemed  to  leave  all  to  their 
discreet  management ;  and  when  the  business  did  turn  to 
better  advantage,  she  did  most  cunningly  commit  the  good 
issue  to  her  own  honour  and  imderstanding ;  but  when 
aught  fell  out  contrary  to  her  will  and  intent,  the  council 
were  in  great  strait  to  defend  their  own  acting  and  not 
blemish  the  queen's  good  judgment  Herein,  her  wise 
men  did  oft  lack  more  wisdom,  and  the  lord  treasurer 
(Burleigh)  would  oft  shed  a  plenty  of  tears  on  any  mis- 
carriage, well  knowing  the  difficult  part  was  not  so  much 
to  mend  the  matter  itself,  as  his  mistress's  humour,  and  yet 
did  he  most  share  her  favour  and  good-will,  and  to  his 
opinion  she  would  ofttimc  submit  her  own  pleasure  in  great 
matters.  She  did  keep  him  till  late  at  night  in  discom*sing 
alone,  and  then  call  out  another  at  his  departure,  and  try 
the  depth  of  all  around  her  sometime. 

^^  Walsingham  had  his  turn,  and  each  displayed  his  wit 
in  private.  On  the  morrow,  everyone  did  come  lorth  in  her 
presence,  and  discourse  at  large;  and  if  any  dissembled 
with  her,  or  stood  not  well  to  her  advisings  before,  she  did 
not  let  it  go  unheeded,  and  sometimes  not  unpunished. 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton  was  wont  to  say,  *  the  queen  did 
fish  for  men's  souls,  and  had  so  sweet  a  bait  that  no  one 
could  escape  her  net-work.' 

'^  In  truth,  I  am  sure  her  speech  was  such  as  none  could 
reftise  to  take  delight  in,  when  frowardness  did  not  stand 
in  the  way.  I  have  seen  her  smile,  in  sooth,  with  great 
semblance  of  ^ood  liking  to  all  around,  and  cause  every 
one  to  open  his  most  inward  thought  to  her,  when  on  a 
sudden  she  would  ponder  in  private  on  what  had  passed, 
write  down  all  their  opinions,  and  draw  them  out  as  occa- 
sion required,  and  sometime  disprove  to  their  faces  what 
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had  been  delivered  a  xnoDth  before.  Hence,  she  knew 
every  one's  part,  and  by  thus  *  fishing/  as  Hatton  said,  ^  she 
caught  many  poor  fish  who  little  know  what  snare  was  laid 
for  them.' 

•*  I  will  now  tell  you  more  of  her  majesty's  discretion 
and  wonder-working  to  those  about  her,  touching  their 
minds  and  opinions.  She  did  often  ask  the  ladies  aronnd 
her  chamber,  *  if  they  loved  to  think  of  marriage?'  and  the 
wise  ones  did  conceal  well  their  liking  thereto,  knowing 
the  queen's  judgment  in  this  matter. 

**  Sir  Mathew  Arundel's  fair  cousin,  not  knowing  so 
deeply  as  her  fellows,  was  asked  one  day  hereof^  and  simjdy 
said,  *  she  had  thought  much  about  marriage,  if  her  &tber 
did  consent  to  the  man  she  loved.'  '  You  seem  honest, 
i*fiiith,'  said  the  queen,  *  I  will  sue  for  you  to  your  father;' 
at  which  the  damsel  was  well  pleased;  and  when  h^ 
father,  sir  Robert  Arundel,  came  to  court,  the  queen 
questioned  him  about  his  daughter's  marriage,  and  pressed 
him  to  give  consent,  if  the  match  were  discreet.  Sr 
Robert,  much  astonished,  said,  ^  he  never  had  heard  his 
daughter  had  liking  to  any  man,  but  he  would  give  free 
consent  to  what  was  most  pleasing  to  her  highne^'s  will 
and  advice.'  '  Then  I  will  do  the  rest,'  saith  the  qneen. 
The  lady  was  called  in,  and  told  by  the  queen,  *  that  her 
father  had  given  his  free  consent.' 

"  *  Then,'  repUed  the  simple  girl,  *  I  shall  be  happy,  and 
please  your  grace.' 

** '  &>  thou  shalt ;  but  not  to  be  a  fool,  and  marry,'  said 
the  queen ;  *  I  have  his  consent  given  to  me,  and  I  vow 
thou  shalt  never  get  it  in  thy  possession.  So,  to  to  thy 
business ;  I  see  thou  art  a  bold  one  to  own  thy  tSdolishness 
so  readily.' "  * 

Harrington  studied  the  science  of  conrtier-craft  veiy 
deeply,  and  has  left  the  following  amusing  note  on  the 
metnod  in  which  it  was  most  expedient  to  prefer  a  petition 
to  queen  Elizabeth. 

**  I  must  go  in  an  early  hour,  before  her  highness  hath 
special  matters  brought  to  counsel  on.  I  must  go  before 
the  breakfasting  covers  are  placed,  and  stand  uncovered  as 
her  highness  cometh  forth  her  chamber ;  then  kneel,  and 

•  *  Ku^  AntiquflB,  vol.  i.  p.  359,  360. 
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say,  *  God  save  your  majesty  I  I  crave  your  ear  at  what 
hour  may  suit  for  your  servant  to  meet  your  blessed  coun- 
tenance r     Thus  will  I  gain  her  favour  to  the  auditory. 


"  *  Trust  not  a  friend  to  do  or  say. 
In  that  yourself  can  sue  or  pray.' 


»» 


Elizabeth  was  not  always  in  the  humour  to  receive 
petitions,  even  from  those  who  enjoyed  her  confidence  and 
lavour  in  the  highest  degree.  "  The  queen  (notes  Har- 
rington) seemed  troubled  to-day ;  Hatton  came  out  of  her 
presence  with  an  ill  countenance ;  he  pulled  me  aside  by 
the  girdle,  and  said,  in  secret  way,  ^  If  you  have  any 
suit  to-day,  I  pray  you  put  it  aside;  the  sun  doth  not 
fihine.^ 

^^  'Tis  this  accursed  Spanish  business,  so  I  will  not 
adventure  her  highness's  cholery  lest  she  should  collar  me 
also,"  remarks  our  witty  author,  which  gives  shrewd  con- 
firmation to  the  tale  tnat  Elizabeth,  in  a  fit  of  ungovern- 
able passion,  once  collared  sir  Christopher  Hatton ; '  we 
trust  it  was  before  his  elevation  to  the  wool-sack.  A  vice- 
chamberlain  to  a  maiden  monarch  might  receive  a  personal 
indignity  from  his  royal  mistress  with  some  degree  of 
humdity,  but  a  lord-chancellor  could  not,  for  the  honour  of 
his  office,  as  the  highest  law  officer  in  England,  have  sub- 
mitted tamely  to  such  an  outrage  from  any  sovereign 
whatsoever.  Elizabeth  was  undoubtedly  a  very  excitable 
person,  and  allowed  her  animal  spirits  to  betray  her  into 
many  undignified  deeds,  both  in  the  way  of  wrath  and 
levity. 

"  The  queen,"  observes  Harrington,  in  another  note, 
'^  loveth  to  see  me  in  my  last  frieze  jerkin,  and  saith,  ^  'tt« 
well  enough  cuC  I  will  have  another  made  liken  to  it  I 
do  remember  she  spat  on  sir  Mathew's  firingcd  cloth,  and 
said,  ^  the  fool's  wit  was  gone  to  rags.'  Heaven  spare  me 
from  such  jibing !" 

On  Sunday  (April  last),"  pursues  our  courtly  gossip, 
my  lord  of  London  preached  to  the  queen's  majesty,  and 
seemed  to  touch  on  the  vanity  of  decking  the  body  too 
finely.  Her  majesty  told  the  ladies,  *  that  if  the  bishop 
held  more  discourse  on  such  matters  she  would  fit  him  for 
heaven,  but  he  should  walk  thither  without  a  staff,  and 

*  Liogard's  Hist  of  England,  fourth  edition,  vol  viii.  p.  406. 
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leave  his  mantle  behind  him.''  Perchance,  the  bishop 
hath  never  sought  (seen)  her  highnesses  wardrobe,  or  he 
would  have  chosen  another  text,"  shrewdly  observes  Har- 
rington, by  way  of  comment  on  this  characteristic  anecdote 
of  his  royal  godmother. 

The  general  style  of  Elizabeth's  dress  and  ornaments, 
may  be  ascertained  by  the  new  years'  gifts  presented  to 
her,  as  recorded  in  her  elaborate  wardrobe  rolls.  Ever}" 
imacrinable  article  of  dress  and  ornament  were  brought 
by  ner  courtiers  and  the  persons  of  her  household.  All 
met  with  acceptance,  from  the  richest  jewels  to  such 
articles  as  gloves,  pocket-handkerchiefe,  night  rails  (or 
night-dresses),  and  night-caps ;  of  the  last  article  of  attire, 
the  following  description  remains.  Mrs.  Cropson  s  sift 
was  ^-  a  night  coif  of  cambric,  cut  work  and  spangles,  with 
forehead-cloth,  and  a  night  border  of  cut  work,  e^ed  with 
bone  lace."  Another  present,  offered  by  the  wife  of 
Julio,  one  of  the  court  physicians,  was  *^  a  cushion-cloth, 
and  a  pillow  case  of  cambric,  wrought  with  black  silL" 
In  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  favourite  embroidery 
appears  to  have  been  of  black  silk  on  white  cambric ;  a 
strange  freak  of  feshion,  since  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
the  whiteness  of  the  cambric  could  be  renewed  without 
ruining  the  work.  Mistress  Twist,  court-laundress,  made 
a  singular  present  to  her  royal  mistress,  being  three 
handkerchief,  of  black  Spanish  work,  edged  with  a  bone 
lace  of  Venice  gold,  and  four  tooth  cloths  of  coarse  Holland, 
WTought  with  black  silk,  and  edged  with  bone  lace*  of 
silver  and  black  silk. 

A  present  from  Mrs.  Amy  Shelton,  a  kinswoman  on  the 
Bolej-n  side  of  royalty,  consisted  of  six  handkerchieis  of 
cambric,  edged  with  passament  of  gold  and  silver.  Mrs. 
Montague,  the  silk  woman,  brought  a  pair  of  sleeves,  of 
cambric  wrought  with  roses  and  buds  of  black  silk.  Mrs. 
Huggins,  six  handkerchief  of  various  sorts,  one  worked 
with  murry-coloured  silk ;  the  others,  with  silk  of  various 
colours,  feir  Philip  Sidney,  that  darling  of  chivalry,  pre- 
sented to  his  liege  lady  a  smock,  of  cambric,  the  sleeves 

'  Nogte  Antiqas,  toL  i.  p.  170, 171. 
'  The  bone  lace  of  that  day  was  oetting  of  very  elaborate  and  delieate 
work,  made  of  variously-coloured  8ilks,,and  gold  and  silTer  twist,  as  wdQ  is 
of  white  thread  or  black  silk. 
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and  collar  wrought  with  black  silk  work,  and  edged  with  a 
small  bone  lace  of  gold  and  silver,  and  a  suite  of  ruffs  of 
outwork,  flourished  with  gold  and  silver,  and  set  with 
spangles  containing  four  ounces  of  gold.  This  garment 
seems  to  have  been,  in  reality,  a  species  of  gown,  shaped  like 
the  ancient  Saxon  tunic,  worn  still  by  wagoners  and  Kentish 
peasants,  called  a  smock-frock.  Sur  Philip's  friend,  Fulk 
Greville,  presented  the  queen  with  another  of  these  robes, 
being  ^^a  smock  made  of  cambric,  wrought  about  the 
collar  and  sleeves  with  Spanish  work  of  roses  and  letters, 
and  a  night -coif,  with  a  forehead-cloth  of  the  same  work.'* 
Probably  this  was  meant  altogether  as  a  night  dress,  en 
suite ;  but  the  gift  of  sir  Philip  Sidney,  with  its  spangles 
and  ruffs,  and  heavy  gold  and  silver  work,  could  scarcely 
have  belonged  to  the  queen's  toilette  a  coucher.  Mrs. 
Wingfield  presented  a  "  night-rail  of  cambric,  worked  all 
over  with  black  silk  ;"  and  Mrs.  Carre,  "one  sheet  of  fine 
cambric,  worked  all  over  with  sundry  fowls,  beasts,  and 
worms,  in  silks  of  divers  colours."  The  queen's  physicians 
brought  offerings  somewhat  assimilating  to  their  vocations. 
Dr.  Huick  presented  a  pot  of  green  preserved  ginger  and 
orange  flowers;  Julio,  the  same.  Dr.  Bayley,  a  pot  of 
green  ginger,  with  rinds  of  lemons.  The  royal  cook, 
John  Smithson,  brought  a  gift  to  the  queen  of  a  fair  march- 
pane, with  St.  George  in  the  midst ;  and  the  serjcant  of 
the  pastry,  one  fair  pie  of  quinces,  oranged.  There  are 
in  the  same  rolls,  several  entries  from  noblemen  and 
clergymen  of  rank,  of  ten  pounds  in  gold  coin,  and  no 
offence  taken  by  the  virgin  queen  at  this  pecuniary  dona- 
tion.* 

The  history  of  royal  costume,  when  interspersed  with 
characteristic  traits  of  the  times  in  which  the  antique 
fashions,  which  now  survive  only  on  the  pictured  canvas,  or 
illuminated  vellum,  were  worn,  has  been  of  late  so  popular 
a  study  with  the  ladies,  that,  for  the  sake  of  that  gentle 

E'on  of  the  readers  of  the  "Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
land,"  a  few  more  extracts  from  the  wardrobe  memo- 
ums  of  queen  Elizabeth  may,  perhaps,  be  ventured 
without  fear  of  displeasing  antiquarian  students,  since  the 

*  See  the  original  rolls  in  the  Lansdowne  Collections,  and  in  those  of  Mr. 
CniTen  Ord,  quoted  in  Nichols'  Progresses,  toI.  ir. 
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source  whence  tbey  are  derived  is  only  accessible  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  learned  possessor  of  the  MS. 

**  Lost  from  her  majesty's  back,  the  Uth  of  Maj,  anno  21.  one  smaD 
acorn,  and  one  oaken  l«if  of  gold,  at  Westminster.  iJoat  bj  her  migesty.  ia 
May,  anno  2a,  two  buttons  of  gold,  like  tortoisea,  with  pearls  in  then,  tad 
one  pearl  more,  lost,  at  the  same  time,  from  a  tortoise.  Lost,  at  RichmoDd, 
the  12th  of  February,  from  her  majesty's  back,  wearing  the  gown  of  pmplf 
cloth,  of  silver,  one  great  diamond,  oat  of  a  clasp  of  gold,  giren  by  d^  esii 
of  Leicester,  parcel  of  the  same  gown  17,  anno  25." ' 

The  course  of  chronology  is  a  little  antedated  by  the 
quotation  of  the  last  items,  but  not,  perhaps,  in  vain,  as  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  form,  meanwhile,  a  more  lively  idea 
of  the  stately  Elizabeth  agitating  the  empires  of  Europe, 
and  defying  Spaniard  and  pope,  y-clad  in  her  purple 
cloth  of  silver  or  gold,  bestudded  with  golden  aglets,  but- 
tons enamelled  in  the  form  of  tortoises,  oak-leaves,  and 
acorns,  pearls  and  diamonds,  of  which  she  alwrays  retuned 
minus  a  portion,  whenever  she  appeared  in  public.  Verilj, 
her  finery  appears  so  entirely  part  and  parcel  of  herself, 
that  it  is  mixed  up  in  the  gravest  details  of  her  state 
policy. 

She  was  never  seen  in  deshabille  by  masculine  eyes  but 
on  two  occasions.  The  first  time  was  on  a  fair  May  morn- 
ing, in  1578,  when  Gilbert  Talbot,  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury's son,  happening  to  walk  in  the  tilt-yard,  about  eight 
o'clock,  under  the  gallery  where  her  majesty  was  wont  to 
stand,  chanced  to  look  up,  and  saw  her  at  the  window  in 
her  night-cap.  "  My  eye,"  says  he,  **  was  full  towards 
her,  and  she  shewed  to  be  greatly  ashamed  thereof,  for  that 
she  was  unready,  and  in  her  night  stuff.  So,  when  she 
saw  me  after  dinner,  as  she  went  to  walk,  she  gave  me,"*— 
pretty  playfiilness  for  a  virgin  queen  of  forty-five,  "  a  great 
filip  on  the  forehead,  and  told  my  lord  chamberlain,  who 
was  the  next  to  see  her, '  how  I  had  seen  her  that  morning} 
and  how  much  she  was  ashamed  thereo£'  "*  Twenty  years 
later,  the  luckless  Essex  surprised  her  in  the  hands  of  her 
tire- woman,  and  paid  as  severe  a  penalty  for  his  blunder  as 
tlie  profane  huntsman,  who  incurred  the  vengeance  of 
Diana  by  his  trespass. 

>  Ex.  MSS.  Phillippa,  Middle  mil  CdUeetiaii. 
'  Lodge's  lUnatntioiM.. 
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Whether  Elizabeth  condescended  to  sell  her  influence  in 
the  courts  of  law,  where  matters  of  property  were  at  stake, 
seems  almost  an  injurious  question  for  her  biographers  to 
ask,  yet  the  family  vice  of  the  Tudors,  covetousness,  led 
her  to  receive  gifts  from  her  courtiers,  under  circumstances 
which  excite  suspicions  derogatory  to  her  character  as  a 
gentlewoman,  ana  denading  to  her  dignity  as  a  sovereign. 

**  I  will  adventure,  writes  Harrington,  m  confidence  to 
a  friend,  "  to  give  her  majesty  five  hundred  pounds  in 
money,*  and  some  pretty  jewel,  or  garment,  as  you  shall 
advise,  only  praying  her  majesty  to  fiirther  my  suit  with 
some  of  her  leamea  council,  which  I  pray  you  to  find  some 
proper  time  to  move  in.  This,  some  hold  as  a  dangerous 
adventure,  but  five  and  twenty  manors  do  well  warrant  my 
trying  it" 

Whether  the  money  was  rejected  we  cannot  ascertain, 
but  that  the  jewel  was  accepted,  certainly  appears  in  the 
record  of  the  gifts  presented  to  queen  Elizabeth  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year : — 

"  Item,  a  heart  of  gold  garnished  with  spariss  of  rubies,  and  three  small 
pearls,  and  a  little  round  pearl  pendant,  out  of  which  heart  goeth  a  branch  of 
roses,  red  and  white,  wherein  are  two  small  diamonds,  three  small  rubies, 
two  little  emeralds,  and  two  small  pearls,  three  qtrs.  dL,  and  ihrthing  gold 
weight,  giren  by  Mr.  John  Harrington,  Esq.*** 

Full  of  hopes  and  fears  about  the  success  of  his  suit, 
the  accomplisned  courtier  notes  the  following  resolution  in 
his  diary : — ^^  I  will  attend  to-morrow,  and  leave  this  little 
poesy  behind  her  cushion  at  my  departing  firom  her  pre- 
sence." The  little  poesy  was  w^ell  calculated  to  please  a 
fismale  monarch,  who  was,  to  the  full,  as  eager  to  tax  the 
wits  of  her  courtiers  for  compliments,  as  their  purses  for 
presents.  Harrington  was  certainly  the  elder  brother  of 
lYaller  in  the  art  of  gracefiil  flattery  in  verse.  Observe 
how  every  line  tells : — 

To  THs  Quxen's  Majsstt. 

**  For  erer  dear,  for  ever  dreaded  prince. 
You  read  a  yerse  of  mine  a  little  since. 
And  so  pronounced  each  word,  and  ererr  letter. 
Your  gracious  reading  graced  my  Terse  the  better. 

'  Harrington's  NugSB  Antiquse. 
'  In  Sloane  MS.  814,  quoted  in  Park's  edition  of  Nuge  Anti<iu»,  by  sir 
John  Harrington,  fh>m  the  notca  of  which  we  Icam  that  Harrington  pre- 
sented his  xoval  godmother  with  gifts,  in  1574»  1577,  and  1579»  hat  ahe^  in 
return,  gave  him  plate,  weighing  40  ounces. 
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Shh,  then,  your  higfaneci  dolfa  bj  gift  ezoeediiig. 
Make  what  yoa  roul  the  better  for  yoor  reading; 
Let  my  poor  mofe,  your  pains  thus  far  importune. 
Like  at  yoa  read  my  rerwt^so  read  wn^Jbrhme, 

**  From  yoor  highnew*s  aaaey  godson.* 

Queen  Elizabeth  affected  to  be  displeased  with  Har- 
rington's satirical  writings,  especially  the  *f  Metamorphc^ 
of  AjaXy''  in  whicJi  some  of  the  leaoing^  men  of  the  coart 
were  severely  lashed«  "  But,"  writes  Robert  Markham,  lo 
the  imprudent  wit,  *^  though  her  highness  signified  ber 
displeasure  in  outward  manner,  yet  did  she  like  the  marrow 
of  your  book.  *  *  *  j^^  queen  is  minded  to 
take  you  to  her  favour,  but  she  sweareth,  ^  that  she  believes 
you  will  make  epigrams,  and  write  MUaemos  again  on  her, 
and  all  her  court.' ^  She  hath  been  heard  to  say,  ^  that 
merry  poet,  her  godson,  must  not  come  to  Greenwich  till 
he  hatn  grown  sober,  and  leaveth  the  ladies'  sports  and 
frolics.'  She  did  conceive  much  disquiet  on  being  told 
you  had  aimed  a  shaft  at  Leicester.  I  wish  you  knew  the 
author  of  that  ill  deed.  I  would  not  be  in  his  best  jerkin 
for  a  thousand  marks." 

On  the  17th  of  May,  died  the  venerable  archbishop 
Parker,  and,  on  June  22nd,  less  than  three  weeks  after  h^ 
death,  the  horrible  fact  is  recorded,  by  Stowe,  that  "  two 
Dutchmen,  anabaptists,  were  burnt  in  bmithfield,  who  died 
in  great  horror,  with  roaring  and  crying."  Foxe  the  mar- 
tyrolc^ist,  to  ins  honour,  wrote  an  eloquent  letter  to  Eliza- 
beth, imploring  her  not  to  sully  the  annals  of  her  reign, 
and  the  practice  of  the  reformed  church,  by  burning  fw 
heterodoxy.  His  intercession  was  unavailing  to  save  the 
two  wretched  foreigners  from  the  flames,  but  Elizabeth's 
persecutions  were  afterwards  of  a  bloody  and  not  a  fiery 
character.  Unfortunately,  the  queen  was  an  advocate  for 
the  use  of  torture,  though  declared,  by  the  high  authority 
of  Fortescue,  and  other  enlightened  commentators  on  th^ 
constitution  of  England,  to  be  contrary  to  the  law.' 

The  royal  progresses,  this  sunmier,  were  through  the 
midland  counties.  In  June,  Leicester  writes  to  Binieigh, 
firom  some  place,  supposed  to  be  Grafton,  as  follows : — 

'  Harrington's  atire  was  written  in  epistles,  purporting  to  be  written  by 
HitaiTtTH  to  Ids  friend  and  consin  Phikistilpnoa. 
*  Many  iMrribk  details  will  be  fonnd  in  Jardine*s  Essay  on  tbe  Use  ef 
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**  I  will  let  your  lordship  nnderstand  such  news  ts  we  hare,  which  is  only 
and  chiefly  of  ner  msgesty's  good  health,  which,  God  be  thanked,  is  as  good 
as  I  haye  long  known  it,  and  for  her  liking  of  this  house,  I  think  she  neyer 
came  to  place  in  her  life  she  likes  better,  or  commends  more.  And  since 
her  coming  hither,  as  oft  as  weather  senres,  she  hath  not  been  within  doors. 
This  house  likes  her  well,  and  her  own  lodgings  especially.  She  thinks  her 
cost  well  bestowed,  she  saith,  if  it  hath  been  fiye  times  as  much ;  but  I  would 
ber  majesty  would  bestow  but  half  as  much  more,  and  then  I  think  she  should 
haycas  pleasant  and  commodious  house  as  any  in  England ;  I  am  sorry  your 
lordship  is  not  here  to  see  it  £yen  by  and  by,  her  majesty  is  goiog  to  the 
forest  to  kill  some  bucks  with  her  bow,  as  she  hath  done  in  the  park  this 
morning.    God  be  thanked,  she  is  yery  merry  and  well  disposed  now."* 

The  cause  of  the  previous  testiness,  on  the  part  of  the 
queen^  here  alluded  to,  is  related  by  the  favourite  with  that 
quaint  pomposity  virhich  leads  persons  of  small  minds  to 
place  ludicrous  importance  on  trifles.  **  But,  at  her  (ma- 
jesty's) first  cominff,"  pursues  he,  "  being  a  marvellous  hot 
day  at  her  coming  hither,  there  was  not  one  drop  of  good 
dnnk  for  her,  so  well  was  she  provided  for,  notwitnstanding 
her  oft  telling  of  her  coming  hither.  But  we  were  fain  to 
send  forthwith  to  London,  and  to  Kenilworth,  and  divers 
other  places,  where  ale  was,  her  own  here  was  so  strong  as 
there  was  no  man  able  to  drink  it ;  you  had  been  as  good 
to  have  drank  Malmsey,  and  yet  was  it  laid  in  above  three 
days  before  her  majesty  came.  It  did  put  me  very  far  out 
of  temper,  and  almost  all  the  company  oeside  too,  for  none 
of  us  was  able  to  drink  ale  or  beer  here ;  since,  by  chance, 
we  have  found  drink  for  her  to  her  liking,  and  she  is  well 
again ;  but  I  feared  greatly,  two  or  three  days,  some  sick- 
ness to  have  fallen  by  reason  of  this  drink.  God  be  thanked, 
she  is  now  perfect  well  and  merry,  and,  I  think,  upon 
Thiu^day,  come  se'nn^ht,  will  take  her  journey  to  Kenil- 
worth, where,  I  pray  God,  she  may  like  all  things  no  worse 
than  she  hath  done  here."* 

Elizabeth,  though  not  a  tea-drinking  queen,  certainly 
belonged  to  the  temperance  class,  for  she  never  took  wine 
unless  mingled,  in  equal  parts,  with  water,  and  then  very 
sparingly,  as  a  beverage  with  her  meals ;  and  we  find,  from 
the  above  letter,  that  she  was  greatly  offended  and  incon- 
venienced by  the  unwonted  potency  of  the  ale  that  had 
been  provided  by  her  jolly  purveyors,  who,  probably,  judged 
the  royal  taste  by  their  own. 

The  course  ofchronology  has  now  led  to  that  magnificent 

»  Wright's  Elizabeth  and  her  Times,  yol  iu  •  Ibid. 
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epodi  in  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  wludi  the  genius  of  nr  Wal- 
ter Scott  has  made  fiuniliar.  And,  of  courae,  the  ioDowing 
narrative  will,  in  some  measure,  be  simUar  to  the  realities 
of  the  splendid  romance^  of  Kenilworth,  since  sir  Walter 
Scott^s  descriptions  were  drawn  finom  the  same  sooices. 

La  Mothe  Fenelon  gave,  in  his  deaMtt)dies  to  his  own 
court,  a  hint  of  the  caoses  that  inducea  Lieicester  to  incnr 
this  extravagant  cost,  which  were  the  extraordinaiy  bene- 
factions Elizabeth  had  that  vear  showered  on  him,  for  some 
important  emoluments  had  £sdlen  to  her  gift,  which  she  be- 
stowed on  him,  to  the  amount  of  50,000iL  Leicester,  in 
return,  prepared  this  gorgeous  entertahunent  at  Kenilwortb, 


*  It  is,  perhaps,  desirable  to  point  out  tiie  diacrepttDcieB  between 

and  reality,  in  relation  to  the  position  of  Leieester,  at  the  crisis  of  the 

4)aeen  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth.    Amy  Robsut*  to  whom  he  was  pnUidf 
married  at  the  court  of  Edward  VL,  had  long  been  in  her  grare.    Loeester^ 
path  to  a  royal  marriage,  we  hare  shewn  in  its  piaoe,  had  been  deaivd  of 
her  within  two  years  of  Elizabeth's  accession,  bj  the  murder,  or  •<w^Unt,  ft 
Cumnor  HalL    Tet  Leicester  was  encmnbered  with  a  secret  nuuriage,  sane- 
what  in  the  manner  of  sir  Walter's  splendid  fiction,  bvit  widi  alugh-bon 
lady  of  the  court,  lady  Douglas  Howard,  the  dao^rter  of  William  lord 
Howard,  the  queen's  uncle;  she  was  the  yonng  widow  of  loid  ShdBeU. 
Leicester  is  supposed  to  hare  married  her  prtvatdy,  in  1572,  after  being  dif- 
missed  as  a  public  suitor  of  the  queen ;  he  had,  by  her,  a  very  handsw^  sad 
promising  son,  and  a  daughter.    The  son  was  one  of  the  most  brilHsnt 
geniuses  of  the  succeeding  century,  and  it  is  inexplicable  how  Leioefter 
dared  to  cast  a  stigma  on  the  mother,  whose  birth-rank  was  so  mnch  higiicr 
than  his  own,  or  brand  diis  boy  with  illegitimacj,  when  be  was  nadly 
desirous  of  offiipring,  and  at  the  same  time  doated  on  him.     The  Brmwlti*^ 
chronicles  of  that  day,  declare  Leicester  had  attempted  the  life  of  his  second 
unfortunate  wife,  by  poison,  about  the  time  of  the  queen's  visit  to  Kenilwortb ; 
because  he  had  fallen  in  lore  with  Lettice  Knollys,  another  cousin  of  the 
queen,  wife  to  Walter  Dererenx.  earl  of  Essex,  and  mother  of  the  yoimg 
earl  of  Essex,  afterwards  Elizabeth's  favourite.     This  lady  he  married 
during  the  life  of  his  unfortunate  second  wife,  lady  IKmglas  Howard,  lod 
the  court  used  to  call  her  and  her  rival,  the  countess  Lettice,  Leicester's 
Old  and  New  Testaments.    It  is  likewise  said,  that  the  words  of  that  exqui- 
site old  melody — 

**  Balow  my  babe,  lie  still  and  sleep. 
It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  thee  weep,** 
were  meant  ss  the  address  of  the  forsaken  lady  Leicester  to  her  boy. 

Lady  Sheffield  survived  Leicester,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  her  marriage 
with  him,  before  the  council  in  the  Star-chamber,  in  the  reign  of  JamJI, 
in  order  to  legitimate  her  son;  her  deposition  states,  "Tliat  she  con- 
cealed her  marriage  owing  to  the  furious  threats  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  sod 
that  he  gave  her  poison  to  ^  rid  of  her,  bj  which  her  hair  all  fell  off;* 
another  account  says,  **  the  virulence  of  the  poison  likewise  deprived  her  of 
her  nails.'*  She  married  a  third  husband,  sir  Edward  Stafford.  Leicester 
left  Kenilwortb,  and  a  great  Umded  property,  to  his  son  by  this  lady.  Her 
Christian  name  was  Douglas,  which  has  often  given  rise  to  mistakes  eon- 
cerning  her.    See  Howard's  Memoriala^  p.  89. 
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<^  where/'  says  La  Mothe,  *^  he  lodged  the  queen  and  her 
ladies,  forty  earls,  and  seventy  other  prmcip«d  ndhrdsy  all 
under  the  roof  of  his  own  castle,  for  the  space  of  twelve 
days.  He  personally  invited  me,  but  my  health  did  not 
permit  me  to  jcun  the  court." 

The  princely  seat  of  Kenilworth  was  no  inheritance  of 
the  suddenly-raised  family  of  Dudley,  it  had  descended  to 
Elizabeth,  from  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  her  ances- 
tors, and  she  had  granted  it  to  her  favourite,  from  the  fiflh 
year  of  her  reign. 

The  queen  was  welcomed,  on  the  9th  of  July,  at  Long 
Ichington,  a  town  belonging  to  Leicester,  about  seven  miles 
from  Kenilworth.  She  dined  under  an  immense  tent,  and, 
as  a  diversion  at  the  dessert,  was  shewn  two  of  the  rarities  of 
the  country — a  fat  boy,  of  six  years  old,  nearly  five  feet  high, 
but  very  stupid ;  and,  to  match  this  prodigy,  a  monstrous 
sheep  of  the  Leicestershire  breed.  In  the  afternoon,  the  queen 
then  followed  the  chase,  and  hunted  towards  Kenilworth ; 
so  far  ap-field  did  her  sport  lead  her,  that  it  was  eight  in  the 
evening  before  she  arrived  at  the  park  gates.  A  continual 
series  of  pageantry  and  masking,  welcomed  her  progress 
through  the  park,  at  various  stations,  to  the  castle  gate ; 
where  the  porter,  representing  Hercules,  "  tall  of  person, 
big  of  limb,  and  stem  of  countenance,  wrapt  in  a  pall  of 
silk,  with  a  club  and  keys,  had  a  rough  speech,  ^^  full  of  pas- 
sions in  metre,"  aptly  made  to  the  purpose,  and,  as  her 
majesty  came  within  his  ward,  he  burst  out  into  a  great 
pang  of  impatience:"* — 

"  What  stir,  what  coil  is  here?  come  back,  hold  I  whither  now?' 
Not  one  so  stoat  to  stir — what  harrying  have  we  here  ? 
My  friends,  a  porter  I,  no  puppet  here  am  placed, 
By  leave,  perhaps,  else  not,  while  club  and  limbs  do  last. 
A  garboii  this,  indeed  I  What  yea,  fair  dames,  what  yea  I 
What  dainty  darlings  here  ?  Oh,  God !  a  peerless  pearl ! 

(He  affects  to  see  the  queen  for  the  first  time,) 
No  worldly  wight,  I  doubt — some  sovereign  goddess,  sure  I 
In  face,  in  hand,  in  eye,  in  other  features  all. 
Yea,  beauty,  grace,  and  cheer — yea,  port  and  majesty, 

'  Laneham*s  Kenilworth,  p.  8.  That  splendid  description  of  the  approach 
of  Elizabeth,  in  sir  Walter  Scott's  Kenilworth,  originates  in  the  rich  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet,  since  she  arrived  in  her  hunting  dress,  after  a  devious  chase 
by  the  way.  Laneham's  description  must  be  accurate,  since  he  was  usher, 
or  **  bnsher."  of  the  council  door. 

'  Gascoigne's  Princely  Pleasures  of  Kenilworth: 

o  o  2 
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Shew  all  some  heavenly  peer  with  yirtues  all  beset 
Come,  come,  most  perfect  paragon,  pass  on  with  joy  and  bliss ; 
Have  here,  hare  here,  both  club  and  keys,  myself  my  ward,  I  yield. 
E'en  gates  and  all,  my  lord  himself,  sabmit,  and  seek  yoar  shield." 

The  queen  and  her  train  now  passed  through  the  gate 
kept  by  this  poetical  porter,  and  arrived  on  the  bridge, 
crossing  the  beautiful  pool,  which  served  as  a  moat  to  one 
side  of  the  castle ;  when  a  lady  with  two  nymphs  came  to 
her  all  across  the  pool,  seeming  as  if  she  walked  on  the 
water,  or,  according  to  Laneham,  floating  on  a  moveable 
illuminated  island,  bright  blazing  with  torches.  This  per- 
sonage commenced  a  metrical  description  of  the  traditions 
of  Kenilworth,  wTitten  by  one  of  the  first  literati  of  that 
day,  George  Ferrers : — 

**  I  am  the  lady  of  this  pleasant  lake. 
Who  since  the  time  ox  great  king  Arthar*s  reign. 
That  here  with  royal  court  abode  did  make, 
Have  led  a  lowering  life  in  restless  pain. 
Till  now  that  this  yoar  third  arrival  here. 
Doth  cause  me  come  abroad  and  boldly  Urns  appear. 

For  after  him  such  storms  this  castle  shook. 

By  swarming  Saxons  first  who  scourged  diis  land. 

As  forth  of  this  my  Pool  I  ne'er  durst  look. 

Though  Kenelm,'  king  of  Mercia,  took  in  hand. 

As  sorrowing  to  see  it  in  de&ce. 

To  rear  the  ruins  up  and  fortify  this  place. 

The  earl  sir  Montfort's  *  force  gave  me  no  heart. 

Sir  Eldmttnd  Crouchback's  state,  the  prince's  son 

Could  not  cause  me  out  of  my  lake  to  gtatt, 

Nor  Roger  Mordmer's  ruffe  who  first  began, 

(As  ArUiur's  heir,)'  to  keep  the  table  round. 

Could  not  inspire  my  heart,  or  cause  me  eome  on  ground. 

Yet  still  I  will  attend  while  you're  abiding  here. 

Most  peerless  queen,  and  to  ^our  court  resort ; 

And  as  my  loye  to  Arthur  did  appear, 

It  shall  to  you  in  earnest  and  in  sport. 

Pass  on,  madame,  yon  need  no  longer  stand* 

The  lake,  the  lodge,  the  lord,  are  yoors  for  to  command." 

It  pleased  the  queen  to  thank  this  lady,  and  to  add 
withal,  "  We  had  thought  the  lake  had  been  ours,  and  do 
you  call  it  yours,  now  ?  Well,  we  will  herein  commuDe 
more  with  you  hereafter." 

>  Kenilworth  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  this  Saxon  saint  and  kicj^. 

•  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  who  detained  Henry  IIL,  his  bro- 
ther, and  his  nephew,  prisoners  here. 

'  By  descent  from  Gladys  princess  of  Wales,  representative  of  Roderic 
the  Great.  ..^iH^Mr^  ruffe  does  not  mean  an  accessory  to  his  dress,  bat 
the  greaK  ^V»^  ^^  ^  renowned  toomament  at  Kenilworth. 
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The  grand  pageant  of  the  welcome,  was  a  temporary 
bridge  over  the  base  court,  reaching  to  the  main  bmlding, 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  seventy  long ;  seven  pair  of  pillars 
were  on  this  bridge,  with  mytnological  deities  standing  by 
them,  offering  to  the  queen  symbolical  gifts,  as  she  rode 
between  them ;  thus,  on  the  tops  of  the  first  pair  were  large 
cages,  containing  Uve  bitterns,  curlews,  hemshaws,  godwits, 
**  and  such  dainty  birds,  offered  to  her  by  Sylvanus,  god  of 
wood  fowl."  Tne  next  pair  of  pillars  supported  two  great 
silver  bowls,  piled  with  apples,  pears,  cherries,  filberts,  wal- 
nuts— all  firesh  on  their  Drancnes,  the  gifts  of  Pomona. 
Wheat  in  ears,  oats,  and  barley,  waved  in  the  next  bowls. 
The  next  pillar,  bore  a  silver  bowl,  piled  with  red  and 
white  grapes ;  and  opposite  were  two  "  great  livery  pots  of 
white  silver,  filled  with  claret  and  white  wine,"  on  which 
many  in  the  queen's  train,  fatigued  with  the  recent  hunting 
party,  in  one  of  the  hottest  July  evenings  that  ever  occurred 
in  England,  were  observed  to  cast  longing  eyes.  The 
next  pair  of  pillars  supported  silver  trays,  filled  with  firesh 
grass,  on  which  laid  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  rivers,  with  a 
river  god  standing  by ;  the  next  pillars  supported  the  tro- 
phies of  arms  and  arts,  music  and  physic,  while  a  poety  in  a 
cerulean  garment,  stood  forth  and  explained  the  whole  to 
her  learned  majesty,  in  a  string  of  Latin  hexameters,  which 
we  have  no  intention  of  inflicting  on  our  readers. 

So  passing  to  the  inner  court,  her  majesty,  "  that  never 
rides  but  alone,  there  alighted  from  her  palfrev,"  and  was 
conveyed  up  to  her  chamber.  At  this  instant  all  the  clocks 
in  the  castle  were  stopped ;  and,  by  a  delicate  attention, 
the  hands  continued  to  point  at  the  moment  of  her  arrival, 
since  no  one  was  to  take  note  of  the  time,  during  the  royid 
sojourn  at  Kenilworth. 

When  her  majesty  entered  her  chamber,  peals  of  great 
guns  were  shot  off,  with  a  profusion  of  fireworks,  which 
continued  for  two  hours.  "The  noise  and  flame,"  says 
Laneham,  were  heard  and  seen  for  twenty  miles  round 
about."  This  was  on  the  Saturday  night ;  and,  it  may  be 
surmised,  that  many  an  acliing  head  must  have  longed  for 
the  repose  of  the  Sabbath,  after  such  a  lullaby  to  their  re- 
pose ;  but  small  repose  did  the  sacred  dav  bring.  It  is  true, 
the  queen  and  her  court  went  to  churcn  in  the  morning, 
but  in  the  afternoon  was  music  and  dancing  of  the  lords 
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and  ladies,  ^rith  liyely  ajgilitj;  and  the  Sabbadi  eveDiDg 
concluded  with  roaring  duchaiges  of  fireworks  and  cannoDy 
and  though  this  time  the  fireworks  did  not  set  a  town  oa 
fire,  ^^yet,"  says  Laneham,'''they  made  me  vengeaUy 
afi^d.'^ 

**  Monday  was  so  hot  that  her  majesty  kept  within  till 
five  in  the  eTening ;  what  time  it  pleased  her  to  ride  ffxgih 
to  himt  the  hart  of forse.  On  her  homeward  way  a  masking- 
pageant  met  her  in  the  chase.  A  salvage  man,  wreathed 
ana  girdled  with  oak  leaves,  having  a  younff  sapling  oak 
plucked  up,  by  way  of  a  walking  staff,  and  who  repre- 
sented the  goa  Sylvanus,  intercepted  her  majesty^  steed 
He  began  to  give  utterance  to  a  speech  so  long-winded  aod 
tedious,  that  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  first  quarto  page, 
her  majesty  put  on  her  steed ;  but  Sylvanus,  who  savaee 
as  he  might  be  deemed,  seems  to  have  made  no  slight  m- 
vance  in  the  modem  art  of  boring,  began  to  run  by  her 
side,  reciting  the  rest  of  his  speech  with  wonderful  volmili^r. 
At  last,  out  of  pity,  the  queen  checked  her  horse  to  fiivoor 
Sylvanus,  who  humbly  besought  ^her  majesty  to  go  on; 
for  if  his  rude  speech  did  not  ofiend  her,  he  could  continue 
to  run  and  speak  it  fer  twenty  miles,  protesting,  he  hid 
rather  run  as  her  majesty's  fix>tman  on  earth  than  be  a  god 
on  horseback  in  heaven.'  "* 

At  these  words  her  majesty  came  by  a  close  arbour,  made 
all  of  holly ;  and  while  Sylvanus  pointed  to  the  same,  **  the 
principal  !>ush  shaked  ;  for  therem  were  placed  both  sweet 
music,  and  one  appointed  to  represent  I)eep  Desire,  who 
herewith  stepped  out  of  the  holly  bnsh",  and  recited  a  losg 
speech  to  the  queen,  tediously  stufied  with  flattery.  Then 
a  concert  of  music  sounded  horn,  the  hoUy  bower,  while 
Deep  Desire  sang  a  dismal  ditty,  fiill  of  such  tn^pes,  as 
•*  cramps  of  care,"  and  **  gripes  of  grief;"  th^tefixe  its  quota- 
tion may  be  very  well  spared  here.  Sylvanus  conduded  the 
mask  by  breaking  the  oak  sapling  he  used  for  a  staff  ason- 
der,  and  casting  it  up  in  the  air ;  but,  unfortunately,  one 
end  almost  fell  on  the  head  of  the  queen's  horse,  which 
started  violently,  and  Sylvanus,  who  was  no  other  tluHi  the 
poet  (jascoigne^  was  terribly  alarmed  at  the  consequences 
of  his  awkwiurdness. 

"No  hurt — ^no  hurt!"  exclaimed  the  queen,  as  she  skil- 
Gascoigne's  Princelj  Pleasnres  of  Kenilwortlu 
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folly  controlled  her  horse ;  ^^  and  this  benignity  of  the  sove* 
reign,"  continues  Laneham,  *'  we  took  to  be  the  best  part 
of  the  [day ;"  and  assuredly  Elizabeth  shewed  both  ffood« 
nature  and  magnanimity  in  her  reception  of  this  accident.' 

Towards  nighty  on  Tuesday,  the  queen  chose  to  walk  on 
foot  over  the  bridge,  into  the  chase;  at  her  return  she 
stood  on  the  bridge,  and  listened  to  a  delectable  concert  of 
music,  firom  a  baige  on  the  pool.  The  queen  hunted  the 
hart  o{ forte  on  Wednesday,  m  the  chase ;  the  hart  took  to 
the  pool,  where  he  was  caught  alive,  and  her  majesty 
granted  him  his  life  on  condition  that  he  ^^  lost  his  ears"  for 
a  ransom. 

This  useless  cruelty,  aptly  preceded  the  bear-baiting  of 
the  next  day,  when  the  virsin  queen  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  a  great  sort  of  ban-aogs,  which  had  been  tied  in  the 
outer  court,  let  loose  on  thirteen  bears,  which  were  baited 
in  the  inner;  **  where,"  says  Laneham,  "  there  was  pluck- 
ing  and  tugging,  scratching  and  biting,  and  such  an  expense 
of  olood  and  leather  between  them,  as  a  month's  licking,  I 
ween^  will  not  recover."  This  refined  diversion  took  place 
in  the  daytime ;  but  the  Thursday  evening  concluded  with 
strange  and  sundry  kind  of  fireworks,  and  ouscharge  of  great 
guns  for  two  hours ;  and  during  thb  din,  her  majesty  was 
entertained  by  an  Italian  tumbler  of  such  extraonunarj 
a^lity  in  twistings  and  turnings,  that  the  court  considered 
him  to  be  more  of  a  sprite  than  a  man,  and  that  his  back- 
bone must  have  been  like  a  lamprey,  or  made  of  a  lute-string. 

The  drought  and  heat  of  the  season  was  on  the  two  suc- 
ceeding days  seasonably  refireshed  by  rain  and  moisture ; 
the  queen,  therefore,  attended  none  of  the  shows  in  the  open 
air ;  until  that  time  the  weather  had  been  hot  and  blazme. 
The  second  Sunday  of  Elizabeth's  sojourn  at  Kenilwortn 
was  Saint  Kenelm  s  day,  the  royal  Saxon  saint,  who  was 
murdered  at  the  foot  of  the  neighbouring  Clent  hills,  and 
whose  patronage  and  influence  was  once  supposed  to  extend 
fiur  and  wide  over  the  midland  counties,  especially  round 
ELenilworth,  his  former  palace.  The  new  ritual  had  not 
yet  superseded  the  ancient  regEud  of  Warwickshire  for 
Saint  Kenelm,  and  the  whole  mstrict  was  astir,  to  do  up- 

1  Laneham's  Kenilworth.  Gascoigne,  who  was  the  unlucky  perpetrator 
of  thia  maladroit  feat,  ti^es  care  not  to  record  it  in  his  narrative  of  the 
Princely  Pleasures  of  Kenilworti^ 
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roarious  honour,  at  once  to  him  and  his  successor,  queen 
Elizabeth.  The  weather  again  set  in  gloriously  bridity 
and  every  one  attended  her  majesty  to  church,  where  tney 
heard  "  a  firuitful  sermon." 

In  the  afternoon,  a  comely  quintain  was  set  up,  and  a 
solemn  bridale  of  a  proper  couple  was  marshalled  in  pro- 
cession in  the  tilt-yaid.  The  bride  was  thirty-five,  "veiy 
ugly,  red-haired,  foul,  ill-favoured — of  complexion,  a  brown 
bay."  This  amiable  object  was  very  anxious  to  be  married, 
because  she  had  heard  she  should  be  called  on  to  dance 
before  the  queen."  She  was,  however,  wholly  disappointed; 
for  her  majesty,  who  particularly  dislikea  u^ly  persons, 
bestowed  all  her  attention  on  the  Coventry  play  **  of  the 
Slaughter  of  the  Danes,  at  Hock  tide,  wont  to  be  played  in 
that  city  yearly  without  ill  example  of  papistry,  or  any 
superstition."  A  sport,  representmg  a  massacre,  was  so 
wonderfully  to  the  taste  of  the  era,  that  the  queen  re- 
quested its  repetition  at  the  earliest  opportunity ;  and  to 
tnc  infinite  satisfaction  of  the  men  of  Coventry,  she  gave 
them  the  royal  benefaction  of  two  bucks,  and  five  xAsAa. 
Captain  Cox  made  his  entry,  at  the  Coventry  play,  on  his 
hobby-horse ;  but  it  is  a  point  in  doubt,  whether  he  was  a 
character  in  the  play,  or  a  worthy  flourishing  at  that  time 
in  Coventry.'  An  ^*  ambrosial  banquet,"  and  a  gorgeous 
mask,  concluded  those  Sunday  diversions. 

The  heat  of  the  next  day  caused  the  queen  to  keep 
within  the  castle  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  when  she  hunted 
the  hart  in  the  chase ;  and,  on  her  return,  beheld  on  the 
pool,  from  the  bridge,  one  of  those  srand  water  pageants, 
which  the  marriage  of  Henry  IH.  had  rendered  fiishionable 
in  Europe.  There  was  the  lad^  of  the  lake  on  her  illumi- 
nated island,  attended  by  a  swimming  mermaid,  twenty- 
four  feet  in  length ;  besides  Arion  on  a  dolphin  of  equal 
vastness.  When  it  came  to  Anion's  turn  to  make  a  speech 
to  the  queen,  he,  who  had  been  rather  too  powerfiiuy  re- 
freshed from  the  earl  of  Leicester's  cellar  in  order  to  qualify 
his  aquatic  undertaking,  forgot  his  part,  and  pulling  off  bis 
mask,  swore,  **  He  was  none  of  Anon,  not  he ;  but  honest 


^  The  list  of  the  songt  tung  by  ci^>tam  Cox,  of  wHch  only  the  fint  linei 
«  extant,  raise  a  feasant  idea  of 
[tx>m  on  bill,"  *' Bonny  lass  uc 
"  My  bonny  one  gave  me  a  beck. 


are  extant,  raise  a  feasant  idea  of  old  English  lyrics ;  they  were  **  Broom, 
troom  on  hill,"  "Bonny  lass  npon  the  green,''  "By  a  bank,  as  I  lay,* 
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Harry  Goldingham."    A  proceeding  which  pleased  the 

?ueen  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  performance.  Harry 
iroldingham  had  a  fine  voice,  and  was  a  poet  who  had 
aided  in  composing  some  of  the  interludes ;  he  sang  very 
well  fi'om  the  back  of  his  dolphin,  and  concluded  the 
pageant,  to  the  universal  satisfaction  of  the  beholders. 

Such  was  the  general  tone  of  the  princely  pleasures  of 
KenilwQrth,  during  the  queen's  visit,  which  lasted  till 
July  27th.  Laneham  declares,  moreover,  ^^  that  her  majesty, 
with  her  accustomed  charity  and  mercy,  cured  nine  persons 
of  the  painful  disease  called  the  *  king's  evil ;'  which  the 
kings  and  queens  of  this  realm  without  other  medicine,  but 
only  by  touching  and  prayers,  do  cure." 

Among  the  dull  metrical  compliments  offered  in  fatiguing 
profusion  to  Elizabeth,  at  Kenilworth,  there  was  one  suffi- 
ciently absurd  to  be  amusing,  especially  as  it  contained  an 
histoncal  allusion  to  the  queen's  rejection  of  Leicester's 
addresses.  It  is  part  of  a  lengthy  didogue,  in  which  a  sal- 
vage man,  clad  m  ivy,  questions  Echo  on  the  cause  of 
the  unusual  splendours  then  enlivening  the  chase  and 
domains  of  Kenilworth.  The  English  Iwguage,  between 
the  two,  was  much  tortured  by  various  quaint  quips  and 
quirks,  as  for  instance,  the  salvage  man  demanded — 

*'  And  who  gave  all  these  gifts?    I  pray  thee,  Echo,  say, — 
Was  it  not  he  who  (but  of  late)  this  building  here  did  lay? 

Eclio. — Dudley. 
Salvage  Man, — O,  Dudley !  So  methought ;  he  gave  himself,  and  all, 
A  worthy  gift  to  be  receired,  and  so  I  trust  it  shalL 

Echo, — It  shalL 
Salvage  Man, — What  meant  the  fiery  flames  that  through  the  waten 

flew? 
Can  no  cold  answers  quench  desire — Is  that  experience  true?" 

Elizabeth's  attention  was  soon  after  recalled,  from  the 
idle  joyaunce  of  progresses  and  paeeants,  by  the  important 
appeals  that  were  made  to  her  by  the  oppressed  Protestants 
in  the  Low  Countries.  St  Aldegonde,  the  friend  and  con- 
fidant of  the  prince  of  Orange,  with  other  deputies,  came 
over  to  England,  to  implore  her  to  accept  the  sovereignty 
of  their  states,  as  the  descendant  and  representative  of  tneur 
ancient  counts,  through  her  illustrious  ancestress,  Philippa 
of  Hainault  This  ambassade,  and  its  result,  is  briefly 
summed  up  in  two  lines  by  Collins,  in  his  Ode  to  Liberty: — 

"  Those  whom  the  rod  of  Alra  bruised. 
Whose  crown  a  British  queen  reftised.** 
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Elizabeth  was  not  prepared  to  contest  this  mighty  ad- 
junct to  the  Spanish  empire  with  niilip,  and  she  replied 
evasively,  ofiered  publicly  to  mediate  between  him  ana  die 
states,  and  privately  encouraged  the  deputies  to  contimie 
their  resistance.  They  proposed  to  throw  themselves  on  the 
protection  of  France,  but  fix>m  this  step  she  earnestly  db* 
suaded  them,  and  privately  supplied  them  with  pecuniary 
aid.  She  also,  by  ner  intrigues  with  the  dnke  of  Alenfon, 
incited  him  to  coalesce  with  the  kin^  of  Navarre  and  the 
Huguenot  party  in  France,  thus  furnishing  Henry  IIL  with 
sufficient  employment  at  home  to  prevent  him  from  inter- 
fering in  the  affidrs  of  the  states/  The  details  of  these 
struggles  belong  to  general  history.   On  the  7  th  of  Januaiy, 

Sueen  Eliiabetn  finally  concludea  an  aUiance^  offiHiSLve  and 
efensive,  with  the  states,  engaging  to  assist  them  with  a 
loan  of  100,0002L,  with  5000  foot  soldiers,  and  1000  horse. 
She  soon  after  employed  Casimir,  the  farodier  of  the 
Elector  Palatine,  who  proceeded  as  her  lieutenant,  widi 
12,000  German  auxiliaries,  to  the  low  countries,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  England.*  The  German  mercenaries  committed 
so  many  excesses,  that  the  poor  Dutchmen  found  tbdr 
friends  even  mote  intolerable  than  their  fees^  and  requested 
to  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  queen  of  Enmand's 
suitor,  Francis  of  Alen9on,  who  had  now  assumed  the  tide 
of  duke  of  Anjou,  formerly  borne  by  his  brother,  Heniy  IIL 
Elizabeth  at  first  regarded  this  requisition  with  jealous 
suspicion  as  a  manceuvre  of  the  king  of  France,  but  there 
was  no  love  between  the  brethren,  and  Anjou  professed 
himself  devoted  to  her  interests.  He  was,  indeecl,  a  con- 
venient tool,  ready  to  be  employed  in  any  service,  where- 
by his  own  personal  advancement  might  be  forwarded 
TbiB  summer  ne  sent  an  envoy,  of  the  name  of  Buchervill^ 
to  prosecute  his  suit*  who  was  accompanied  by  Rambouillet, 
sent  from  the  king,  his  brother,  to  second  his  soIicitatioD&* 
The  French  envo3rs  found  Elizabeth  at  Long  Melfcrd  haQ, 
in  Suffolk,  the  seat  of  sir  William  Cordall,  her  master  <^ 
the  Rolls,  being  the  first  in  that  coun^^  who  had  the 
honour  of  feasting  the  royal  traveller,  and  who,  to  use  the 
quaint  language  of  old  Churchyard,  the  contemporary  his- 
torian of  the  eastern  progresses,  *^  did  light  such  a  canole  to 

*  Grotius.    Camden.    Stnda.  '  Stndau    Camden.    Bapin. 

'  Camden. 
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the  rest  of  the  shire,  that  many  were  fflad  bountifiilly  and 
frankly  to  follow  the  same  example,  with  such  chains  aa 
the  whole  train  were  in  some  sort  pleased  thereat  **  The 
next  m<Nming  she  rode  from  Meiford  to  Lawshall  haU, 
where  she  dined  with  sir  William  Dmry.  The  royal  visit 
is  recorded  in  the  parish  register,  as  occmriiig  August  5th, 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  her  majesty's  reign,  to  tne  great 
rejoicing  of  the  parish,  and  all  the  conntry  mereaboiit& 

Elizabeth  appears  to  have  been  on  very  affectionate  terms 
with  lady  Drury,  for,  on  the  death  of  sir  William  Dmry, 
who  was  slain  ten  years  later  in  Trance,  she  addressed  to 
her  the  following  friendly  letter  of  condolence,  or  rather, 
we  may  say,  of  land  expostulation,  on  the  excess  of  grief 
to  which  the  widow  had  abandoned  herself: — 

"Be  wen  ware,  my  Besse,  yoa  strnre  not  with  Divine  ordinance,  nor 
gmdge  at  irremedjAble  harma,  lest  yon  offend  the  highest  Lord,  and  no  whit 
amend  your  marred  hap.  Heap  not  your  harms  where  help  there  is  none, 
bat  since  yon  may  not  that  yon  would  wish,  that  you  can  enjoy  with  com- 
Ibrt  a  King  for  his  power,  and  a  <}ueen  tor  her  lore,  who  leares  not  now  ta 
protect  you  when  yoor  case  requires  care,  and  minds  not  to  omit  whaterer 
may  be  best  fi>r  you  and  yours. 

*'  Tour  most  loving,  carefbl  soTereign.** 

Of  a  similar  character  to  this  quaint  consolation  is  the 
brief  and  pithy  letter  of  condolence,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
addressed  by  Elizabeth  to  her  friend,  lady  Paeet,  on  the 
death  of  her  daughter,  lady  Crumpton,  which,  in  the  brief 
space  of  a  few  lines,  exhibits  much  good  and  honest  feeling. 
No  one  could  come  more  tersely  to  the  point  than  Eliaar 
beth,  when  she  wrote  under  the  strong  impulse  of  anger  or 
affection.  What  can  be  more  simply  sweet  and  sracioua 
than  the  following  specimen  of  famdiar  language  crom  the 
generally  Latinized  pen  of  this  learned  queen : — 

**  Call  to  your  mind,  good  Kate,  hov  hardly  we  princes  can  brook  the 
crossing  of  our  commands.  How  irefhl  will  the  highest  Power  be  (may  yoa 
be  sure)  when  murmurs  shall  be  made,  of  his  pleasmg  his  wilL  Let  nature,, 
therefbre,  not  hurt  herself^  but  give  place  to  the  Giver.  Though  this  lesson 
be  from  a  m^  vicar,'  yet  it  is  sent  fh>m  a  loving  sovenune."* 

But  to  return  to  Elizabeth's  eastern  progress : — Her  ma- 
jesty was  astonished  at  the  gallant  appearance  and  brave 
array  of  the  comely  Sufiblk  squires,  wno  came  to  meet  and 

^  Meaning  vicar  of  Christ,  in  alhiuon  to  her  pontiiical  office  of  head  of 
the  church  Sf  En^^and,  which  she,  and  the  restof  her  establishment,  deemed 
the  church  uniyenal :  8dy  meant,  in  her  day,  harmless  or  innocent. 

'  Sloane  MS.,  yd,  i.  4160.    The  original  document  is  at  Hagley. 
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welcome  her  into  their  county.  The  bachelors,  all  gaily 
clad  in  white  velvet,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  and 
those  of  graver  years,  in  black  velvet  coats  and  &ir  chains, 
with  fifteen  hundred  serving  men,  all  mounted  on  horse- 
back— these  formed  a  volunteer  guard  of  honour,  under  the 
command  of  the  hish  sheriff,  sir  William  le  Spring,  of  Laven- 
ham,  and  attendea  her  majesty  in  her  progress  to  the  very 
confines  of  their  county, — "  a  comely  troop,"  says  Church- 
yard, "  and  a  noble  sight  to  behold.'' 

From  Lawshall  hall,  in  the  evening,  the  queen  came  to 
Hawsted  hall,  at  present  the  seat  of  sir  Thomas  Cullum, 
where  there  are  several  memorials  and  traditions  of  her 
visit,  where  it  is  said,  that  she  dropped  a  silver-handled  fan 
into  the  moat  J  The  fans  used  by  jBlizabeth  were  made  of 
feathers,  set  in  a  rich  handle,  and  in  form  resembling  a 
modern  hand-screen.  The  following  is  the  description  of 
one  of  those  graceful  accessories  to  the  royal  toilet,  which 
was  presented  to  her  majesty  by  sir  Francis  Drake,  as  a 
new  year's  gift : — "  A  fan  of  feathers,  white  and  red,  en- 
amelled with  a  half  moon  of  mother  of  pearls,  within  that 
a  half  moon  garnished  with  sparks  of  diamonds,  and  a  few 
seed  pearls  on  the  one  side ;  naving  her  majesty's  picture 
within  it,  and  on  the  reverse  a  device  with  a  crow  over  it' 
Her  majesty  spent  ten  days  at  various  seats  in  Suffolk,  and 
having  been  received  on  the  borders  of  Norfolk  by  the 
cavaliers  of  the  county,  approached  Norwich,  as  near  as 
Brakenash,  on  the  16th  of  August 

At  the  western  boundary  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  which  is 
a  place  called  Harford  Bridge,  the  mayor  received  die  queen 
with  a  long  Latin  speech,  which  he  recited  in  a  manner 
that  did  great  credit  to  the  erudition  of  maj^ors  in  ffeneraL 
The  purpose  of  it  was,  however,  to  offer  a  fair  standing  cup 
of  silver,  with  a  cover,  containing  1002.  in  gold.  Lifting 
the  cover,  the  mayor  said  to  her  majesty,  **  Here  is  one 
hundred  pounds,  pure  gold." 

One  of  the  queen's  footmen  advanced  to  take  it,  when 
the  queen  said  to  him,  significandy,  thinking  he  might  not 
have  understood  the  learned  mayor's  Latin,  "  Look  to  it, 
there  is  a  hundred  pound." 

When  the  royal  procession  had  advanced  within  a  flight- 
shot of  the  metropolis  of  the  east  of  England,  and  in  a  spot 
*  History  of  Hawsted,  by  sir  John  Collimi,  Bart. 
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commanding  a  good  view  of  the  castle  of  Blancheflower^ 
which  stands  like  a  mural  crown  above  the  city  of  Norwich, 
a  pageant  arrested  the  attention  of  the  queen,  represent- 
ing king  Gurgunt,  to  whom  tradition  imputes  the  build- 
ing of  the  castle  and  the  founding  of  Cambridge  univer- 
sity. King  Gurgunt  having  explained  in  verse  his  ancient 
doings  in  Norwich,  another  pageant  beset  her  by  the  way 
at  St.  Stephen's  gates, "  fix)m  whence,"  says  the  annals  of  the 
city,  "  an  enormous  muck-hiU  had  been  recently  removed  for 
the  occasion."  We  will  pass  over  the  allegories  which  seve- 
rally "  bestowed  their  tediousness"  on  the  queen,  to  arrive  at 
the  onlypageant  of  real  interest,  some  remnantsof  which,  are 
displayed  at  Norwich  elections,  and  other  grand  occasions^  to 
this  day.  This  was  called  "  the  Stran^rs  Pageant,"  being 
the  show  of  queen  Philippa's  industnous  Flemish  colony, 
even  in  that  era  of  Elizabetn,  a  separate  and  peculiar  people 
in  Norwich.  There  was  a  stage,  with  seven  looms  actively 
at  work  with  their  separate  weavers ;  over  the  first,  was 
written,  the  "  weaving  of  worsted ;"  over  the  second,  the 
*^  weaving  of  russels,"  a  sort  of  Norwich  crape."  *  Among 
others,  the  weaving  of  lace,  and  of  fringe,  and  several  other 
manu&ctures,  which  it  w^ould  be  vaiu  to  seek  as  Norwich 
produce  at  present.  Upon  the  stase  stood  at  one  end 
** eight  small  women-^hildren^^  spinning  worsted  yam;  at 
the  other  end,  as  many  knitting  of  worsted  hose ;  "  and  in 
the  midst  a  pretty  boy  stood  forth,"  and  staged  her  majestr's 
progress  with  an  address  in  verse,  declaring,  that  in  this 
•*  small  show,  the  city's  wealth  was  seen." 

"  From  combed  wool  we  draw  this  slender  thread, 

(^Shewing  the  spinnen,) 
From  thence  the  looms  have  dealing  with  the  same ; 

(Shewing  the  weaving  in  progress,) 
And  thence  again,  in  order  do  proceed 
These  several  works,  which  skilful  art  doth  frame ; 
And  all  to  drive  dame  Need  into  her  care, 
Car  heads  and  hands  together  laboured  hare. 
We  bought  before,  the  uiings  that  now  we  sell. 
These  slender  imps,  their  work  doth  pass  the  waves. 

(Skewing  tJie  women-chilaren,  spinners,  and  knitters.) 
God*8  peace  and  thine  we  hold,  and  prosper  well. 
Of  every  mouth,  the  hands,  the  charges  saves. 
Thus,  through  thy  help  and  aid  of  power  Divine, 
Doth  Norwich  live,  whose  hearts  and  goods  are  thine.** 

*  Now,  with  some  modifications,  called  Orleans  doth,  a  pleasant  winter 
dress,  if  obtained  of  real  Norwich  mannftcture. 
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Elisabeth  had  the  eood  sense  to  be  particularly  pkaeed 
with  this  pageant;  she  desired  to  examine  the  knitditf 
juid  yam  of  the  '^  small  women-children  ;^  ^she  peroBed 
the  looms  attentively,"  and  retained  great  thanks  tor  this 
show. 

^  A  grand  pageant  thwarted  the  entrance  of  the  market- 
place from  St  StephenWtreet''  Here  the  queen  was 
addressed  by  seven  female  wcnthiesy  among  wlmii  weie 
Debora,  Judith,  Esther,  the  city  of  Norwidi  and  qoeoi 
Martia.'     The  last  dame  described  herself  thus : — 

« I  am  that  IVIartim  bright,  who  sometime  ruled  this  land, 
Ag  queen,  for  thirty-three  years  space,  gat  licence  at  the  hand 
Of  that  Gnrgjuntins  king,  my  husband's  &ther  dear. 
Who  buih  this  town  and  cattle,  both,  to  make  our  homage  here ; 
Which  homage,  mighty  qneen,  accept, — ttie  rodm  and  right  are  thine ; 
The  crown,  the  sceptre,  and  the  swoord,  to  &ee  we  do  resign." 

Thus  Elizabeth  was  welcomed  at  various  stations  in 
Norwich  till  she  reached  the  cathedral,  where  she  attended 
Te  Deum;  and,  finally,  arrived  at  the  bishop's  palace; 
where  she  sojourned  during  her  stay  at  Norwich. 

On  the  Monday  mommg,  "  a  very  excellent  boy," 
representing  Merciuy,  was  driven  at  rail  speed  throash 
the  city  in  a  fantastic  car,  painted  with  birds  and  douds, 
the  horses  beins  dressed  out  with  wings ;  and  Mercurj 
himself  appeared  in  an  azure  satin  jerkin,  and  a  mantle  of 
gold  cloth.  He  was  driven  into  the  "  preaching  green,"  on 
the  north  side  of  the  bishop's  palace,  where  the  queen, 
looking  out  of  her  bed-chamber  window,  beheld  him  jump 
off  his  car  and  approach  the  window  in  such  a  sort,  that 
her  majesty  *^  was  seen  to  smile  at  the  boldness  of  the  bov/ 
He  looked  at  the  queen  with  courage  and  audacity,  then 
bowed  down  his  head,  *^shaked  his  rod,"  and  commenced 
an  unmercifully  long  string  of  verses ;  but  the  gist  of  his 
message  was,  '^that  if  her  highness  pleased  to  take  the 
air  that  day,  there  were  shows  and  devices  to  be  seen 
abroad."  Unfortunately,  it  rained  hard,  and  the  queen 
did  not  venture  out,  but  received  a  deputation  from  the 
Dutch  church,  with  a  goblet  of  exquisitely  wrought  silver, 
worth  fifty  pounds,  presented  with  a  speech,  which  pathe- 
tically alluded  to  the  cruel  persecutions  perpetrated  by 

>  The  tradition,  regarding  the  ancient  laws  institated  by  this  British 
queen,  is  mentioned  in  the  Introduction  to  this  work. 
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Philip  IL  and  Alva,  in  the  Netherlands.  Norwich  was 
then  crowded  with  protestant  emigrants,  whom  this  con- 
duct, impolitic  as  it  was  wicked,  had  expatriated  with 
their  ingenious  crafts  and  capital,  firom  the  Spanish  domi- 
nions. 

The  next  day,  her  majesty  was  engaged  to  hunt  in  sir 
Heniy  Jemingham*s  park  at  Cottessy ;  as  she  passed  out 
of  St  Bennet's  Gates,  master  Mercury  and  all  the  heathen 
deities  were  stationed  there  with  speeches,  and  presents  o£ 
small  value*  Among  others,  Jupiter  gave  her  a  riding 
rod  made  of  whale's  fin.  Venus  presented  her  with  a 
white  dove.  The  little  creature  was  so  tame,  that,  when 
cast  off,  it  made  directly  to  the  queen,  and  sat  before  her 
all  the  time  as  quietly  as  if  it  listened  to  the  speeches. 

The  queen,  and  the  French  ambassadors  who  were  in 
her  train,  dined  on  Wednesday  with  the  young  earl  of 
Surrey,  heir  of  her  victim  the  beheaded  duke  of  Norfolk. 
His  residence  was  not  at  the  famous  duke's  palace,  in 
Norwich,  now  utterly  destroyed,  but  at  a  conventual 
structiure  by  the  water-side,  at  present  in  good  preserva- 
tion ;  not  very  lai^ge,  but  suitable  to  the  altered  fortunes  of 
theyoung  heir  of  Howard.* 

Ine  poet  Churchyard,  an  old  retainer  of  that  family, 
was  the  person  who  had  arranged  all  the  pageants  on  tms 
occasion ;  "  and  when  her  majesty  took  her  barge  at  my 
lord  Surrey's  back-door,  he  had  prepared  a  goodly  mask  of 
water-nymphs,  but  the  place  being  small  and  the  passages 
narrow,  he  removed  all  his  nvmphs  to  a  spot  lower  down 
the  river,  where  a  deep  hole  nad  been  dug  in  the  earth 
by  the  water^side,  and  covered  with  green  canvas,  which, 
suddenly  opening,  as  if  the  ground  gaped,  ^^  first  one 
nymph  was  devised  to  pop  up,  and  maxe  the  queen  a 
speech,  and  then  another;  and  a  very  complete  concert 
was  to  sound  secretly  and  strangely  out  of  the  earth.'* 
Unfortunately,  at  the  very  moment  wnen  the  queen  passed 
in  her  coach,  a  thunder  shower  came  down  like  a  water- 
spout, and  almost  drowned  the  water-nvmphs,  while  awful 
biu^ts  of  thunder  silenced  the  underground  concert. 
**  Though  some  of  us  got  to  a  boat,  and  stood  up  under  a 
bridge  (probably  Bishop's  Bridge),  we  were  all  so  splashed 

*  By  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  he  soon  after  took  the  title  of  the  earl 
of  Arundel. 


and  washed,  that  it  was  found  greater  pastime  to  see  us  >I1 
look  like  drowned  rats,  than  to  behold  the  best  of  oui 
shovs."  Ab  the  water-uymphs  were  onl^  great  boTS,  vho 
may  be  considered  in  the  eastern  ccHinties  almost  as 
aquatic  animals,  our  discomfited  poet  afibrds  no  com- 
nuseniti(m  for  their  sousing.  But  on  the  subject  of  their 
dresses,  and  on  the  impolicy  of  planniog  masks  in  England, 
exposed  to  the  caprices  of  the  climate,  he  is  positirelT 
pathetic^  "  What  shall  I  say  of  the  loss  of  the  city  in 
velvets,  silks,  and  cloth  of  gold?  Well,  nothing  but  tiie 
old  adage, '  Man  doth  purpose,  but  God  dispose.' " 

He  contrived,  however,  a  successfiil  "  mask  of  faeine,'' 
as  the  queeu  left  Norwich  on  the  Fridar,  when  she  passed 
to  sir  Roger  Wodehoiise's  mansion  at  Kimberley.  ^in- 
bcih  bade  an  a^ctionate  farewell  to  Norwich ;  she 
knighted  the  mayor,  and  told  him  "  she  should  never 
foivet  his  city."  "When  on  her  journey,  sjie  looked  hack, 
and  with  the  water  in  her  eyes,  shaken  her  riding  whip, 
and  siud,  '  Farewell,  Norwich  !| " ' 

The  visits  of  Elizabeth  to  private  individuals,  diiriog  her 
progresses,  were  often  attended  with  great  expense  and 
mconvenience,  and  occasionally  with  evil  tesults  to  her 
hosts.  In  her  homeward  route  from  her  eastern  proeres 
this  year,  an  incident  occurred  little  to  the  credit  of  the 
sovereign  and  her  advisers,  though  it  is  related  with  base 
exultation  by  Richard  TopcliiTe,  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury.' 

Her  majesty  was  pleased  to  pay  one  of  her  self-invited 
visits  to  Euston  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  belonging  to  a  yonsK 
gentleman  of  the  ancient  house  of  RooKwood,  who  bia 
just  come  of  age.  Here  she  abode  with  her  suite  a  whole 
fortnight,  and  though  much  abuse  is  levelled  at  tbe 
youthful  owner  of  Euston  Hall,  it  seems  his  relimon  nas 
his  only  crime.  "  This  Rookwood,"  says  Topcliffe,  *'  is  a 
papist  newly  crept  out  of  his  wardship.  Her  majesty  was 
lodged  at  Bs  house  at  Euston- — fitter  for  the  black-guanL' 
Nevertheless,  this  gentleman  was  brought  into  her  majesty's 
presence  by  some  device,  and  her  excellent  majesty  gare 
itookwood  ordinary  (usual)  thanks  for  his  bad  house,  and 

'  Kicbol's  Progress^  toL  iL 

*  Lodge't  niuBtnlioD*  of  Brit  HUtoiy,  rol  ii.  [k  1 19 — la  i. 

■  The  loirer  fimetioiurin  of  the  paUce,  who  did  not  wear  nni/onu  « 
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her  fair  hand  to  kiss  ;  after  which  it  was  braved  at,** 
whether  the  thanks  or  the  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  divine. 
*^  But  my  lord  chamberlain,  nobly  and  gravely  understand* 
ing  that  Rookwood  was  excommunicated  for  papistry, 
called  him  before  him,  and  demanded  of  him  how  he 
durst  attempt  her  royal  presence — hcy  unfit  to  accompany 
any  Christian  person  ;'*  and  adding,  "  that  he  was  fitter  for  a 
pair  of  stocks, — ^forthwith  commanded  him  out  of  the 
court,  and  yet  to  attend  her  council's  pleasure." 

This  was  a  strange  return  for  a  fortnight*s  hospitality ; 
for  if  the  queen  ana  her  courtiers  had  not  liked  their  enter- 
tainment, why  did  they  stay  so  long  ?  but,  alas,  for  poor 
Rookwood !  his  guests  were  not  contented  with  this  curious 
specimen  of  their  courtly  manners.  Their  next  proceedine 
was  to  raise  an  outcry  that  some  of  their  property  had 
been  stolen ;  and,  to  ransack  his  house  and  premises. 
Unfortunate  man !  he  was  in  much  the  greatest  aangcr  of 
being  robbed,  as  the  sequel  will  shew ;  but  no  words, 
excepting  those  of  master  TopclifFe,  can  do  justice  to  this 
precious  trait  of  the  times :  "  And  to  decipher  the  gentle- 
man to  the  full,  a  piece  of  plate  being  missed  in  the  house 
and  searched  for,  in  his  hay-house  was  found  such  an 
image  of  our  lady,  as  for  greatness,  for  gayness,  and  work- 
manship, I  did  never  see  a  match;  and  after  a  sort  of 
country  dance,  ended  in  her  majesty's  sight,  the  idol  was 
set  in  sight  of  the  people,  who  avoided.^  Iler  majesty 
commanded  it  to  the  fire,  which,  in  her  sight,  by  the 
country-folks,  was  ([uickly  done  to  her  content,  and  the 
unspeakable  joy  of  every  one,  but  some  one  or  two  who 
had  sucked  the  idol's  poisoned  milk."  But  the  guests  of  the 
owner  of  Euston  Hall  had  not  yet  made  Rookwood  sufficient 
returns  for  his  hospitality,  for  the  amiable  inditer  of  the 
epistle  says,  "  The  next  good  news  (but  in  account  the 
highest)  her  majesty  hath  served  God  with  great  zeal  and 
comfortable  examples,  for  by  her  council  two  notorious 
papists,  young  Rookwood  (the  master  of  Euston  Hall, 
where  her  majesty  did  lie  on  Sunday,  now  a  fortnight)  and 
one  Downs,  a  gentleman,  were  both  committed — the  one 
to  the  town  prison  at  Nonvich,  and  the  other  to  the  county 
prison    there,   for    obstinate   papistry ;    and  seven   more 

'  ie,  tamed  from  it. 
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ffentlemen  of  worship^  were  committed  to  several  houses  in 
Norwich,  as  prisoners." 

Such  were  our  forefathers' ideas  of  serving  God  with  "great 
xeal  and  comfort ;"  the  strangest  part  of  this  letter  is,  that  a 
man  could  write  down  a  narrative  of  such  conduct,  witbout 
perceiving  the  hideousness  of  the  polemic  spirit,  that  in- 
spired his  exultation  in  the  incarceration  of  an  unoffendii^ 
joung  gentleman  among  felons  in  a  common  Jail,  for  do 
greater  crime  than  quiet  adherence  to  the  faith  in  which 
he  had  been  educated.  Such  were  the  neglected  state  of 
prison  regulations,  too,  at  that  period,  that  onlv  in  the 
preceding  year,  "when  the  prisoners  were  brought  into 
court  for  trial  at  Oxford,  the  noxious  atmosphere  that 
clave  to  them  slew  the  lord-chief-justice  Bell,  the  principal 
law-officers  present,  and  most  of  the  jury,  as  with  a  sud^n 
blight"  Such  are  among  the  records  of  the  golden  davs  of 
good  queen  Bess,  although  the  privy  council  appears  more 
chargeable  with  this  instance  of  persecution  than  the 
sovereign ;  yet,  as  the  deed  was  transacted  under  her  very 
eye,  she  cannot  be  acquitted  of  having  sanctioned  the 
cruel  return  that  was  made  to  her  unfortunate  young  hoct 
for  her  entertainment  at  Euston  Hall,  so  true  it  is,  that, 
•*  they  who  permit  oppression  share  the  crime." 

Another  instance  is  recorded  of  the    ill   consequences 
that  resulted  from  one  of  Elizabeth's  unwelcome  visits,  b? 
Smith,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Berkeleys,  who  states  "  that  she 
came   in  progress  to   Berkeley  castle,  what  time  Henrv 
lord  Berkeley,  the  then  possessor,  had  a  stately  game  of 
red  deer  in  the  park  adjoining,  called  the  Worthv,  whereof 
Henry  Ligon  was  keeper ;  diuing  which  time  of  her  being 
there,  such  slaughter  was  made,  as  twenty-seven  stags  were 
slain  in  the  toils  in  one  day,  and  many  others  on  that  and 
the  next  stolen  and  havocked;  whereof^  when  this  lord, 
being  then  at  Callowden,  was  advertised,  having  much  set 
his  delight  in  this  game,  he  suddenly  and  passionately  dis- 
parked  that  ground ;  but  in  a  few  months  after,  he  had 
secret  friendly  advertisement  from  the  court,  that  the  queen 
was  informed  how  the  same  was  disparked  by  him,  on  re- 
pining at  her  coming  to  his  house  (for,  indeed,  it  was  not 
iu  Viet  ges<e«^),  and  at  the  good  sports  she  had  had  in  the 
park,  aiflLVVsm^  \!ci\s  Vst^  Va  carry  a  wary  watch  over  his 
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words  and  actions,  lest  that  earl  (meaning  Leicester)  that 
had,  contrary  to  her  set  justice,  drawn  her  to  his  castle, 
and  purposely  caused  this  slaughter  of  his  deer,  might 
have  a  further  plot  against  his  head  and  that  castle,  whereto 
he  had  taken  no  small  liking,  and  affirmed  to  have  good 
title  to  the  same."  The  reader  will  scarcely  wonder  that, 
in  many  instances  considerable  alarm  was  experienced  by 
some  of  her  loyal  lieges,  at  the  idea  of  the  expensive  com- 
pliment of  a  royal  visit.  The  earl  of  Bedford  writes  thus 
to  lord  Burleigh,  on  the  subject — "  I  trust  your  lordship 
will  have  in  remembrance  to  provide  and  help  that  her 
majesty's  tarrying  be  not  above  two  nights  and  a  day ;  for 
8o  long  time  do  I  prepare.  I  pray  God  the  rooms  and 
lodgings  there  may  be  to  her  majesty's  contentation  for  the 
time." 

It  is  not  generally  known  that,  expensive  as  these  vi3its 
were  to  private  individuals,  the  cost  of  them  to  the  public 
treasury  was  matter  of  deep  concern.  Even  Leicester,  in 
a  letter  to  his  enemy  Sussex,  on  this  subject,  says,  **  We 
all  do  what  we  can  to  persuade  her  majesty  from  any  pro- 
gress at  all,  9nly  to  keep  at  Windsor,  or  thereabouts ;  but 
it  misliketh  her  not  to  have  change  of  air."^  It  was  one  of 
her  peculiarities,  too,  that  she  gave  very  brief  notice  of  the 
direction  in  which  she  meant  to  bend  her  course.     Conse- 

auently  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  provinces  must 
[ways  have  been  in  a  state  of  excitement  and  expectation 
as  to  the  royal  movements,  when  her  majesty  gave  indica- 
tions of  an  intention  of  quitting  the  metropolis.  Lord 
Buckhurst,  who  had  reason  to  expect  a  visit  from  her  ma- 
jesty, at  Lewes,  in  1577,  was  so  forestalled  with  respect  to 
provisions,  by  other  nobles  in  Sussex,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  send  for  a  supply  from  Flanders.* 

Soon  after  Elizabeth's  return  from  her  eastern  progress, 
the  duke  of  Anjou  sent  his  favourite,  monsieur  Simiers,  to 

Elead  his  suit  to  her.  This  envoy  proved  so  agreeable  to 
er  majesty,  that  she  invited  him  tnrice  a  week  to  her  pri- 
vate parties,  and  never  appeared  so  happy  as  in  his  com- 
pany/ The  greatest  jealousy  was  excited  among  her  mi- 
nisters at  the  favour  manifested  by  their  royal  mistress  to 
the  insinuating  foreigner.  They  even  suspected  that  she 
confided  to  him  her  most  secret  thoughts.    Leicester,  infii- 

'  Mudm't  State  Pupen.  '  Ellis's  Letters.  *  Cundea. 
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riatcd  at  the  attcnttOD  her  majesty  bestowed  on  Simicrs, 
attributed  his  inllucnce  to  sorcery  and  other  unhallowed 
arts.  It  was  quite  apparent  to  evety  one  that  if  Etizubeth 
had  ever  cherished  undue  regard  for  Leicester,  she  bad 
conquered  her  passion.  Her  quondam  governess,  Mn^ 
Ashley,  who  had  not  changed  her  intriguing  habits,  though 
now  in  the  vale  of  ycai^  ventured  to  plead  the  cause  of 
Leicester  to  her  royal  mistress,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
reply,  she  must  have  recommended  the  queen  to  many 
himl  *'  Wliat !"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  with  tenfold  of  bet 
father's  pride;  "  shall  I  so  far  forget  myself  as  to  pr«&r  a 
poor  senant  of  my  own  making,  to  the  first  pnnccs  m 
Christendom."' 

If  it  be  true  that  Elizabeth  actually  gave  a  promise  of 
marriage  to  Leicester,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  her  ladies, 
Mrs.  Ashley  was  probably  the  witness  of  the  plight.  Be 
this  a.-i  it  may,  the  declaration  of  her  present  feelings  oa 
the  subject  was  definitive.  Leicester  himself  had  pieviouslv 
ventured  to  cross  question  his  royal  mistress  as  to  her  in- 
tentions on  the  French  match,  and  being  deceived  bv  ()ic 
subtlety  of  her  dealing  into  the  idea  that  she  really  meunt 
to  wed  the  duke  of  Anjou,  considered  his  own  ambiiioiu 
hopes  at  an  end,  and  privately  married  tlie  widowed 
countess  of  Essex,  of  whom  he  was  deeply  enamoured. 
Siiniers,  having  penetrated  this  secret,  gave  immediate  in- 
formation of  it  to  the  queen,  as  he  suspected  that  ber 
regard  for  Leicester  was  the  principal  obstacle  to  her 
marriage  with  Anjou.'  Elizabeth  was  so  greatly  offended 
with  Leicester,  that  she  ordered  him  not  to  stir  from 
Greenwich  castle,  and  would  have  sent  him  to  the 
Tower,  had  she  not  been  dissuaded  by  the  earl  of  Sussex, 
from  an  action  liable  to  constructions  so  derogatory  to  bef 
dignity  as  a  female  sovereign.'  Leicester,  who  could  not 
forgive  Simiers  for  his  interference,  has  been  accused  of 
practising  against  hb  life,  because  one  day  when  Simieis 
was  attending  ber  majesty  to  her  haige,  not  far  fiY>m  Green- 
wich, a  gun  was  discharged  from  a  neighbouring  boat,  and 
one  of  the  queen's  bargemen  was  shot  throu^  both  his 
arms  within  six  feet  of  the  queen's  person.  Every  one  in 
the  barge  were  amazed,  and  the  poor  man  bled  profusely 
E.Ui&^x!ti  did.  ^<A.  \wK  Vkc  ijresence  of  mind,  though  she 
Mtti^itf»S^*^***^^*'^^*™*'^    'CaiiAsa.    ^ ^Coue) PtQm.  C»B»i«- 
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believed  the  shot  was  aimed  at  her  life ;  she  took  off  her 
scarf,  and  threw  it  to  the  bargeman  to  bind  up  his  wounds 
withal,  telline  him  '^to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  he  should 
never  want,  for  the  bullet  was  meant  for  her,  though  it  had 
hit  him."  All  present  admired  her  intrepidity,  but  her 
future  conduct  was  still  more  admirable,  for  finding  when 
the  man,  Thomas  Appletree,  was  put  upon  bis  trial,  that 
the  piece  had  gone  off  by  sheer  accident,  she  not  only  par- 
doned him,  but  interceded  with  his  master  to  retain  him  in 
his  service/ 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Elizabeth  made  the  following 
gracious  declaration,  ^'  that  she  would  not  believe  anything 
against  her  subjects  that  loving  parents  would  not  believe  of 
their  children,'^  She  however,  took  the  precaution  of  de- 
claring, by  public  proclamation,  that  the  French  envoys  and 
their  servants  were  under  her  royal  protection,  and  forbade 
anyperson  from  molesting  them  on  peril  of  severe  punishment. 

The  frivolous  pretence  of  plots  against  the  queen's  life 
by  sorcery  had  recently  been  revived.  There  were  found  at 
Islington,  concealed  in  the  house  of  a  catholic  priest,  three 
waxen  images  of  the  queen,  and  two  of  her  chief  coun- 
cillors, which  it  was  said  were  intended  to  be  operated 
upon  in  a  diabolical  manner  for  her  destruction.^  Much 
at  the  same  time  her  majesty  was  attacked  with  such 
grievous  toothache,  that  nothing  could  mitigate  the  tor- 
ture she  endured,  and  she  obtained  no  rest  either  by  night 
or  day.  Some  persons  attributed  these  sufferings  to  the 
malign  magic  that  had  been  employed  against  her.*  Her 
physicians  held  a  consultation  on  the  royal  malady,  and 
instead  of  devising  a  remedy  for  her  relief,  fell  to  disputing 
among  themselves  on  the  cause  of  her  indisposition,  and 
the  medicines  the  most  advisable  to  use.  The  lords  of  the 
council  then  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  decided  on 
sending  for  an  **  outlandish  physician,  of  the  name  of  John 
Anthony  Fenatus,**  who  was  celebrated  for  curing  this 
agonizing  pain,  but  as  it  was  a  perilous  thing  to  entrust  the 
sacred  person  of  a  sovereign,  so  suspicious  of  plots  against 
her  life  by  poison,  as  Euzabeth,  to  the  discretion  of  a 
foreign  practitioner,  "  who  might  possibly  be  a  Jew,  or  even 
a  papist,"  they  would  not  permit  him  to  see  her  majesty^ 
but  required  nim  to  write  nis  prescription. 

'  Speed,  1159.  '  Camden.  '  Ibid.  «  Strjpe. 
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Fenatus  composed  a  long  and  elaboimte  Latin  kcter  in 
reply,*  dedarine,  in  the  bft.  place,  his  iinw<MthiDess  to 
oome  after  sucn  great  phvririaray  and  then  pecscnbing 
diTen  remedies^  bat  with  t&e  intimatioo  ^that  if  thetoodi 
were  hollow,  when  all  was  said  and  dooe,  it  was  best  to 
have  it  drawn,  thoo^  at  the  cost  of  aoine  short  pain.  H 
however,  her  Mafestv  could  not  bring  herself  to  submit  to 
the  nse  of  chirmgical  instruments  (of  which  it  seems  he 
had  heard  something  of  her  abhorrenise  >»  then  he  advised 
that  the  juice  of  eheUdomius  major^  might  be  put  into  the 
tooth,  and  so  stopped  with  war,  that  none  of  it  might  touch 
the  sound  parts,  which  would  so  loosen  the  tooth,  that  in  a 
short  time  it  mk;fat  be  pulled  out  with  the  fingers,  or  tlie 
root  of  the  said  plant  might  be  rubbed  upon  the  tooth, 
which  would  produce  the  same  efiect,  bat  cxmcluded  by 
declaring,  that  drawing  the  tooth  was,  by  all,  esiteemed  the 
safest  and  best  wav.^  The  courage  of  the  lion-hearted 
Elizabeth  fiuled  her  on  this  occasion,  and  she  expressed  so 
much  repugnance  to  the  loss  of  her  tooth,  combined  widi 
terror  ol  the  pain  that  might  attend  the  operatiou,  that  the 
eloquence  of  her  whole  caUnet  could  not  prerail  upon  her 
to  undergo  it.  Avlmer,  bishop  of  London,  who  was  jie- 
aent  at  mis  grave  debate,  then  stood  forth,  and  after  as- 
suring her  MajestT,  that  the  pain  was  leas  than  she  apfve- 
hended,  told  her  ^  that  although  he  was  an  old  man,  and 
had  not  many  teeth  to  spare,  s&  should  see  a  fnacticid  ex- 
periment of  it  on  himselv  >^  thereupon,  bade  the  sorgeoo, 
who  was  in  attendance,  extract  one  of  his  teeth  in  her 
m^esty'^s  presence,  which  encoan^;ed  the  queen  to  sobmit 
to  the  like  operation.'  After  this  rich  incident,  some 
readers  may  possibly  feel  disposed  to  entertain  doubts  of 
the  valiant  temperament  of  the  maiden  queen,  of  whidi  more 
has  been  said  than  can  be  demonstrated,  but  of  her  pugnacity 
we  have  sufficient  evidence  fixMn  contemporary  record. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  Simiers  demanded  a  Vlefinitive  an- 
swer from  the  queen,  on  the  subject  of  his  nuister  s  suit  for 
her  hand,  and  she  replied,  as  she  had  done  many  dmes 
befinre  ''that  she  could  not  decide  on  marrying  a  man 
irtKxn  she  had  never  seen.'' 

■  SOTpe  dcdm  that  he  bad  fen  tlut  letter. 

'  Likewtte  ealkdyounrceifc;  it  is  a  ttroog  melfiBS  pbmt,  t/SXi  vaek  it 
Saffi^as  ivaatdjjar  die  tnoCharhe,  bj  waj  of  Ibmentuioo. 
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At  this  declaration,  the  moufueer,  as  the  French  prince 
was  styled  in  England,  acted,  for  once  in  his  life,  like  a  man 
of  spirit,  and,  to  deprive  the  royal  spinster  of  her  last 
excuse  for  either  deferring  his  happiness  or  disappointing 
his  ambition,  crossed  the  seas  in  disguise,  attended  by  only 
two  servants,  and  unexpectedly  presenting  himself  at-  the 
sates  of  Greenwich  palace,  demanded  permission  to  throw 
himself  at  her  majesty's  feet^  Elizabetn  was  charmed  with 
the  romantic  gallantry  of  her  youthful  wooer.  His  ugly 
nose  and  marred  complexion  were  regarded,  even  by  her 
daintv  eye,  as  trivial  defects,  so  greatly  was  she  captivated 
with  his  sprightliness,  his  attention,  and  his  flattery.  She 
had  been  accustomed,  from  hearing  his  personal  disadvan- 
tages exaggerated,  by  the  party  wno  were  adverse  to  the 
marriage,  to  think  of  him  as  a  ridiculous,  ill-favoured,  mis- 
shapen urchin,  and  she  found  him  a  very  bold,  insinuating 
young  man,  and  vastly  agreeable,  in  spite  of  his  ugliness. 
He  was  the  first,  in  fact,  the  only  one,  among  Elizabeth*8 
numerous  train  of  royal  lovers,  who  had  the  spirit  to  court 
in  person,  and  the  impression  made  by  his  advent  appears 
to  have  been,  while  it  lasted,  such  as  to  justify  the  bold 
step  he  had  taken.  Elizabeth  was  guilty  of  a  few  tender 
follies  on  his  account.  In  one  of  her  wardrobe  books  we 
find  the  following  quaint  entry  of  a  toy  evidently  devised 
at  this  period : — "  Item,  one  little  flower  of  gold,  with  a 
frog  thereon,  and  therein  mounseer,  his  phisnomyey  and  a 
little  pearl  pendant*^  Query,  was  this  whimsical  conceit  a 
love- token  from  the  Duke  of  Alenifon  to  his  royal  beF  amie, 
and  the  frog  designed  not  as  a  ridiculous,  but  a  sentimentid 
allusion  to  his  country? 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  succeeded  in  ingratiating 
himself  so  thoroughly  with  Elizabeth,  that  he  departed 
with  the  fullest  expectations  of  winning  the  august  bride^ 
for  whose  hand  the  mightiest  kings,  the  most  distinguished 
conquerors,  and  the  handsomest  men  in  Europe  had  con- 
tended in  vain. 

The  queen  summoned  her  council  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  to  meet  and  deliberate  on  the  subject  of  her  mar- 
riage with  the  duke  of  Anjou.  Their  first  debates  were  with 
each  other,  on  the  unsuitableness  of  an  union  between  the  par- 
ties on  the  score  of  disparity  of  age,  as  the  prince  was  but 

>  Camden.  '  EllU*  Royal  Letters,  toL  ii. 
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twenty-three,  and  her  majesty  forty-^x.  The  point  vas 
discussed  with  great  fireedom  it  ^ould  appear.  The 
minutes  rem^n  in  Burleigh's  hand,  in  which  the  opinions 
of  the  differing  privy  councillors  are  placed  in  opposition 
to  each  odier,  under  the  heads  of  Perils  and  Remeaie&  To 
say  the  truth,  the  non-contents  have  exceedingly  the  best  of 
the  argument.  Amongst  these,  the  opinion  of  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler  is  remarkable  for  its  uncourtier-Iike  bluntness.  The 
oracular  sentences  which  he  delivered  were  as  follows : — 
*'  In  years  the  queen  might  be  his  mother.  DoubtfiilDess 
of  issue,  more  than  before  —  few  old  maids  escape."^ 
Sussex  and  Hunsdon  advocated  the  marriage  as  a  measure 
of  expediency  for  the  security  of  the  queen's  penon  and 
government.  Burleigh,  in  compliance  with  her  commands, 
seconded  their  reasons,  but  not  honestly.  Leicester  and 
Hatton  did  the  same  at  first,  but  finally  pretended  to  be 
converts  to  the  strong  arguments  of  Bromley,  Sadler, 
3Iildmay,  and  Sidney  against  iL  On  the  seventh,  the? 
waited  upon  her  Majesty  in  a  body,  and  requested  *^  to  be 
informed  of  her  pleasure  on  the  subject,  and  they  would 
endeavour  to  make  themselves  conformable  to  it." 

The  queen,  who  expected  to  have  been  furnished  \nth  a 
legitimate  excuse  for  following  her  own  inclination,  in  the 
shape  of  a  petition  for  her  to  marry,  was  surprised  and 
offended  at  their  caution,  and,  bursting  into  tears  of  anger 
and  vexation,  she  reproached  them  for  their  long  disputa- 
tions, *'  as  if  it  were  doubtful,  whether  there  would  be  more 
surety  for  her  and  her  realm,  than  if  she  were  to  marry  and 
have  a  child  of  her  own  to  inherit,  and  so  to  continue  the 
Hne  of  Henry  VUL'^  In  conclusion,  she  condemned  her 
own  simplicity  in  committing  so  delicate  a  matter  to  them, 
for  "she  had  expected,"  she  said,  **  that  they  would  have 
unanimously  petitioned  her  to  proceed  with  the  marriage, 
rather  than  have  made  doubt  of  it,  and  being  much  troubted 
she  requested  them  to  leave  her  till  the  afternoon."* 

The  afternoon  found  her  majesty  very  ungraciously  dis- 
posed ;  she  used  passionate  and  bitter  vituperation  against 
those  who  had  opposed  the  match ;  she  even  endeavoured 
herself  to  refute  the  objections,  that  had  been  made  to  it,  in 
council,  and  she  issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  matter  to  be 
touched  upon  in  the  pulpit,  by  any  preacher  whatsoever.. 
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Burleigh  finding  that  the  queen  was  not  be  crossed,  openly 
compelled  the  council  to  assume  a  semblance  of  compliance 
with  her  wishes,  by  discussing  of  the  marriage  articles  with 
the  duke  of  Anjou's  procurator,  Simiers.^  Nothing  could, 
however,  be  more  unpopular  in  England  than  the  idea  of 
such  a  marriage.  Was  the  lawful  heiress  of  the  crown  to 
be  immured  and  kept  in  hourly  fear  of  death  because  she 
was  a  member  of  the  church  of  Rome,  while  the  sovereign 
herself,  the  defender  of  the  protestant  faith,  wilfully  en- 
dangered the  stability  of  the  newly-established  church,  by 
entering  into  a  matrimonial  treaty  with  a  Roman  Catholic  ? 
The  inconsistency  and  want  of  moral  justice  involved  in 
such  a  proceeding,  was  felt  by  the  professors  of  every 
varying  creed  throughout  the  realm. 

The  queen  acknowledged,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  force 
of  the  objections  of  her  subjects  against  the  marriage,  but 
was  troubled  with  a  perverse  inclination  to  act  according 
to  her  own  pleasure  in  the  matter.  Deeply  offended  at  the 
demurs  of  her  cabinet,  she  asked  the  advice  of  the  accom- 
plished Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  at  that  time  filled  the  office 
of  cup-bearer  to  her  majesty,  and  from  whom  she  probably 
expected  to  receive  counsel  more  agreeable  to  her  apparent 
wishes  on  the  subject  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  with  all  the 
graceful  courtesy  and  elegance  of  a  finished  gentleman, 
possessed  a  lofly  spirit  of  independence.  He  never  conde- 
scended to  practise  the  arts  of  courtier-craft,  and  when  his 
sovereign  asked  him  to  give  her  his  opinion  without  dis- 
guise, he  addressed  to  her  a  long  and  energetic  letter,  be- 
ginning, *^Most  feared  and  beloved,  most  sweet  and 
gracious  sovereign.*^  After  which  honeyed  words,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  her  many  bold  truths  on  the  impolicy  of  the 
measure : — 

'*  How  the  hearts  of  your  people,*'  says  he,  '*  will  be  galled,  if  not  aliened, 
when  they  shall  see  you  take  a  husband,  a  Frenchman  and  a  papist,  in 
whom  the  very  common  people  know  this,  that  he  is  the  son  of  the  Jezabel 
of  our  age — that  his  brother  made  oblation  of  his  own  sister's  marriage,  the 
easier  to  make  massacre  of  our  brethren  in  religion.  As  long  as  he  is 
monsieur  in  might,  and  a  papist  in  profession,  he  neither  can  ^  nor  will 
greatly  shield  you,  and  if  he  grow  to  be  king,  his  defence  will  be  like  Ajax' 
shield,  which  rather  weighed  down  than  defended,  those  that  bare  it." ' 

The  queen  having  solicited  the  opinion  of  Sidney,  and, 
respecting  his  integrity,  had  the  pnilosophy  to  take  his 

'  Murdin.  Lingard.  Aikin.        '  Sidney  Papers.        '  Scrima  Ceciliana. 
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remoDstnmoe  in  good  put ;  but  a  teniUe  ezample  of  her 
venffeaooe  had  taken  piaoe,  daring  the  yisit  of  Anjou,  on  a 
luduesB  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  named  Stubbs,  who  pre- 
sumed to  write  and  publish  at  this  crisis  a  book  with  the 
following  Quaint  title : — 

**  The  oiscoTciy  of  a  gaping  gulf,  wherein  England  is 
like  to  be  swallowed  by  another  French  marriage,  if  the 
Lord  forbid  not  the  banns^  by  letting  her  see  the  sin  and 
thepunishment  thereof 

Tne  work  contained,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  series  of 
fierce  vituperations  against  the  unsuitableness  of  the 
alliance,  and  the  choler  of  the  writer  was  especially  excited 
by  the  circumstance  of  monsieur  having  paid  her  majesty 
a  personal  visit,  incognita  This,  Stubbs  denounced  as  ^  an 
unmanlike,  unprince-like,  French  kind  of  wooing/' 

•*  Thif  man  (the  dnkeX"  lays  he,  *«  is  a  son  of  Henry  II.,  whose  famOr. 
ever  since  he  married  with  Catherine  of  Italj,  is  fatal,  as  it  were,  to  lent 
the  gospel,  and  hare  been,  every  one  after  the  other,  as  a  I>omitian  after  i 
Nero,  &C.  Here  is,  therefore,  an  imp  of  the  crown  of  France  to  many 
with  the  crowned  nymph  of  England/ 

An  expression  by  no  means  inelegant  or  uncomplimentsiy 
to  the  maiden  monarch,  now  well-stricken  in  years. 

The  book  was  prohibited,  the  whole  impression  seized 
and  burned,  and  the  author,  printer,  and  publisher,  were 
all  proceeded  against  on  a  statute  of  Philip  and  Mair, 
although  the  lawyers  stoutly  contended  sucn  statute  vm 
yirtualTy  null  ana  void.  Stubbs  and  his  publisher  had, 
nevertheless,  to  endure  the  barbarous  sentence  of  the  loss 
of  their  right  hands^  which  were  smitten  off  with  a  butchers 
knife  and  mallet  in  the  market-place  at  Westminster.  The 
conduct  of  Stubbs,  at  the  most  bitter  moment  of  this  dis- 
gusting execution,  proves  that  the  subjects  of  Elizabeth, 
even  when  suffering  from  her  vindictive  spirit  for  contra- 
dicting her  will,  assumed  an  extraordinary  devotion  of 
loyalty.  "I  remember,**  says  Camden,  ''standing  by  John 
Stubbs,  who,  as  soon  as  his  ri^ht  hand  was  off,  took  off  his 
hat  with  the  left,  and  cried  aloud,  "  God  save  the  queen.' 
He  fainted  the  next  moment  A  long  and  rigorous  impri- 
sonment in  the  Tower  was,  nevertheless,  added  to  the 
miseries  of  this  brave,  but  unfortunate  gentleman.* 

^  V7ng\it^  ^oV  tL  TVi<^  dftBjALof  this  Tictim  of  Elixabeth*8  personal  cnidty 
ma  pvti^Ve.    BSa^i^ii^Aii ^«^  i^^v^>aaL^iuA%%ft.Qr  the  loss  of  hii hand; 
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All  this  opposition,  however,  brought  the  marriage  nego- 
tiation to  a  pause.  Elizabeth  had  felt  the  force  of  Sidney's 
remonstrances,  and  even  the  fiilminations  of  the  hapless 
Stubbs  had  probably  created  misgivings.  ^^  If  her  high- 
ness mean  to  marry,"  writes  Hatton  to  Walsingham,  **  I 
wonder  she  so  delayeth  it  If  she  do  but  temporize,  and 
will  leave  it  at  the  last,  what  may  we  look  for,  then,  but 
that  the  pope,  with  Spain  and  France,  will  yoke  themselves, 
in  all  irenil  reven^,  according  to  their  solemn  combination 
so  long  ago  concluded  on  against  us.''  The  fact  was,  that 
neither  tne  French  court,  her  ambassador  there,  nor  her 
most  trusted  servants  at  home,  could  discover  what  were 
her  real  intentions  in  the  matter.  Whether  she  exactly 
knew  them  herself  appears  to  be  doubtful. 

"  The  marriage  is  on  book  i^ain,"  writes  Sir  George 
Bowes  to  his  brother  Robert,  me  treasurer  of  Berwick, 
**  and  her  highness  seemeth  now  as  forward  as  ever  she 
hath  been,  at  any  time  before,  and  yet  Sir  William  Drury, 
whom  you  well  know  to  be  a  setter  forth  of  that  cause, 
having  occasion  to  ride  unto  the  court  on  Thursday  last, 
and  using  some  speeches  upon  that  matter  to  her  majesty, 
did,  with  great  reverence,  inquire  of  her  majesty's  disposi- 
tion that  way,  who,  giving  him  a  great  clap  of  the  shoulder 
with  her  hand,  answered,  *  I  will  never  marry ;  but  I  will 
ever  bear  good  will  and  favour  to  those  who  have  liked 
and  furthered  the  same.' "  *  She  meant  those  who  had  advo- 
cated the  marriage. 

Among  the  great  events  of  this  period,  may  be  reckoned 
the  death  of  Elizabeth's  ^eat  minister.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 

fenerally  distinguished  by  the  title  of  my  lonl  keeper, 
t  is  recorded,  that  when  the  queen  visited  him  at  his 
modest  country  residence,  she  was  pleased  to  observe  that 
his  house  was  too  little  for  him.  "  No,  madam,"  replied 
he,  "  you  have  made  me  too  big  for  my  house."  He  after- 
wards had  the  honour  of  entertaining  his  royal  mistress  in 
his  stately  mansion  of  Grorhambury,  which  he  built,  probably 

he  retired  to  France,  and  died  a  little  while  afterwards.  His  bones  rest 
somewhere  in  the  sand  near  Boulogne,  a  pitying  firiend  hayinff  buried  him 
1^  high  water  mark  in  the  spot  nearest  the  English  shores.  Stubbs  died  a 
rigid  Calvinist ;  burial  in  consecrated  ground  was  neither  desired  by  him, 
nor  permitted  by  the  laws  of  France. 

1  Bowes  MSS. 
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in  consequence  of  her  remark  on  his  former  abode.  Among 
the  elaborate  dainties  which  furnished  forth  the  memorable 
banquet  for  the  maiden  monarch  and  her  court,  was  a  hog 
roasted  whole,  garnished  with  links  of  sausages,  a  queer 
culinary  pun  on  the  name  of  the  learned  host. 

Elizabeth  one  day  asked  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  "what 
he  thought  of  a  monopoly  licence  she  had  granted?" 
**  Madam,"  he  said,  **  if  I  must  speak  the  truth,  I  will 
reply  in  the  Latin  proverb, — "  Licentia  omnes  deteriores 
sumus — ^we  arc  all  the  worse  for  licence."  * 

The  splendid  talents  of  his  son,  the  learned  and  eloquent 
Francis  Bacon,  afterwards  the  great  Lord  Bacon  of  Veni- 
1am,  early  attracted  the  notice  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
was  wont  to  call  him  playfully,  **  her  little  lord  keeper," 
and  predicted  that  he  would  one  day  become  a  distinguished 
man.  He  proved,  it  is  well  known,  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  her  reign,  a  diamond  of  unrivalled  lustre,  though 
not  \^4thout  a  flaw.  Ilis  records  of  Elizabeth  are  among 
the  most  favourable  that  contemporaries  have  preserved  of 
her  character.  Eulogiums  from  such  a  source  are  calcu- 
lated to  make  a  strong  impression  on  every  reader,  even 
when  no  supporting  facts  are  given ;  and  there  can  be  htde 
doubt  that  Elizabetn  is  indebted  for  much  of  her  posthu- 
mous popularity  to  the  powerful  pen  of  Bacon.  Like  his 
father,  he  was  a  great  advocate  for  the  celibacy  of  his 
royal  mistress. 

"  Female  reigns,"  says  he,  "  are  usually  eclipsed  by  mar- 
riage, and  all  the  glory  transferred  to  the  husband ;  while 
those  queens,  who  live  single  have  none  to  share  it  with 
them.  And  this  was  more  peculiarly  the  case  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  for  she  had  no  supporters  of  her  government, 
but  those  of  her  own  making — no  brother,  no  uncle,  nor 
any  other  of  the  royal  family  to  partake  her  cares  and 
assist  her  government.  The  ministers  whom  she  advanced 
to  places  of  trust  she  kept  so  tight  a  rein  upon,  and  so  dis- 
pensed her  favours,  that  they  were  continually  solicitous  to 
please  her,  whilst  she  ever  remained  mistress  of  herself.* 

"  Like  some  of  the  most  fortunate  monarchs,  as  Alexander 
the  Great,  Julius  Caesar,  and  Trajan,  she  was  childless, 

^  BsiCOTi^^  K^lbfi^t.  '  Ibid. 
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and  left  no  successors  of  her  own  issue^  and  it  is  a  disputed 
point  whether  children  augment  felicity. 

^'  She  had  her  outward  embellishments — a  tall  stature,  a 
graceful  shape,  a  most  majestic  aspect  mixed  with  sweet- 
ness, and  a  happy  state  of  health.  Besides,  she  was 
strong  and  vigorous  to  the  last,  experiencing  as  little  the 
miseries  of  old  age  as  the  reverses  of  fortune.  To  fill  up 
the  measure  of  her  felicity,  she  was  happy  not  only  in  her 
own  person,  but  also  in  the  abilities  and  virtues  of  her 
ministers  of  state.  If  it  should  be  here  objected,  as  Cicero 
did  to  Caesar,  ^  There  is  matter  enough  to  admire,  but  I 
would  gladly  see  somewhat  to  praise,'  I  answer  that  tnic 
admiration  is  a  superlative  decree  of  praise.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, add  a  few  words  not  on  the  morals  and  virtues  of  this 
queen,  but  only  on  such  particulars  as  have  occasioned 
some  malicious  tongues  to  traduce  her.  As  to  her  religion, 
she  was  pious,  moderate,  constant,  and  an  enemy  to  no- 
velty. She  was  seldom  absent  from  divine  service  and 
other  duties  of  religion,  either  in  her  chapel  or  closet.  She 
was  very  conversant  in  the  Scriptures  and  writings  of  the 
fathers,  especially  St  Au^stine.  She  composed  certain 
prayers  on  emergent  occasions.  When  she  mentioned  the 
name  of  God,  though  in  ordinary  discourse,  she  generally 
added  the  title  Creator,  and  composed  her  eyes  and  coun- 
tenance to  an  expression  of  humility  and  reverence,  which 
I  have  myself  often  observed."  This  observation  is  evidently 
urged  in  contradistinction  to  Elizabeth's  well-known  habit 
of  profane  swearing,  in  which  she  outdid  her  father,  bluff 
king  Hal,  from  whom  she  probably  acquired  that  evil  pro- 
pensity. Her  favourite  expletive  was,  however,  certainly 
derived  from  her  first  lover,  the  lord  admiral,  with  whom  it 
was  in  fearfully  familiar  use,  as  those  who  have  read  the 
State  Papers  collected  by  Haynes,  and  also  by  Tytler,  must 
be  aware ;  but  expressions  which  startle  us,  even  from  the 
lips  of  a  bad  man,  appear  to  the  last  degree  revolting  when 
used  in  common  parlance  by  a  female,  especially  a  princess 
whose  piety  is  still  a  favourite  theme  with  many  writers. 
In  illustration  of  Elizabeth's  inconsiderate  habit  in  this 
respect,  we  give  the  evidence  of  a  contemporary,  who  ap- 
pears neither  shocked  nor  surprised  at  the  coarse  manners 
of  the  mdden  monarch. 

"  Curiosity,"  says  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  "  rather 
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than  ambitioiiy  broij^ht  me  to  court,  and  as  it  was  the 
manner  of  those  times  for  all  men  to  kneel  before  the 
great  queen  Elizabeth,  \rho  then  reigned,  I  was  likewise 
upon  my  knees,  in  the  presence-chamber,  when  she  passed 
by  to  the  chapel  at  Whitehall.  As  soon  as  she  saw  me 
she  stopped,  and  swearing  her  usual  oath,  demanded,  *  Who 
is  this  ?'  Everybody  there  present  looked  upon  me,  but 
none  knew  me,  till  sir  James  Croft,  a  pensioner,  finding 
the  queen  stayed,  returned  back  and  told  who  I  was,  and 
that  I  had  married  sir  W.  Herbert  of  St  Gillian's  daughter. 
The  queen  looked  attentively  at  me,  and  swearing  again 
her  ordinary  oath,  said,  ^  It  is  pity  he  married  so  young,' 
and  thereupon  gave  me  her  hana  to  kiss  twice,  botL  times 
gently  patting  my  cheek." 

This  licence  has  been  attributed  to  the  erossness  of  the 
age.  That  age  produced  the  daughters  and  grandaughters 
of  sir  Thomas  More,  Katharine  Parr,  lady  Jane  Grey, 
**  Sidney's  sister,"  and  many  other  spotless  examples  of 
female  purity  and  refinement ;  and  for  the  honour  of  the 
ladies  of  the  16th  century,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
use  of  oaths  was  a  characteristic  of  Elizabeth,  rather  than 
of  her  times. 

"  As  to  what  was  reported,"  continues  lord  Bacon,  **  that 
she  was  altogether  so  unmindful  of  mortaUty,  as  not  to  bear 
the  mention  of  death  or  old  age,  it  is  absolutely  false ;  for 
several  years  before  her  death,  she  would  often  facetiously 
call  herself  *  the  old  woman,'  and  discourse  about  what 
epitaph  she  would  Uke,  adding,  ^  that  she  was  no  lover  of 
pompous  titles,  but  only  desired  that  her  name  might  be 
recorded  in  a  line  or  two,  which  should  briefly  express  her 
name,  her  virginity,  the  years  of  her  reign,  the  reformation 
of  religion  under  it,  and  her  preservation  of  peace.'  It  is  true, 
that  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  being  importuned  to  declare 
her  successor,  she  answered,  ^  that  she  could  by  no  means 
endure  a  shroud  to  be  held  before  her  eyes  while  she  was 
living.'  And  yet  some  time  before  her  death,  when  she  was 
pensive,  and  probably  meditating  on  her  mortality,  a  person 
familiar  with  her,  observing  that  several  great  offices  were 
vacant,  and  had  been  kept  so  too  long,  she  rose  up  hastily, 
and  said,  with  unusual  warmth — <  That  she  was  sure  her 
place  would  not  long  be  vacant'  She  hated  vice,  and 
studied  lo  pie^xN^  ^x\. ViowoMrable  fame.   Thus,  foir  example, 
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having  once  ordered  a  despatch  to  be  written  to  her  am- 
bassador, which  he  was  to  communicate  privately  to  the 
queen-mother  of  France,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  her  secre- 
tary had  inserted  a  compliment  for  the  ambassador  to  use, 
importing,  *  That  they  were  two  queens,  from  whose  expe- 
rience in  the  arts  of  government,  no  less  was  expected  than 
of  the  ^atest  kings  ;*  queen  Elizabeth  could  not  bear  the 
comparison,  but  forbade  it  to  be  sent,  observing,  ^She  used 
very  different  arts  of  government  from  the  queen-mother 
of  France.'  The  commendation  that  best  pleased  her 
was,  if  any  one  declared  that  she  would  have  been  distin- 
guished by  her  virtues  and  abilities  if  her  station  had  been 
m  private  life,  so  unwilling  was  she  to  owe  her  distinction 
merely  to  her  royal  station.  To  speak  the  truth,"  pursues 
this  eloquent  eulogist,  ^^  the  only  proper  encomiast  of  this 
princess  is  time,  which,  during  the  ages  it  has  run,  never 
produced  her  like  for  the  government  of  a  kingdom.*'^ 

Elizabeth's  regnal  talents  were  shewn  in  the  acuteness  of 
her  perceptive  powers,  and  the  unerring  discrimination 
with  which  she  selected  her  ministers  and  great  law  officers, 
and  in  some  instances  converted  those  into  loyal  servants 
who  might  have  turned  their  abilities  to  her  annoyance. 
It  is  a  tradition  in  the  Egerton  family,  that  she  was  once  in 
court  when  Thomas  Egerton,  a  distinguished  barrister,  was 
pleading  against  the  crown  side,  in  some  action  in  the  court 
of  Queen's  Bench.  She  was  so  much  struck  with  his 
eloquence  and  professional  skill,  that  she  exclaimed,  ^^  By 
my  troth,  he  shall  never  plead  against  me  acain."  She  im- 
mediately appointed  him  queen's  counsel — ^m  modem  par- 
lance, gave  him  a  silk  gown ;  he  attained  the  dignities  of 
solicitor-general  and  lord^keeper  in  her  reign.' 

In  the  spring  of  1580,  the  queen  thought  proper  to  check 
the  presumptuous  disposition  of  her  subjects  to  emulate 
the  height  and  amplitude  of  the  royal  ruf^  which  forms  so 
characteristic  a  feature  in  her  costume,  and  an  act  was 
passed  in  parliament,  empowering  certain  officials  to  stand 
at  comers  of  the  streets,  armed  with  shears,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cUpping  all  rufis  that  exceeded  the  size  prescnbed 
by  this  droll  sumptuary  law,  and  also  to  shorten  tne  rapiers 
of  all  gentlemen,  who  persisted  in  wearing  them  of  an  un- 
suitable length. 
'  Bacon's  Apothegms.    '  Life  of  Egerton,  by  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater. 
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During  the  proereflB  of  this  forcible  reformatioD  in  the 
dimensions  of  runs  and  rapiers,  the  French  ambassador, 
Mauvissiere^  chancing  to  recreate  himself  with  a  momingride 
in  Smithfieldy  was  stopped  at  the   Bars  by  the  officers 
who  sat  there  to  cut  swonls,  who  insisted  on  shortening  his 
rapier,  which  exceeded  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  recent 
statute.*     To  impugn  the  taste  of  a  Frenchman  in  any 
matter  connected  with  his  dress,  is  attacking  him  on  a  point 
of  peculiar  importance ;  but  for  the  clownish  officials  of 
Smithfield  Bars  to  presume  to  make  a  forcible  alteration  in 
the  costume  of  the  man,  who  represented  the  whole  ma- 
jesty of  France,  was  an  outrage  not  to  be  endured,  even  by 
the   veteran   statesman,  Mauvissiere   de   Castelnau.    He 
drew  his  threatened  rapier,  instead  of  surrendering  it  to  the 
dishonouring  shears  of  the  officers,  and  sternly  stood  on 
the  defensive,  and  but  for  the  seasonable  interposition  of  lord 
Henry  Seymour,  who  luckily  was  likewise  taking  the  air  in 
Smithfiela,  and  hastened  to  rescue  the  insulted  ambassador 
from  the  hands  of  the  executive  powers,  evil  consequences 
might   have   followed.      Mauvissiere    complained   to   the 
ciueen,  and  her  majesty  greatly  censured  the  officers  for 
their  want  of  discrimination,  in  attempting  to  clip  so  highly 
privileged  a  person. 

At  the  same  time  that  Elizabeth  was  so  actively  employed 
in  retrenching  any  extraordinary  deviations  from  good  taste 
in  her  subjects,  she  had  a  most  singular  purchase  made  for 
her  at  Meclilin,  of  six  Hungarian  horses,  to  draw  her  coacL 
These  creatures  were  of  a  light  erey  colour,  \rith  their 
manes  and  tails  dyed  orange.'  Perhaps  the  aggrieved  par- 
ties, whose  SAvord  points  and  ruffs  had  just  been  clipped, 
might  have  thought  that  the  flaming  orange  manes  ana  tails 
of  the  queen's  coach  horses,  were  quite  as  outrageous  in 
regard  to  taste,  as  long  rapiers  and  high  frills. 

This  year  the  queen  took  the  alarm  at  the  rapid  increase 
of  her  metropolis,  and  prohibited  any  new  dwelling^iouse 
to  be  built  within  three  thousand  paces  of  the  gates  of 
London,  upon  pain  of  imprisonment,  and  forfeiture  of  the 
material^  brought  for  the  erection  of  such  edifice,  and  for- 
bade any  one  to  have  more  than  one  family  in  a  house. 
The  latter  clause  in  this  arbitrary  and  inconvenient  regula- 

^  \m^'%  lUustraUons.  '  Wright  *  Camden. 
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tion  might  have  been  called,  an  act  for  the  suppression  of 
lodgincs. 

m  J^ovember,  the  celebrated  navigator,  Francis  Drake, 
returned  from  his  great  voyage  of  discovery  round  the  globe; 
and,  in  the  following  spring,  the  queen  did  him  the  honour 
of  goine  on  board  his  ship  at  Deptford,  where  she  partook 
of  a  collation,  knighted  him,  ana  consented  to  share  the 
golden  fruits  of  his  succeeding  adventures.  As  some  of 
I)rake's  enterprises  were  of  a  decidedly  piratical  character, 
and  attended  with  circumstances  of  plunder  and  cruelty  to 
the  infant  colonies  of  Spain,  the  policy  of  Elizabeth,  in 
sanctioning  his  deeds,  is  aoubtful ;  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
it  appears  unjustifiable.  The  English  nobles,  to  whom 
Drake  offered  costly  presents  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  re- 
fused to  accept  them;  "which," says  Camden,  "angered  him 
exceedingly,  as  it  implied  an  intimation  that  they  had  not 
been  honourably  acquired.''  The  Spanish  court  demanded 
restitution  of  the  spoils,  but  in  vain.  Drake  commenced 
his  career  in  life  as  the  apprentice  to  a  pilot  at  ITpnor,  who 
finally  bequeathed  to  him  his  little  barque,  which  proved 
the  foundation  of  his  fortunes. 

After  he  had  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
his  sovereign,  he  assumed  the  heraldic  device  of  three 
wivems,  the  family  coat  of  sir  Bernard  Drake,  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  ancient  house  of  that  name.  Sir  Bernard 
Drake,  who  disclaimed  all  affinity  with  the  crestless  stock 
jBrom  which  his  valiant  namesake  sprang,  considered  this  a 
great  piece  of  impertinence,  and,  tne  first  time  he  met  him, 
gave  him  a  box  on  the  ears,  and  demanded,  "by  what 
right  he  had  presumed  to  assume  his  family  arms?''  Sir 
Francis  took  tne  blow  patiently,  and  explained  that  he  had 
assumed  the  wivems  as  the  general  device  of  the  name  of 
Drake.  Sir  Bernard  fiercely  rejoined,  "  that  he  was  the 
only  Drake  who  had  a  right  to  bear  the  wivems,"  adding 
a  contemptuous  allusion  to  the  origin  of  the  new  knight, 
and  his  folly  in  pretending  to  any  arms. 

Sir  Francis  appealed  to  the  queen,  who  told  him,  "  that 
he  had  earned  better  arms  for  himself,  which  he  should 
bear  by  her  especial  &vour."  She  accordingly  gave  him 
on  elaborate  shield,  charged,  amon^  other  devices,  with  a 
ship,  in  the  shrouds  of  which  a  wivem  was  hanging  up 
by  the  heels,  intended  as  a  retaliation  of  the  indignity 
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"which  had  been  offered  to  him  by  his  proud  name- 
sake. The  next  time  they  encountered,  sir  Francis  Drake 
asked  his  adversary,  "  what  he  thought  of  the  arms  the 
queen  had  given  him  ?"  "  The  queen,"  rejoined  the  sturdy 
old  knight,  ^^  may  have  given  you  finer  arms  than  mine, 
but  she  neither  has  ^ven  you,  nor  could  give  you,  a  right 
to  bear  the  three  wivems,  the  o^nizance  of  my  ancient 
house." 

Elizabeth  sometimes  punned  and  played  on  words.  When 
the  archduke  raised  his  siege  fit)m  a  place  called  the  Grsve, 
in  the  Low  Countries,  the  queen  received  early  private  in- 
telligence of  the  fact,  and,  when  her  secretary  came  to  tran- 
sact business,  she  addressed  him  with  these  words: — ^  Wot 
you  what?  The  archduke  is  risen  from  the  grave."  He 
answered,  **  An*  please  your  majesty,  without  the  trumpet 
of  the  archanget"  The  queen  replied^  **  Yea,  without 
sound  of  trumpet"* 

But  for  the  delusive  matrimonial  treaty  between  Eliza- 
beth and  the  worthless  heir-presumptive  of  France,  the 
Netherlands  would  have  been  at  this  crisis  the  theatre  of  a 
three-fold  contention  between  Spain,  England,  and  France. 
The  object  of  the  States  was  to  obtain  the  united  protection 
of  the  two  last  named  powers  against  their  ^legiumate  op- 
pressor, Philip.     They  deemed  they  should  secure  this  bj 
conferring  the  sovereignty  on  the  dulce  of  Anjou,  whom  thej 
and  half  the  world  regarded  as  the  husband  elect  of  the 
maiden  monarch  of  England ;  and,  by  this  measure,  they 
trusted  to  secure  the  mendship   of  "both   Elizabeth  anS 
Henry  III.     Their  calculation  was,  in  the  end,  a  si^acioos 
one,  but  the  suspicious  temper  of  Elizabeth  led  her  to  take 
the  alarm,  in  the  first  instance,  at  not  having  been  consulted 
by  Anjou  ere  he  presumed  to  accept  the  preferment  that 
was  thus  flatteringly  offered  to  him.     Under  an  evident 
excitement  of  feeling,  she  addressed  the  following  eloquent 
letter  to  sir  Edward  Stafford,  her  ambassador  atl'aris:— 
QcEEN  Elizabeth  to  Sib  Edwabd  Stjutobo. 

Supposed  date,  August,  1581. 

**  Stafford, — As  I  greatly  regard  jour  poorman's  diUgenee,' to  I  will  sot 
leave  him  unrewarded. 

**  For  the  charge  I  have  written  to  Momiewr  (her  lorer  Adjoq),  what  I  htw 
gi\T«ii  Vu  \A  '^o\x^ii\)^!h  \\.S&.   ¥vrct^  for  the  cominisaioiicr**  authontiei  I  bsv^ 
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^ood  reason  to  require  that  thej  may  be  as  I  desired,  both  for  present  mis- 
likes,  as  well  as  for  after  mishaps.  It  happened  in  qneen  Mary's  daj,  that 
irhen  a  solemn  ambassade  of  five  or  six  at  the  least,  were  sent  from  the  em- 
peror and  king  of  Spain,  eyen  after  the  articles  were  signed,  sealed,  and  the 
mattei*  divulged,  the  danger  was  so  near  the  queen's  chamber  door,  that  it 
was  high  time  for  those  messengers  to  depart  without  leave  taking,  and  be- 
queathmg  themselres  to  the  speed  of  the  river-stream,  by  water  passed  with 
adl  possible  haste  to  Gravesend,  and  so  away.  I  speak  not  this,  that  I  fear  the 
like ;  but  when  I  make  collection  of  sundry  kinds  of  discontentments,  all 
tied  in  a  bundle,  I  suppose  the  fagot  will  be  harder  altogether  to  be  broken. 

**  There  is  even  now  another  accident  fallen  out,  of  no  small  consequence 
to  this  realm.  I  am  sure  the  States  hare  accorded  to  the  demands  of  Mon- 
sieur ( Anjou),  and  do  present  him  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  Low  Countries. 
Suppose,  now,  how  this  may  make  our  people  thmk  well  of  him,  and  of  me 
to  bring  them  to  the  possession  of  such  neighbours  ?  Oh,  Stafford,  I  think 
not  myself  'well  used,  and  so  tell  monsieur,  tiiat  I  am  made  a  stranger  to  my- 
self^ who  must  he  be,  if  this  matter  take  place  ?  In  my  name,  shew  him  how 
impertinent  it  is  for  this  season,  (probably  meaning  their  matrimonial  treaty) 
to  bring  to  the  ears  of  our  people  so  untimely  news.  God  forbid  that  the 
hanes^  of  our  nuptial  feast  should  be  savoured  with  the  sauce  of  our  subgeeti^ 
yrealthl  Oh,  what  may  they  think  of  me  that  for  any  glory  of  mine  own 
yrould  procure  the  ruin  of  my  land  ?  Hitherto  they  have  thought  me  no 
fool ;  let  me  not  live  the  longer  the  worse.     The  end  crowneth  the  work! 

**  I  am  sorry  that  common  posts  of  London  can  afford  me  surer  news  than 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  will  yield  me.  Let  it  please  Monsieur  to  suspend 
his  answer  unto  then?  till  he  send  some  unto  me  of  quality  and  trust,  (i.  e. 
some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Low  Countries,)  to  communicate  and  concur 
with  that  I  may  think  good  for  both  our  honours ;  for,  I  assure  him,  it  ikaU 
(will)  too  much  blot  his  fame  if  he  deal  otherwise,  not  only  in  my  sight,  to 
whom  it  hath  pleased  him  to  promise  more  than  that,  but  especially  to  all  the 
world,  that  be  overseers  of  his  actions.  Let  him  neyer  procure  her  harm, 
yrhose  loye  he  seeks  to  win.  My  mortal  foe  can  no  ways  wish  me  a  greater 
harm  than  England's  hate ;  neither  should  death  be  less  welcome  unto  me 
than  sueh  a  mishap  betide  me. 

**  You  see  how  nearly  this  matter  wringeth  me ;  use  it  accordingly.  If 
it  *  *  *  him,  the  deputies  (i.  e.  from  the  Low  Countries)  may  haye  the 
charge  of  this  matter  joined  with  the  other  two,  that  were  afore-mentioned. 
I  dare  not  assure  monsieur  how  this  greater  matter  (i.  e.  their  wedlock)  will 
end,  until  I  be  assured  what  way  he  will  take  with  the  Low  Countries ;  for 
rather  will  I  never  meddle  with  marriage,  than  have  such  a  bad  coyenant 
added  to  my  part.  Shall  it  be  ever  found  true  that  queen  Elizabeth  hath 
solemnized  the  perpetual  harm  of  England  under  the  glorious  title  of  mar- 
riage with  Francis,  heir  of  France?    No,  no,  it  shall  never  be. 

**  Monsieur,  may  fortune  ask  you,'  Why  should  not  the  Low  Countries  be 
goremed  by  the  in-dwellers  of  that  country  as  they  were  wont,  and  yet 
under  xdj  superiority,  as  that  of  the  king  of  Spain  ?  I  answer.  The  case  is 
too  far  different ;  since  the  one  is  far  off  by  seas'  distance,  and  Uie  other  near 
upon  the  continent 

*'  We  willingly  will  not  repose  our  whole  trust  so  far  on  the  French  nation, 

'  The  meaning  of  this  expression  is  not  very  apparent,  whether  her 
migesty  means  it  for  a  pun  on  banes  (harms,  or  ills),  and  marriage  banns,  or 
the  bones  of  the  meats  and  viands,  it  is  altogether  a  very  queer  metaphor. 

'  Probably  to  the  Dutch  and  Flemings,  who  had  offered  him  their  soye- 
rrignty,  which  had  raised  so  much  displeasure  in  Elizabeth's  mind. 

'  i«  e.  may  happen  to  ash  you. 

I  i2 
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M  we  irill  five  them  in  i«wn  all  oar  fbRnne,  and  •fterwudi  Maud  to  dieir 
ducreliOD.     I  hope  1  ihall  nM  live  to  Me  ihM  hoar. 

■■  Fanwcll,  wiik  m  J  ummsee  that  yon  villeervc -with  fhhh  and  ^lipocr. 
la  baate.  **  Your  aoTereigii, 

"EUUBETB." 

The  eist  of  this  letter  seems  to  be,  that  Elizabeth  was 
provokeu  at  the  unexpected  occurrciice  of  her  lover,  Fnm- 
cis,  duke  of  Anjou,  being  elected  sorereiso  of  the  Low 
Countries.  She  sa^-s  that  she  considers  the  step  as'*  uo- 
timely,"  or  premature;  deeming  that  the  intrigues  of 
France  had  outwitted  her  therein.  Her  reasons  maj  be 
deduced  from  the  document,  because  as  the  heir  of  France 
n-as  elected  sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries  hefart  bis 
union  with  her,  these  valuable  provinces  would  in  conse- 
quence go  with  his  iuheritaoce,  in  case  she  should  have  no 
offspring  by  him ;  and  thus  would  the  Flemish  trade  and 
alliance,  which  had  been  the  main  object  of  English  pobcT 
for  five  centuries,  be  for  ever  lost  to  Eneland,  and  gainetl 
by  France.  While,  on  the  contrary,  if  Aiyou,  as  her  hus- 
band, had  been  elected  sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries, 
she  would  have  contrived  to  have  had  the  best  share  of  ibe 
power  and  dignity ;  and  England  might  have  contended 
successtullv  the  right  of  keeping  them  as  ap^ndages  to  the 
crown.  Thus  viewed,  the  letter  is  one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  Elizabeth's  love  and  care  of  her  country,  and  of  a 
grand  and  tar-sighted  policy  in  anticipating  the  evils  tbat 
might  arise  tu  England,  after  death  had  removed  her  from 
the  scene. 

Elizabeth's  displeasure  was,  however,  quickly  molIifieA 
She  not  only  acquiesced  in  the  election  of  duke  Francis  uf 
Anjou  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  low  Countries,  but  asdsted 
him  with  the  subsi^  of  one  hundred  thousand  croniu: 
and  added  a  bint  of  her  favourable  disposition  towards  tlieir 
marriage.'  An  embassy  extraordinary  was  inimediatelv 
sent  from  the  court  of  France ;  of  which  the  prince  daupbin 
of  Auvei^ne  was  the  principal.  They  were  received  iu  the 
Thames  with  the  greatest  honours  by  Elizabeth's  command, 
and  landed  at  the  Tower  under  a  salvo  of  artillery.  TTieT 
were  conducted  by  the  young  Philip,  earl  of  Arimdel,  the 
representative  of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Norfolk,  sir  Philip 
Sidney,  Fulk  Greville,  and  lord  Windsor,  who  were 
c&tccmcd  fouc  of  the  most  honourable  gentlemen  of  the 
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court,  to  a  new  banqueting  house,  which  had  been  erected 
for  their  reception  at  Westminster,  where  they  were  enter- 
tained in  the  most  sumptuous  manner.^  Among  the  pa* 
geants,  sports,  and  princely  recreations  that  had  been 
prepared  m  honour  of  these  aistinguished  foreigners,  a  tour- 
nament had  been  in  contemplation;  but  such  was  the 
distaste  manifested  by  the  great  body  of  her  people  against 
the  French  marriage,  that  the  queen,  apprehending  serious 
tumults  from  any  public  collision  with  the  noble  foreigners, 
issued  a  proclamation,  that  none  of  her  subjects  should 
either  strike,  or  draw  weapon  within  four  miles  of  London, 
or  the  coiut," 

Although  the  matrimonial  negotiations  had  been  re- 
newed, in  compliance  with  Elizabeth's  insinuated  wish,  she 
was  no  sooner  pressed  to  conclude  the  treaty,  than  she 
started  fresh  objections,  and  proposed,  in  lieu,  one  of  per- 
petual alliance  between  the  crowns  of  England  and  France. 
The  king  of  France  replied,  '^  that  he  was  ready  to  sign 
such  a  league,  as  soon  as  the  queen  of  England  shpiild  have 
fulfilled  her  promise  to  his  brother."  At  length,  it  was 
mutually  agreed  that,  *'  the  duke,  his  associates,  and  ser- 
vants, being  no  English  subjects,  should  have  Uberty  to  use 
their  own  religion,  in  their  own  houses,  without  molesta- 
tion. The  duke  of  Anjou,  and  the  queen  of  England, 
within  six  weeks  after  the  ratification  of  the  articles  specified, 
shall  personally  contract  marriage  in  England."^ 

It  was  stipulated  that,  as  soon  as  the  marriage  was  com- 
pleted, the  Quke  should  assume  the  title  of  king,  but  the 
question  of  his  being  crowned  should  be  referred  to  the 
consideration  of  parliament  In  the  event  of  his  succeed- 
ing to  the  crown  of  France,  his  eldest  sod,  by  queen  Eliza- 
beth, was  to  inherit  that  realm,  and  the  second  that  of 
England. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  her  majesty  was  in  her 
forty-ninth  year,  the  contingency  of  two  sovereigns  pro- 
ceeding from  her  marriage  with  the  youthful  heir  of  France, 
appears  somewhat  visionary.  It  was,  however,  further  pro- 
viaed,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  queen  djring  before  the 
duke,  he  was  to  have  the  tuition  oi  all  their  children,  till 
the  sons  should  attain  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  the  daugh-f 

>  Camden,    Stowe.  '  Sidnej  Papen. 

'  Camden. 
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ten  fii^Gn.  He  was  to  settle  np«Hi  the  queen,  in  dowry, 
4(^000  crowns  per  annum,  out  of  his  lands  at  Beni,  IM 
the  queen  was,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  secure  to  him,  fix 
his  hfe,  such  a  pension  as  she  might  please  to  af^niDL' 
In  other  matters,  the  treaty  was  framed  accordine  to  tlie 
marriaf^  articles  between  the  late  queen  Mny  and  Philip 
of  Spain. 

Before  the  six  weeks,  stipulated  fc»'  the  fiilfilment  of  this 
Ueaty,  had  expired,  EUznoeth  Altered  in  her  res(^uti(», 
and  attempted  to  evade  her  ei^iagement.  Yet  she  pro- 
fessed to  bear  a  most  sovereign  love  to  her  betrothed,  and 
that  her  demurs  only  proceeded  from  her  doubts  how  her 
subjects  stood  aflected  towards  her  marriase  with  him.' 

The  duke,  who,  whatever  were  his  faults  as  a  politiau 
and  a  man,  was  an  accomplished  wooer,  resolved  to  take  no 
refusal  from  any  one  but  the  queen  herself.  He  had  bad 
the  good  fortune  to  achieve  a  successful  military  enterprise 
in  compelling  the  prince  of  Panna  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Cambrny,  and,  crossing  the  seas,  hastened  to  plead  bis  om 
cause  to  his  august  lady-love.  He  arrived  early  in  No- 
vember, 1582. 

Elizabeth  gave  him,  not  only  an  hononrable,  but  a  most 
loving  reception,  and,  for  a  time,  appeared  to  abandon  bei^ 
self  to  the  intoxication  of  an  ardent  passion.  She  declared, 
"  that  be  was  the  most  deserving  and  constant  of  all  bet 
lovers,"  and  even  made  political  engag^ements  with  him, 
without  consulting  her  ministers.*  On  the  annivercaiy  of 
her  coronation,  miicb  was,  as  usual,  celebr^ed  with  great 

Eomp,  she,  in  the  presence  of  the  fbre^n  ambassadois,  and 
cr  whole  court,  placed  a  ring  on  his  nnger,  which  vras  re- 
garded, by  all  present,  as  a  pledge  of  her  intention  to  be- 
come his  wife :  and,  from  that  time,  the  prince  was  locked 
upon  as  her  betrothed  husband.*  Her  conduct,  at  this 
time,  was  either  that  of  the  most  enamoured  of  women,  or 
the  most  unblushing  of  coquettes.  Her  mft  of  the  ring 
was  duly  reported  by  the  French  and  I>ut(£  envoys:  bon- 
fires, and  salvos  of  artillery,  manifested  the  satisftctioa  of 
these  countries  at  the  prospect  of  so  glorious  an  alliance. 

Her  own  people  took  the  matter  £fiferently.     Leicest^ 

HattoQ,  and  Walsingham,  were  determined  to  prevent  the 

^  Cuo&cn.  'Ibid.  *  Monoirci  de  Nevcn,  L  MS. 
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marriage,  and  laid  their  plans  accordingly.  They  were 
amoDg  the  commissioners,  whom  the  queen  had  commanded 
to  prepare  the  articles,  and  also  a  paper,  prescribing  the 
rites  for  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials.^  This  paper  was 
actually  drawn  up  and  subscribed,  but,  the  same  evening, 
as  soon  as  she  returned  to  her  chamber,  all  her  ladies,  who 
had  received  their  lesson  jQ*om  the  anti-matrimonial  cabal, 
got  up  a  concert  of  weeping  and  wailing,  they  surrounded 
their  royal  mistress,  and,  throwing  themselves  at  her  feet, 
implored  her  to  pause  ere  she  took  so  fatal  a  step  as  con- 
tracting marriage,  at  her  time  of  life,  with  a  youthful  hus- 
band, by  whom  she  would,  probably,  be  despised  and 
forsaken.  They  represented  all  her  sister  haa  suffered 
from  her  joyless  union  with  Philip  of  Spain,  and  entreated 
her,  ^^  not  to  share  her  power  and  glory  with  a  foreign  spouse, 
or  to  sully  her  fair  fame  as  a  protestant  queen,  by  vowing 
obedience  to  a  cathoUc  husband."' 

Elizabeth  passed  the  night  without  sleep.  In  the  mom- 
ingy  she  sent  for  the  duke.  He  found  her  pale  and  in  tears: 
"  Two  more  nights  such  as  the  last,"  she  told  him,  **  would 
bring  her  to  the  grave."  She  described  the  conflict  of  feel- 
ing between  love  and  duty,  in  which  it  had  been  passed  by 
her,  and  told  him,  ^^  that  although  her  affection  for  him 
was  undiminished,  she  had,  after  an  agonizing  struggle, 
determined  to  sacrifice  her  own  happiness  to  the  welfare  dT 
her  people."  Anjou  would  have  remonstrated,  but  Hatton, 
who  was  present,  acted  as  spokesman  for  the  agitated  queen, 
and,  with  statesmanUke  coldness,  stated  the  objections  to 
the  marriage,  in  terms  which  proved  that  they  were  re- 
garded by  the  council  as  insuperable.' 

The  duke  retired,  in  ereat  disorder,  to  his  own  apart* 
ment,  and,  plucking  the  nng  from  his  finger,  flung  it  paa* 
sionately  on  the  ground,  exclaiming,  at  the  same  time, 
*^  that  tne  women  of  England  were  as  changeable  and  can 
pricious  as  their  own  chmate,  or  the  waves  that  encircled 
their  island."^ 

He  then  demanded  leave  to  depart,  but  Elizabeth  im- 
plored him  to  remain,  for  ^Hhat  it  was  her  intention  to 
marry  him  at  a  more  auspicious  moment,  but,  at  present, 
she  was  compelled  to  do  violence  to  her  own  feelings."  The 

'  Memoires  de  Neven.  '  Camden. 

'  DanieL    Hemoiics  de  Neyers.  *  Ibid.    Camden.    Lingard. 
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credulous  prince  believed,  and  tarried  three  months,  waiting 
the  auspicious  moment,  which  was  destined  never  to  arrive. 
Elizabeth,  meantime,  lavished  the  most  flattering  attentions 
upon  him,  and,  like  Calypso,  omitted  no  device  that  was 
lively  to  retiun  this  ill-favoured  Telemachus  spell-boimd  in 
her  enchanted  isle.  She  danced  frequently,  and  had  many 
tragedies  and  comedies  acted,  with  masks,  and  all  sorts  of 
entertainments  for  his  delight.  On  the  new  year's  day,  he 
tilted  before  her,  at  a  tournament  given  in  honour  of  his 
visit.     He  had  chosen  the  following  verse  for  his  device : — 

"  Servitt  €tttmmm,  dukis  torqutt  JSUzmu" 

The  moment  the  course  was  over,  the  queen  hastened  to 
him,  and  if  we  may  believe  the  report  of  the  duke  de 
Nevers,  who  was  present  in  the  royal  lover's  suite,  she  sa- 
luted him  repeatedly,  jand  perceiving  that  he  was  fitdgued, 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  to  his  own  chamber 
that  he  might  repose  bimselfl  The  next  morning  she  paid 
him  a  visit  before  he  rose.*  Many  reports,  even  more  de- 
rectory  to  the  dignity  and  dehcacy  of  the  queen,  were  in 
circulation,  but  these,  we  trust,  were  the  profane  inven- 
tions of  her  foes,  since  they  are  chiefly  founded  on  the 
malign  gossip  of  the  countess  of  Shrewsbury,  or  the 
persons  who  forged  the  coarse  letter  pretended  to  have  been 
written  by  Mary,  queen  of  Scots  to  queen  Elizabeth. 
But,  to  return  to  &cts.  The  states  of  Belgium  grew  im- 
patient of  the  protracted  absence  of  their  sovereign,  and 
demanded  his  return. 

The  prince  himself  was  weary  of  the  absurd  thraldom  in 
which  he  was  held,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  brine  his 
wary  inamorata  to  the  desired  point,  aetermined  to  be  kept 
no  longer  as  the  puppet  of  her  wayward  wilL  He  an- 
nounced to  her  the  day  of  his  departure — she  remonstrated; 
he  explained  the  necessit}'  of  Lis  return  to  his  new  sub- 
jects. She  called  them  **  villains,'^  and  would  only  consent 
to  his  departure,  on  condition  of  his  promising  to  return  in 
a  month,  and  insisted,  in  spite  of  his  avowed  reluctance, 
on  accompanying  him  part  of  his  journey  to  the  coast.  He 
certainly  had  no  wish  for  this  tender  attention,  and  did  all 
he  could  to  dissuade  her  majesty  from  leaving  London, 
telling  her,  "  that  the  journey  would  be  painful  to  her,  and 

*  Nevers,  555—557.  •  Neven.    Lingard, 
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that,  as  the  weather  was  fair  and  wind  favourable,  he  was 
loth  to  loose  the  opportunity  of  performing  his  voyage  with 
all  speed."  Elizabeth  was,  however,  resolute,  and  on  the 
1st  of  February,  she  and  all  her  court,  accompanied  the 
prince  on  his  journey  as  far  as  Rochester,  where  they  passed 
the  night. 

The  next  day  her  majesty  shewed  him  her  mighty  ships 
of  war  lying  at  Chatham,  and  after  they  had  been  on 
board  several  of  them,  the  prince  and  all  the  mreat  lords 
of  France  who  were  in  attendance,  expressed  their  admira- 
tion of  all  they  saw,  and  declared,  "  that  it  was  not  without 
good  reason  that  the  queen  of  England  was  reported  to  be 
Ladye  of  the  Seas."* 

The  queen  told  the  prince  that  "  all  these  ships  and  their 
fiuTiiturc  were  ready  to  do  him  service  when  it  should  be 
requisite,"  for  which  he  most  humbly  thanked  her  majesty, 
and  after  a  great  discharge  of  the  ordnance,  they  returned 
again  to  Rochester.  The  third  day  they  went  to  Sittins- 
bcume,  where,  dining  in  company,  the  queen  was  servea, 
after  the  English  manner,  by  the  greatest  ladies  of  her 
court,  and  the  monsieur  (as  he  is  styled  by  our  authority) 
after  the  French  fashion  by  the  gentlemen  of  his  train, 
which  ladies  and  gentlemen — a  pleasant  party,  no  doubt — 
dined  afterwards  together.  Anjou's  impatience  to  be  gone 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  civility.  His  highness  besought 
her  majesty  again  to  go  no  mrther,  declaring  unto  her 
"  that  the  fair  weather  passed  away."  But,  notwithstanding 
his  entreaties,  the  queen  went  on  still  to  Canterbury. 
There,  after  the  queen  had  feasted  the  French  nobles,  she 
parted  from  the  prince  mournfully,  and  in  tears.'  In  the 
Ashmolean  collection,  the  royal  autograph  verses  **  On 
Mount  Zeur's  departure,"  signed  "  EUza  Regina,"  are  still 
preserved.  This  little  poem,  though  a  decided  imitation, 
if  not  a  plagiarism  from  Petrarca,  is  certainly  the  most 
elegant  of  all  Elizabeth's  poetical  compositions: — 

L 

**1  grieve,  yet  dare  not  shew  my  discontent ; 
I  love,  and  yet  am  forced  to  seem  to  hate ; 
I  dote,  but  dare  not  what  1  ever  meant ; 
I  seem  stark  mate,  yet  inwardly  doe  prate ; 
I  am,  and  am  not — freeie,  and  yet  I  bum ; 
Since  Arom  myself,  my  other  self  I  turn. 

.    '  Contemporary  Document  in  Nichols,  voL  itl,  p.  146.  '  Ibid. 


TUi  tM  baUiv  eara  dock  make  me  i«e  iL 
No  mcaiM  I  tod  le  rid  him  from  mj  ImMtt, 
Till  hj  the  end  of  thingi  it  be  fnii|iiriiWijd. 

Ot  bcDOre  cruel,  lore,  or  be  more  kind  ; 

Or  IM  mc  ttaml  or  uk,  be  higk  or  low ; 

Or  let  me  lire  villi  tome  more  sveet  amUot ; 

Or  die^md  ao  forget  «kU  lore  e'er  meuu." 
After  the  quot&tioa  of  this  anutoiy  efluson,  it  troold 
perbapfi  be  difficult  to  make  out  a  case  of  perfect  indife* 
ence  m  behalf  of  the  royal  fluster,  or  to  impute  sll  the 
marks  of  laailness  she  mamiested  for  ber  last  FieDch 
suitur  to  political  coquetry  altme.  If  we  may  judge  &do 
outward  signs  and  tokens,  the  struggle  was  really  sereR 
between  duty  and  passion  in  the  bosom  of  the  queen. 
During  Aujou's  journey  to  Sandwich,  she  sent  repealed 
messages  of  inquuy  after  his  health,  and  even  when  he  w 
on  ship-board,  Sussex  brought  him  an  u^ent  inritation  u 
return  to  the  queen,  but  he  was  obdurate.  Her  ministen 
would  not  permit  ber  to  sully  her  glory  bj  becotnii^  ius 
wife.  He  would  not  permit  himself  to  be  played  with 
any  longer.  Attended  by  the  eari  of  Leicester,  loid 
Hunsdon,  lord  C.  Howard,  one  hundred geDtlemen,  audio 
escort  of  three  hundred  men,  he  sailed  on  the  8th  of 
February'  tor  Holland,  promising  to  return  to  Elizabedi  in 
March,  but  she  never  saw  him  again.' 

'  He  landed  at  Flgahin^,  Febnurf  lOlk,  where    ke  VM  mjuitd  with 

KM  hODOor  by  tke  pimot  prince  of  Orange.  He  «a>  i'<r»Hm*«*  K 
twerp,  and  inangnrited  «ith  great  pamp,  *a  duke  of  Brabant,  with  i^ 
limited  powen  at  ■arereigntr-  Hn  Ofeer  M  Ae  hi  ad  of  a  pcMoMBt 
people,  «a*  >  trooUed  and  bnef  one.  Bis  omlempt  tar  hia  ovn  idipm 
did  not  make  him  anod  proteatant,  ai  ni  *aial>  bnied.  Hi*  siMe(,  lur- 
nerice,  qoeen  of  naTarre,  aid  </  bim,  ** If  a!l  infidefity  vcR  tin'"*"^ 
fhim  the  &ee  of  the  cartii,  he  atom  eonld  aoppl  j  Ibe  Toid.  Eren  hii  s«n 
aitendaata  coold  not  help  tKpreaiiig  Uteir  seorn  ot  bia  ebvncter  n>  hi^adt 

-  If  I  were  tbc  dakc  of  AleBSoB,"  mid  Bascj  d' Amboiae.  hii  Emote 
"  and  TOO  were  Boa^,  I  woold  nothare  joa  e*eo  far  a  lae^oeT." 

-  Tbat  U  loo  mm^  Bomy."  replied  Ike  dnke. 

**Hc  kaato  little  aonrage,' mid  Hair  ike  Great,  km  tmtbv-in-Iaw,  ml 

anMitiMc  polhieal  ally,  "a^  ia  m  ikia>^  Miailiil  md  ^li  j m  k  ■  il- 

ftrmed  in  body.' 

1    ikmIt^  m  n  tatTiiMk  rf 
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If  we  may  credit  the  report  of  the  gossiping  heir  of 
Shrewsbury^  EUzabeth  was  scarcely  less  afflicted  for  the 
loss  of  Anjou  than  Dido  for  that  of  JEuesis.  She  refused 
to  return  to  Whitehall,  because  it  was  likely  to  bring  too 
lively  a  remembrance  to  her  mind  of  him,  ynth  whom  she 
so  unwillingly  parted.  She  might,  nevertheless,  have  re- 
tained this  precious  charmer  at  the  price  of  marriage,  but 
her  fame,  her  power,  and  her  popularity,  were  dearer  to 
Elizabeth  than  idle  dreams  of  love,  ana  she  was  blessed 
with  a  happy  degree  of  fickleness,  which,  in  due  time, 
enabled  her  to  find  a  firesh  and  more  agreeable  source  of 
amusement  than  cherishing  the  image  of  a  lost  lover. 

It  would  not  only  be  a  painfiil  task,  but  incompatible 
with  the  plan  of  this  work,  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
persecutions  on  the  score  of  nonconformity,  which  stain 
the  annals  of  this  period  of  Elizabeth's  life  and  reign.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  the  unsparing  use  of  the  rack,  the 
gibbet,  and  the  quartering  knife,  failed  either  to  silence 
the  zeal  of  the  puritans,  or  to  deter  the  seminary  priests 
from  performing  their  perilous  missions  as  teachers  of  their 
proscribed  doctrines.  The  natural  result  of  these  severities 
was,  to  provoke  a  spirit  of  enmity  against  the  queen — a 
spirit  that  animated  the  professors  of  tnese  opposing  creeds 
to  dare  the  sternest  inflictions  of  the  secular  power  un- 
shrinkingly, for  conscience'  sake,  even  as  the  protestant 
martyrs  had  done  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Mary. 

Elizabeth  had  been  personally  interested  by  the  learning 
eloquence,  and  ardent  loyalty  of  the  celebrated  Edmund 
Campian,  before  the  possibUity  was  imagined  of  that  star 
of  the  university  of  Oxford*  forsaking  the  reformed  religion^ 
by  law-estabUshed  in  England,  for  the  proscribed  doctrines 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  After  he  had  been  tortured  repeat- 

• 

difficulties  in  the  Low  Countries,  owing  to  his '  intrignes  to  obtain  more 
power  than  he  had  agreed  for,  and  after  many  plots  of  intrigne  and  assas* 
sination  for  and  against  him,  he  decamped  fh>m  his  Brabant  dukedom,  and 
fled  to  France,  irbere  he  died  at  his  castle  of  Chateau  Thierj,  June  10, 
1584,  some  say  by  poison. 

*  Edmund  Campian  was  the  first  great  scholar  produced  by  Christ's 
Church  Hospital  as  a  protestant  foundation ;  at  thirteen,  he  pronounced  a 
Latin  oration  to  queen  Mary  on  her  accession.  He  became  Master  of  Arts 
at  Orford,  in  1566,  where  his  beautifol  Latin  address  to  queen  Elisabeth 
when  she  visited  that  city  was  never  forgotten.  He  went  to  Ireland  to  ooa- 
Tcrt  the  Irish  to  the  doctrines  of  the  chureh  of  England,  and  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent history  of  that  country.    Refolted  and  disgusted  by  the  horrors  ex- 
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ctlly  for  the  purpose  of  extortiog  from  him  the  parliculsis 
of  some  secret  plot  against  the  gueen,  in  which  he  vas  su^ 
pected  of  being  an  agent,  Eluabe^  determined  to  see 
and  confer  with  Campian  herself,  and  by  her  order  he  vis 
secretly  brought  one  evening  from  the  Tower,  and  intro- 
duced to  her,  at  the  house  of  the  eaH  of  Leicester,  in  the 
presence  of  that  nobleman,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  the 
two  secretaries  of  state.  "  She  asked  him  if  he  acknow- 
ledged her  for  queen."  He  replied,  "  Not  only  for  queen, 
but  for  my  lawful  queen."  She  demanded,  "  If  he  con- 
^dered  that  the  pope  could  excommunicate  her  lawfiillv." 
He  replied,  evasively,  "  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  decide 
in  a  controversy  between  her  majesty  and  the  pope.  By 
the  pope's  ordlnaty  power  he  could  not  excommunicate 
princes.  Whether  he  could  by  that  power  which  he  some- 
times exercised  in  extraordinary  emei^ncies,  was  a  ditfi- 
cult  and  doubtful  question.'" 

Such  an  answer  was  not  likely  to  prove  satisfactory  to  so 
subtle  a  princess  as  Elizabeth,  and  she  left  him  to  the 
decision  of  her  judges.  He  and  twelve  other  catholic 
priests  were  arraigned  for  treason,  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  the  usual  horrible  death  awarded  to  traitors. 
This  occurred  while  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  at  the  court  of 
Elizabeth,  and  it  was  observed  by  some  of  the  members 
of  the  council,  that  the  execution  of  so  many  catholic  priests 
would  disgust  the  future  consort  of  their  sovereign.  Bur- 
leigh represented  the  necessity  of  the  execution,  as  a  measure 
of  expediency,  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  the  protestants 
at  that  peculiar  crisis.'  Campian,  with  two  others,  were 
executed,  asserting  their  innocence  of  any  offence  against 
the  government,  and  praying,  with  their  last  breath,  for 
queen  Elizabeth.*  Anjou  took  the  matter  as  calmly  as 
Gallic,  "  caring  for  none  of  those  thiiies."  His  creed  was 
evidently  similar  to  that  of  the  cynical  citizen  of  I»ndan 
in  1788,  who  sought  to  preserve  his  house  from  the  attacks 
of  the  No-popery  rabble,  in  the  riots,  led  by  Lord  Geoi^ 
Gordon,  by  cnalking  on  his  door,  "  No  rei.igion  at  all." 
«reii«d  ia  Ireland  b^  th«  goTcnmiCDl  of  bU  toyaX  miatnta,  he  bcmme  (O 
ardrat  prowl7t«  to  the  oharch  of  Rome.  He  vu  admitted  ioio  Ibe  Older 
«f  the  Jesniiiiii  I5T3,  KtnniedtoEngluid  urn  lealoiu  ninionarT.  tail  *M 
«zeciiUd,  AngoBt,  ISSl. 

■  Berioli.     LioKwd.    Bowel's  Stite  Tritlt.  •  Tbid. 

*  Ibid.    Camden. 
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All  ranks  of  her  people  hailed  her  rejection  of  Aniou 
with  enthusiastic  feelings  of  applause.  Shakspeare  nas 
celebrated  her  triumph  over  the  snares  of  love  m  the  fol- 
lowing elegant  lines : — 

**  That  Tery  time  I  saw  (but  thou  couldst  not), 
Flyiug  between  the  eoid  moon  and  the  earthy 
Cupid  all  armed !   A  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal,  throned  by  the  west ; 
And  loosed  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow. 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts: 
But  I  might  see  young  Cupid*s  fiery  shaft 
Quenched  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon. 
And  the  imperial  votress  passed  on. 
In  maiden  meditation,  fimcy-free." 

So  much,  however,  had  Anjou  contrived  to  endear  him- 
self to  the  fair  vestal,  that  the  news  of  his  danger  in  his 
last  illness  gave  her  such  pain,  that  she  refused  to  believe 
it,  accused  her  ambassador.  Sir  Edward  Stafford,  of  wishing 
for  his  death,  and  reprimanded  him  in  such  severe  terms, 
that  when  that  event  actually  occurred,  he  was  afiraid  of 
informing  her,  for  fear,  as  he  said,  '^  of  ministering  cause 
to  her  gnef.'" 

Henry  III.,  in  a  letter  to  Mauvissiere,  his  ambassador, 
directs  him  to  communicate  this  event  *^  to  the  queen  of 
England,  his  good  sister,  who,  I  am  sure,"  says  he,  ^^  will 
share  in  my  great  regret,  for  he  greatly  honoured  her."* 

So  ended  the  last  matrimonial  negotiation,  in  which 
Elizabeth  condescended  to  engage.  From  that  time,  she 
appears  to  have  regarded  herself  entirely  as  the  spouse  of 
the  nation. 

"  The  queen,"  says  sir  John  Harrington,  "  did  once  ask 
my  wife  in  merry  sort,  *  how  she  kept  my  good  will  and 
love.'  My  Moll,"  in  wise  and  discreet  manner,  told  her 
highness  *  she  had  confidence  in  her  husband's  understand- 
ing and  courage,  well  founded  on  her  own  steadfastness  not 
to  offend  or  thwart,  but  to  cherish  and  obey,  hereby  did 
she  persuade  her  husband  of  her  ovm  affection,  and  in  so 
doing  did  command  his.'" 

"  Go  to— ffo  to !  mistress,"  saith  the  queen.  "  You  are 
wisely  bent  I  find ;  after  such  sort  do  I  keep  the  good  will 
of  all  my  husbands — my  good  people — for  if  they  did  not 

*  Hardin's  State  Papers,  397.    Castelnau  also  hearg  testimony  to  her 
extreme  grief  and  trouble  at  his  death. 
>  Bethune  MS.,  No.  8808.    Bibliotheqae  da  Rol 
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rest  asBured  of  some  special  lore  towards  them,  tbey  touM 
not  readily  ;ield  me  such  good  obedience.*" 

In  the  same  year  (1683^  the  czar,  Ivan  Baffitoritcb,  ap- 

5 lied  to  Elizabeth  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  him  km 
ohn,  king  of  Sweden,  and  was  so  well  pleased  viih  hei 
good  offices,  that  imagining  tAie  might  stand  bis  friend  in 
a  matter  more  interegting  to  his  personal  happiness,  be 
made  humble  suit  to  her  majesty,  to  send  him  a  wife  oat 
of  England.  Elizabeth  made  choice  of  a  young  ladv  of 
royal  Plantagcnet  descent,  Anne,  sister  to  the  cai\  of 
Buntingdon,  out  when  ^e  discovered  that  the  barbarous 
laws  of  Muscovy  allowed  the  sovereign  to  pnt  away  his 
czarina  as  soon  as  he  was  tired  of  her,  and  wished  for 
something  new  in  the  conjugal  department  she  excnsed 
her  &ir  subject  from  accepting  the  proffercid  honour,  b; 
causing  his  imperial  majesty  to  be  informed  "  that  the 
young  lady's  health  was  too  delicate  for  such  a  change  of 
climate,  and  her  mother  was  too  tenderly  attached  to 
endure  the  absence  of  her  dau^ter;  and  above  all,  the 
laws  of  England  would  not  permit  her  to  give  away  the 
daughters  oi  her  subjects  in  marriage  without  the  consent 
of  her  parents."  The  czar  was  di^tisfied,  and  did  not 
long  survive  his  disappointmenL' 

Some  years  after,  one  of  his  successors,  the  czar  Boris 
Godonouf,  made  a  request  to  her,  to  send  an  English 
consort  for  one  of  his  sons,  and  by  the  following  pa»: 
sages  in  a  letter  from  his  imperiu  majesty  to  her,  it 
should  seem,  that  Elizabeth  had  either  outlived  her  former 
scruples,  or  tbund  some  noble  family  willing  to  obtiun  the 
perilous  preferment  for  one  of  the  daughters,  and  that  the 
royal  Muscovite  entertained  a  suspicion  that  some  trickery 
was  intended  in  the  matter,  for  be  manifests  prudential 
caution  in  his  inquiries  as  to  the  young  lady's  descent, 
person,  and  qualifications. 

"  CnnceminK  the  Rrgument  of  ycnr  princely  leUew,"  he  s»y»,  "  it  cannot 
but  gire  ns  in  extraoTdinaTy  coDteDtnii;nt,  we  flndiDgtberein  yoormiJHn't 
lore  and  ■ffcction  tovirdi  oi  and  our  cbildmi,  carefully  eDileanMirinf;  tlx 
matching  and  beatowing  of  them  in  your  owa  tine  and  race.     By  sluch 

Car  Ictten  yonr  hirimen  made  known  nnto  na,  that  amount  otbcn  ym 
f  e  made  choice  of  a  yooog  lady  bring  a  pore  maiden,  noblj  deaeendcd 

'  Kogn  Antique,  toI.  !.,  pp.  177,  ITS. 

■  Camden'i  AmuJi.    U&  Cotton.  Nero,  b.  xL,  (l  391. 
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by  father  and  mother,  adorned  with  graces  and  extraordinary  gifts  of 
nature,  about  eleven  years  of  age,  of  whom  yon  made  an  offer  to  us.  *  *  * 
But,  your  majesty  hath  not  particularly  written  unto  us  of  that  worthy 
hdy,  what  she  is,  whether  she  be  of  your  bighness's  blood,  descended  of 
your  royal  race,  by  your  father  or  mother,  or  from  some  other  archduke  or 
duke,  whereof  we  are  desirous  of  being  resolved*" 

This  year  died  Elizabeth's  fiiithful  kinsman  and  servant^ 
the  earl  of  Sussex.  He  retained  his  contempt  of  his  old 
adversary,  Leicester,  to  the  last  ^^  I  am  now  passing  into 
anoth^  world/'  said  he,  to  the  friends,  who  surrounded  his 
death-bed,  *^  and  I  must  leave  you  to  your  fortunes  and 
the  queen's  grace  and  goodness,  but  beware  of  the  gipsy» 
or  he  will  be  too  hard  for  you  all ;  you  know  not  the  nature 
of  the  beast  as  well  as  I  do." '  Leicester,  however,  never 
regained  his  influence  with  his  royal  mistress  after  his 
marriage  with  her  cousin,  Lettice  KnoUys,  the  widow  of 
the  earl  of  Essex,  though  he  retained  nis  place  in  the 
cabinet,  and  was,  with  Burleigh  and  Hatton,  mainly  instru- 
mental in  traversing  her  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou. 

Elizabeth's  temper  became  more  irritable  than  usual, 
afler  she  was  deprived  of  the  amusement  of  coquetting 
with  the  princes  and  envoys  of  Fiance  over  her  last  matri- 
monial treaty,  and  Burleigh  oflen  shed  bitter  tears  in 
private,  in  consequence  of  the  life  she  led  him.  At  length, 
worn  out  with  these  vexations,  and  disgusted  with  the 
treatment  he  received  from  a  growing  party  that  was 
beginning  to  divide  the  council  against  him,  he  requested 
permission  to  withdraw  from  the  turmoils  of  the  court,  and 
end  his  days  in  retirement  at  Theobalds ;  on  which  the 
queen,  who  knew  his  value  too  well  to  be  content  to  part 
with  him,  wrote  the  following  lively  letter  to  the  discon- 
tented minister : — 

*•  Sir  Spirit, 

**  I  doubt  I  do  nick-name  you.  For  those  of  your  kind  (they  say)  have 
no  sense  (feeling).  But  I  have  lately  seen  an  ecce  signwn,  that  if  an  ass 
kick  you,  you  feel  it  too  soon.  I  will  recant  you  from  being  spiritf  if 
ever  I  perceive  that  you  disdain  not  such  a  feehng.  Serve  God,  fear  the 
king,  and  be  a  good  kUow  to  the  rest.  Let  never  care  appear  in  you  for 
such  a  rumour,  but  let  them  well  know  that  you  desire  the  righting  of  such 
wrong,  by  making  known  their  error,  than  you  to  be  so  silly  a  soul,  as  to 
fore  slow  what  you  ought  to  do,  or  not  freely  deliver  what  vou  think 
meetest,  and  pass  of  no  man  so  much  as  not  to  regard  her  trust  who  putteth 
it  in  you. 

*'  God  bless  you,  and  long  may  yon  last 

"  Omoino,  E.  R." 

'  Nannton'a  Fngmenta  Regalia. 
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The  queen  likcwbe  wrote  a  facetious  address  to  him,  bj 
the  title  of  Sir  Eremite,  of  TybaU  (Theobalds),  a  Aay 
sody  which,  in  affectation,  surpasses  all  the  euphuism  of 
that  era.  Queen  Elizabeth  loved  now  and  thenqnietl;  to 
circumvent  Burleugh.  On  one  of  her  visits  to  Theobalds, 
•be  bad  promisecT  to  make  seven  knights ;  he  chose  and 
arranged  the  candidates  for  that  honour,  so  that  some  K*^n- 
tlcmen  of  ancient  lineage  stood  at  the  lower  part  of  bis 
hall,  meaning  that  the  parvenus  should  be  knitted  *fint  ai 
the  queen  passed — and  thus  as  the  elder  knights  take  pre- 
cedence ever  after  of  their  better-bom  neienboura.  The 
queen  was  informed  of  thb  scheme,  but  said  nothing,  .^s 
SDe  went  through  the  hall  where  the  candidates  for  knight- 
hood were  placed,  according  to  Burleigh's  policy,  she  pased 
all  by,  till  she  came  to  the  screen,  when  she  turned  about 
and  said,  *'  I  had  almost  forgot  what  I  hod  promised,"  and 
be^nning  with  the  lowest-placed  gentlemen,  knighted  all 
in  rotation  as  they  stood.  Stanhope,  a  gentleman  of  her 
privy  chamber,  observed  to  her,  "  Your  majesty  was  too 
fine  for  my  lord  Burleigh." 

"  Nay,"^  replied  Elizabeth,  "  I  have  but  fulBiled  the 
Scripture,  'the  first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  first"" 

Elizabeth's  ladies  and  courtiers  were  universally  malcon- 
tent at  the  idea  of  a  visit  to  Theobalds,  where  strict 
economy  and  preciaon  of  manners  always  prevailed,  and 
no  amusements  were  provided  for  their  recreation. 

Elizabeth's  mdds  of  honour  weie  re^rdcd  with  a  jealons 
eye  by  her  cabinet,  as  the  purveyors  of  the  abundant  stores 
of  gossip  with  which  her  majesty  was  constantly  supplied. 
Yet  they  had  little  influence  in  obtaining  her  &vour  for 
any  applicant,  which  made  sir  Walter  llaleigb  declare, 
"tnat  they  were  like  witches,  capable  of  doing  great  harm, 
but  no  good."  Su-  Fulk  Greville,  who  had  often  access  to  the 
queen,  held  long  private  conversations  with  her,  and 
though  he  had  both  the  power  and  inclination  to  do  good, 
which  he  often  used  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  &llen 
into  di^;race,  the  queen's  maids  declared,  "  he  brought  her 
all  the  tales  she  heard,"  which  made  him  say  merrily  rf 
himself— "  That  he  was  like.  Robin  Goodfellow,  for  when 
the  dairy-moids  opset  the  milk-pans,  or  made  a  romping 
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and  racket,  they  I^d  it  all  on  Robin ;  so  whatever  gossip 
tales  the  queen  s  ladies  told  her,  or  whatever  bad  turns  they 
did  to  the  courtiers,  they  bud  all  upon  him." 

Indeed,  there  seeiDS  to  have  been  an  incipient  warfare  for 
ever  going  on  between  Elizabeth's  maids  of  honour  and  the 
gentlemen  of  her  household.  Her  kinsman,  sir  Francis 
Knolljrs,  a  learned  old  miUtaire,  whose  office  brought,  his 
apartment  in  close  contiguity  to  the  dormitory  of  the 
maids  of  honour,  declared  "  that  they  used,  when  retired  for 
the  night,  to  fiislc  and  hey  about,  so  that  it  was  in  vain  for 
him  to  attempt  sleep  or  study."  One  night,  when  the  fair 
bevy  were  more  than  usually  obstreperous,  he  marched 
into  their  apartment  in  dishabille,  and  with  hb  book  in 
his  hand,  and  an  enormous  pair  of  spectacles  on  his  nose, 
walked  up  and  down,  declaiming  in  Latin :  some  of  the 

^Qung  ladies  fled,  half-dressed,  others  entreated  his  absence, 
ut  he  said  "  he  would  not  leave  them  in  quiet  possession 
of  their  dormitory,  without  they  permitted  him  to  rest  in 
his  apartment." 

But  these  lively  ladies,  like  the  rest  of  Elizabeth's  house- 
hold, sometimes  felt,  in  their  turn,  the  effects  of  her  caprice. 
"  I  could  relate,"  says  Harrington,  "  many  pleasant  tales  of 
her  majesty's  outwitting  the  wittiest  ones,  for  few  knew 
how  to  aim  their  shafb  against  her  cunning.  I  will  tell  a 
story  that  fell  out  when  I  was  a  boy.  She  did  love  rich 
clotning,  but  oflen  chid  those  that  bought  more  lioeiy  than 
became  their  state.  It  happened  that  lady  Maiy  Howard 
was  possessed  of  a  rich  border,  powdered  with  gold  and 
pearls,  and  a  velvet  suit  belonging  thereto,  which  moved 
many  to  envy,  nor  did  it  please  the  queen,  who  thought  it 
exceeded  her  own.  One  day,  the  queen  did  sena  pri- 
vately, and  got  the  lady's  rich  vesture,  which  she  put  on 
herself,  and  came  forth  the  chamber  among  her  ladies, 
the  kirtle  and  border  being  far  too  short  for  ner  majesty's 
height ;  she  asked  eveiy  one  "  how  they  liked  her  new  fan- 
cied suit?"  At  length,  she  asked  the  owner  herself,  "  if  it 
were  not  made  too  short  and  ill-becoming?"  to  which  the 
poor  lady  agreed. 

"  Why  then,"  rejoined  the  queen,  "  if  it  become  not  me, 
as  being  too  short,  it  shall  never  become  thee,  as  being  too 
fine." 
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This  sbarp  rebuke  abashed  the  ladv,  and  the  restmcnt 
was  laid  up  Ull  after  the  queen's  death.'' 

As  a  proof  that  Elizabeth  posseased  the  rare  faculty  of 
dividing  her  attention  among  a  varie^  of  subjects  at  tbe 
sanie  time,  Harmurton  records  the  fact,  that  she  wrote  a>e 
letter  while  she  dictated  another  to  her  amanuensis,  uid 
listened  to  a.  tale,  to  which  she  made  suitable  replies,  ail 
at  the  same  time.  He  has  preserved  the  letters,  which  ivere 
found  in  a  MS.  entitled,  "  A  precious  Token  of  herhigb- 
ness's  great  wit  and  marvellous  uadeistanding." 

In  one  of  these  letters,  queen  Elizabeth  defines  Iricnd- 
shi]>  "  to  be  the  uniform  consent  of  two  mind^  such  as 
virtue  links,  and  nought  but  death  can  part.  Therefore," 
saj-s  the  royal  metaptiyBician,  *'  I  conclude  the  house  whiti 
shrinketh  from  its  foundation  shall  down  for  nie."  With 
consummate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  she  goes  on 
to  observe,  "  that  where  minds  differ,  and  opinions  swerre, 
there  is  scant  a  friend  in  that  company." 

Queen  Elizabeth  pave  her  half-brother,  Mr  John  Perrot, 
the  command  of  a  fleet  to  intercept  a  meditated  invasioa 
of  Ireland  by  PhiUp  II.  And  sir  John  prepared  for  the 
voyage,  taking  with  him  for  his  personal  band  fiftv  gentle- 
men of  good  family,  dressed  in  orange-coloured  cloaks 
As  this  party  lay  to,  in  his  barge  off  Greenwich  palace, 
where  the  queen  kept  her  court,  sir  John  sent  one  of  these 
oran^>mcn  on  shore  with  a  diamond,  as  a  token  to  bis 
mistress,  Blanche  Party,'  willing  him  to  tell  her  "that  a 
dinmond  coming  unlooked-for  did  always  bring  good  luck 
with  it ;"  which  the  queen  overhearing,  sent  sir  John  a 
fair  jewel  hanged  by  a  white  cypress,  (a  white  lovc-ribboii,) 
signifying  withal,  "that  as  long  as  he  wore  that  for  her 
sake,  she  did  believe,  with  God's  help,  be  should  have  do 
harm." 

This  message  uid  jewel  sir  John  received  right  joy- 
fully, and  retiuned  answer  to  the  queen — 


uiidif^Diwd  flirtalloDS  wiui  (fae  yODDg  e>rl  of  Essex,  vbo  wai  twgiDiiiiig.  i> 
tliia  period,  toatliact  ihe  AiTotir  of  her  m^eitj. —  Ifogte  Antiqua. 

'  IIIiDrhe  Psrry.  the  qneea's  old  maid  of  honour,  was  ODe  of  the  Uuatd 
voDieo  of  the  day.  She  «as  bora  in  150B,  died  blind  in  1689.  Sht  «M  u 
olchvoiui,  astrologer,  antiquarian,  utd  herald,  ^e  was  a  great  maj  ^ 
lit.  Oee,  the  coqjuror ;  and  It  u  probable,  kept  up  hia  conneaiim  vilh  tk 
ijiireD. — Ballard. 
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"  That  he  would  wear  it  for  his  sovereign's  sake^  and  he 
doubted  not,  with  God's  favour,  to  restore  her  ships  in 
safety,  and  either  to  bring  back  the  Spaniards  prisoners, 
if  they  came  in  his  way,  or  to  sink  them  in  the  deep 
sea." 

^^  So,  as  sir  John  passed  in  his  barge,  the  queen,  looking 
out  of  a  window  at  Greenwich  palace,  shaked  her  fan  at 
him,  and  put  out  her  hand  towards  him.  Whereupon,  he 
making  a  low  obeisance,  put  the  scarf  and  jewel  round  his 
neck."  Sir  John  encountered  no  enemy  but  a  dreadful 
storm. 

Perrot  was  soon  after  appointed  by  the  queen  to  the 
highest  military  command   in   Ireland,  where,  while   he 
exercised  the  most  despotic  cruelty  on  the  insurgents,  he 
manifested  the  strongest  inclination  to  act  independently 
of  her  majesty,  whose  birth  he  considered  not  a  whit  better 
than  his  own.     The  speeches  he  made  on  various  occa- 
sions to  this  effect,  were  carefully  registered  {gainst  him. 
It  was  his  pleasure  to  suppress  the  catnedral  of  St  Patrick ; 
the  queen  forbade  this  proceeding,  when  he  thus  undud- 
fully  addressed  the  council : — ^*  Stick  not  so  much  on  the 
queen's  letters  of  commandment,  for  she  may  command 
what  she  will,  but  we  will  do  what  we  like."     The  queen 
appointed  Mr.  Errington  clerk  of  the  exchequer,  on  which 
sir  John  exclaimed,  ^'This  fiddling  woman  troubles  me 
out  of  measure.     God's  dear  lady,  he  shall  not  have  the 
office !    I  will  give  it  to  sir  Thomas  Williams."    This  was 
proved  by  the  oath  of  his  secretary,  Philip  Williams,  who, 
when  he  was  brought  to  trial  for  disobedience  and  con- 
tempt of  the  queen,  was  the  principal  witness  against  him. 
Sir  John  earnestly  requestea  his  secretary  might  be  con- 
fronted with  him;  but  with  the  infamous  injustice  with 
which  such  trials  were  carried  on  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
Popham,  the  queen's  attorney-general,  forbade  this  reason- 
able request     One  of  the  depositions  of  this  man  touched 
Elizabeth  on  tender  ground;  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
invasion,  sir  John  by  nis  report  said,  "  Ah,  silly  woman, 
now  she  shall  not  curb  me !  now  she  shall  not  rule  me ! 
Now,  God's  dear  lady,  I  shall  be  her  white  boy  again ;" 
adding,  that  when  sir  John  Garland  brought  him  a  letter 
from  tne  queen,  he  said,  with  violent  execrations,  ^*  This  it 
is,  to  serve  a  base-born  woman !  Had  I  served  any  prince  in 


soo 

ChruteDdom,  I  had  not  been  tfaiu  dealt  withal.' '  Re  wis 
accused  of  treasonable  ctHnmunicatioD  witb  Spain,  bat 
notbii^  was  proved  exceptiog  fooli^  speeches. 

He  attributed  his  disBrace  chiefly  to  the  malice  of  hit 
dd  enemy,  sir  Chiistopher  Hatton,  whom  he  despised  »  s 
carpet  knight,  who  had  danced  his  way  into  Elizabeth's 
eood  graces.  When  rir  John  Perrot  was  told  he  most  die, 
nc  exclaimed,  "  God's  death  I  will  my  sister  sacrifice  ber 
brother  to  hb  frisking  adversaiies  ?"  * 

When  Elizabeth  heard  this  truly  Tndor-like  remon- 
strance, she  paused  &om  ugmng  bis  death-warrant,  saying — 
"  They  were  all  knaves  that  condenmcd  him." 

Bis  furious  antipathy  to  rir  Chiistopher  Hatton,  and  tua 
■neers  at  his  dancing,  will  remind  the  reader  of  Gtst'e 
celebrated  lines — 


Sir  John  Perrot  was  not  executed,  but  pined  himself  to 
death,  like  a  prisoned  eagle,  in  conimement  in  the  Tover. 

The  greatest  contradiction  ever  offered  to  queen  Eliu- 
beth  proceeded  &om  men  of  her  own  blood.  One  aftei- 
noon,  when  she  was  at  cards,  she  turned  to  her  youae 
kinsman,  Robert  Carey,  who  stood  at  her  elbow,  and  asked 
him  when  his  &ther,  lord  Hunsdon,  meant  to  depart  to  hit 
goTemment  at  Berwick?  he  replied,  "after  Whitsontide." 
This  information  put  her  m^es^  into  a  great  rage,  "  God*s 
wounds  r  she  exclaimed,  "  I  will  set  him  by  the  feet,  and 
send  another  in  his  place  if  he  dallies  thus."  Robert  Carey 
replied,  that  the  delay  was  but  to  make  proviaon.  She 
declared  that  Hunsdon  had  been  going  from  Cbnatmas  to 
Easter,  and  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide  ;  and  if  he  wsiS  not 
off  directly,  she  would  put  another  in  lus  place,  and  so  she 
commanded  Carey  to  tell  him.  But  Hunsdon  came  of  her 
own  lineage,  and  shared  her  own  indomitable  spiriL  By 
way  of  reply  he  told  his  mind  very  freely  to  Burleigh.  The 
threat  oi  layine  him  by  the  feet,  he  could  not  digest,  aod 
alluded  to  it  in  these  high  spirited  words:  "  Anyimpiison- 
ment  she  may  put  me  to  shall  redound  to  her  diahonoor; 
because  I  neither  have  nor  will  I  deserve  it.*" 
'  State  Ttiali,  PL  30,  TnL  ni. 
*  Fngmcnta  Regmlia. 
■  Life  of  nr  Bobert  Cany,  p.  S31— S8S. 
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The  queen's  conduct  to  this  fiiithftil  kinsman  is  charac- 
teristic of  her  niggardliness.  He  had  a  double  claim  on 
the  earldom  of  Wiltshire.  Elizabeth  withheld  it  through 
his  life,  but  when  he  was  on  his  death-bed,  she  sent  the 
robes  and  patent  to  his  bed-side.  Whereupon,  h6  who 
could  dissemble  neither  in  life  nor  death,  sent  them  back 
with  these  words,  "  Tell  the  queen,  that  if  I  was  unworthy 
these  honours  living,  I  am  unworthy  of  them  dying." 

It  will  be  allowed,  that  a  narrative  wholly  devotra  to  the 
personal  biography  of  Elizabeth,  can  afford  out  a  few  words 
as  a  retrospect  of  her  regal  sway  over  the  sister  island. 
^^  Ireland,"  says  Naunton,  '^cost  her  more  vexation  than 
anything  else.  The  expense  of  it  pinched  her;  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  her  officers  wearied  her;  and  in  that  service  she 
grew  hard  to  please."  The  barbarity  with  which  she  caused 
that  country  to  be  devastated,  is  unprecedented,  excepting 
in  the  extermination  of  the  Caribs  by  the  Spaniards. 

Henry  VIII.  had  given  himself  little  concern  with  the 
state  of  religion  in  Ireland;  it  remained  virtually  a  catholic 
country ;  the  monasteries  and  their  inhabitants  were  not 
uprooted,  as  in  England ;  and  the  whole  country  incipiently 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  through  all  the 
Tudor  reigns,  till  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne.  The 
false  step  taken  by  the  pope  at  Elizabeth's  accession,  by 
mooting  the  point  of  her  reign  dejuroy  instead  of  consider- 
ing it  defacto^  forced  her  into  the  measure  of  insisting  that 
all  Ireland  should  renounce  the  catholic  religion,  and  be- 
come protestant ;  and  this  she  enforced  under  the  severest 
penal  laws.  Ireland,  which  had  acknowledged  the  English 
monarchs  as  suzerains,  or  lords  paramoimt  over  their  petty 
kings  and  chiefi  for  several  centuries,  had  scarcely  allowed 
them  as  kings  of  Ireland  for  a  score  years,  now  flamed  out 
into  rebellion,  against  the  English  lord-deputy ;  and  this 
functionary,  by  the  queen's  orders,  governed  despotically,  by 
mere  orders  of  council ;  and  endeavoured  to  dispense  with 
the  Irish  parliament  The  taxes  were  forthwith  cessed  at 
the  will  of  the  lord-deputy.  The  earl  of  Desmond,  the 
head  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  and  possessed  at  that  time  of  an 
estate  of  six  hundred  thousand  acres,  aided  by  lord  Baltin- 
glas,  head  of  the  Eustaces,  whose  femily  had  for  four  venera- 
tions filled  the  office  of  lords-treasurer,  or  lords-deputy, 
and  were  ever  closely  allied  with  the  GersJdines,  resisted  the 
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payment  of  this  illegal  tax,  and  reomred  that  a  paTliameiit 
might  be  colled,  as  usual,  to  fix  the  oemands  od  the  subject; 
for  which  meaEure,  these  gallant  precuraoTS  of  Hampden 
were  forthwith  immured  in  a  tower  of  Dublin  castle.  Thej 
seat  messengers  to  Elizabeth,  to  complain  of  the  conduct 
of  her  lord-deputy ;  for  which  presumption,  as  she  called 
it,  she  transferred  them  to  the  more  alarming  prison  of  the 
Tower  of  London.  The  English  parliament,  bowevcr,  fiod- 
ing  their  sole  crime  was  the  vindication  of  the  existeuce  of 
a  parliament  in  Ireland,  were  inclined  to  view  the  case  as 
bearing  on  their  own.  Elizabeth,  therefore,  postponed  her 
vengeance  on  Desmond  and  Baltinglas,  and  ordered  their 
liberation. 

Philip  of  Spain  then,  in  revenge  for  the  asmstance  given 
hy  Elizabeth  to  his  protestant  subjects  in  the  Low  Countries, 

itroffered  aid  to  the  Irish;  the  Geraldines  and  Eustaces 
lew  to  arms,  and  for  many  years  susttuned  a  contest  with 
the  English  lord-deputy.  At  leneth  the  venerable  earl  of 
Desmond,  crushed  hy  overwhelming  numbers,  became  a 
fugitive,  and  after  wandering  about  in  glens  and  forests  for 
three  years,  was  surprised  in  a  lonely  hut  by  a  party  of  his 
enemies.  Kelly  of  Moriarty  struck  off  bis  head,  and  con- 
veyed it,  as  an  acceptable  present,  to  queen  Elizabeth,  by 
whose  order  it  was  fixed  on  London  Bridge.* 

The  lord-deputy  Montjoy  (the  Irish  say  by  the  advice 
of  Spenser,  the  poet),  the  commander  of  the  English  forces, 
commenced  that  horrid  war  of  extermination  which  natives 
call  "  the  hag's  wars."  The  houses  and  standing  com  of 
the  ^Tetched  natives  were  burnt,  and  the  cattle  killed, 
wherever  the  English  came,  which  starved  the  people  into 
temporary  submission.  When  some  of  the  horrors  of  tbc 
case  were  represented  to  the  queen,  and  she  found  the 
etate  to  which  the  sister  island  was  reduced,  she  was  heard 
to  exclaim,  "  that  she  found  she  had  sent  wolves,  not  shep- 
beixls,  to  govern  Ireland,  for  they  had  left  nothing  but  ashes 
and  carcasses  for  her  to  reign  over  I" 

This  deprecatory  speech  did  not,  however,  save  the  lives 
of  the  patriots  who  had  resisted  the  extinction  of  the  Irish 
parliaments.  Lord  Baltinglas  was  beheaded,  and  a  peculiar 
act  passed,  called  the  Statute  of  Baltinglas,  which  confis- 
cated the  estates  granted  to  the  Eustaces  in  Ireland,  al- 
'  Camden.     IdOjard. 
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tliough  the  youn^  brother  of  lord  Baltinglas  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  rebclhon.^ 

The  latter  days  of  Elizabeth  were  certainly  impoverished 
and  embittered  by  the  long  strife  in  Ireland,  and  if  her 
sister  declared  ^^  that,  when  dead,  Calais  would  be  found 
written  on  her  heart,"  Elizabeth  had  as  much  reason  to 
affirm,  that  the  burning  cares  connected  with  the  state  of 
Ireland  had  wasted  her  lamp  of  life. 

'  See  the  important  docameDt  in  Egerton  Papers,  published  by  the  Camden 
Society,  headed,  **  Royal  Prero^tive."  The  Rer.  Charles  Enstace,  of  Kil- 
dire,  is  the  representative  of  this  family,  and  the  claimant  of  the  Baltinglas 
peerage.  The  illegal  attainder,  by  which  the  last  lord  Baltinglas  suffered, 
could  not,  in  point  of  law  or  justice,  affect  the  descendants  of  lus  brother, 
who  never  forfeited  his  allegiance.  The  restoration,  by  George  IV.,  of  the 
forfeited  peerages  to  the  descendants  of  some  of  the  noblemen  who  suffered 
for  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Stuart,  was  not  only  a  generous  but  a  politic 
measure,  as  it  healed  all  ancient  wounds,  and  for  ever  quenched  the  spirit  of 
hereditary  disaffection  to  the  reigning  family  in  many  a  noble  heart,  which, 
from  that  hour,  glowed  with  loyal  affection  to  the  sovereign,  in  grateftd 
acknowledgment  of  the  royal  act  of  grace.  Surely  the  services  wmch  the 
father  and  brothers  of  the  venerable  claimant  of  the  Baltinglas  peerage  have 
performed  for  England,  have  been  sufficient  to  obliterate  the  offence  of  their 
collateral  ancestor,  the  unfortunate  but  patriotic  victim  of  the  onconstitational 
goTcmment  of  Elisabeth  in  Ireland. 
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